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ADVERTISEMENT. 



In producing this first portion of the Promptorium, the 
Editor^ having for various reasons been induced to withhold 
for the present his more detailed Freface, feels it requisite to 
oflFer a few preliminary observations. The present edition 
is formed upon the text of the Harleian MS. 22 1, which 
has been selected as the most ancient^ the most correct^ 
and the most copious of the MSS. of which the existence 
has hitherto been ascertained. The additions that have 
been made firom other MSS., and from Pynson's edition^ 
are numerous ; these^ as likewise the corrections and 
various readings^ are distinguished from the text by being 
placed within brackets^ with the indication of the sources 
whence they are severally derived. In a few instances^ 
where the reading of the Harl. MS. appeared so faulty 
as to justify an alteration of the text, the rejected word 
has been given in the notes ; but more frequently it has 
been considered preferable to leave the reading of the 
MS. unaltered, and to give the various reading, which at 
once suggests the correction. The authorities whence 
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various readings have been taken, are indicated in the 
foUowing manner. MS. in the library at King's CJoUege, 
Cambridge, (k.) ; MS. in the collection of Sir Thomas 
Phillipps, Bart. at Middle Hill, and formerly in the Heber 
library, (h.) ; MS. in the Chapter library at Winchester, 
originally in the possession of Thomas Silkstede, Prior of 
Winchester, A.D. 1498, (s.) A fragment contained in Harl. 
MS. 2274, afforded a few readings, which are marked by 
the number of the MS. The edition printed by Pynson, 
in 1499, has supplied numerous additions and various 
readings, distinguished thus, (p.) ; and a few, the critical 
importance of which is but trifling, have been selected 
from the editions by Julian Notary, 1508, (j.) and W. de 
Worde, 1516, (w.) The work was reproduced by the last 
named printer in 1510, 1512, and 1528; but Pynson's 
text appears to have been follo wed in all the subsequent 
editions, with partial abridgment chiefly of theLatin pordon 
of the work, and some trifling variations. 

The integrity of the MS. selected as the groundwork 
of the present edition having thus been, in all essential 
respects, preserved, the following modifications have been 
deemed advisable. The original consists of two distinct 
portions, and alphabetical arrangements, a nominaley and 
a verbaley according to the usage, of which other instances 
occur in contemporary works of a similar nature. The 
disadvantage of thus separating the verbs from the nouns, 
and other parts of speech, was evidently material, and 
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the arrangement has been simplified by throwing the 
whole into one alphabetical order. The indications of 
genders^ declensions^ and conjugations^ as likewise of 
certain inflexions of the Latin words, which conveyed 
important information to the student of Latin^ for whose 
benefit the work was compiled, but are devoid of any 
utility as regards the present purpose, have been whoUy 
omitted. Wherever it was practicable, the Latin words 
have been corrected by reference to the authorities cited ; 
in all other cases no attempt has been made to alter the 
barbarisms of a debased Latinity, which, displeasing, 
indeed, to the eye of the classical scholar, are not devoid 
of information to the archaic student. 

It has been found impossible to preserve the perfect 
i:egularity of alphabetical arrangement, in consequence 
of the disorder that had been introduced by the scribe,. 
who, writing more by ear than careful observation of 
orthography, has in his transcript continually vitiated the 
spelling of the original. To have corrected these cor- 
ruptions, introduced by the second hand, would have 
been incompatible with the principle of preserving, in its. 
integrity, the text of the MS. : the transposition of the 
words would have destroyed the evidence of their original 
spelling indicated by the alphabetical arrangement. Some 
words have, however, where it appeared advisable, been 
transposed ; and if the Editor should be reproached with 
an excess of caution in not making many alterations of 
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the kind, he hopes that the inconvenienee will be ulti- 
mately remedied by means of an orthographic Index, 
which it is proposed to supply, wherein the reference to 
words disguised by the most obsolete and uncouth spel- 
ling, may be effectually facilitated. The contractions 
have throughout been printed at length, with the excep- 
tion of the final m and n : these have been left in cases 
where any question might arise as to their power. The 
chief difficulty in this respect has occurred in regard to 
the verbs, and although the Editor has little doubt that 
the termination -nne was here intended by the contraction 
n, yet the irregularities of the spelling, and indications of 
contraction^ that occur in the MS.^ in this instance^ have 
induced him to leave these^ and all questionable cases^ to 
the decision of those whom they may interest. In a 
few instances where the contraction has appeared to be 
redundant^ or erroneous^ it has been printed as it stands 
in the MS., so that it may be rejected, or retained^ at the 
option of the reader. A prolongation of the last stroke 
of the m or n, which occasionally^ as it is believed, 
denotes the mute final e, has been indicated in the 
following manner, m', n\ It must also be noticed, 
that y is to be sought in the place of i ; that sh is in- 
variably written sch ; and that }>, which is occasionally, 
by inadvertence of the scribe, written th, takes the pe- 
nultimate place, usually assigned to it in the Anglo-Saxon 
alphabet. The letter 3 is found in the place of z, at the 
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close of the alphabetical arrangement ; as^ however, its 
vaxious and undefined powers would have been insuf- 
ficiently.represented by that letter, the Saxon character 
has been retained, with the exception only of a very 
small number of words, in which the letter having evi- 
dently the simple and ordinary power of z, that character 
has been employed. 

In the selection of illustrative materials, the Editor has 
sought to keep equally in view the curious character of 
the work, as affording definite evidence of archaic usages, 
and its philological importance. He has thought it also 
more desirable to establish by contemporary evidence the 
existence of an obsolete word, or show the immediate 
source whence it was introduced into the language, than 
to enter upon etymological speculations. 

The Author excuses himself for the dialectical pecu- 
liarities of his work, written in conformity with the lan- 
guage of Norfolk, with which alone he was acquainted ; 
a comparison, therefore, with the existing dialect of East 
Anglia appeared to be desirable, and it has been carried out 
as far as it was practicable. Of numerous contemporary or 
ancient authorities, whence illustrations have been largely 
drawn, several MSS. of the Latin-English Dictionary, en- 
titled MeduUa Grammatices, compiled, according to Bale, 
f» by the same author as the Promptorium, have been chiefly 
consulted, as likewise the same work in its printed form, 
xinder the title of the Ortus Vocabulorum. Of the 
Medulla Grammatices, or Grammatic^, the MSS. which 

CAMD. soc. h 
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may especially be cited are, among several in the Harleian 
CoUection, those marked 2257 and 2270 ; two valuable 
MSS. in the collection of Sir Thomas PhiUipps, Bart. 
8244 and 8306 (MSS. Heber, 1020 and 1360) ; and the 
MS. in the Chapter Library at Canterbury, which is the 
more remarkable on account of the large number of cor- 
responding Anglo-Saxon words, which have been added 
in the margin, as it is supposed, by the hand of Somner. 
A copy is also preserved in the Pepysian library at Cam- 
bridge, erroneously described as an English and Latin, 
instead of a Latin-English Dictionary, and another in the 
Library at Holkham. The most ancient MS. hitherto 
noticed is in the possession of the Editor ; and it must be 
observed, that although the work is substantially the 
same, the variations of the text in all these copies are 
found to be very great, and deserve careful comparison. 
A highly valuable MS., dated 1483, consisting of anEnglish 
and Latin Dictionary, whoUy distinct from the Prompto- 
rium, and written apparently in the North-Eastern parts 
of England, is cited as the Catholicon Anglicum. For 
free use of this important source of illustration the Editor 
is indebted to the kindness of its late lamented possessor, 
the Right Hon. Lord Monson. The curious work of 
John Palsgrave, entitled, " Eclaircissement de la langue 
Fran^oyse," 1 530, the quaint sentences of Horman's Vul- 
garia, 1519, and various other early printed authorities of 
equal rarity, have been made available to the utmost of 
the Editor's ability. But much has been inevitably left 
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without any explanatory comment; and the Editor is 
apprehensive that the elucidations which he has been 
enabled to offer will tao frequently be found insufficient 
or defective. In a work that has demanded much minute 
research and detailed reference, numerous errors must, 
with the utmost care^ have occurred ; and he will thank- 
fully appreciate any corrections or suggestions with which 
those who are interested in such researches may favour 
him. Considerable inconvenience has arisen from the 
impossibility of gaining access to treatises from which the 
Latin words in the Promptorium were derived. The 
author cited as '' Mirivalensis, in Campo florum/* is 
unknown^ and all researches in order to discover that 
work, which supplied many of the * most curious and 
obscure terms, have hitherto been fruitless. No MS. of 
the Derivationes Ugucionis has yet been found which 
answers to the description here given, " Ugucio versifi- 
catus ; '* and the ^^ Commentarius curialium ** is likewise 
still a desideratum. On these points of difficulty the 
Editor, in behalf of his endeavour to offer in the present 
work some contribution towards the archaic lexicography 
of the English language, would solicit the aid of those 
who are more conversant than himself with early MS. 
Uterature. 

131, Piccadilly, 

Jiily 29, 1843. 
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PROMPTORIUM PARVULORUM. 



Incipit preaubuluh.' Cernentibus soUitnte clericorum con- 
diciones, nunc statuum et graduum diversorum numeroae videntur 
jam varii clericali se nomine gloriantes, qui tamenin suis colloquiis 
passim quotidieque barbarizarido, sic' usum et artem Latine loquele, 
aut pene, aut penitus perdiderunt, quod eonim quam plures quasi 
de doctis indoctos, de sciolis inscios, noverca virtutum et viciorum 
mater degenerans produxit oblivio. Unde ego, dictus indigne 
frater predicator,* et Lenne sub legula paupertatis astrictus, ta- 
libus ut valeo compaasus, ac juTenum clericorum gramaticare* 
Tolencium misertus, presentem libellum non tam rudem ' sed quam 
utilem eiadem scribendum curavi ; potissime cum ipsis qui nunc 
ad usum ' clericalis loquele velut cervi ad fontes aquanim deside- 
rant, sed Latina vocabula ignorantes, et instmctorum ad libitum 
copiam ut cupiunt non habentes, singultu et suspiriis ut onagri 
in siti sua deficiunt, ac velut intema fame, sic eciam tabescunt, quod 
pene de eis illud Trenorum eloquium merito cum mesticia jam 
poterit recitari, parvuU petierunt panem, et non erat qui frangeret 
«8.' Igitur ego pre&tus, qoamvis rudis et insdus, plusque ' 
aptus discere quam docere, tamen ut ex libris gramaticorum in- 

I ladpit prolDgiu in libcUnm qoi didtnr * Rndem qum, k. p. 

Promploriiu Pnerantm, r. Promptariiii ' i. f> tbe word ninm ii omiltcd ia 

puTnlormn, k. HarL MS. 

> Slc qood, p. ' Lamentatioiu, W. 4. 

* PrediMtornm, k p. * x. p. plu la omitted in H>ri. M3. 

* Qnm mitiitff , K- p. 

CAHD. SOC. B 



2 PROMPTORIUM PARVULORUM. 

tellexi^ ad predictorum profectum^ exile hoc opus coUegi^ precipue 
Catholicon, Campo florum^ Diccionario, aliisque opusculis et 
tractibus^ sepius vero ex inquisicione meliorum^ * sed rarissime 
quamvis quandoque ex ingenio fallibili^ et capite proprio personali. 
In quo quidemlibello primoAnglicanavocabula* secundum ordinem 
alphabeti; prout gramaticalia gramaticonim in libris reperiuntur 
ac scribuntur, conscripsi^ et postea correspondencia sibi Latina, 
cum notulis parcium^ generum, ac declinacionum ; ' sic tamen ut 
in * qualibet litera alphabeti^ nomina et cetere partes, verbis tamen 
exceptis^s primo pariter sunt inserta^ et tunc tandem ipsorum verba 
breviter declinata^ ordine quo supra sunt secuta. * Comitatus 
tamen Northfolchie ^ modum loquendi solum sum secutus, quem 
solum ab infancia didici^ et solotenus plenius perfectiusque cog- 
novi. Opus autem istud Promptorium parvulorum, sive cleri- 
corum, peto si placeat appellari^ . eo quod hic seclusis scriptis 
gramatice curiosis, sub quodam quasi breviloquio^ medullam tamen * 
verborum continens, pre brevitate sui aut in promptu, aut de facili, 
a cunctis clericis valeat possideri ; et quod in eo queritur non dis- 
currendo per multa, sed statihi et in promptu poterit inveniri.* 
Cunctostamen pedagogos,didascuIos,sive eciam magistros^ precibus 
humiliter deposco^ ut cum exile hoc opus perspexerint^ quod Deo 
me juvante sit recte scriptum approbent, et quod male aut devie 
pie corrigant et emendent ; *^ quatinus gramatici exiles et pueri in 
volumello hoc brevi, tanquam in speculo^ possint inspicere^ et 
communia vocabula que sunt ad linguam Latinam spectantia libere 
et statissime invenire : necnon et quam plures alii absque rubore 

> Majoram, k. rated in oue alphabetical airaDgement with 

' K. p. omitted in Harl. MS. the other parts of speech. 

* Theae have been omitted in the pre- * Subsecnta, k. pencripta, p. 

sent edition. See Prefiice. ' Comitatus tamen Orientalium An« 

* Sub. K. p. glorum modum loquendi quem» &c. p. 

* This arrangement has, for greater fa- * Tantum, p. 

cilitj of reference, been changed in the * k. p. iuTenire, Harl, MS. 

present edition : the yerbs are incorpo- ><* Emendant, k. 
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post terga metencium * spicas eciam possint colligere, qui forte aut 
etatis, aut aliarum causarum pre pudore confusi^ id quod minus 
sciunt ab aliis discere erubescunt. Igitur quicunque sibi in hoc 
opere inculto * utilitatis aUquid solaciive perspexerint^ Deo gratias 
reddant^ et pro me peccatore misericorditer intercedant. Explicit 
preambulum in libellum predictum/ secundum vulgarem modum 
loquendi orientalium Anglorum. 

Isti sunt auctores ex quorum libris collecta sunt vocabula hujus 
libelli^ per fratrem predicatorem reclusum Lenne Episcopi, Anno 
Domini millesimo cccc. xl°. Cujus anime propicietur Deus. 
Et intitulatur liber iste Promptorium parvulorum. Hoc modo 
scribuntur nomina auctorum infra in hoc libro. 

Januensis in suo Catholicon . • cath. 

Uguitio in majori volumine • . . uo. 

Uguitio versificatus .... uo. v. 

Brito ....... BRiT. 

Mirivalensis in campo florum . . c. f. 

JohannesdeGarlondia^inDiccionario } 
scolastico . . • . ) 

Commentarius curialium . . • comm. 

LibellusmisteriorumquidiciturAnglia l mist 

quefulget • • . . i 

Merarius mer. 

Distigius DisT. 

Robertus Kylwarbi . . . . KYLVtr. 

Alexander Neccham .... necc. 
Cum aliis variis libris et libellis inspectis et intellectis^ Deo adju- 
vante cum tota curia celesti.^ 

1 K. H. p. metaendam, Harl. MS. ' k. p. incalte, Harl. MS. 

' Qui didtur Promptoriaa panmloramy k. h. In the edition by W. de Worde the 
work is entitled, Promptaaiium parrulorum dericorum, quod apud noi Medulla gram- 
matice appellatur. 

* This list of the Latin authorities consulted by the compiler of the Promptorium is 
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Nota, quod quicunque alterius patrie vocabula^ a dicte prime 
vocabulis aut sillaba aut littera aliquo modo discrepanda^ voluerit 
in hoc libro inserere^ caveat ut semper secunda ' litera cum prima 
observetur, ut puta^ non scribat honde pro hande^ nec nosb pro 
NESE^ aut MON pro MAN^ ncc KAYE pro keye/ et sic de aliis ; 
sed ' sic scribaty hande vel hond^ nesb vel nosb^ et sic de aliis : 
quia aliter liber cito yiciabitur et ordo scribendi confundetur, ac 
scrutatores yocabulorum scrutando deficient^ dum ea que scru- 
tabuntur in locis debitis non inveniant/ 

found only in the Harl. MS. and U now printed for the first time. See in the Preface 
noticea of the writings above ennmerated. 

1 K. Becundam, Harl. MS. 

2 In locis debitis secundum Tocem literarum scribantur, k. * Vel k. 

4 Invenient, Harl. MS. The list of authora ia in the Harl. MS. placed before the 
Preambulum, but has been here transposed. In the King's MS. the admonitorj Note 
alone, wh.ich is aboye given» is ibund at the end of the Tolume. 
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A-BACKE, or backwarde. Retroy 

retrorsufn* 
A-BASCHYD, or a-ferde. Territusy 

perterritus. 
A-BASCHEMENT, or a-fer. Terrory 

pavory formido, 
A-BATYN. Subtraho. 
A-BATEMENT, or wythdrawynge of 

wyghte,^ or mesure, or other 

thyngys. Subtractioy defalca- 

tio, 
Abbeye. Abbacia. 
Abbesse. Abbatissa, 
A-BYDYNNE. ExpectOy prestolor. 
Abydynge. Expectacio, 
Abyte, i. clothynge. Habitus. 
Able, or abulle, or abylle. JJa- 

biliSi idoneus, 
Ablyn, or to make able. Habi" 

lito, 
A-BOCCHEMENT, or a-bocchynge.* 

Augmentumy cath. AmpUfica' 

mentum, cath. 
Abhominable. Abhominahilis, 
Abhominacyon. Abhominacio, 
Abbott. Abbas, 
Above. Supray superius. 



Abowte. Circwny circa, 
Abreggyn. Abbrevio, 
Abbrochyn or attamyn a vesselle 

of drynke.» Attananoy cath. 

depleo, 
Absence, or beynge a-way. Ab- 

sentia, 
Absent, not here, (or a-way, k.) 

Abs^, 
Absteynyn. Abstineo, 
Abstynence. Abstinentia. 
Abstynent, or absteynynge, or 

he that dothe abstynence. Ab^ 

stinens, 
Abulle, supra in able. HabiUsy 

idoneus, 
Abulnesse. Habilitasy aptitudoy 

idoneitas, 
Abundance, or grrete plente. 

AbuTidancia, 
ABUNDYN,orhaueplente. Abundo. 
AcENT, or assent, or grawntynge. 

Assensus, 
AcENTYN, (assentiiige, p.) or 

grawntyn. Assencio, 
A-CETHEN for trespas (acethe, 

K. aceth, p.).^ ScUisfactio. 



1 Wyghte, Kiiig'8 MS. weyte, p. The Harl- MS. reads mete. 
^'^ Augmentumf adaugtM, a.boccbemeat. mkd. or. ms. phill. 
s '* Thilke tonne, tbat I shal abroche.*' cii auc. Wif of Batbes Prol. 
« ^* And if it suffice not for asseth." p. plouhm. See Jamieson, under Assyth, 
and Spelman. 
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AcHE, an erbe.' Apium. 
A-CHETYN. Canfiscor, 
AcHWYN, or €eyn. VitOy devito. 
AcHUYNOE, or beynge ware (ache- 

wynge, k. achue, p.) Precavmsy 

vitatu. 
A-CYDE, or a-cydenandys, or a-slet, 

or a-slonte (acydnande, k. acyd- 

enam, p.) Ohliquey vel a latere. 
A-CYNEN, or ordeyn. Assigno. 
A-CLOYED.' Acclaudicatusy inchi' 

vatus. 
AcLOYjEN, (acloyin, k.) Acclau- 

dicoy a^clavoy inclavo, 
A-coLDE. Frigidusy algidusy 

frigoTosus. 
(ACOLYTE. Acolytusy P.) 
A-coMELYD for coulde, or a- 

clommyde (acomyrd, p. acom- 

bred, w.)' JEviraius, enervatus, 
A-coMERYD,^(acombred, w. acoii- 

tyrd, p.) Vexatus. 
A-coMERYNGE, or a-comcrment, 



(acombrynge or a-combrement, 

w. a-comyrment, p.) Vexacio. 
A-coRDYD, or of on a-corde. 

Concors. 
(AcoRDYD, or made at one, 

Concordatus, p.) 
A-coRDYN. Concordo. 
( AcoRDYNG. Concordanciay k. p.) 
A-CORDYNGE, or beynge fytte or 

mete. Convenio, 
AccoRNE, or archarde, frute of the 

oke.* Glans, 
AccusYD. Accusatus, 

( ACCUSYN. AcCUSOy H. p.) 

AccuBYNGE (accusacyon, p.) Ac- 

cusado, 
Adam, propyr name. Adam, 
Adamant, precyowse stone.* 

Adama^, 
Addycyon, or puttynge to for 

encrese. (addyng or puttynge 

to, p.) Addicio, 
Admytyn, orgrawntyn. Admitto* 



> Ache, or hoppe, o&t. voc. SkinQer gives ache, for smallage, from Fr. Packs, 
parflley. See Cotgr. 

s " To acloye with a nayle as an yuell smythe dothe an liorse foote, enelouer, Ac- 
loyed aa a horses foot, encloui.** palso. The more nsnal sense of the word is as 
Horman nses it, **My stomake is accloyed, /oMtidionts, nauseaiundus.** Florio 
renders tnehiodare, ** to clow, or pricke a horse with a naile.*' 

s <*/o ay la mayn n estoniye, so acomeled.'* oaut. de bibblesw. Amndel 
MS. SSO. Acomlyt. MS. Phill. In thelaterWycliffiteTersion, Isaiah xxzr. 3, isread, 
" Coumfort je clomsid, ether eomelid hondis, and make ^e strongfeble knees.'* MS. 
Cott. Claud. E« II. In the earlier yersion the passage is rendered, " Coumforteth the 
hondes ioosid atwynne,'* MS. Douce. In the Latin, ** manus distohttas.** 

4 «* I am accombered with corrnpt humours, obruor pituita. The snoffe acombreth 
the matche, that he can nat burn clere, fungi elychnium ohsident.** horm. Piera 
Ploughman uses the word in the sense of to oyercomei or destroy. 

** And let his shepe acomber in the mire." chauc. 

See Depos. of Ric. II. published by the Camden Society, pp. 39, 30. 

^ Glana, an acharne, Vocab. Harl. MS. 1002. Accharne, okecome, oht. v. A.8. 
aecem. In the curious inyentory of the effects of Sir Simon Burley, who was be- 
headed 1388, are enumerated, ** deusc paire deepater noatere de aumbre blane, fun eotm- 
trffait de Atchernes, Pautre rounde.'* MS. in the possession of Sir Thomas Philtipps. 

* ** Lapit ferrum attrahens, an adamounde stone, maffnea:'* -whitinton oramm. 
Aymant. palso. 
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A-DO, or grete bysynesse. SolUd- 

tudo. 
A-DEWE, or farewelle (adwe or far 

wel, p.) Vale, 
Affodylle herbe (affadylle, k. 

p.) ' Affodillusy albucea. {Affa- 

dttlay K.) 
Affeccyon, or hertyly wellwyll- 

ynge. Affectio, 
Affecte, or welwyllynge. Affee- 

tUSy CATH. 

A-FENCE, or offence. Offensa. 
Afendyd, or offendyd. Cffeneus» 
A-FERRE,not nye(afer, F,yProcuL 
A-ferde (or trobelid, k. h. p.) • 

Terrilu8,perterritus {turbatusy 

perturhatusj k. p.) 
Affermyd, or gprawntyd be worde. 

Affirmatus. 
Affyrmyn, or grawntyn. Affirmoy 

a^sero, 
Affermynge. Affirmacio. 
Affynyte, or alyaunce. Affinitas.^ 
A-FORNE (afore, p.)* Ante, 

coram. 
A-FORNANDE (aformande, h. p. 

afromhand, j. aforehande, w.) 

Antea. 
A-FRAY. Pavory terroryformido» 
Affrayed, w/>ra. Territusypor 

vore percussus. 
Aftyr. Post, 



Aftyr parte of a beste, or the 
hyndyr (parte, p.), or the 
crowpe. Clunis. 

Aftyr parte, or hynder parte of 
the schyppe. Puppis, cath. 

Aftyrward. Postechpostmodum. 

Agas.* 

Agas, propyr name. Agatha. 

A-GASTE, supra in a-ferde. 

Age. JStaSy senium, senectusy 
senecta. 

The vij AGYS. Primdy infancioy 
qua continet vij annos ; se^ 
cunda^ puericia, usque ad guar- 
tumdecimum annum ; tercia 
adolescentiay usque ad xxix^. 
annum ; quartajuventus, usque 
ad quinquagesimum annum ; 
quinta gravitasy usquiadlxx^. 
annum; sexta senectusy que 
nullo terminatur termino (non 
te7imna4ur certo numero, p.) ; 
senium est ultima pars senec- 
tutis. Septima erit in resur- 
rectione Jinali. cath. 

A-GAYNE, or a-3eyne (ayen, p.). 
Iterumy adhuc. 

A-6EYNE, or a-gaynewarde. Retro, 

A-GAYNBYER, or a raumsomere. 
Hedemptor. 

(Ageyn byinge. Redemptioy 

K. H. P.) 



1 " Affadylly a yelowe fLoMrtftnfivdille,*^ palsg. 

* Forby, in enameratiiig among the provincialiBms of Norfolk the word afeard, 
noticed that formerly it waa not, as at present, lynonymous with afraid. 

" This wif was not aferde ne affraide.*' chauc. 

The Harl. MS. indeed, renders both aferde and afrayed by territus, bnt the reading of 
the King'8 MS. agreeing with the printed editions, seems preferable. Aferde or tro- 
belid, turbatu», perturbatus. Compare Abaschyd or aferde. A.S. afered, territus. 

3 After AFFTNYTK, the Harl. MS. h^ the word a-fotstk, lirida. See under the 
letter F. 

* Aforen, afome, afore. chauc. A.S. aet foran. 

* The Harl. MS. gives Aoas twice, first without any corresponding Latin word, 
but probably it is the same as Haoas pnddynge, tueelum. 
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Agyd. AntiquafuSj senectus, ve- 

teranuSf veteratus. 
Agyn, or growyn agyd. SeneOf 

senesco. 
AoGLOT, or an aglet to lace 

wyth alle.^ Acus^ aculus, (acu- 

lOjF.) 

Agoreggyn, or to greue more. 

Aggravo.'^ 
Aggroggyd, or aggreuyd. Ag' 

gravatus. 
AoGRUGGYNGE, or a-greuynge. 

Aggravacioy aggravamen. 
AoGREUAUNS. Grtwameny no' 

cumentumy tedium, 
AoRBUYD. Gravatusy ut supra. 
AoRiMONY, or egrimony, herbe. 

Agrimonia, 



Agrotone wyth mete or drynke 

(agrotonyn, K.). Ingurgito. 
Agrotonyd, or sorporryd wyth 

mete or drynke.* Ingurgitatus, 
AoROTONYNOE, or sorpoiTynge. 

Ingurgitacio. 
Agwe, sekenes (ague, w.). AcutOj 

querquera. c. f. cath. 
A-H A. Evaje. 
Ake, or ache, or akynge. Dolor. 

AkYN. DoleOy CATH. 

Akyr of londe. Acra. 

Akyr of the see flowynge (aker^ 

p.)4 Impetus maris. 
Alle, or euery dele. Totus. 
Alle, or ylke. Omnisy quiUbet. 
Alabaster, a stone. Alabas- 

trumy Pariumj c. f. 



1 " Agglet of a lace or poynt, /er, To agglet a poynt, or set on an agglet ypon a 
poynt or lace, ferrer, palso. Wyll you fet none agglettes vpon yonr poyntes ? «n- 
ferrer vox eeguylettuJ'^ This word denotea properly the tag, but ia often naed to rignifr 
the lace to which it was attached. '* Myn aglet, mon lasset, a poiut, laferrure d*un lauet.** 
B. PTNSON, Good boke to leme to speke French; 

< ** Agregier, aupporter avee peine.** noauvF. lacokbb. 

* Agroted, chaucer, Legend of 6. W. ia explained cloyed, snrfeited. 

4 This word is still of local use to denote the commotion cansed in some tidal ri?er8y 
at the flow of the tide. In the Ouse, near Downham bridge, aboye Lynn, the name is 
eager, as also in the Nene, between Wisbeach and Peterborough, and the Onse near York, 
and other rivers. Camden calls the meeting of the Ayon and Seyern, higre. Compare 
Skinner, nnder the word eager. In Craven Dial. acker is a ripple on the water. Aker 
ieems, howerer, to haye had a more extended meaning, as applied to some torbnlent 
cnrrents, or commotions of the deep. The MS. Poem entitled Of Knyghthode and 
Batayle, Cott. M8. Titus A. xxiii. f. 49, commending the skill of mariners in judging 
of the iigns of weather, makes the following allnsion to the aker. 



i< 



Wel know they the remue yf it a-ryse, 

An aker is it dept, I ynderstonde, 

Whos myght there may no shippe or wynd wyt stonde. 

This remue in th'occian of propre kynde 

Wyt oute wynde hathe his oommotioun ; 

The maryneer therof may not be blynde, 

But when and where in euery regioun 

It regnethe, he moste haue ins^tioun, 

For in viage it may bothe haste and tary, 

And ynaTised thereof, al mys cary.*' 

Aker seems to be dertved from A.S. se, water, and cer, a tum ; s»-cir signifies the ebb 
of the sea. cjbdm . See Nares, under Higre. 
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Allabowte. Undiquey circum' 

qtMque. 
A-LATDE. Temperaius, remissusy 

permistus. 
A-LAN6E, or straunge (alyande, p.) 

ExtraneuSi exoticua. 
A-LANGELT, or straungely (aly- 

aundly, j.) Extranee. 
A-LANGENESSE, or strawQgeaesse 

(alyaundnesse, j.) Extraneitas» 
Alas. EugCf eugey prodolor. 
Ablaste (alblast, p.) Baiista. 
Alblasterb. Alblastarius, (ba" 

listariuSf k. p.) 
Alberey, 9e/alebrey (albry, p.)' 

Alehrodiumyfictum est. 
Alkamye metalle (alcamyn, p.) * 

Alkamia* 
Aldyr tre, or oryelle tre. Al- 

nusy c. F. 
Aldyrbeste. Optimus, 
Aldyrkyr (alderkerre, k. alder- 

kar, p.y Alnetum, viz, locus uhi 

alni et tales arbores crescunt, 

C. F. 

Aldyrleste. Minimus* 

Aldyrmann. Aldirmannusy se- 

nior, 

Aldyrmoste. Maximus, 

Aldyrnexte. Propinquissimus. 



Ale. Cervisioy c. f. cervisia 

quasi Ce7'eris vis in aquoy hec 
Ceresy i. Deafrumenti; (et hic 

nota bene quod est potus Angh' 

rtcm, p.) 
Ale whyle hys (it is, k.) newe.^ 

Celia, c. f. comm. 
Allegyance, or softynge of dys- 

ese. Alleviacio. 
Aleggyn, or to sofle, or relese 

peyne. AlleviOf mitigo. . 
Allegyauncb of auctoryte (of 

auctours, p.) Allegaciom 
Aleggyn awtowrs. Allego. 
Aley yn gardeyne. Peribolusy 

CATH. c. F. perambulatorium 

et periobolumf ug. (peram- 

bulumj Dicc. p.) 
Aleyne, propyr name. Alanus. 
Allefeynte, or feynte. Segnis. 
Allefeyntelye (alfeynly, k.) 

Segniter. 
Allefully. TotaliteTy complete. 
Algatys, or allewey.^ Omninoy 

omnimodey penitus. 
ALLEiiOLEfro brekynge. Integet'. 
Alleiiole, or alleheyle. Sanusy 

incolumis. 
Allehooly (all holy, p.) /n- 

tegrcy integraliter, totaliter. 



^ " Alebery for a gicke man, cAatKfeati,*' palso. ; which CotgraT« renders, caiulle, 
warm broth. 

3 Alcamyne, ttrquenUe, palso. A mlzed metal, snpposed to be produced by alchymy, 
and which receiTcd thence the name. See Nares. 

' Carre, a wood of alder, or other trees in a moist hoggy pkice, ra r. See Forby and 
Moore. Dacange gives koAeir, kaeyum, saitctum. 

< AUer, ^be gen. plar. ealra, A.S. is osed by Chaucer, both by itself, and compoanded : 

" Shall have a soaper at yoar aller eost." Prol. Cant. Tales. 

There occar also, alderfirst, alderlast, alderlevest, that is dearest of all, and alderfastest. 

' Compare Gttldb or oile, new ale. Ceiia, Orosius informs as, was the name of 
a Spanish drink made of wheat, and here seems to signify the sweet and nnhopped 
wort. 

* ** Wyll you algates do it ? ie vouiez vous/aire iout ^force f ** palbo. *' I damned 
thee. thou must algates be dead.*' CflAuc. Sompnoar's Tale. A.S. Alseats, omnhio, 

CAMD. SOC. C 
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4^LYAUNCE, or affynyte. Affinitas, 
Alysaunder, herbe, or stan- 

marche.' Macedonia. 
Alysaunder, propyr name. A- 

lexander. 
A-LYRE, or euyn lyke. EquaUi. 
Allelykely, or euynly (a lyke 

wyse or euynly, k. p.) Equal' 

iter, 
A-lyke, or lyke yn lykenes. Sp- 

milia. 
A-lytylle. Modicumj pai*um. 
A-LYVE. Vivus. 
Alyen, straunger. ExtraneuSy 

alienus. 
Alyen, strauDger of an other 

londe. Altellusy altellay uo. c. f. 
Alye. Affinis. 
Aly, or alyaunce. Affinitaa. 
Alkenkengy, herbe morub. ilfo- 

rella rubea. 
ALKENETherbe. Alkanea^ (ylicusy 

eklicw^ P.) 
Almaunde frute (almon, p.) 

Amigdalum, 
(Almaund tre, k. almon tre, p. 

AmigdaUiy amigdalus, cath.) 
Almary, or almery.' Almarium, 

c. F. almariolumi {armarium, 

Almery of mete kepynge, or a 

saue for mete.' Cibutum^ c. f. 

Almesse, or almos (elmesse, h. p.) 



Elimosinaf roga, c. f. et dicitur 

elimosina ab el, quod est Deusy 

et moys quod est aquoj quasi 

aqua Dei ; quia sicut aqua ex- 

tinguit ignenh ita elimosina ex^ 

tinguit peccatum, 
Almesse of mete yeuyn to powre 

men, whan men haue ete. Mes- 

teleniumy comm. 
ALMESMANN,or womau (almesfiil- 

man, p.). ElimosinariuSi roga^ 

toriusy rogaioria, c. f. 
Almssshowsb. Xenodochiumj 

c. F. vel xenodociumj et xeno' 

dium^ orphanotrophiumj pro- 

seuca^ CATH. 
Allmyjghty (almyghty, p.) 

Omnipotens, cunctipotens. 
Allmyohtyhbde. Omnipotenciay 

cunctipotencia . 
Almoste. FerCf pene^ ferme. 
Alone. Solus. 
Alowans. Alloccuno. 
Alowedb. Allocatus. 
Allowyn yn rekenynge (or re- 

ken, p.). AUoco. 
Alpe, a bryde.* Ficedulay c. F. 
Allwey. Semper, continue. 
Alom, or alym, lyke glasse (alum 

glas, p.) Alumen, cath. 
Alure, or alurys of a towre or 

stepylle. •'' Canal, cath. ug. 

grunda, {canalis, p.) 



' Gerarde gives the name alezanders to the great or horge parsley, htppotelinum, 
s ** AlmaHolumt a lyteU almary or a cobborde. Serinium, Anglica almery.*' ort. ▼oc. 
** All my lytell bokes I patt in almeries, (serinii» ekartophilaeiiSt/brulis^ vel armarii») 
all my greatter bokis I put in my lyberary." horic. A.S. Almerisa, aerinium, 

* *< Almery, aumbry to pat meate in, unes almoires.** palsg. 

* ** Fieedula, a wodewale or an alpe.** mbd. or. In Norfolk the buU-finch is called 
blood-olph, and the green grosbeak, green-olf» probably a corruption of alpe. forby. 
Ray giTcs alp as generally signifying the bnll-finch. See Moore. 

* The alare seems in its primary sense to have been the passage behind the battle- 
meots, alloriumf ambulaerumt in French alleure or allSe: and which, senring as -a 
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Ambrose herbe. AmkrosiOf saU 

gia itilvestrisy cath.' 
Ambrose, propyr name. Am- 

hroaius. 
Amendyd. Correctus, emencUztus» 
Amendtmoe. Correctioy emen- 

dado. 
Amendtnge, or reparacyon of 

thyngys J»t byn weryd or 

a-peyryd (wom, p.) I^eparacio. 
Amendtn, or reparyn. Reparo. 
Amendtn. Emendo, 
Amendtn thyngys ]>at ar done 

fawty. Corrigo, 
Amerctn yn a corte, or lete. 

Amercio. 
Amerel of ])e see. Amirellus, 

classicarius, cath. c. f. 
Amte (Amy, propre name, p.) 

Amia. 
Amtsse, or wykkydly (or euyll 

done, p.) Maley neqmter, 
Amtce (amyte, H. k. p.) * Amit€h 

amictus. 



(Amtsb furred. Almicic^ c. f. 

K. p.). 
Amonge, or sum tyme. Inter' 

dum^ quandoque* 
Amonoe Bundry th^rngys. Inter. 
A-MOWTNTTN, or sygmfyyn. De- 

notoy significo, 
Amsote, or a fole (anysot, h. p. 

afolt, p.) Stolidus, baburiuSf 

c. F. insons. 
Amuce of an hare. Almuciumy 

habetur in horologio ditinesa' 

piencie. 
Ancle, infra m ankle. 
Annts, propyr name (Anneys, h. 

Annyce, p.) Agnes, 
Anbts seede, or spyce.^ Anetum^ 

anisum. 
Aneltd, or enelyd, injra in 

anoyntyd. 
Aneltnge, or enelynge, infra in 

anoynt^mge. 
Aneltn, or enelyn metalle, or 

other lyke.^ 



chaDnel to eollect the watera that fell npon the roof, and were carried oif through 
tbe gargoillea, the term alore came to be applied to the channel itself, aa it is here 
rendered. See Dncange, under the words Alatoriaf AUorium. Alure occun in Ro- 
bert of Gloucester. 

*' Up the aluri of the castlea the ladiea then stood, 
And beheld this noble game, and which knights were good.*' 

" The town to take and the torellis, 

Vautes, alouris and corneris." Kyng Alisaunder. 

' Ambrosei aehe ehampesiret palso. Ambrosia, herbapreduleis, wylde sawge, ort. 
voc. *' Ambrose» ambroisie, the herbe called oke of Cappadocia, or Jerusalem.** cotgr. 

' The amice is the first of the sacerdotal Testments : it is a piece of iine linen, of an 
oblong square form, which was formerly worn on the head, until the priest arrived 
before the altar, and then thrown back upon the shoulden. It was omamented with a 
rich parure, often set with jewels, which in ancient representations appean like a 
standhig collar round the neck of the priest. Dugdale gives an inventory in his History 
of St. Paul*s, taken 1295, which details the costly enrichments of the amice. 

' " Ammys for a ehannon, aumusse.** palso. This was tbe canonical Testmentlined 
with fur, that senred to cover the head and shoulden, and was perfectly distinct from 
the amyce. See aimucium in Ducange. 

« The King*s MS. gives Aneys heihe, amsum, and Aneyssede, anelum, 

' The word to anele was used in two senses, " to aneele a sicke man, anoynt hym with 
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Anethys.» Via;. 
ANTYFENERE^antyphaneTe, p. an- 

phenere, h.) Antiphonariusy 

(antiphanariwm^ p.) 
Angylle to take ^nrth fysche.' 

Piscale^ fistuca^ fitscina^ c. F. 

{hamillusy p.) 
Angure, or angwys (angyr, k. p.) 

Angor, c. f. angustia. 
Angur, or wrathe (angyr or 

wretthe, K. H. p.) Ira, tra- 

cundia. 
Angrye. IracunduSi bilosus, 

fillituSi felleus, malencolicus. 
Angwysche. Angustia, agonia^ 

angaria, 
Anyyntyschyn, or enyntyschyn. 

Sjnnanio. 
Anniuersary, or yereday (^er- 

day, K. H.^ Anniversariumj 

anniversarius. 
Ankyl. Cavillaf verticillum. 
Ankyr of a shyppe. Ancora. 
Ankyr, recluse. Anachorita. 
Anoyntyd, or enoyntyd (anelyd, 

or enelyd, ut supra). Inunctus. 
Anoyntyn (or enoynten, p.) 

InungOj ungo. 



Anoyntynge, or en<^tynge (an- 

elynge, br enelynge, ut stq^ra). 

Inunetio. 
A-NOON, or as-faste (anon, h. p.) 

Confestimy protinus, mox, dUh 

statirny illico. 
A-NOTHYR. AHery alius. 
Answere. Besponsumy respon" 

sio, antiphona^ 
AwNswBRYN. Respondeo. 
A.NTYLOPPE, beste. Tatulay c. f. 
(Antym. Antiphona^ k. h. p.) 
Antony, prop^rrname. Antonius. 
Ape, a beste. Simia. 
A-PECE (abce, p. apecy, k.') Al- 

phahetumy abecedarium, c. f. 
A-PBCB (abce, p.) lenier, or he ]^at 

lemythe ]>e abece. Alphabeticus, 

abecedariuSf c. f. 
Apechynge. Appellado. 
A-PECHOWRE, or a-pelowre. Ap- 

pellator. 
Apeyrynge, or apeyrement.* Pe' 

joracio, deterioracio. 
Appeyryn, or make wors. Pe* 

joro, deterioro. 
A-peel, or apelynge, supra in 

apechynge (apel, ii.) 



holj oyle. I lefte hym so farre past, tbat he waa houseled and aneeled, eommitnii et en- 
kuylU : and, to aneel a potte of erthe or suche lyke with a coloure, jilemm«r.*' palso. 
As applied to metal it signtiies to enamel, and occors in that sense. Lacombe and 
Koquefort giye tbe word fUelU, iimailli, 

' In Robert of Glouc. Wiclif and Chaucer, tbia word ia written imnethe, Tnnetbis. 
A. Saxon Un-ea^, vix. 

. > A. Saz. Ansel, hamut, In the St. Alban*8 Book, 1496, is a treatyse of fyssbynge 
with an angle; Shakespeare uses the word to signify the implement of fisbing. *' AngJe 
rodde, verge h pescher.^* palso. Angle twache, lumbricust which occurs in Vocabula 
Stanbrigiif 1513, seems to be the worm servingfor a bait. A. Sax. Anseltwecca. elfr. 

s Cotgrave renders Abecit an abcee, the crosse row. 

* Appeyching, accuMement, palsg. Fabyan relates that, in 14£5, ** many honeste 
men of the cytye were apeched of treason." Apeschert to impeach. kelham. 

s '* A litil sourdow apeyreth al the gobet*' 1 Cor. v. wicl. R. Brunne oses the 
Terb to apeire, which occurs also in Chaucer, Caut. Tales : 

" To apeiren any man, or him defame.'* 

" To appayre, or waxe worse, empirer,** palsg. 
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AppELYN. AppellOy CATH. 

A-PELE of belle ryngynge (apele 

of bellia, p.) Classicum, cath. 
Apperyn. Appareo, compareo, 
A-PLEGGE (apledge, p.) Ohsesy 

cath. va^. 
Applyed. AppUcatw. 
Applyyn. AppUcoy oppono. 
Applyynge. Applica^no, 
(Aposen, or oposyD. Opponoy 

K. H. p.) 
Apostata, he )>at leuythe hys 

ordyr. ApostcUa, 
Apostume (apostym, k. p.) 

Apostema. 
Apostylle. Apostolus* 
Apryle monythe (Aprel, h.) 

Aprile. 
Appulle, frute. Pomum^ malum. 
Appullhorde. Pomariumy 

CATH. 

Appulkeper. Pomarius, po- 

milio, pomo, c. f. 
Appulmoce, dyschmete (appul- 

mos, p.) ' Pomacium, c. f. 
Appullseller. PomiliuSi po- 

mUia, c AT H, pomiliOi c. f. uo. 
Appulle tree. Pomus. 
Appullyerde, or gardeyne, or 

orcherde. Pomerium^ CA x h. c. f. 

cum e et non cum a. 



A-queynte, or knowen. Notust 
cognitus, agnitus. 

A-QUEYNTAWNSE. NoticiOr, COg' « 

nitio% agnitio, 
Aqueyntyn, or to make know- 

leche (make knowen, p.) Noti" 
fico^ notumjacio. 
Aqwytte. Quietatus, acquie- 

tatus, 
Aqwytawnce (or quitaunce, p.) 

Acguietancia. 
Aqwytyn, or to make qwyte and 

sekyr. Acquieto, 
Aqwytyn, orqwytynand yeldyn. 

Reddo, 
Arage, herbe.* Attriplex {artri- 

plex, p.) 
A-RAY, or a-rayment. Oma' 

tusy apparatusy omamentumy 

cultus. 
Arayment. Paramentum, 
A-RAYN, or clo)>yn (arayen, p.) 

Induo, vestio, 
A-RAYN, or to make honeste (ara- 

yen, p.) Omoy adomo, ho' 

nestOj decuso, decoro, c. f. 

KYLW. 

Arayne, or ordeynyd (arayen or 
ordeyne, p.) Ordino, paro, 

Araynye, or erenye, or sonde.' 
Arena, 



1 Recipes for making thia dish occnr in the Form of Cury, pp. 43, 96, and other 
ancient books of oookery. See Harl. MS. 279» f. 16 b. Kalendare de Potaget dyuere, 
Apple mnse ; and Cott. MS. Julins, D. viii. f. 97. The foUowingis taken fromaMSL 
of the XV. cent. in the possession of Sir Thomas Phillipps. " Appyl mose. Take and 
aetheappyllys in water, or perys, or bothe togyder, and stamp heme, and strayne heme, 
and put heme in a dry potte, with hony, peper, safferone, and let hit haue but a boyle, 
and serue hit forthe as mortrewys." 

* ** Atriples domettiea^ Arage, or medlns.*' roy. ms. 18. A. Vl.f. S6 b, where its 
Tirtues are detailed Arage, arocAe. palsg. 

* There seems evidently here an error of the scribe in the Harl. MS. Arayn, ac- 
cording to Ray, is the name given in Nottinghamshire to the larger kind of spiders. It 
is used also in Yorkshire. The Latin-English Dictionary in Mr. Wilbraham*s library 
renders aranea an arayne, ffran/uit», an erayn webbe : the former word is in the Me- 
dnlla rendered, an attercoppe. See further, under Eranyk. 
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(AranyE) or erayne. Araneoy 

K. H. p.) 
, Arbttrowre. Arbiter, 
Archanoel yn heujm (arcawngel, 

H.). Archangelus. 
Archangel, d^e nettylle (arc- 

aungrell, p.) Archangelus. 
Ars, or arce (aars, h.) AnuSf 

culusy podex. 
Arswyspe. Maniperiumj dicc. 

anitergium. 
Arceter, or he )>at lemethe or 

techethe arte (arcetyr, h. k. p.) ' 

Artista. 
Arch yn a walle. Archus. 
Archer. Sagittarius, 
Archerye. Sagittariay arcus. 

CATH. 

A-RECHYN, or strecchyn (astretch- 

yn, p.) AtHngo. 
A-RENGE, or a-rewe (arowe, p.) * 

Seriatim. 
A-RESTE,or resty as flesche(arees- 

tyd, K. areest or reestyd, p.) 

Rancidus. 
A-RESTER, or a-tacher, or a catch- 

erel, or a catchepoUe. ^ln- 

gariuSf apparitor, cath. g. f. 
A-RESTE, or a-restynge. Ares- 

tacio. 



A-RBSTENESSE, or a-rostenesse of 

flesshe.' Rancor^ rancitas. 
Arestyn, or a-tachyn. Aresto, 

attachio. 
Aroumente. Argumentum. 
(Arkawngell, or archaungel. 

Archangelusy h. p.) 
Arme. Brachium. 
Armehools. Acella, subyrcus, 

CATH. in hrcuihium. 
Armyn. Armo. 
Armys, of auncetrye. Arma. 
Armure (armoure, p.) ArmOf 

armamentum, c. f. armatura^ 
Arneste, or hanselle (or emest, 

H. p. ansal, k. Strena, p.). 
Arneste, or eraeste, seryowste. 

Seriosita^s. 
Arnestely, oremestely. Seriose. 
A-ROWME, or moreyttere. JRemote, 

deprope, seorsum. 
Arte. Ars. 
Artyn, or constraynyn. Arto, 

coartOy stringo, astringo, con- 

stringo. 
Arowe. Sagitta. 
Arwe, or ferefuUe (arwhe, k. 

arowe, or ferdfiill, p.)* Ji- 

miduSi pavidus, formidolus, 
Jbrmidolosus. 



1 Arcetouri arct«n. PALSO. Roquefort ezplains arci en as etudiant en phUoMophie 
artifejF, artatus. 

3 *< I sball tell the all the story a-rewe, petpetuo tenore rem explicaho.^* Hoaic. 
The monkish chronicler Dowglas relates of the miracles ** the wiche God schowed for 
Seinte Thomas of Lancaster, that ablind priest dreamed that if he went to the place 
where the Earl had been slain he schulde have ayenne hia sighte ; and so he dremed 
iij nightes arewe.*' Harl. MS. 4690, f. 64 b. 

3 Among recipes of the XIV. century in a MS. in the possession of Sir Thomas Phillipps, 
is one ** to sauen Tenesone of rastichipe (or rastischipe)." See the RoU of A.D. 1381, in 
Forme of Cury, p. 111, "to do away Restyng of Venisone.** Skinner derives resty 
from A. Sax. rust, ruhigo. 

4 <' Aroume he hovyd, and withstood.** Rich. C. de lion. The word occurs in K. 
Alis, 3340, Chaucer, Book of Fame, b. ii. 33. See Wilbraham's Cheshire Glossary, 
under the word rynt. 

* A. Sax. ears, ignamSf earsian, torpescere pro timore. The word arwe occnrs in 
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Arwygyll worme.* AurealU, 

(aurialis, p.) ug. m auris» 
As. QwMi, gic, veluti. 
A-SAYYD. Temptatus, probatus. 
A-SAYYN. Tempto, attempto. 

A-SAYLYD. InsultUS. 
A-SAYLYN. InsiliOy CATH. 
A-SAYLYNGE. InsultUS. 

A-scHAMYD, or made a-shamyd. 

VerecundcLtus. 
A-SHAMYD, or shamefaste. Vers' 

cundus, pudorosus. 
AssE, a beste. Asinus, 
AssENEL, poyson (assenyke, py- 

sone, K. H. p.) Squilla, c. f. 
AssENT, or acent, or a graunte. 

Assensus. 
AsFASTE, or a-noon (asfast, or 

anone, p.). StaHm, confestim, 

protvnusy mox. 
AssYNONYN, supra in acynyn 

(asynyn or acynyn, p.) 
As K ER. Petitor, postulator. 



AsKYs, or aschys (aske or asche, 
K. H. p.) • Cinery cinis, c. F. 

AsKYSYE (askefise, k. p. aske- 
fyse, H.') Cinifioj ug. in fio, 

CATH. 

As K Y N. PetOy postulo, posco, 
Askynge. Peticioy postulacio, 
AscHE tre. Praxinus, 
AsLET, or a-slowte (asloppe, h. 

a slope, P.) Ohlique, 
AsoYLYN of synnys (or defautes, 

p.) Ahsolvo, 
AsoYNYD, or refusyd. Rejutaius. 

ASOYNYN. 

AsoYNYNGE, or refusyuge. Re» 

Jutacio, 
AsPE tre. Tremulus, 
A-sPYjE (aspye, k. h. p.), or a 

spye. jBxplorator, 
AsPYYN. Exploro, 
AsPYYNGE. Bxploracio, 
AsPYYD (aspyed, or peroeyued, 

perceptus^ H. p.) Ejrploratus, 



C. de LioD, i. 3891. '' Frenfche men arn arwe and feynte.** In Yorkshire arfe ia used 
in the sense of fearfol. See Boucher, under the words Arew, Arf, Arghe, and Arwe ; 
and Jamieson, under Erf, and Ergh. P. Ploughman usea the verh to arwe, to render 
timid. 

1 Thia inseet is called in Norfolk, erriwiggle. fo&by. In the Suffolk dialect, arra- 
wiggle. MOORS. A. S. ear-wissa» vermit auricularis, 

> A. Sax. Axe, azsa, einis, See Boucher, under the word Ass. 

* The reading of the Harl. MS. Askysye, is here g^veni although prohably it is an error, 
by inadyertence of the scribe. The printed editions all agree with the other MSS. in 
giving the word Askefise. In the M S. of the Medulla Gramm. in the possession of Sir 
Thomas PhiUipps, No. 1032, ciuiflo is rendered, an aske fyse ; and in another, No. 1360, 
** einiphh^ a f^re blowere, an yryn hetere, an askefyce.*' The word does not occur in 
several MSS. of the Medulla in the Brit. Mus., nor in the Ortus Vocabulorum, but in 
Mr. Wilbraham*s curious Latin-English Dictionary, printed about the same time as 
the Promptuarium, ciniflo is explained to be one, '* guiflat in cinere, vel qui preparat 
pulverem muliebrem, Anglice, aske fyste, a fyre blawer, or an yrne hotter.** The 
liarl. MS. S257, a Tariety of the Medulla, renders the word ** a heter of blode iren, or 
an axe wadelle ; *' and it appears in Ihre's Lexic. Suiogoth. ▼. Aska, that askefis waa 
applied as a term of reproach to those who remained indolently at home by the fireside, 
as axewaddle is used in Devonshire. See Palmer*s Glossary, and Boucher under the 
word Axewaddle. 
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AsTELLB, aschyyd (astyl schyde,i 

K. shyde, p.) Teda^ c. f. a#- 

iulaf CATH. cadicu 
AsTYLLABYRE, instniment (as- 

tyrlahy, p.) Astrolahiwmj 

c. F. 
AsTONYED, or a-stoyned yn man- 

nys wytte. Attonitusy conster' 

nattUy ttupejactus, perculsue, 
A'sTONYD, as mannys wytte. At- 

tonoy CATH. U6. in tono. 
AsTONYNGE, or a-stoynynge yn 

wytte. Stupefacticy constev' 

natioj attonicio. 
AsTOYNYN, or brese werkys. 

(astoyn, or brosyn, p.) Quatio, 

quassOi cath. 
AsTORYN, or instoryn wyth nede- 

fulle thyngys. Instauro. 
AsTRAY, or a best Jiat goythe 

astray. Palansy c. f. vagula^ 

cath. 
AsTRAYLY (astray, or astrayly, 

p.) Palahundey kylw. 
(AsTRETCHYN or arechyn. At' 

tingo, p.). 

(ASTROLOGERE. AstrologUS, P.) 



(AsTROLOGY. Astrofogia, p.) 
AsTRONOMERE. Astronomus. 
AsTRONOMYB. Astronomia. 
A-STRUT, or strutyngly (strowt- 

ingly, p.) Turgide. 
A-suNDYR. Distinctus, divisus, 

disjunctus. 
A-soNDYR, or brokyn. Practus. 
A-suNDERLY. Disfunctim, separ- 

atim, divisim, 
AsuRE." Asura. 
AsuRYN, or insuryn. Assecuro, 

securo. 
Attacuyn, supra in arestyn. 
ATHAMYD,asa wessel wy th drynke 

(atamed, p.)3 Attaminatus, dicc. 

depletus, cath. 
Attamyn a wesselle wyth drynke, 

or abbrochyn. Attamino, depleo. 
Atthamynge of a wesselle wyth 

drynke. Attaminacio, depletio. 
A-TASTYN. Pregusto. 
Atteynyn, supra in strechyn 

(astretchyn, p.). 
Atteyntyn. Convinco. 
Attyr, fylthe.* Sanies. 
Attyrcoppe.* Aranea. 



1 See ScHTTD. Melle, etielle, eopeau, iclat de boU, RoauKF. a piece of a wooden 
log deft for buniing. 

* *' Lazirium, i. e. iheaustum, or asur colour,*' ort. yoc. See Ducange, under the word 
Lazur; and directions " for to make fyn azure of lapis lazuli," and distinguishing lapia 
lazuly from *' lapia almaine, of whiche men maken a blew bia azure.*' Sloan. MS. 73. 
f. 215, b. 

3 John de Garlandia says, ** Preeones vini elamant gula hiante vinum attaminatum in 
iabemis, portando vinum temptandum, fusum in eratere,** which the gioss reuders 
atamyd. Liber dictns Diccionarius, Harl. MS. 1002. f. 177, b. 

4 A. Saz. Atter, venenum. ''Tfaia sore is full of matter, or ater ; purutentum,*' 
HORM. Atter has the same sense in Norfolk at the present time, and Skinner mentiona 
the word as commonly used in Lincolnshire. See whttx>uwrb. 

* A. Saz. Atter-coppa, aranea, literally a cup, or head of poison. See a curious tale 
of the effect of the Tenom of the atturooppe at Shrewsbury, in the Preface to Lang- 
toft'B Chron. Heame, i. p. cc. The Medulla renders aranea, an attercoppe, and the 
English Gloss. on the " Liber Tocatus Equus," Harl. MS. 1002, f. 114, ezpUins the 
same word as adduroop. Palsgrave gives ** Addircop or Spiners web, jiraignie ; *' and 
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A-TYRE, or tyre of women.* Re' 

dimiculumf cath. cultusj c. f. 
A-TYRYN yn womeyns a-ray, supra 

in AKAYV,RedimiOfOrnOyCATH, 
Atreet (atrete, p.) Tractatim, 

(tractimy distinctey K.) 
A-TWYXYN (atwexyn, h. atwyxt, 

p.) Inter. 
A-TURNEYE (atume, k. h. p.) 

Suffectus, c. F. aitumaiuSi suh^ 

stitutus, 
Atte )>e laste. Tandemy dc" 

mum, novissime. 
A-WHYLE (avayle, k. p. awayt, 

w.) * Profectusy proventus, 

emolumentum, 
A-VAYLYN, or profytyn. Valeo, 

prosum, CATH. 
A-wAYTE, or waytynge (awayt- 

inge, p.) Exploracio, explo' 

ratus, \ 

(AwAYTiNGE, or takinge heede, 

p. Attendens.) 



A-VAUNCEMENT. Beneficium, 
A-VAUNCYD (avauntyd, h. avaunt- 

ed, p.) Reneficiatus, 
A-VAUNCE, or boste (avaunt, k. p.) 

Jactanciay arrogancia, 
A-VAUNTYN, or boostyn.' JactOf 

arrogOy ostento. 
A-VANTAGE (auauntage, p.) Pro' 

ventusy cath. emolumentumy 

avauntagium, (prerogativa^ p.) 
AwBE (awlbe, p.) Alba^ poderisy 

CATH. 

AwBEL or ebelle tre (ebeltre, 

k. p.)^ Ebonus, vibumuSf 

Dicc. (ebenus, p.) 
AwBURNE coloure. Cit^nnus» 
AwEordrede. Timorypavor, ter^ 

roryjbrmido, 
A-WEY, or nott here. Absens. 
AuELONGE (awelonge, h. awey- 

longe, p.) ^ Oblongus. 
AvENQE herbe.^ Avancich sana' 

munda. 



Ray says that in ComberlaDd the word attercob signifies the web, as it does aUo in York- 
•hire. See boucbbr and jamieson. In the Legenda Aurea, spiders are called spyn- 
coppes. Saynt Felyz, f. 72. In Trevisa*8 version of the Polychronicon, it is said that 
in Ireland " there ben attercoppes, bloode-sonkers, and eeftes that doon none harme." 
Cazton, f. 63, b. 

> '* Atyre for a gentilwomans heed, a/ottr." palso. See hereafter under ttri. 

' " Auayle, ji^rott^/.*' palso. See an enactment in Rot. Parl. VI. 203, regardin^ 
certain manors " with all proufites and avayles to the same perteyning.'* 

* " Though you do neuer so many good dedes, you lese your mede if you auaunte 
you of them, te vanter.** palso. The word occurs in another sense in Elyofs Librarie, 
** Vendiio, to sell often, to auaunt, venditatio, an auaunt** 

4 It is very doubtful what tree is here intended. Forby obsenres that in Norfolk 
the asp tree, populus tremulaf is called ebble, which seems to be merely a Tariation of 
abele, the name given by botanists to the populus atba, In a vocabulary in Harl. 
MS. 1002, vibumum is rendered *' a awberne.*' The Promptuary gives hereafter eban 
TRi, Ebanus, In early French writers the ** boi» d^aubor^^ is often mentioned as in 
esteem for making bows, but its nature has not been satisfactorily explained, and pos- 
sibly it may have been identical with the awbel. In German the yew tree is called eben. 

' This word occurs again hereafter, w arpyn, or wex wronge or avelonge as vesselle, 
oblonffo. In Harl. MS. 1003, f. 119, oblongo is rendered to makeauelonge ; and in the 
editor*8 MS. of the Medulla, oblongue is rendered auelonge. A. S. Awoh, obligue, 
Moore givea the word avellong, used in Suffolk, when the irregular shape of a field 
interferes with the equal distribution of the work. 

* Avens, earyophillata. skinner. The virtnes attributed, at the time the Promp- 

CAMD. SOC. D 
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AvENE of corn (ftwene^ k. awne, 

p.) i Arista, cath. 
AvENERE.^ AbcUiSf duorum ge- 

nerumi cath. 
A-VENTURE. Fortuna. 
A-WERB, or dowte (awe, k. p.) ' 

Dubium, ambiguum^ per^ 

plexus. 
AwFYN of ]>e chekar.' Alfinus. 
AwGRYM.^ Algarismus. 
AvYSEMENT. Indicie, deliberacio. 
AvYSYD. Provisus, avisatus. 



A-VYSYN. Delibero. 

AwKE, or angry.^ ContrariuSf 

bilosusj perversus. 
AwKE, or wronge. Sinister, 
( AwKLY, or wrongly, k. Smistre.) 
AwKELY, or wrawdy. Pei*versey 

contrarie, bilose, 
AwMBRERE, or awemenere (awm- 

nere, k. awmener or amner, p.) ' 

Elemosinaiory rogatorius^ c. F. 
AwMEBRY, or awmery. JBlemosi' 

narium, rogatorium. 



toriam was compiledy to auauice, bj some called harefoot, which it reaembles, may ht 
found in Roy. MS. 18 A. VI. f. 67, b. It was used in cookery ; see the Forme of 
Cury, p. 13. By modern botanists it ia known as the ffeum. 

* ** Aristat spiea, an awne of come, an ere, or a glene." dict. wilbr. 

^ Tbe avenere was an officer of the household who had the charge of supplying pro- 
vender for the horses. A cnrioas account of his duties occurs in MS. Sloane, 1986, f. 
38, b. quoted in Boucher'8 Glossary. See Abatis in Ducange and Spelman. Tbe 
Clerk Avenar occurs in the Household Book of the Earlof Northumberland, 1511, hia 
duties were "* for breving daily of horssemete and liuereis of fewell.** Ant. Repert. iv. S33. 

' '* I stand in a wer, whether I may go or tume agayne, hesito.^* horm . 

4 The awfyn or alpbyn was anciently the name of the bishop in the game of cheas* 
Hyde derives it from the Arabic, al-filt an elephant. The piece was called by the French 
foU at an early period, and subsequently aufin. The third chap. of the seconde trac- 
tate of Cazton*s game of the Chesse, 1474, ** tretethe of the Alpbyns, her office ande 
maners. The Alpbyns oughto to be made ande formede in manere of Juges syttynge 
in a chayer withe a book open to fore their eyen. Theyr offvce is for to counceyUe 
tbe Kynge." '* Alfyn, a man of the chesse borde, avlfinJ* palbo. See Ducange, 
Douce's Remarks on the European names of Chessmen, ArchsBol. zi. p. 400, and Sir F. 
Madden'8 remarks on the cheas-men found in Lewis, Arcbseol. zxiv. p. 8S5. Horman, 
speaking of chess, says, '*We shulde have 3 kyngis, and 2 quyens, 4 alfyns, 4 knyghtia, 
4 rokis, and 16 paunis." f. 282. b. 

' ** Augrym, algorisme. To counte, reken by cyfers of agryme, enchifrer, To cast 
an accomptes in aulgorisme with a penne, enchifrer. To caste an accomptes with 
countors, after the aulgorisme maner, calculer, To caste an aocomptes after the oomen 
maner, with counters, compier par iect. I shall reken it syze timea by aulgorisme, or 
you can caste it ones by counters.'' palso. It would hence appear that towards thp 
commencement of the XVIth century the use of the Arabic numerals had in some 
degree superseded the ancient mode of calculating by the abacus, and counters, which, 
at the period when the Promptorium was compiled, were generally nsed. Hereafterwe 
find the word coumtinok bordb as an evidence. They were not indeed whoUy dia- 
nsed at a time long subsequent : an allusion to calculation by counters occurs in Shake- 
speare, and later authors prove that they had not been entirely discarded. Algorithm 
or algorism, a term universally used in the XlVth and XVth centuries to denote the 
science of calculation by 9 figures and zero, is of Arabic derivation. 

*'* Aukwarde frowarde, ^mtera. Aukwar leftehanded, ffauche^ Auke stroke,reiitfr«.'^ 

FALSO. 

7 '*Saynt Johan the Elcmottner was mercyfull in suchc ^yse that he was called .al- 
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AwMBLARE, as a horse (awmilerey 

K. H. aumlinge horse, p.) * GrU" 

dariuSf c. f. dmbukUor^ ambu» 

larius. 
AwMYR, or ambyr (awmbyr, k. h. 

p.) Ambra^c. f. 
(AuMENERE, H. awmener or am- 

nere, p. Slemosinarius.) 
AwNCETYR. Progenitor, 
AwNCETRYE. Progenituro^ pro- 

sapioy herilitaa. 
AwNDERNE (awndyryn, k. awn- 

dym, p.)* Andendy ipoporgium^ 

c. F. 
AwNOEL. Angelus. 
AwNscHENYD (amioenyd, 

AntiqucUuSi veteranus. 
AwNTE, moderys systyr. 

terioy CATH. Tia^ c. f. 
AwNTE, faderys systyr. Amita^ 

CATH. (aunta, p.) 



ilfa- 



AwNTYR or happe (aunter, p.)* 

Fortuna^fortuitus* 
AwNTRON (awntryn, k. aventryur 

p.) * Fortunoj cath. 
AwNTEROws, or dowtefulle. Fov'^ 

tunalis, Jbrtuitus. 
AWNTEROWSLY. FortSy fortasse , 

forsan. 
A-voYDAWNCE. Fvacucudo, 
A-voYDYD. Evacuatus, 
A-voyden/ FvacuOf devacuo. 
A-vowE.^ Votum. 
A-wowYN, or to make a-wowe. 

(auowen, or make auowe, p.) ' 

Voveo. 
A-vowYN, or stonde by the for- 

sayde worde or dede. Advoco^ 

cath.' 
A-vowTERE (avoutrere, h. p.avow- 

terere, k.) Adulter, adultera. 
A-vowTRYE. Adulterium. 



>« 



mosnery or amener." lso. auk. f. 83. At the inthronization of Abp. Warbam, 1504, 
to each of the tablea was appointed an almner, with sewer, panter, and other officera. 
L«L. COLL. vi. 18. Of the duties of the ** anmenere " at the tahle of a great lord, see 
a carions EngUsh poem, of the times of Henry VI. appended to the '* Boke of Cur- 
tasye.*' Sloan. MS. 1986, f. 43. De officiariit in curiia Dominorum. 

> *' Amblyng horse, haequen^.^* palso. 

' Among *' thingis that ben vsed after the houa," in Cazton'8 Boke for Travellers, 
" npon the herthe belongeth woode or tnmes, two andjrons of yron (brandeun), a 
tonge, agredyron." ** Awndyrene, andena.** Vocab. Roy. MS. *'Aandyern, ehenet.** 
PALSG. '* I lacke a fyre pan and andyars to bere np the fael. Alaribtu vel ypopyrgiia.^ 
BORM . It appears that andyrons and dogs were not identical, as generally is understoud, 
for in the Inventory of Sir Henry Unton'8 effects, 1596, printed by the Berkshire Ash- 
Bolean Society, the two are enumerated as occnrring together, and both occur also 
•ingly. Cotgrave renders '*cAen«/«, and landiera^ andirons ; harpon deferpour retenir 
et arreeter un poultre, dogge of iron. " 

* '* Aunter, adventure.^ palso. " He bosteth his dedes of aunters.*' borm. 
4 ** To aunter, put a thyng in dannger, or aduenture, €u[uenturer.** palso. 

* ** To auoyde as water dothe that ronneth by a gutter or synke, se vuyder. To blede, 
or anoyde bloode." palso. 

* '* Anowe, «««.*' palso. This word occurs in R. de Brunne, Wiclif, and Chaucer. 
Tbe phrase ** perfourmed his auowe" occurs in the Legenda Aurea, f. 47. 

7 <* I hiiTe auowed my pylgrymsge unto our lady of Wslsyngham, fai aduoue.** 
PALSO. In the same book the word is used in a sense somewhat different. " To auowe, 
wammt, or make good or upholde, as iu marchaundyse or such like. Take this clothe 
of my worde, I auowe it for good,Je le pleuuye." 

9 ** But I wol not avowen that I say.*' cbauc. ' 



so 
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AwTERE. Altare^ ara* 
AwTERSTONE. Superoltare. 
AwTORYTE (auctorite, p.) Auc» 

toritas. 
AwTowRE. Auctor. 
AxYLTRE, or exyltre. Asie. 
(AxEy or exe to hewe, p. Securuy 

dolahra.) 
A-5ENE (ayen, p.) Iterum^ adhuc, 

rursumy rursus. 
A-5ENS, or a-gens(ayen8 or ageyne» 

p.) Contra^ adversus. 
A-5ENWARDE (ayenwarde, p.) E 

contrarioy e converso. 
A-5EN WYLLE (ayen wyll, p.) /n- 

vite. 



Babe, or lytylle chylde. Infansy 

puerilusj pusillttSy pusiOf dist. 
Babewyn, or hahewen (hahwyn, 

or hahwen, p.) ^ Detippus, c. p. 

ipoSf Jigmentumy chimera, 
Bablyn, or waveryn (hahelyn, p.) 

Lihrillo, 
Babelynge, or wauerynge. Fa- 

cilkicio, UhrUlado. 
BABULL£,orhahle(hahyll,p.)^ Li- 

hrilktyCATH.pegmayC.F.CATH, 



Babyrlyppyd. Lahrosust cath.' 
Baker or haxter (hakstar, p.) 

Pistor, paniciuSf cath. /lant- 

Jicusy panifeXy panificator, 
Bace, or fundament. Basis, 
Bace, fysche.^ 
Bace chambyr. Bcusarioy vel 

camera ha^ssaria^ sive camera 

hassa. 
Bace pleye. Barrus, Barriy har- 

rorumj dantur ludi puerorum, 
Bacenett. CassisyCATH,ingal€d, 
Bachelere. Baculariusy hach- 

illariusy hojchalarius, 
Bacun flesche. Petasoy haco, 
Bad, or wykyde. Malus, 
Badde, or nowght worthe. /n- 

validus, 
BADLY,orwykkydly. MaUyVnique. 
(Baffyn as howndys, k. h. p. 

Bauloy haffoy latro,) 
Baffynge as howndys folowynge 

her pray. Nicto, cath. ug. 

glaiio, 
Baffynge or hawlynge of 

howndys. Baulatusy haffatus^ 
Bage, or hagge of armys (hadge, 

p.) ' Banidiumy hannidium^ 

KYLW. 



> " fiabwyne beest, baboyn.*^ palbo. 

^ *^ Libritlaf baculus eum eonriffia plumbaia ad iibrandum eame», Pegma, baeuiu» 
eum maua plumbi in ntmmitate pendente, et ut dicit Comutus tali baeuio sceniei iude» 
bant.** CATH. " Librilia dicitur instrumentum iibrandi, idem est pereutiendi lapidesin 
cattra, i. mangonue, k bable, or a dogge malyote." ort. voc. In the Vocabulary, Roy. 
MS. 17 C. XVII. f. 56, b. occiir under Nomina armorumy withmase and other weapons, 
" Dog babolle, babriila, BabuUe, Pegma.** PalsgraTe renders ** Bable for a foole, 
marotte.'* See Donce^s lUastrations of Shakespeare, where will be found numerom 
representations of the bauble. Baubeiiaf in old French babioieSf trinkets, gewgawt. 

* Piers Ploughman describes CoTetyse as " byttelbrowedeandbaberlnpped." In old 
French the thick lips of some animals are called babeinee. roqubv. 

4 *' Bace, ung bar.^* palso, ** Lubtn, a base, or sea wolfe. Bar, the fish caUed a 
base.*' coTOR. The basse, or sea perch, the iupu» of the Romans, iabras iupus, 
OTjy. seems to be the fish here intended, and not the coal-fish, according to the ezplan* 
ation in Boucher^s Glossary. 

* " Badge of a gentylman, ia deuite Sung Seigneur.^* palso. It was a cognisance 
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Bagob, or poke (pocke, k.) Scui- 

culus. 
Baoge, or sacchelle (sechelle, k.) 

Saccellw. 
Baggyn, or bocyn owte, quere 

infra in bocyn. Tumeo. 
Bagge pype. Panducay kylw. 
^Bagge PYPERB.Panc?tfcartt», p.) 
(Bahche, or bakynge, k. batche, p. 

Pietura.) 
Bay frute. JBacca. 
Bay, or wyth-fitondynge. Ohstor 

culum, 
Bayyd, as a horse (bay, p.) Ba- 

diuSf UG. et ibi nota omnee 

colores equorum, 
Bayyn, or berkyn a-yene (ageyne, 

p.) Relatro, 
Baynyd, as benys or pesyn.' Fre- 

sus> 
(Bakke, flyinge best, k. bak, 

p. fleynge byrde, w. ' Vesper- 

tiUo.) 
Bakke. Dorsum, 
Bakke of a beste. Tergus, cath. 
Bakke of man, or wotoan. Ter^ 

gumy CATH. 



Bakkb of egge toole. Ehiculumm 
Bakkebyterb. DetractoTt de^ 

tractrix, ohlocutor, ohlocutrix. 
Bagbytyn (bakbyten, p.) 2>«- 

trahoy detractOf cath. 
(Bakbytyng, k. backebytinge, p. 

DetractiOf ohlocutio,) 
Bakhowse, or bak^mge howse. 

Pistrinttj pistrinum, cath. 
Bakyn, or to bake. Pinso, pani" 

fico. 
Bakyn, or bake (baked, p.) 

Pistus. 
Bakyn vnder ^ askys (aschys, 

K.). Suhcinericius. 
Bakynge (or bahche, k.) Pis" 

tura. 
Bakynge howse. Panifidum. 
B A K w A RD, or bakstale.' A retro. 
Baxter, supra in baker (bakstare, 

K. p.) 
Bakun, supra in bacun. 
Bakwarde. Retroy retrorsum. 
Balle of pley. Pila. 
Balle of )>e ye (iye, p.) PupilUu 
Balke yn a howse.^ TraJ)esy 

trahecula^ comm. 



or ornament, forming part of the livery assigned by a chieftain to his followers, which 
led to the nse of unifbrmB. The word is probably derived from A.S. beag, corotuif ar' 
milla. See in Harl. MS. 4632, an interesting list of badges of cogniBance, printed in 
Collect, Topogr. et Grenealogica, toI. III. p. 54. 

1 This word seems to signify shelled, and conseqnentlj prepared for the table, from 
bayn, ready. See Jamieson and Boucher. In Norfolk bein means pliant or Umber, 
voasT. Compare beyn or plyaunte, which occurs hereafter. 

' ** Lueifuga^ quedam avis lueem fugienM^ a backe.*' ort. yoo. " Backe, a beest 
that flyeth, ehauveeourisJ'^ palso. *' Veapertilio, a reremouse or backe.*' eliot. 
A.S. Hrere-mus. 

* Bakstale may be derived from A. S. stsel, stal, locut, ttatus. In Oerman etellen 
iignifies to place. 

^ ** With his owen hand than made he Udders three, 
To climben by the renges and the stalkes 
Unto the tnbbes honging in the balkes." cbauc. Miller*s Tale. 

A.S. Balc, trdbe. ** Trabet, a beame, or a balke of a hons.*' ort. yoc. ** Balke, 
pouste,^* i. e.poutre. palbg. 
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Balpley, or pley (plainge, p.) 

at ]ie balle. Pililudus, 
Balpleyere. Pililudiusy Upi- 

dulus idem est, ludipilus. 
Balaunce. Statera^ libroy fa- 

Uxnx (balanxy p.) trutina. 
Baldemoyn (baldmony, K.balde- 

monye, p.)' Genciana. 
Bale, or bane.* Mortiferumy 

tosncumy letiferumj letale. 
Bale of spycery, or other lyke. 

SutgOry c. F. 

Balle, scbepys name. Ballaiory 

hailatrix (balatory p.) 
Baleys.' Vtrga. 
Baly (baley, p.) * Ballivus. 
Baly, or seriaunt men arestynge. 

Angarius, cath. apparitor, 
Ballyd. Calvus, 
Ballydnesse. Calvicies. 



Balyschepe (balysbypey K.) 

Balliatus. 
Balke in abowse, w/>ra. Trahs. 
Balke of (on, p.) a londe eryd.^ 

Porcth CATH. 

Balkyn, or to make a ba]ke yn a 

londe (in er^rnge of londe, p.) 

Porco, c. F. in porca. 
Balkyn, or ouerskyppyn. Omitto. 
Balhew, or pleyn (bidwe, or playne, 

p.)* Planus. 
Bannare, or cursere. Imprc' 

cator, impreccLtrix, maledicus, 

maledica. 
Bane, or poyson (supra in bale, 

p.) Vide supra. Mortiferum, 

exitium, intoxicum, letiferum. 
Bane of a pley (or mariage, p.) 

Banna, coragium, c. f. (pre^ 

ludium, p.) 



1 '* Look how a sick man for his hele 

Takith baldemoyn with the canele." oowia. 

Of tbe Yirtnes attributed to thia herb, see Roy. MS. 18 A. VI. " Genciana yi an herbe 
that me depyth baldemoyne» or feldewort." 

* The signification here given to bale is uncommon ; its nroal meaning is mischief, 
woe or calamity. Thns Hampole, in the Pricke of Conscience, calls the day of doom 
" the day of bale and bittemess.'* A.S. Balew, exifium, 

* Hereafter occurs in the Promptorium jsrdb balejSi virga. Virga is rendered a jerde 
or a rodde, mbd. and oet. voc. ; and snch the baleys seems to have been, and not a 
besom, balaif in the present sense of the word. Matthew Paris relates that in 125S, 
a person came to perform penance at St. Alban'8, **/erens in manu mrgam quam vulga- 
riier baleis appellamu»,** with which he was disciplined by each of the brethren. Wats 
in the Glossary obserres, ''7/a Noffblcienset mei vocantvirgammajoremt et explmribua 
lonffioribue tnminibue ; qualibus utuntur padagogi severioresin icholii.** Baleys occurs 
in Piers Ploughman in the same sense. Forby does not notice it : but the Yerb to balase 
occurs amongst the provincialisms of Shropshire ; see Hartshome^s Salopia Antiqua. 

* In the Wicliffite Tersion Baili seems to imply the charge or office, *' ^elde reken- 

Kige of thi baili, fbr thou myght not now be baylyf.'* Luc. 16. ** He is my ryne and 
yly, Jnquilinus prediorum urbieorum et ruttieorum,** borm. 

* " Crebrot a balke bitwyne two furrowes. Porca vorat Juf/ur, aratrum vuit ver- 
tere porcam,** mbd. harl. mb. 2S57. ** He hath made a balke in the lande, ecannum 

/ecit, $ive crudum solum et inmotum reliquitV hokm. ** Banlke of lande, eeparaiton.'* 
PAL80. A.S. Balc, porca, The word is still in use in Norfolk and Suifolk. 

* In Gawayn and the Green Knyjt occnr the expressions ** a balj berg,** and " bal^e 
hawnchej,*' which are ezpbuned by Sir F. Madden to mean ample, swelling. Mr. 
Sterenson, howcTer, in Boucher*s Glossary, interprets the word as smooth or unwrinkled. 
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Banere. VexUlufru 

Bannyn, or waryyn. Imprecorf 

maledico, execror, 
BanyngE) or cursyngre. Impre- 

catio, maUdictio. 
B ANYOw RE, or bannerberere. Vex- 

illariuSf vexillifer^ primipilusy 

UG. 

Bankb of watyr. Ripcu 
Banke of ]>e see. Litus* 
Banker.^ Scamnariumj amphi^ 

taha, c. F. UG. 
Banyschyd (banysshed, p.) Ban' 

nitus, exulatus. 
Banschyn (banysshe, p.) JBannio. 



Bannyschynge. Bannicioy han» 

nitus, exilium, 
Baptym.^ BaptismuSf haptisma^ 

CATH. 

(Baptyst, or baptisar, p. Bap' 

tista.) 
Baptyzyn {[baptyse, p.) Baptizo, 
Baratowre.5 Pugnaxj cath. 

rixosusy c. F. jurgosus. 
Barbaryn frute. Barheum^ c. f. 
Barbaryn tre (barbery, p.) Bar» 

haris. 
Barbican by-fore a castelle.* 

AntemurcUe, kylw. 
B A RBOU RE. Barhitonsor, 



^ The banker was a cloth, carpet, or coTering of tapestrj for a form or bench, fi*oiii 
the French '* banquier, tapif pour mettre turun banCtStragulumabacV* nicot. cotor. 
" Amphitapa eft tapetum eircumJUosum, a woll loke." obt. " Taprs utringue villonu.*' 
Duc. ; denoting the coverings of arras and tapestry work, wrought, perhaps, on both 
•ides, such as are enamerated in the Inyentory. of Sir John Fastolfe^s effects, 1459. 
Archseol. zxi. 257, 265. We there aiso find *' Banker, hangyng tapestry worke," 
which may mean the tapestry commonly in use for hangings, or that the Banker was in 
this instance the covering of a high-backed seat, over which it was hong. In an earlier 
Inventoryof the Priory, Durham, 1446, occur *^iij Bankquerez j^afea^ de blodio intento 
etremissos eostera pro omatu murorum efusdem camera:,** these last being of tbe 
same snit as the Bankers, that is, of cloth of say, paly dark blue and light. Inventories 
published by the Surtees Society, i. 9S. In the Teutonic, banek-werek is rendered by 
ICilian, ** tapet, opus polymitum, tulgo banealia, seamnalia, subsellii atraffulum,** A 
Vocabulary of nearly the same date as the Promptorium gives ** pepotaeina, baehis, ban- 
quere.** uor. n s. 17. C. XVII. This word has been in Boncher's Glossary incorrectly 
ezplained to mean a table-cloth. 

* Baptym is not an error of the scribes, but a singnlar corruption of ortho* 
graphy. In the otber MSS. as well as the printed editions, the same spelling occurs. 
In the Wicliffite yersion it is thus written, as also baptym, and baptem, in the Legenda 
Aurea. The observation would be trivial, did it not afford an evidence of the predomi- 
nant influence of the French language in England at the period ; the word is evidently 
thence received, and not from the Latin. 

8 Compare hereafter dbbatb makbr, or barator, ineentor, fbtohtaab, or baratowre» 
pugnnx, which is distinguished from fbyohtarb, pugnator, showing that the word 
implies one of a contentious disposition, and not an actual oombatant. 

4 Spelman explains the barbacan to be " munimen iL/ronte eastri, aiiter antemurale 
dictum s etiamforamen in urbium eastrorumque mceniis ad tragidenda missilia, Sot, 
burgekening. Vox Arabiea.** Pennant asserts that the Saxons called the barbican to 
the north-west of Cripplegate, burgh-kenning ; other writers have suggested a different 
etymology, A.S. burk-beun, urbis specuta, Bullet would derive it from the Celtic, bar^ 
before, baeh, an enclosure. Lye gives barbacan as a word adopted in the Anglo-Saxon 
langnage, and we must oertainly not seek thence its deriration. The best spedmens of 
the outworks to which this name was given were at York, and called the Bars, of which 
one still exists in good preaervation. 
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(Barborery, or barboiysh hous, 

K. barbours hous for shauynge. 

p. JBarbifondiumJ) 
Barbtlle fysche (barbell fisshe, 

p.) Bariyllus. 
BARBULLEysekenes of )>e mowthe.i 
Bare. Nudus. 
Baryn, or to make bare. Nudoy 

denudo, 
Baryne (bareyn, p.) Sierilis. 
Bareynte (bareynesse, p.) Ste- 

rilitas, 
Barelle. Cadua. 
Barenesse. Nuditas, 
Barrb of a gyrdylle, or o)>er 

hameys.* Stipa, 
Barre of ]>e schyttynge of a dore 

(shettinge, p.) Pessulumy re~ 

pagulum, vectis, clairus, cath. 
Barre abowte a graue or awter 

(barres, p.) Barre, plur. c. f. 

UG. in gero, (cerre, P.) 
(Barred as agirdell, p. Stipatus,) 
Barryd wyth yren. Garratus, 

UG. (cerratusj p.) 



Barren hames. Stipo, eonstipo. 
Barryn dorys, (wyndowus, k.) or 

o))er shyttynge. Pessuloy repo' 

gulo, 
Barrynoe of dorys (or other 

shettynge, p.) JRepagulacioj 

obseracio. 
Barrynge of hameys. Stipacio^ 

constipado, 
Barrere, or barreere (barry^er, 

K.) Parariumy barrarioy bar^ 

rus, c. F. 
Bargayne (bargany, p.) Lici' 

tacioy stipukiciOf cath. 
Barganyyn, or to make a bar- 

gayne. Stipulo, cath. m^cor^ 

licitOy UG. c. F. 
Baroe, schyppe. JBarcha, 
Barke. Cortex, 
Barke, powdyr of (for, p.) lethyr. 

Ferunium (frunium^ P.) cath. 
Barkere (barkar, p.) Cerdoy 

Jrunio, c. F. 
Barkarys barkewatyr (barkars 

water, p.) Naucea, c. f. 



> Burbul, papula, roy. iib. 17 C. XVII. de infirmitatibua, It is probably tfae same aa 
** barbeif pushes or little bladders iinder tfae tongues of faorses and cattell, the wfaich 
tfaey kill, if tfaey be not speedily cnred. Barbet auje veauxt the barbles.** cotgh. 

* Tfae ornaments of the girdle, whicfa frequently were of tfae ricfaest description, were 
termed barres, andin Frencfac/otu:'; they were perforated to allow the tongue of the 
bnckle to pass througfa tfaem. Originally tfaey were attacfaed transversely to tfae wide 
tissue of wfaicfa tfae girdle was formed, but subsequently were round or square, or fa- 
shioned like the faeads of lions, and similar devices, the name of barre being still re- 
tained, thougfa improperly. Tfaus a citizen of Bristol bequeathed in 1430, ** xonam 
hamizatam cum harris argenti rotundis," In tfae description of tfae girdle of Ricfaesse, 
in Cfaaucer*s Romaunt of tfae Rose, we read, 

" Tfae barris were of gold fnll fine 
Upon a tiBsue of sattin, 
FuU fae^ie, grete and notfaing ligfat, 
In evericfae was a besaunt wigfat.'* 

In tfae original, " lea cloux furent d^or epurS.^* Tfae word was similarly applied to 
tfae ornaments of otfaer parts of costume, sucfa as tfae garter, worn by tfae Knigfat of the 
Order, or spur-leatfaers, as in Gawayn and tfae Green Kny^t, i. 287. 

** clene spures under 

Of bryjt golde Tpon silke bordes 
Barred ful rycfae." 
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Barkyn lethyr. Frunioy tannoy 

tannio, c. f. 
Barkynoe of lethyr (lethyr or 

ledyr, p.) Frunicio. 
Barlylepe, to kepe yn come 

(barlep, p.) ' Cumerch uo. in 

camos* 
Barly corne. Ordeumy triticumy 

c. F. 
Barlysele.* Tempus ordeadum. 
Barlymele. A^Jutay uo. in al, 
Barme.' Gremium, 
Barmclothe, or napnin.^ Li- 

masy CATH. 
Barnyskyn (barme skyn, p.) ^ 



Melotesy cath. c. f. melota^ 

UG. in mellese. 
Baroone lorde (barun or baron» 

p.) Baro» 
Baronesse. Saronissa. 
Baronye. JBaronia. 
Bartryn or changyn, or chafare 

oone thynge for a othere. Cam- 

hioy campsoy cath. 
Bartrynge, or changynge of 

chafyre. Camhiumy c. f. 
Barowe.* Cenovectorium^ CC' 

noviumy ug. in cenon, c. f. 
Baselarde.^ Sicay c. f. ciuna^ 

bulumy CATH. (pugioy brit. p.) 



1 ** %>ortaf aberelepe, orbasket*' ort. voc. In one MS. of the Medulla it is 
rendered ** a berynge lep." A.S. Bere, hordeum, leap, carbis, See berinob lbpb. 

* In Norfolk at the present time the season of sowing birley ia termed barley-sele, in 
Suffolk, barsel. fokby, mooke. A.S. sel, oeeatio. 

* *' And in hire barme this litel child she leid." cbauc. A.S. bearm, gremium, 

* Chaucer uses the word ; it oocurs in the Miller^a Tale : 

** A barme cloth aa white as morrow milke 
Upon her lends, full of many a gore.*' 

The Medulla ezplaini limas to be " vestis que protenditur ab umbilieo usque ad pedee, 
qud utuntur eertfi coei etfemine, ^ngUce, barm cloth.*' A.S. barm-nesl, or barm- 
claiS, mappula, elf&ic. 

* The melotes is ezplained in the Catholicon to be '< quedam vestis de pilis vel pel- 
libus taxifaetat a eoihpendens usque ad lumbos, qud manaehi utuntur. Et iste habitus 
estnecessarius proprie ad operie exercitium, eadem ut pera ut dicunt,** Uguitio says, 
** melota expellibus caprinis esse dicitur, ex und vero parte dependens.** See Ducange. 
The King^s MS. giTes bamiakyn, but the reading of the printed editions appears to 
be preferable, barme-skyn, implying simply an apron formed of the akin of a beast. 
Barm-skin is preserred in the dialect of Lancashire, where it means a leathem apron. 

' A barowe or crowde was a small yehicle, whether preciselj similar or not to the 
barrow of the present times, cannot be asserted. When Sir Amiloun was wora out 
with leprosy, and rednced to ** trelf pans of catel,'* the faithful Amoraunt ezpended 
that little sum in the purchase of a barowe, therein to carry the knight about. 

*' Therwith thai went ful yare 
And bought hem a gode croude wain." Amis and Amiloun, 1867. 

A.S. berewe, vectula, ** Cenovectorium, a berw. Instrumentum cum quo deportatur 
cenus." MBD, See cbowdb, barowe. 

7 The Baselard was a kind of long dagger, which was suspended to the girdle, and 
wom, not only by the armed knight, but by civilians, and cTen priests. Tbus Piers 
Ploughman, in allusion to the neglect of clerical propriety, says, 

" Sir John and Sir Jeffery hath a girdle of silver, 
A baselard,^ or a ballocke knife, with bottons ouergilt." 

Knichton tells us that the weapon with which Sir William Walworth put Jack Straw to 
death was a basillard. Sir William was a member of the Fishmongers* Company, who 
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Baskbt, or panyere (panere, p.) 

Calaihusn 
Basket, or a lepe.^ Sporia^ corbes 

(canistrum^ cartallum^ p.) 
Bassenett, supra in bacenett 

(basnet, p.) 
Basone wesselle (basun or bason, 

vessell, p.) Pelvis. 
Baaste, not wedloke (bast, p.) 

Saetardia, 
Bastarde. Baetardusy nothusJ* 
Bastarde, comyn of fadyr and 

modyr genteylle (comyn of un- 

g^ntyl fadyr and gentyl moder, 

p.) Spuriusy spuria^ cath. 
Bastarde, of fadyr gentylle, and 

modyr yngentylle. Nothus, 

notha, CATH. 
Bastyle of a castelle or cytye.' 

Fascenniay UG. injacio, • 
Bastyn clothys.* Subsuo, cath. 

sutulo. 



Basttnoe of clothe. Subsuiuraf 

CATH. 

Batatle. Bellumy pugna^ du" 

ellum* 
Batte staffe.' Perticulus, cath. 

JustiSf batillusy U6. m bachis* 
Battyn, or betyn wyth stavys 

(battis, p.) FustigOy baculo. 
Batyn, or abateii of weyte or 

mesure. Subtraho, 
Batyn, or make debate. Jurgory 

vel senUnare discordias, veldis^ 

cordare. 
Battfowlere. Aucubaculaior, 

CATH. 

Batfo WLYN (or ffo to take birdes 
in the nyght, t7) Aucubaculo. 

Battefowlynge.* Aucubacf*- 
latusy (cath. in hamisy p.) 

Bathe. Balneumj balneariym^ 
balneaiorium, ug. 

Bathynge. BaJneacio. 



still presenre the weapon traditionally recorded to baye been naed by him on tbis occa- 
sion, and which he presented to the Company. Among Songs and Carolsedited by Thos. 
Wright, is a spirited poem describing the baaelard. " PuffiOt a dagger or a baslarde.** ort. 
** A hoked baalarde {biiachius) is a pereU wepon with the Tarkea.'' horm. In old 
French bazelairef badelaire, from baltkearie, roqubf. See Ducange, baealardut, 

1 See JLEBP, or baskett. *' Lepe, or a basket, eorbeille." palso. A.S. leap, eorbis. 

> " Baet, bdtard,^* roqubf. ** He waa bigeten o baate, God it wot.*' Artour and 
Meriin. Weber, iii. 360. 

' Faecenia ia explained to be " claunbili* tallatio cirea eattra et civitates que solet 
fieri quibu8damfasc%bu8 9tipularumet lignorumy cath. ** Cloeture de bois, palie,** 
CATH. ABBREY. Roquefort gives " Baetille, chdteau de bovt.** In Cazton*8 boke of the 
Fayt of armes, part ii. c. xxiiii. of habillements that behonen to an asaawte, are di- 
rections at length respecting bastylles and bolwerks of wood, formed with palebordes 
called penelles, with defences after the manner of towers, and other batellementa. See 
also c. XXXIV. Lord Bei-ners* in his tranalation of Froissart, writes, " They landed lytell 
and lytell, and so lodged in Calays, and thereabout, in bastyUes that they made dayly." 

4 ** This dublet was nat well basted at the first, and that maketh it to wrinkle thua, ee 
pourpoynt n^eetoit pae bien baatyJ** palbg. Chaucer uses this word, Rom. of the Rose, 
'*Withathrede bastingmysleris." "Beiten. Fris. Sicambr. /m/er connMre." kilian. 

A This word occurs in tiie Widifiite version, Matt. zxri. 47, " Lo Judas, oon of the 
twelve, cam, and with him a greet cumpany with swordis and battis." A.S. batt,yw#tft«. 

" Batfowlynge, la pipee.'* palso. Tlie Catholicon ezplains hamis to be **/u»tis 
ttueupabilie, ecil, virouia que sustinet rhete in guo eapiu%tur fere, vel que levat rhete in 
quo capiuntur avet.^ 
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Batyldoure, or wasshynge be- 

tylleJi Feretoriwm^ dicc* 
Batylmbnt of a walle. Pro" 

pugnaculum, 
Batowrb of flowre and mele wytli 

water (batour, p.) Moloy c. f. 
Bawde. Leno, 
Bawdekyn clothe, or (of p.) 

sylke. Oloaericu»y c. f. o^- 

eericOf cath. uo. 
Bawderyke.' Sirophiwy cath. 
Bawme, herbe or tre. BalsamuSf 

meliesoy melago, 
Bawme, oyle (baume, p. beaume, 

J. ~s.) Balsamum. 
Bawmyn (balmyn, p.). Balsamo. 
Bawstone, or bawsone, or a gray 

(baunsey or bauston, best, p.) ' 

TaxuSi melota^ cath. 
Bbe, a beste. Apis, 
Be betyn. Vapulo, 
Be besy. Soliciior, 
Be borne. JSascor. 



Be buxum, or obedyent to ano)>yr 

(obeyyn, k. Obedio.) 
Besegydb. Ohsessus. 
Becegyn. Obsideo. 
Besegyngb. Obsidio, 
Becekyn, or prey (beseche or 

pray, p.) Rogo^ oro, depi*ecor, 
Besekynge, or prayere. Depre^ 

cacioy supplicadoy oracioy ro^ 

gatus, rogacio, 
Becemyn. Decet, 
Bbsemynge, or comelynesse. De- 

cencia, 
Beche, tre. Pagus, cath. 
Becydyn. Juxtdj secus, 
Besyttyn, or dysposyn (becettyn, 

K. besette, p.) Dtspono. 
Bed. Lectus, thorus, stratus, 

stratorium, grahaium, 
Bedclothe, or a rayment for a 

bed. Lectistemium, 
Bede, or bedys. Numerdlm, de^ 

precuUjB, c. f. (vagule, p.) 



1 " Batyldore, battouer h lestiM, betyl to bete dothes with, battoyr,^* palso. Feri" 
torium is expUined ia the Medulla to be '' inttrumenium cum guo mulieres verberant 
vesturat m Unando, a battyng staffe/' " or a betyll.'* ort. voc. 

s ** Baudrike, carquantf baldrike fora ladyes necke, earquan.''* palso. Thasisfound 
in the Ort. Voc. ** Anabola ett omamenium muiieri» a eoUo dependens, a bandrik." 
The word had, howeyer, a more general signification ; it is derived, probably, from 
btmdrier^ a strap or girdle of leather, but was afterwards used to denote similar appliances 
of any material, and of costly decoration. In Gawayn and the Grene Kny^t, bauderyk 
is the appellation of the guige, or transverse strap by which the shield was suspended 
ronnd the neck. Hall relates that '* Sir Thomaa Brandon wore a great baudericke of 
gold, greate and massy, trauerse his body ;*' andhe furtber describes the Earl of South- 
ampton, Great Admiral of England, as ** wearing baudrick-wise a chayne at the whych 
did hang a whistle of gold, set with ryche stones," which was a badgeofoffice. It 
would appear that the bauderyke was properly a belt worn transversely, as was the 
*^baudre de eericot argento munitumpro comu RegisJ'* lib. OARDKaoB. xdw. i. 1299. 
It signified also the dngulumj or military belt, and in the 16th century, tbe jewelled 
omameot worn round the neck both by ladies, and noblemen. See Hall'8 Chronicle, 
p. 508, baldrellus and baldringus in Ducange, and Boucher's Glossary. 

s *'Bawcyn, or brok,y{6er, cattor, taxtUymelotaJ** oarl. bynonym. These words 
are in the Medulla and Ortus ezplained as signifying the brocke. A.S. broc, a badger. 
The word bausene) occurs Cott. MS. Nero, A. x. f. 62 : and bandnes in WiUiaro and 
the Werwolf. See Bawson in Boucher*s Glossary. 
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Bede, or prayers.^ Oradoy sup^ 

plicaciOf interventw, 
Bedman. OrcUoTf supplicatory 

exorator. 
Bedewoman. Oratrixy euppli- 

catrix» 
Bedele. Precoy hidelhu. 
Bedered-man, or woman.* 2>e- 

cwnbeney clinicusy cUnica. c ath. 
Bedyn, or proferyn." Offeroy cath. 
Bedynge, or proferynge. Oblacio. 
Beddynge. Leciistemium, lec' 

tuarium. 
Bedys, eupra in bede. . 
Bedd YS syde. Sponda^ kylw. c. f. 
(Bedlawyr, supra in bedered.^ 

K. p. Decumbens^ 
Be-drabylyd, or drabelyde. Po- 

ludosue. 
Bedstede. Straium, 
Be fayne, or welle plesyde. Letor. 
Byffe, flesche (beff, p.) Bo- 

villay hoaor. 
Befyce. FiliuSi {Jilinius, velpul- 

cher filiusj p.) 
Beforeseyde. Predictus, pre^ 

Jutus. 
Beforesette. Prefisus, 
Beforetyme. Ante, antea, 
Beforne a th^mge (before, p.) 

Coram^ ante. 
Be-fote, or on fote (afote, p.) 

Pedestrsy adv. vel pedestris^ 

pedestery cath. 



Beggar. MendicuSf mendica, 
Begetare as a faihyr. Genitor. 
Begetare as mothere. Crcnt- 

trix. 
Beoetyn. Generot gigno* 
Begbtynob. Geniturch g^n^' 

rcusio. 
Btgylyn (begyle, p.) DecipiOf 

fraudoy seducoy cireumvenio. 
Bbgylynge, or dysseyte. 2>e- 

cepcioyfraus. 
Begyle. Fraus. 
Beggyn, or thyggyn (thigge, p.) ' 

Mendico. 
Beggyn bodely fode, as mete and 

drynke. Vvcto^ catH' 
Bbggynge. Mendicacio, 
Begynnare. Inceptor^ inchoator. 
Begynnyn. Incipioy inchoo. 
Begyn a-yene (ageyne, p.) Itero* 
Begynnyngb. IncepciOf incfM- 

acio, iniHum, exordium. 
Begynnynge, or rote of a )»ynge. 

OrigOf ortus. 
Bb glad, or mery. Letor, /o- 

cundor. 
Beholdere, or lokar vpon yn 

seyynge. Inspector. 
Beholdyn, or seen. Intuory tit- 

spicio, aspicio. 
Beholdyn, or bowndyn (beholde 

or bounde, p.) Obligory teneor. 
Beholdynge. InspecciOf intuicio. 
Be-hertb. Cordetenus. 



1 Inthe Latin-English Vocabnlary, Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. occnn " rogaeiOf oraeio, 
depreeaeio, a bede or prajer." A.S. bidde, oratio, \Addui, petere. 

* A.S. bedredda, elinietu, 

* The verb is lued in the sense of proffering in Gawayn and the Green Knyjt, in 
Robert de Branne'8 Chronide, and in Sir Tristrem. A. S. beodan, jubere, 

* In the will of Sir Thomaa de Uemgraye, dated 1419, among the HengraTe eridenoes 
in the possession of John Gage Rokewode, Esq. is the following bequest to the bed- 
ridden poor in Norwich, ** Jtem Ugo euUibet paupentm voeatorum bedlawermen i^flra 
dvitaiem predietam, iiiid, ad orandam pro animd m«l.'* 

* See hereafter thyggynob, mendieaeio, A. S. pi^an, aeeipere cihum. 
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Behbste.* Promissio, 
Behynde. Retroy a retroypone, 
Behynde, or bakewarde. Re- 

trorsum, 
Behotyn, or make a beheste (or 

behestyn, h. behote or beheste, 

p.) • PromittOf poUicior, 
Bshoubly (behouable, p.) Opor- 

tunus. 
Behouelynbsse (behouablenesse, 

p.) Oportunitas. 
Behouyn. Oportet. 
Bey, or boy. Scurrus. 
Beykynge, or streykynge (strek- 

inge, j. N.) Protencioy extencio. 
Beyn, or plyaunte (beyen, p.)' 

Flexibilis. 
Beyton hoorse. 
Beyton wyth howndy s, berys, bolys, 

orotherlyke. C(omi9torc/io,CATH. 

vel canihus agitare, (phlairOi p.) 
Beytynge of horse. Pahulacio. 
Beytynge of bestyswyth howndys. 

jExagittudo* 
(Bbytinge of houndes, p. 06/a-> 

traius.^ 
Bek, or lowte. Congwniscioy c. f. 

(inclinacioy p.) 



Bek watyr, rendylle.^ Rivulus, 

torrens. 
(Bbke, tokyn, p. Nictus.) 
(Bbken with the iye, p. AnnuiOy 

conniveo. Connivet hic oculisj 

annuit ipse manuJ) 
Beknyn (bekyn, p.) Annucio 

(anniM>, p.) annuto^ nuto^ c. f. 

UG. 

Bbknyngb, or a bek (bekenynge, 
p.) Annutusy nutw (anntc- 

tUSy P.) 

Beekne, or fyrebome (bekne, k.) 

Far^ c. F. et UG. injbs. (JPhor 

rusy p.) 
Bb-laggyd.' Madidatus (palu- 

dosusy p.) 
Belam Y. Amicits pulchery et est 

Gallicum, et Anglice dicitur^ 

fayre fryude. 
Be lawfulle. Licet. 
Be lefulle, idem est. 
Beldam, moderys modyr. BeU 

lonay c. F. 
Bbldam, faders and moders 

modyr, bothe (beldame, faders 

or moders whether it be, p.) ' 

AviOy CATH. c. F. 



' See BCHOTTN, or make a beheste. In the Widiffite Tersion Acts ii. 39 i> rendered, 
" the biheeste is to jon and to joore sones.'* Horman speaks of making " behestes to 
God and sayntis. I haue behest a pygge to Saynt Antony, votonuneupavi.** "NutiOy t. 
promissiOf a promyse, or behyghtynge. PromUno, a bdieste.'' ort. 

* "To behest or promesse, to behyght." palso. A.S. behatan, vovere, The 
Chronicler of Glastonbnryi Donglas, relates amongst the miracles of St. Thomas of 
Lancaster, that a oertain sick man '* beheten to God and to Seinte Thomas thatte iffhe 
werre hole thatte he schulde come tbider to seke him " (at Pomfret.) Harl. MS. 4690, 
f. 64, b. In the WicJiffite Tersion we read, " what enere God hath bihi^t he is mijti 
to do,'* Rom. iT. 81. 

* Bane in the dialects of Torkshire and Somerset signifiee near, or conTenient. 

* *' Torrenst aqua eordida ex inundatiombu* pluviarum, a beke or ryndell." A.S. 
beoc, rtvuha, The word is commonly used in the North. See Brockett. 

' A passage in Gautier de Bibelesworth, where he speaks of one who hasbeen splashed 
by horses in miry places, " Cy vent vngarsoun esclatit** or eielauotS, has this gloss in 
the margin» *' biiajg^ged wit swirting." Arund. MS. 9^0, f. 303. A.S. lagu, aqua, 

* " lUcommaunde me to your bel-fadre, and to yonr beidame, d voetre tayon et h 
voetre taye.** boke for trav. caxt. 
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Beeldynge, or byggynge (bild- 

inge, p.) Edificacioy strudura, 
Belle. Campana^ 
Bblevenesse, or feytfae. Fides* 
Bellfray. Campanariunh uo. 
Bely. Ventery alvust uterus. 
Bellyn» or lowyn as nette (ro- 

ryn, p.)i Mugio. 
Bellynge, of rorynge of bestys 

(bellinge of nete» p.) Mu- 

gitus. 
Belschyd, or made fayre (belched, 

p.) VenustuSf decoratus, 
Belchyn, or make fayre. De* 

coroy venusto. 
Belshynge (belcfainge, p.) Ve- 

nusta>cio, decoracio* 
Belsyre, or belfatfaer, faders or 

moders fader. Avus^ cath. 
(Belt, or ax, p.* Securis.) 
Belte, or gyrdylle. Zona. 
Belowe (belows, p.) Follis. 
Belwedyr, sfaepe. Titurus, c. f. 
Bellejtare (belle^eter, k. bell- 

yatere, p.) ' Campanarius, c ath. 
Be-lytylle and lytylle. Para^ 

tim, paulisper, paulaiim, 
Beeme, or bsdke, supra, Trabs, 
Beeme, or (of p.) lyjhte (lyjtfae, 

K.) Radius, 
Beme lygtfate. Radio. 



Beeme of webstarrys lome. Zt- 

datoriumy cath. 
Bs mery and gladde. Jocundor^ 

letory jocor. 
Benche. Scamnum. 
Bendynge of bowys, or o)>er 

lyke. Tendo. 
Bende bowys. Tendo, cath. 
Been, or to haue beynge (be or haue 

be, p.) Sumy esnsto, subsisto, 
Been abowte yn bysynes, as wyvys 

and men yn occupacyon (or ben 

besy, p.) Satago, 
Been abowt^rn, or be abowte-warde 

(be abowte or am abowte, p.) 

Nitory conor, 
Been a-knowe wyll^Iy. Con- 

Jiteor. 
Be a-knowe a-geyne wylle, or be 

constreynynge. Fateor. (^Con- 

fiteor spontsy faieor meafajcta 

coactey p.) 
Been a-qweyntyd or knowyn 

(aqueynt, p.) Noscor. 
Been a-scfaamyde. Erubeoypudeo, 
Been ydylle. Vaco, 
Bene come (been, p.) Faba. 
(Beneday, p.* Precare.) 
Benefyce. Benejicium. 
Benefyjyd. Beneficiatus. 
Benett, ordyr.* Exorcista^ 



1 '* Cheueravs eheyrist et tor torreye, kide motereth, bole belleth." o. db bibblesw. 
" dtnaturele noyse dea bettetJ*^ This word Ib retained in the dialect of Shropshire, and 
in Somerset to belg has the same Bense. See Hartahome'8 Salopia Antiqua, and 
Jenning*8 Gloasary. A.S. bellan, boare, 

3 This word appears of rather questionable introduction : the printed editions in which 
it appears omit the next word beltb, or gyrdylle. It is not found in the MSS. 

> Campanarius is explained in tbe Catholicon to be a bell-founder. See hereafter 
3BTYN metel, ^bttnoe of metelle as bellyB, fusio, A.S. ^eoterefjiisor, 

* A. Sax. bene, precatio, das» diet. The word seema synonymous with A. Sax. 
bentiid, rogationum dieSf by which name the three days preceding Ascenaion day were 
known. 

^ '* BxorcittOy id ett adjurator vel inerepator, a benette or a conjurer." obt. The 
leflser ordersin the Chriatian church were four, Ottiariut, Lector, Exoreitta, Acolytkut, 

The 
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Benett, propyr Dame. Bene" 

diciu9* 
Benethyn (benethe, p.) Inferius 
(Benwyttre, k. benewith tre, p.V 
Bengere of come (bengge, p.}^ 

Techa. 
Bengere of a mylle (bengge, p.) 

Feri^icapsta^ dicc. 
Bepyr, or bewpyr (beawpere, p.) 

Pulcher pater. 
Be-plotmele.' Particulariterj 

partitive, 
Be-qwethyn, or qwethyn yn 

testament. Lego. 
Bere, a drynke. HummulinayVel 

hummuli potus, aut cervisia 

hummulina (berziza, p.) 
Bere, or beryn. Porto, geroy 

fero. 



Beryn a-way (or bere awey, p.) 

AsportOy aufei^o. 
Bere downe, or presse downe. Com- 

primo, deprimo. 
Beere downe vndyr ]>e fote. Sub' 

pedito. 
Bere downe, or caste downe to 

grownde. Stemo, prostemo. 
Bere fellyschyppe (felaweshepe or 

companye, p.) Associo. 
Bere yn. Infero. 
Bere owte. Effero. 
Bere parte, or be partenere. 

Participoy cath. 
Bere wytnesse. TestyicoT. 
Berberyn tre, supra in barbaryn 

tre. 
Beerde (berde, p.) Barha, ge- 

nohardum, cath. 



The fnnctions of the third eztended to the expuliion of eril spirits by the impoBition of 
hands npon persons pofwessed, recently baptized, and catechumens. The ceremony was 
always accompaDied with aspereion, and the name benett was donbtless taken from the 
aqua benedicta, eau b£nite, or, perhaps, from the vessel called in French bhutier, vrhich. 
Gontained the holy-water. In a will dated 1449 is a beqnest of ** a gret holy-water 
scoppe of silTeTi with a staff benature, the sayd benature and staif weyng xz nobles in 
plate." The staff benatnre was the aeperforium, termed in the Promptorinm strbnktl, 
halywater styc. Foz, relating the death of Hooper, states that it was part of the cere- 
mony of degrading Bishops to " take from them the lowest vesture which they had in 
taking bennet and coUet " (i. e. acolyte). Eccles. Hist. iii. 153, A.D. 1555. T. Becon, 
in the Reliques of Rome, says, ** Bonifoce V. decreed that such as were but benet and 
oolet should not touch the reliques of saints, but Uiey only which are subdeacons, deacons, 
and priests." Bdit. 1563, f. 183. 

^ This appeare to be the wood-bine, which in Swedish is called beenwed, Linn. Flor. 
Suec. Verelius ezplains the Icelandic beinwid to be oeeea perieliminie tpeeiee, a bony 
kind of honeysuckle, beinund signifying bone-wood. Irf is in the North called bind- 
wood. See Jamieson. 

> See BTNGOBR and btnox, theea, eumera. A.S. bin. In Norfolk and Suifolk still 
pronounced bing, as in Danish, bing, cumuius. vobbt. 

' This is one of the number of words in which the A. S. Msel, par», occure in com- 
position. The A. S. form of these adyerbs is mselum, in parts, bit-maelum, dael-mKlum, 
&c. We have retained piecemeal, but the rest are whoUy obsolete. See in Nares, 
drop-meal, inch-meal, and limb-meal. P. Plonghman uses pounde-mele and percel- 
tnele. In the Liber Festivalis we read that William Tracy, after the murder of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, '^ fylle syke and roted aU his body, in somoche that himselfe 
with his owne hondes cast away his owne flesshe lompe-mele." Palsgraye gives " by 
ynche.meale, menuemeni, parpoulcee», and flock-meale, j»ar troupeaux,^' 

** Only that point his peple bare so sore 
That flockmel on a day to him they went.*' chauc. Clerke^s T. 
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Berde, or brynke of a wesselle, or 

other lyke. Margo* 
Berdyd. Barhatus, 
Bercel (berseel, p.) Meta^ 
Bere, beste. Ursus* 
Beere of (for F.) dede men. Fe^ 

retrumj UbUinay locuhts. 
Bereynyd, or wete wyth rayne. 

Complutusy uo. in pluo* 
Berewarde.* Urearius. 
Bery, frute. Morumy cath. 

c. F. 
Beryl, precyous stone.' JBeril" 

lus. 
Berynge. Portagiumj laiura* 
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Berynoe a-way. AiportadOf ab^ 

lacio. 
Berynoe yn. lUado. 
(Berinoe LEPEy p.^ Canistray 

CATH.) 

Berkar, as a dogge. LaircUor. 
Berkyn. Latro^ haffo^ baulo. 
Berkynoe. Latratus. 
Berme of ale or other lyke. 

Spuma^ CATH. 
Bermyn, or spurgyn as ale, or 

other lyke.^ Spumo. 
Barnarylle, byrde (bemack, k. 

bemak, p.)*^ JBamacuSf bar- 

nita^ bamitesy c. f. 



1 See hereafter but, or bercel. 

* " Bearwarde, gardeurd^ownJ'^ palso. A carioiu representation of the bear-ward, 
and baiting the bear, occun in the Lonterel Psalter, illnminated in the earl j part of the 
reign of Edw. III. It has been engrared in VetnBt. Monnm. VI. pL zxiT. In the 
Household Book of the Eaii of Northnmberhmd in 1511, under the head of Rewards, 
ia one of " 6«. %d. to the Kyngs or Qneenes Barward, if they have one,'* when they 
come to the Earl. Ant. Rep. it. p. 853. The Earl had alBO in hia own family an 
officialofthe same Idnd, whose reward waa S0«. Shakespeare nses the word, and 
alao bearard or bear-yerd, which are synonymons. 

* Beryl is used by Chaucer and the authors of the XlVth and XVth centuries, to 
denote the precious stone so called, and also a finer description of crystal glass, which 
resembled it in transparency or oolour. This distinction is not presenred here ; but it 
is made by PalsgraTe : '* BeraU, fyne glass, beril. Beryll, a precious stone, berUJ** 
Elyot renders " Glemm, crystal or beryUe.'* See Whitaker*s Cathedral of St. Germains, 
ii. 980. 

4 One of the MSS. of the Medulla renders efforta, a berjrnge lep ; in the Ortus, it 
is ezplained as a bere lepe, or basket. The word is perhaps synonymous with barlt* 
LKPB, to kepe yn corne, which occurs aboye, aud in the printed editiona is spelled 
BARLBP. A.S. bere, hordeum, leap, eorbii, 

s A. S. beorma,/erm«»/Mm. See hereafter spobgtn, taken from the French, ee/ntrger. 

* Alexander Neccham, who died in 1S87, gives in his treatiae de naturie rermm, a cnrious 
account **de ave que vulgo dieitur bernekke,** which grew, as he asserts, from wood steeped 
in the sea, or trees growing on the shores. Roy. MS. 19 G. XI. f. 31 . The marrellons t^ea 
respecting this bird, which has been supposed to be the ehenahpeeeif mentioned by 
Pliny as a native of Britain, are to be found at length in Gesner, Olaus Magnus, ana 
many ancient writers. Giraldus giTCS in his Topographia Hibemise, c. zi. a detailed 
account ** de bemaeie ex abiete naeeentibue,'^ as a phenomenon of which he had been 
an eye-witness on the Irish shores, and states that these birds were, on account of their 
half-fishy eztraction, eaten during Lent. This indulgence, of which the propriety was 
argued by Michael Meyer in his treatise de volueri arbored, was sancUoned by the an- 
thority of the Sorbonne. It is scarcely needful to obserre that the origin of these 
strange statements is to be found in the multiTalye shell-fish, the lepae anatifera, which 
attaches itself to submerged wood, or the bottoms of shipa. ** CieomOf 1. 1^, a ber- 
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Bernak for horse (bemakill, p.) * 

Chamusy cath. 
Berne of lathe (or lathe, p.)* 

Horreumy c. F. 
Berwham, horsys colere (beru- 

ham for hors, p.) > JEphiphiumi 

epifiumj CATH. vel collare equi. 
Berwe, or schadewe (berowe or 

shadowe, p.) ^ UmhrcLculumy 

umhrcu 
Besaunte. Talentum^ mnoy 

dragma, ug. c. f. 
Besme or besowme (bes^rm, p.) 

Scopcty c. F. 
Beste, or alle the beste (aldyrbest, 

K.) Optimus. 
Bestad, or wythe-holdyn yn wele 



or wo (in hard plyt set, k. with- 

holden in harde pljrte or nede, p.) 

Detentus. 
Berstayle (bestali, k. bestayle, 

p.)* Armentumy cath. 
Beste (beest, p.) Sestia^ pecust 

animaly jumentum, 
Beestely, or lyke a beste (bestly, 

p.) Sestialis, 
Bestylynesse (bestlynesse, p.) 

Sestialitas. 
Bestylywyse. Bestialiter. 
Be stylle, and not speke. Taceo^ 

sHeo, obmutesco, 
Beestnynoe, mylke (bestnynge, 

k.p.)' Collustrumy c. f.kylw. 

U6. in colo. 



nacle, a mjrrdrammyll or a bnture." ort. voc. ** A bamak." mbd. oramm. Juniiis 
derivea the name from the faboloua origin of the bird, A. S. beam, fllitii, and ac, 
quereus. See Claik, in Jamieson, and bamache in Menage. 

^ " Chamus est quoddam genuafrem^ pel capistrum, an halter or bemacle.'* ort. toc. 
Jnniiia derives the word from the French bemer, eomprimere petulantiam ; and Ro- 
qnefort mentions a kind of tortare practised by the Saracens, termed bemielea. The 
Wicliffite yersion renders 2 Kings, xix, 28, " y schal pntte a lercle in )n nose Hrlia, and 
a bernacle in H lippis." Cott. MS. Claud. E. ii. 

' Berne is the contraction of A.S. bere, hordeum, and em, loeus. Lathe, which doea 
not occur in its proper place in the Promptorium, is possibly a word of Danish introduc* 
tion into the eastern counties, Lade, horreum, dan. Skinner obaerres that it was yery 
commonly used in Lincoln&hire. It occurs in Chaucer : 

** Why ne hadst thou put tbe capell in the lathe.*' Reves Tale. 

" Horreum, heut ubi repouitur annona, a barae, a lathe.*' ort. voc. '* Granarium, 
lathe." Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. ** A lathe, apotheca, horreum.** catb. anol. 

' *' Bargheame, epiphium." cath. anol. This word is stiU retained in the North 
of England ; see Barkhaam in Brockett^s Glossary, Barkham, Crayen dialect, Brauchin, 
CumlMrland, Brechame, Jamieson. It occurs in the curious marginal gloss on Gautier 
de Bibelesworth, Arond. MS. 220, f. 302. 

** Les cout de ehiuaus portunt esteles, hames (hamberwes, MS. Phill.) 
Coleres de quyr, et bourle hoceles.** berahames. 

* A.S. bearw, berwe, nemus. 

* The reading of the Harl. MS. seems here to be erroneous ; the word is doubtless 
adopted from the French, bestail, cattle. 

« '* Bestynge, coluttrum,** catu. anol. ** Colostrum, novum lae quod statim primo 
mulgetur post fetum, quod cito coagulatur, beestnynge. Colustrum, beestynge or 
raddys.'* obt. toc. A.S. beost, bystins» eo/««fr»iii. 

CAMD. SOC. F 
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Bbtatne, herbe (batany, or be- 

tony, p.)^ Betonica, 
Betakyn' a thynge to anothere. 

CommitiOy commendo* 
BsTEyOr Betune, propyr name (Be- 

tryse, k.) Beatrix* 
Bethynkyn'. CogiiOf recogito, 

meditor, 
BetydIn*, or happen*. Accidity 

evenit. 
Betylle. Malleusj malleolus^ ug. 
Betyn', or bete. Verheroy cedo. 
BETYN',or8mytyn*. Percuciojerio. 
Betynge. Verberadoj verher. 
Betynob (instrmnent, p.) In^ 

strumentumj verheraculumy ug. 
Bettyr. Melior, 
Bettyr. Meliusy adv. 



Bbtys herbe. Beta vel hleta. 
Betonye supra tn Betayne. 
Betrayyn*. Prodoy cath. tra^o. 
(Beuer, drinkinge tyme, p.* Bi- 

herrium^) 
Beubrbche, drynke(beueriche, p.) 
Hiin^hiheriayKYi.^* (hibinayV,) 
Bevyr, beste.' Bever^ c. f. cas- 

toTyJiher. 
Beware. CaveOfCATH.precaveo» 
Bb woode, or madde.^ PuriOf 

insanio. 
Be wone, or vsyd (wonte, p.) Soleo. 
Bewrayer of comisel. Recelaior^ 

recelairixy cath. tn celo. Et 

nota alia injra in Lable. 
Bewrethyn', or wreyyn' (be- 

wreyen, p.) Prodo, recelOy revelo. 



1 See a curioni aoeount of the Tirtaes attributed to betony in the XVth century, Roy. 
MS. 18 A. VI. f. 68, where it U said to be <' also clepyd byschuppyswort." Horman 
observei that < ' neeynge is cansed with byten (&e/omca) thrust in the nostriL" The 
powdered root of hellebore was another homely stemutatory anciently much in request. 

> '* Bferendula, a beuer after none. Merenda, eomettio m meridie, vei eiitu gui 
deelinante die eumiiur.** ort. Harrison, in his description of England, prefixed to 
Holinshed*s Chronicles, i. 170, remarks that '*of old we had breakefastes in the fore- 
noone, beuerages or nuntions after dinner, and thereto reare suppers, generallie when 
it was time to go to rest, a toie brought into England by hardie Canutus ; but nowe 
those are verj well past, and ech one, except some yoong hungrie stomach that cannot 
fast tiU dinner time, contenteth himself with dinner and supper.'* The higher classes, 
he obserres, dine at 11 snd aup at 5, merchants seldom before IS, and 6. This was 
written about 1579. Sherwood renders, ** Beyer, or drinking, un rieinerf coUaiion, 
ffoutier, To beTer, rhiner; '* and Cotgrave explains un rieiner as "an afternoones 
nuncheon, or collation, an Aunders-meat." See hereafter nunmbtk, which seems to 
hsTe been much the same as the intermediate refection here called bbuee. The word 
bcTer stUl signiiies in SufFoUc an aftemoon snsck. moorb. 

' A.S. beofer, castor, That the beaTcr was anciently an inhabitant of these islands, 
the laws of Howel Dha, and the curious description of its habits giTcn by Giraldus, in 
his Itinerary of Wales, 1. ii. c. 3, satisfactorily proTe. The for of this animal was in 
estimation from an early period. Piers Ploughman says, 

" And yet Tuder that cope, a cote hath he fnrred 
With foyns, or with fichewes, or with fyn beuere." 

" Me lyndeth fiuTes of beuers, of lombes, pylches of hares and of conyes. On treuue 
fourruret d^etcurieus,*' 8cc. caxton, Boke for TraTeUers. The beuer hat is mentioned 
by Chaucer as a part of female attire, and by HaU aa wora by the Stradiote Ught horse- 
men in 1513. 

4 See wooDB or madde. A.S. wod,>^n'OM». 
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Be wrothe. Irascor. 

Be wrathb yn valewe (be worthe, 

p.) Valeoy CATH. 
Bewte (beawtye, p.) Decor^ 

specieSf pulchrihido* 
By and by. SigillaHm^ 
By thy selfe (by the selfe, p.) 

Seorsum, 
Byare. EmptoVy instiior, cath. 
Byble, or bybuUe. Biblia, 
Byce, coloure.' 
Byddyn', or comawndyn'. Mandoy 

precipioy hortory exortor, 
Byddyn* bedys, or sejm' prayers 

(bydde or pray, p.)' Oro, 
Byddynge, or commawndeineiit 



(commaundinge, p.) Manda^ 

tumy preceptumy imperium, 
BYDDYNGEjOrpraynge. Oracioyde" 

precoAnoy exoracioy supplicado» 
Bye, or boye.* Bostioy uo. 
Byggyn*, or byldyn'.* Edifico. 
Byogynge, or beeldynge (byldingre, 

p.) JEdi/icacioy structura. 
(Byggynge, or thyng that is byg- 

gyd, H. Edificium,) 
Bycche, hownde or bylke (bycke, 

p.) Licista, comm. 
Byker, cuppe (bikyr, p.)® Cm- 

bium, COMM. 
BiKYR of fytynge (bykere or feight- 

inge, p.)' Pugna, 



1 The MedoUArenders ** sigaiatim, fro seelto seel." Harl. MS. 2S57. 

s Palsgraye renden byce by aiur : the word iS| however, probably taken from the 
French eouleur bUey which properly means a brownish or blackish hue. In some 
curious instmctions respecting the production of fine azure from lapia iazulif it is ob- 
served that to distinguish this last *' from lapis almaine of whiche men maken a blewe- 
bis azure/' they should be ezposed to fire» in which the inferior material tums rather 
blacky and becomes " brokel.'' Sloan. MS. 73, f. 215, b. Probably byce, or ratherblne 
byce, as it was in ancient times nsually termedt was a preparation of zaffre, of a dim 
and brownish cast of colour, in comparison with the brilliancy of the trae azure. 

B A.S. biddan, orare, In the Book of Curtasyei the young child on comingto church 
is thus admoniahedy 

** Rede, or synge, or byd prayeris 
To Crist for all thy Cristen ferys.'* Sloane MS. 1986, f. 28 b. 

* ** JBostiOy an oze dryrer." obt. Compare bkt or boy, seumu, 

* *' To hjgfi,Jundare, condere, ediflcare, A bygynge, comtruccioy etructura. Byg- 
ynge Tndyr erthe, tubterraneus.** cath. angl. A.S. bySS^i ^diflcare, See Big, in 
Boucher's Glossary, and Jamieson. 

* What was the precise kind of cup called byker, or beaker, it is not easy to deter- 
mine. This word occurs as early as 1348, in the accounts of the Treasurer of Edward, 
Prince of Wales ; " iimagne peeie argenti, vocate Bikers, emellate in Jundo, cum coo" 
pereulia eum batellis, et ex undparte deaurati».** In this instance they were destined 
to be presented to ladies. (Beltz, Memor. of the Garter, p. 385.) Becher in German 
signifies a cnp or goblet, as does beker in Dutch, and Teutonic ; possibly we derived 
the Tessel to which the name was originally given from Flanders or Germany. Of 
cognate deriyation is the Italian bicchiero, In the later Latinity bacar, baccAarium 
ha¥e the same meaning ; see Ducange. The common root of these words was perhaps 
the Greek ^acof , vat habena ansas, mbnaok. 

7 *' Beckeryng, scrimysshe, mlt^e. Bicker, fyghtyng, escarmoncAtf.*' palso. <'Anon 
after the fylde heg^ to beker." hobm. Skinner suggests the Welsh bicre, cot^etus, as 
the etymon of this word, which, howeyer, he inclines to think of Anglo-Sazon origin. 
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Bekeryn', or fyghtyn' (bikker- 

inge, p.) Piignoy dwUco, 
Bylle of a byrde. Rostrum. 
Bylle of (or, p.) a mattoke. Ligo, 

marrd, 
Byle, sore. Pustuloy ug. 
BYLLERNBywatjrherbe.* Berukh 

c. F. 
Bylet, schyde. Tedula^ cath. 
Bylet, scrowe (bille, k.)' Ma- 

triculaf cath. (htlla^ k.) 
BoLLYN*, or jowyn* wythe the bylle 

as byrdys (byllen or iobbyn as 

bryddys, k. iobbyn with the byl, 

H. p.)* Rostro. 
Byllyn' wythe mattokys. LigO' 

nizoy marro, cath. 
Byllynge of byrdys. Rostratus. 
Byllynge of mattokys. Ligo» 

nizacio, marratura. 
Bynde, or wode bynde. Corrigiola^ 

vitelUiy CATH. (edera volubilis, 

Bynde, a twyste of a wyne (yjne, 

p.) Capriolusy c. p. 
Byndyn* wythe bondys. LigOy al- 

ligOy vincio. 



Byndyn' wythe comawnt« or scrip» 

ture (comavndement, k. cum- 

naunt, h. couenaunt, p.) ObHgo, 
Byndynge, lyste of a sore lyme. 

Fasdola, kylw. uo. 
Byndynge. Ligacio, 
Bynggbr, supra in Bengere. 
Byyn a thynge. JEmo^ mercor, 

comparo, 
Byyn* a-jen* (ageyne, p.) Redimo. 
Byynge. Empcio, 
Byynge a-^en (ageyne, p.) Re^ 

demcio* 
Byynge pkce, or place of byynge. 

Emptorium, c. f. 
Bynge.^ Theca, cumera, 
B\PATHE. Semitaf orbita, callis, 

c. F. trames, ug. 
Byrche tre. Lentiscus, cinus, 

CATH. 

Byrdune (byrdeyne, p.) Pon^ 

dus, onus, sarcina, 
Byryn* (beryyn, h.) Sepelio, 

humo,ninero, 
Byryyn, or grauyn', or hydde 

vndur the grownde. Humo, se- 

pelioy UG. 



1 The cariouB treatise of the nature and properties of herbs, Roy. MS. A. VI. f. 69, b. 
girea '* BUlura, an herbe that me clepyth billare ; he ys much worth to rype bocch." 
Elyot explains lauer to be " an herbe growyng in the water, lyke to aliwander, but 
hauyng lease leanes. Some do call it bylders.*' 

* The Catholicon explalns matrieula to signifjr earta promissionis, and cites the life 
of St. Silvester, which says that he inscribed the names of widows and orphans *' in 
matrieuld.** Spelman gives A.S. bille, achedula ; the word bylet wasi however, pro- 
bably of French introduction, as also was scrowe or scroU, escrw, 

* To job signiiies still in Norfolk and Suffolk to peck with a sharp and atrong beak. 
FOKBT. Tusser calls the pecking of turkies jobbing. 

* The word is thus written, but tbe correct reading probably is comnawnt. See 
hereafter cumnawntb, pactum, 

^ Forby gives bing in the dialect of East Anglia, Danish, bing, eumulus, A.S. bin, 
preitepe, The word binna occurs in a deed of the year 1263, in Chron. W. Thom, 
1912, where it signifies areceptacle for grain. Cumera is explained by Uguitio to be 
" vas Jrumentarium de/eetueis,** and no doubt the bin was andenUy formed of wicker- 
work, as in German benne eratee, Belg. benn, eorbis, In the Indenture of delivery of 
Berwick Castle, in 1539, occurs " in the pantre, a large bynge of okyn tymbar with 3 
partitions.'» Archaeol. xi. 44u. 
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Byryyde (biryed, p.) Sepukus^ 

tumulatua* 
Beryynge (biryinge, p.) SepuU 

turoj tumula. 
Byryele (beryel, h. biriell, p.» 

Sepulchrumy tumulus, 
Byrthe. NativUasy partus* 
Byschelle, or buschelle (bysshell 

otherwyse called busshell, p.) 

Modiusj choruSi bussellus. 
Bysshoppe (byschop or buschop, 

H.) JEpiscopus, antistesy pon- 

tifex, presuL 
Byschypryche (bysshoperike, p.) 

JEpiscopatusy diocesis. 
Bysy (besy, p.) Assiduusy so- 

licitusy jugis, 
Bysyly. Assidue, jugiter. 
Bysyvesse. Assiduitas, dUigencia, 

solicitudo, operdj cath. 
Byscute brede (bysqwyte, h. 

bysket, p.) Biscoctus. 
Bysjyn* chyldur (bissyn chyldryn, 

K.) Sopioy nemor, lallo, uo. 
Byssynge of chyldyme (bysjing, 

H.) Sepicio, c. p. 
Byssynge songys (bys^ing, h.) 

F^ascinnina, c. f. nenia, cath. 
Bytt of a brydylle. Lupatum, c. f. 
BYTTorbytynge(byte, p.) Morsus, 



Bytylle worme (bityl wyrme, k.) 

Buboscus. 
Bytyn', or byte. Mordeo, 
Bytynge. Morsura. 
Bytynge or grevows fretynge. 

Mordajp, 
Byttyr. Amarus, 
Byttyrnesse. Amaritudo, 
Byttyrswete.' Amarimellus, 

musceum, kylw. 
(Byjing supra in byingre, h. By- 

singe, p. Emptio,) 
Blabbe or labbe, wreyare of cown- 

selle (bewreyar, h. p.)' Futilis, 

anubicus, cath. 
Blaberyn, or speke wythe-owte 

resone (with owtyn, k. oute of, 

p.) Blaiero, cath. 
Blade. Scindula, 
Blade of an herbe (blad or blade, 

p.) Tirsus, c. F. 
Bladyn' haftys (bladen heftis, 

K. H. p.) Scindulo, 
Bladyn* herbys, or take away 

the bladys. Detirso, cath. 
Bladsmythe. Scindifaber, 
Blaffoorde or warlare (blad- 

fard, H. blaffere, p.)* Traulus, 

(Traulus peccat in R, peccat 

in S sidunus, p.) 



' Hie more aneient sense of this word, as denoting the placei and not the act of in- 
terment, is here distinctly preserved. A.S. byrisels, tepulchrum. In the Wicliffite 
yersion biriel occura often in thia sense. *' And the kyng seide, what is this biriel which 
I se ? And the citeseyns of that cite answeriden to him, it is the sepnlcre of the man 
of God that cam fro Juda." IVth Book of Kings, zxiu. 17. Hari. MS. 2349. In Mark 
▼. 5, the demoniac is said to hare ** hadde an hous in birielis." So likewise in Leg. 
Aur. ** It happed after, that vpon the buryels grewe a rjght fayre flouredelyse." f. cxi. 
The Latin.English Yocabulary, HarL MS. 1003, f. 145,giTe8 " lfatf«o/«(ifi, a byryelle, 
anabatrum, a chyrchestyle." 

' The Solanum dulcamara, or woody nightshade. 

' See hereafter labls, or labbei which occars in Chaucer. This word is doubtless 
derived from the same source as blabbe and blaberyn. Skinner would derive the 
▼erb to blabber from the Latin, ** q. d. etabiare, i. e. labiit quiequid oeeurrit ^fuUre.^* 
Compare teut. blapperen, garrire, bklg. lapperen, blaterare. 

* This word signifies a person who stammers, or has any defect in his speech. The 
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Blak. NigeTy aier. 
Blakenesse. Nigredo. 
Blakyn', or make blake. DemgrOf 

vitupero, increpo. 
Blakb thorne. (Prunus^ p.) 
Blame. Culpuy noxck^ vitupe- 

rium. 
(Blamen, p. CulpOfViiuperoyin' 

crepon) 
Blameworthy. CulpabUis* 
Blamynge. Vituperium* 
BLANKETTy voUon dotbe.^ Lodix. 
Blankett, lawngelle. Langellus» 
Blasfemare. BUiephemator. 
Blasfemyn'. Blcufemo. 
Blasfemyngs. Biasphemia* 
Blabyn', as lowe of fyre (as doth 

the leme of a fyre, p.) Flammo. 
Blasyn', or dyscry armys. 2>e- 

scriho. 



Blasynge, or flamynge of fyre. 

FlammaAsio. 
Blasynob of armys. Deecripcio, 
Blaste of wynde. Flatus» 
Blankb plombe (blavmblombe» 

K. H. blawmblumb, otherwyse 

called whyte lede, f.)* Album 

plumbum. 
Blanchyn' abnandys, or o)»er 

lyke (blaunchyn, p.) Dealhoy 

decortico. 
Blanchynoe of ahnondys or other 

lyke. DealhaciOf decortictMcio. 
Blawndrellb, frute (blaunderel, 

K.)3 MehniSf c. f. 
Bledyn*. Sanguinoy cruento. 
Bledynge. Sanguinacioy jUo^ 

hotomia* 
Bledyngb boyste.^ Ventosayguna^ 

CATH. 



Ortus renden " traulus, a ntelare." It appean in Ducange that balbus and bkms are 
flynonymons witk traulvs; the fint of these is rendered in Cooper^a Thesaums, one 
" that cannot well pronounce wordes, a maffler in the mouth." 

* Bianket is taken firom the French blanehet, woollen cloth, no doubt of a white 
colour ; the disdnction here made is not very clear, but lodup appears to have been a 
bed-coTeringy as we now use the word blanket, tangellus, blanket cloth generally. 
<* Langeul, tanffait, btancket, drap de laine.^' moouBr. The Mednlla explains lodejf 
to be ** a blanchet or a whytil;" the latter word, which is merelj a version of the 
French, is still retained in North Britain to denote a woollen wnpper used by females. 
** Lodis, guiequidin leeto suppcnitur, etprcprie pannu» vUlosue^ Anglicef a blanket." 
OKT. Yoc. See hereafter dagotswbtnb, lodix. 

* In Sloan. MS. 73 f. 213 are directions for making blanc plumb, album plumbum, 
with '' strong reed wine drestis, and brode platis of newe leed, in a great erthen pot or 
barel, and dosed for liz wokis or more in hoot hondnnge.'* This MS. ia of the close 
of tlie XVth century ; an earlier receipt occun in Sloan. MS. S584, f. 6. 

* Lydgate mentions this among the fruits more choice thaa ** pechis, coetardes, 
etiam wardons." 

** Pipus, quinces, blaanderelle to disport^ 
And the pome-cedre congeos to recomfort.** Minor Poems, p. 15. 

"Blaundrell, an apple, brandureau.** palso. ** Btanduriau, tr^ blanc; pommes 
de Caleville blanc, gui venoicnt d^Auvergne.** boqubf. " Blandurcau, the white apple, 
called in some parts of England, a blaundrell.*' cotgb. 

4 The Catholicon gives the following ezplanation : ** Guna vel guina, vas vitreum, 
quod et Latinis a similitudine cucurbita ventosa vocatur, qua animata tpiriiu per ig- 
niculum in tuperficiem trahit sanguinem.** papias; see Ducange. The opention of 
cupping, which is one of ancient use, was doubtless well known to the Friar of Lynn, 
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Bledynoe yryn. FUoaotofniwm, 

c. F. (^fleohoihomiumy p.) 
Bleddyr. Vetica* 
Bledderyd. VesicattM. 
Bleyke of coloure.i PaUidus, 

eubalbus, 
Bleykclo]>e, or qwystere (ble- 

chen clotiiey k. p. blekyn, h.)* 

Candido, 
Bleystare, or wytstare (bleyster, 

K. bleyestare or qwytstare, h. 

bleykester or whytster, p.)' 

Candidariusy cath. c. f. 
Bleyne. Papulay cath. et uo. 

in popa* 
Bleke (blecke, p.)^ Atramentum, 
Blekkyn wythe bleke (blackyn 

with blecke, p.) Atramento. 
(Blextere, k. Obfuecator.) 
BLEMscHYDE^blemysshed, p.)05- 

Juscatus. 
Blenschyn' (blemysshen, p.) Ob- 

fuSCOy CATH. 



Blemschynge. Objuscado. 
Blere yed (blere iyed, v.yiAppus» 
Blerydnesse (blere iyednesse, 

p.) lAppitudo, 
Blerynge or mowynge wythe the 

mowthe. Valgia. 
Blerynoe wythe mowe makjmge.^ 

Patentoy viUgio, 
Blese or flame of fyre (blase or 

lowe, p.) Plammelku 
Bleschyn', or qwenchyn' (blessh- 

yn, p.) Extinguo, 
Blsschynge, or qwench^mge of 

fyre (blensshinge, p.) Ex- 

Hnctio, 
Bletyn', as a scfaepe. Baio. 
Bletynge of aschepe. EakUus. 
Blevyn, or levyn aftyrwarde (ble- 

vyn or abydyn, k. p.) EemaneOf 

restat. 
Blevynob, or releve, or relefe (or 

levynge or relef, k.)' ReUquioj 

vel reliqui^B. 



who compiled the Promptoriiim, as one of the means resorted to when, according to the 
monastic institations, there were at stated seaaons (iemparibus minueionis) general 
blood-lettinga. See Martene de Antiq. RitibuB, and Mr. Rokewode'8 note on Chron. 
Joc. de Brakelonda, p. 11. In the Chimrgica of John Ardeme, Burgeon to Edw. III. 
where he speaka of cnppingy ** ventosaciOf^* a repreaentation ia given of the bledynge 
boyste. Sloane MS. 65 , f. 70. Compare the verb botston. 
1 " Bleke, wan of colonr, blesme.** palso. A.S. blnc, peUidus, 

'* Some one, for she is pale and bleche." oowxa, Conf. Am. B. t. 

Bleek is still used in Norfolk to signify pale and sickly. forbt. 

* TsuT. bleycken, eseandrfaeere huokmdo, A.S. ablsecan, dealbare. 

> The Latin-English Yocabulary, Harl. MS. 1587, renders " Albatrix, eandidaria, 
blecherre or lawnderre." ** Whitstarre, blanchisseur de toyllet,*^ falbo. See wbtt- 

8TAKE. 

4 Horman says, " Wrytters ynke shnLde be fyner than blatche, atramentwn serip- 
torium leetiut esset sutoHo,** ** Bleche for sonters, attrament noyr,** palbo. A.S. 
blaec, atramentum» 

* ** Lippu» dicitur qui habet oeulos laehrymantes eum palpebris euenatis, bkred of 
tbe eye." obt. toc. In Fiers Plonghman the Tcrb to blere occnrs, nsed metaphor- 
ically. " He blessede hem with his bulles, and blerede hure eye.** ** To bleare ones 
eye, begyle him, enguiyner.*^ palso. 

' " I gyue him the best counsayle I can, and the knaue bleareth his tonge at me, 
tirer la lcm^e," palbg. See mowb, or skome. 
7 See bblbbf, or brocaly of mete. 
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Bleyly, or gladely (blythely, p.) 

LibenteTi spontey spontanee. 
Blynde. Cecus. 
Blyndefylde (blyndfellyd, h.) 

Excecaius, 
Blyndyn', or makeblynde. jBlrc^co. 
Blyndfellen*, idem eet. 
Blyndnesse. CecUcLs. 
Blynnyn, or cesun, or leye-warke.i 

DesistOt cesso. 
Blysse. Beaiitudoy gaudium. 
Blyssyd, heyynly. JSeatus. 
Blessyd, erthely. Benedictusy 

felix, 
Blyssyn', or blesse. Benedico. 
Blessynoe. Benedictio, 
Blythe and mery. Letusy killaris. 
Blym, or giadde, or make glad 

(blyym or glathyn in herte, K. 

blidien or gladden, p.) Letifico, 
Blythyn*, or welle-cheryn'. JSjr- 

hillero. 



Bloo coloure. Lividusy luriduSy 

c. F. 
Blo erye (blo erihe, p.)* ArgiUa. 
Blobure (blobyr, p.)' Burbu' 

liumf UG. burbaliumy c. f. 
Blode. Sanguisy cruor. 
Bloode hownde. Molosusy c. f. 
Blody. Sanguinolentus. 
Bloode yryn, supra in bled- 

YNGE YRYN. 

Bloode latare. Fleobotomatory 

C. F. 

Bloke or stoke (blooc, h.)^ 

Truncusy codesy cath. 
Blome, flowre. JFlos. 
Blomyn', or blosmyn' (blosym, p.) 

Floreoyfloresco. 
Blonesse. Livor* 
Bloryyn* or wepyn' (bleren, p.)* 

Phroyfleo* 
Bloryynge or wepynge (bloringe, 

p.) Ploraiusyfletus. 



1 Hampolc, in the Pricke of Conscienoe, terms the day of final doom, " the day of 
Borowe that nener salle blyne." HarL MS. 6933. Fabyany in the Prologe to toI. ii. 
apeaks of the great devotion that occnpied, without any intermiasion, tiie nomerons 
religions honaes in London, 

" When one hath donCf another begyn, 
So that of prayer they neuer blyn.'* 

" To blynne, rest or cease of, eesser. He neuer felt wo or neuer sall blynne, that hath 
a bysshoppe to hia kin." palbo. A.S. blinnan, ceuare. 

2 The leading of the HarL MS. brtb may at first sight appear to be oorrupt ; it 
18, howerer, retained, becauae hereafter there occur bbtb, or erthb, and brttk, or of 
the erthe. 

' ThiB word occurs in Chaucer, Test. of Creseide. 

" And at his mouth a blubber stode of fome." 

** Blober upon water (or bubble) bouteillU.** palbo. The Terb to blubre occurs in an 
analogous sense, in Syr Gawayn and the Grene Knyjt, lin. 3174. ** The bome blubred 
ther inne as hit boyled hade." Blubber still signifies in Norfolk a bubble, from blob, 
as Forby says. See Bleb in Skinner, and Jamieson. 

4 '* Blocke of a tree, tronchet, tronc. Blocke of tynne, sauman tTeitain.** palso. 

' Skinner gives blare as an English word, from Belg. blaren, muffire. Teut. blerren» 
elamitare. It is retained in the dialect of Norfolk, as applied to calTcs, sheep, asses, 
and children. forbt. Blore signifies a roaring wind, as in the Mirrour for MagistrateSy 
p. 838, *' hurried headlong with tbe sonth-west blore.** 
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Blosme, or blossum. Frons. 
Blosmynge, or blossuinmyDge. 

Frondositas. 
Blotte ypdn a boke. OhlUum^ c. f. 
Blottyn' bokys. Oblitero. 
Blottynge. Ohlitteracio, 
(Blottyd, p. Ohlitteratus.) 
Blowyn* as wynde. Flo. 
Blowyn' wytbe horne. Comoy 

c. F. comicinoy kylw. 
Blown as a man wytbe honde 

(blowen with sounde, p.) Ex- 

sufflo^ sugio (insufflo, p.) 
Bloynge (blowynge, p.) Flacioy 

Jlatus. 
Blewe of coloure. Blodiusy hlue- 

tUSy DICC. 

Bl underer or blunt warkere (wor- 

ker, p.) Hehejuctory heheficus. 
Blunderynge, or blunt warkynge. 

Hehefaccio. 
Blunesse, supra in blonesse. 
Blunt of wytte. Hehes. 
Blunt of edge, and blutemesse 

(bluntnesse, p.) quere post in 

dul and dulnesse. 
BoBET.* Collafay collafusy cath. 
BoBETTYN*. Collaphizo. 



Bobetynge. CollcLfizacio, 
Booc or boos, netystalle (boce, k. 

bose, netis stall, h. p.)' Boscar^ 

CATH. huceturoy presepe. 
Boce or boos of a booke or o]>er 

lyke (booce, h.) Turgiolumy ug. 
BocYN* owte, or strowtyn'.' Tur- 

geoy c. F. UG. 
Bocynge or strowtynge. Turgor. 
Boc H e R£. CamifeXy macellarius. 
BocHERYE. Macellum, cath. 

camjficina. 
BocLE or boculle (bocul, k. h. 

bokyll or bocle, p.) Plusculoy 

DICC. KYLW. 

BocLYD as shone or botys (boke- 

led, p. Plusculatus. 
BoDE or massage (boode, h.)* 

Nuncium, 
BoDY. Corpus, 
BoDYLY. Corporaliter. 
BoDYLY. Corporalis. 
BoFFETE. Alapa, 
BuFFETYN*, or suffetyn'* (bofeten, 

p.) Alapizoy alapoy cath. 
BoFETYNGE. Alaptzacio, 
BoFET, thre fotyd stole (boffet 

stole, p.)* Tripes, 



^ " Bobet on the heed, coup depoing,** palso. 

* In the midland and Northern counties, a stall where cattle stand all night in winter, 
is called a boose, in Scotland, a bowe. See Craven Dialect, and Jamieson. Ang. Sax. 
boss. priBsepe, 

' This word occurs in Palsgrave ua a verb active. ** To booce or boce out aa worke- 
men do a holowe thynge to make it seem more apparent to the eye, endocer, Tbis brod- 
erer hath boced thia pece of worke very well.*' 

4 A.S. hodtjussum, 

' The word suffetyn*, which occurs here only, and ia not found in the other MSS., 
or the printed editions, may be an erroneous reading, but possibly it b a comiption of 
the French word eouffleter^ to cuff on the ear. Jamieson gives the verb to souff, or atrike. 

* Skinner gives '* Buffet-stole, vox agro Line. usitatissima, est autem tella levior 
portatilis, sine ullo eubitorum aut dorsi/ulero, credo paritm deflexo sensu h G, buffet, 
mensa; mensm enim vicem satis commodi supplere potest,'* The buffet, however, was 
the court-cupboard, in France termed also the credence, and under this a low stool 
without a back might be pUced, but for what special purpose does not appear. Hickes 
derives the word from A.S. beod, mensa, and fet, vas, Forby ezplains the buffet- 

CAMD. SOC. G 
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Baggyschyn (boggysche, k. h. 

boggisshe, p.) Tumidus. 
BoGGYSCHELY. Tumide. 
BocHCHARE, or vn-crafty (bot- 

char, p.)* Inersy c. f. 
(BoTCHARE of olde thinges, p. Re^ 

sartor.) 
BoHCHE, sore (botche, p.) Ulcus^ 

CATH. 

BocHMENT (botchement, p.) Ad-- 
ditamentum, amplificamentum, 
CATH. augmentum, auctorium. 

BoY, supra in bey. Scurrus, 

BoYDEKYN, or bodekjii. Subucukh 
peirforatorium, 

BoYSTE, orbox.* Piv {pixisy p.) 
alabastrumy c. f. 

Boyston'.' ScarOi ventosoy UG. 

BoYSTOWS.* Rudis. 



Boystows gannent.£trru»,c ath. 
BoYSTowESNEssE (boystousnesse, 

p.) Rtiditas. 
BooK (boke, p.) lAber, codex. 
BooKBYNDER, or amendere. So^ 

siuSy uo. in soros. 
BoKELERE. Pelta^ ancihsy kylw. 

c. F, parmttf cath. 
Bokelyn, or spere wythe bokylle. 

Plusculo, 
BoKERAM, clothe.*'^ 
BoKETT. Situla, mergusy c. f. 
BoKULLE, wjt>ra in BOCLB(bokyll, 

BoKULLE makere. Pluscularius, 

DICT. 

BoLAS frute (bollas, p.) Pepulumy 

mespilum, kylw. cath. 
BoLAS tre.^ Pepulus. 



stool in Norfolk to be a foor-legged stool set on a frame like a table, and Bernng as 
the poor man*8 rideboa^d, stool, or table. In the History of Hawsted bj Sir John 
Cullam, p. S5, the bequest occurs in 1553, of <* a buffed atool," which is explained to 
be an oyal stool, without a back, and generally having a hole in the seat, for the con- 
▼enience of lifting it. The Inventonr of the effects of Katharine Lady Hedworth, 1568, 
comprises the following articles : '' in my Ladjea Chamber, 3 cupbords, 6«. 8<f. S cup- 
bord stoulles, 3«. Ad. 3 buffett formes, 3«. one litle buffet stole, 6^." Wills and Invent. 
i. 382, printed bj the Surtees Society. See hereafter bupfbtt stole. 

1 Palsgrave gives the yerb " to botche, or bungyll a garment as he dothe that is nat 
a perfyte workeman,/a/roiit7/#rr." " Thou hast but bodchyd and countrefeat Latten, 
tmaginarie umbratilisque figure.^^ horm. 

* ** AhvLjBte, alabastrumtpisie, hoetiariumpro hoetiie.** cath. anol. ** Lechitui 
ett vas olei amphtm, vel ampulla ampla que auricalco eolet fieri, Anglicef a boyste or 
kytte for oyle.'* ort. toc. This word is from the old French hoistCy boetia, in late 
liatinity buetea, or buetula, and these are derived from pyxia, or, as Menage sup- 
poses, from btuius, the material chiefly employed. See Buist, in Jamieson. 

s See above bledyngb boystb. 

* *' Bustus, rudis, riffidus. To be bustus, rudere.** cath. angl. ** Rudis, indoctus, 
inordinaius, quasiruridatus, boystous. Rudo, to make boystous.'* ort. toc. '* Boy- 
stous, styffe or mde, lourd, royde. Unweldy, boystouse, lourd. Boystousnesse, roydeur, 
impetuoritf." Chaucer uses the word thus, " I am a boistous man, right thus say I." 
Mandple^s Tale. The Wicliffite Yersion renders Matt. ix. 16, " No man puttith a clout 
of boystous cloth into an olde clothing;'* in the original the sense is raw, unwrought cloth. 

' " Buckeram, bouffueram.** palso. In medieYal Latinity boquerannus. duc. If 
it signifled a coarse-grained cloth, the name may be of French derivation, from bourre, 
flocks of wool, and ffrain, but some ancient writers describe it as teUs subtilia species, 
See MBNAOB. WiUiam Thomas, in his Principal Rules of Italian Grammar, 1548, 
renders * ' 6ttcA0ram«, buckeramme, and some there is whitei made of bombiue, so 
thinne that a man mai see through it." 

* " A bulas tre, pepulus.** cath. anol. ** Pepulue, a bolaster." ort. toc. 
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BooLDEy or hardy (bolde, p.^ 

Audax^ animonu, fnagnani-' 

mug. 
BoLOB, or to homely. Presump' 

tuosusy effronsy c. f. 
BoLDELY, or hardely. Audacter, 
BoLDELY, or malapertly.£j^on^0r, 

c. Y, presumptuose. 
BoLDENESSE, or hardynessc. Au' 

dada, 
BoLDENESSE, or homelynesse (to- 

homlynes, k.) JPresumpcio, 
BooLByA beste (bole, net, beste, h.) 

Taurus. 
BoLLE, vesseUa^ Conchay luter, 

C. F. UG. 

BoLLE, dysche. Caniaire. 
BoLLE of a balamice, or skole 

(scoole, H.) Lanxy cath. 
BoYLYD mete. 

Bolyyn', or boylyn'. Bullio. 
BoYLYN ouyr, as pottys on ^e 

fyre (buUyn, h.) Ehullio. 
BoLYYNGE, or boylyug^e of pottys 

or othere lyke.^ BulUcioy bullor, 
BoLLYNGE owere as pottys plawyn. 

EbuUicio, c. F. 



BoLKE, or hepe. Cumulus, acervus* 
BoLKYN*.* JRucto, eructoy orexoy 

CATH. C.F. 

BoLKYNGE, or bulkyBge. Orexisy 

eructuaciOf c. f. 
BoLNYD. Tumidus* 
BolnynV TumeOyturgeOytumesco. 
BoLNYNGE. Tumor. 
BoLSTYR of a bedde.* Culcitra. 
BoLTE. Petiliumy tribulum, kyl w. 
BoNE. Os. 

BoNDE. Vinculumy ligamen* 
BoNDAGE. Servitus. 
BoNDE, as a man or woman. Ser^ 

vus, serva, 
BoNDMAN. Servus na4ivus» 
BoNDSCHEPE. Nativitas. 
BoNDOGGE (bonde dogge, p.)^ 

Mohsus. 
BoNE, or graunte of prayer (boone, 

p.) Precariumy cath. c. f. 

peticio. 
BoNET of a s^le. Artemoy cath. 

sirapumy c. f. 
BoNY, or hurtynge (of hurtynge, 

K. h. p.)* Pleumony CATH.Jteg- 

meny c. f. (tumory p.) 



' " BuUa, tumor laticum, t. aquarum, a bollynge or a bloare/' oarland. equiv. 

' ** Ructo, to bolkyn." med. or. ** Bolke nat as a bene were in thy throte, ne 
routepoint.^* pynson, boke to leme French. " To bocke, belche, roucter. Bolkyng 
of the Btomake, routiement,*^ palso. A.S. bealcan, eructare. Skinner gives "Boke, vox 
agro Lineolnienri/amiliaris, rign^ficat nauseare, eructare,^^ SeeBoke, orVoke, Forby. 

* In the Widiffite yersion, 1 Cor. ▼. 8, " Ghebenbolnun withpride.'* Chaucer speaks 
of '*bollen hartes." '' Bollynge yea out se bat febely, oculi prominentes.^* hokm. 
" Bohiyng or swellyng of a broise or 8ore< See how this tode bolneth, s^enfie.** palso. 

4 ** Bolatarre, irauerrin, chevecel.^* palso. A.S. bolster, cervicai, 

* "A bande doge, Molosut.*^ cath. angl. Skinner conjectures that the word 
bandog is derived from '* band, vinciUum, q. d. canis vinctua, ne scUicet noceats vel ri 
maiit, ab A.S. bana, interfeciorJ^ 

< The Catholicon explains ^^m«n to be, " iumor eanguinit. Item /iegmina aunt 
guando in manibua eipedibus cailori euici eunt." It would appear to be the same aa a 
bunnian, the derivation of which has been traoed from the French, " bigne, boase, m- 
fiure, tumeur.^* moauBP. Cotgrave renders it a bump or knob, and he gives also 
" Bigne, dub-footed.'' Sir Thos. Browne, Forby, and Moore, give the word bunny, a 
small swelling caused by a fall or blow ; in Essex '* a boine on the head." In Cullum'8 
Hawsted, among the words of local use, is given bunny, a swelling from a blow. 
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BoNY, or grete knobbe (knowe, w.) 
Gibbus, gihbery ccdlus^ cath. 

BoNSCH AWE, sekenesse (bonshawe, 
p.)* Tessedoy sciasis. 

BooRE, swyne. Aper, verresy 

CATH. 

BoRAGE, herbe. Sorcigo. 

Stultis, leprosisy scabidisy tumi' 
disijuriosisy [«^^» 

Dicit boragOy gaudia semper 
BooRDE. Tabula, mensa, asser, 
BoRDECLOTHE. Mappa, gausape, 

c. F. 
BooRDE, or game.* Ludus, jocus. 
BooRDON, or pleyyn' (bordyn, p.) 

Ludoyjocor, 
BoRDELE. Lupanar,prostibulum, 
BoRDYOURE, or pleyare (bordere, 

p.)' Lusory joculator. 

B00RDEKNYFE.ilfen«aC1«/a,C0MM. 
UG. KYLW. 



BoRDURE abowte a thynge (bor- 

dore, K. round a-bowtyn, h.) 

LimbuSf ornrium, c. F. oreu 
Borderyn', or to make a bordur 

(maken a border about, p.) 

Limbo, 
BoRE, orhole. Foramen. 
BoRYN*, or holyn (make an hole, 

p.) Perforoy penetro, cavo, 
BoRYNGE, or percynge. Perfo- 

racio, cavatura* 
BoRMYN*, or pulchyn* (bomyn, 

K.p. boomyn, h.)* Polioy cath. 
BoRWAGE (borweshepe, k. boro- 

wage, p.) Fidejussioy c. f. 
BoRWARE (borower, p.) Mutu- 

ator, c. F. sponsor, cath. 
BoRWYNGE. MutuaciOf mutuum. 
(BoRWE for a-nothire person, k. 

borowe, h. p.^ Fidejussor^ 

sponsor.) 



1 " The baneschawef oscedo,** cath. anol. *' Oscedo, quedam infirmitas quo ora 
i^fantium cxulceranturj t. e. oseitatio, ori$ apertio, a boneshawe.*' ort. ^* De in- 
Jirmitatibus. Baneschaw, cratica, i. passus.'* Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. f. 40. John 
Ardeme, who was snrgeon to Edward III., says in his Chirurgica, *' ad guttam in osse, 
que dicitur bonschawe, multum vaietoleum de viteltis ovorum, ti inde ungatur.** Sloan. 
MS. 56, f. 18 b. In Sloan. MS. 100, f. 7, is given the recipe for ** a good medicyn 
for boonschawe. Take bawme and fejnrfoie, )>e oon deel bawme, and ^ )>ridde parte 
feHrfoie, and ataumpe hem, and tempere hem wi> stale ale, and lete \>e sike drinke 
>erof." In Devonshire the sciatica is termed bone-shaTe, and the aame word signifies 
in Somenet an homy excrescence on the heel of an horse. ? A.S. iceorfa, scabies. 

3 *< A bowrde, jocM. A bowrdeword, dicerium, dictorium.** cath. angl. **Mis- 
tilogiai a bourde, i./abula. Nugaciter, bourdly.*' ort. voc. " Bourde or game,^>ii. 
Bourdyng, jestyng, joncherie. To bourde or iape with one in sporte, truffler, border, 
iouncher.^* palso. 

3 *' A bowrder, nUmilarius, mimilogus, lusor, joculator, et cef ubi a harlotte." cath. 
ANOL. '* MistUoguSf a bourder, i. fabulator vel geaticulator.** ort. yoc. 

4 «( Boraysch, bumir.** palso. Chaucer and Gower use buraed in this senae fre- 
quently, as in the Knightea tale, ** wrought all of buraed steele.'* 

'* An haraois as for a lustie knight, 
Which burned was as silver bright.*' Conf. Am. 

The word is taken from the old French word, ^ttmt, in modera orthography, bruni. 

* ** A.borgli^Jidejustor, vaa, sponsor, obses. To be horghe, Jidejubere, apondere.*' 
oath. anol. ** Fidefussor, a horovre^ qui pro alio ae obligat, a suerty.'' ort. voc. 
The word occurs in Piers Floughman's Yision, line 13951. 
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BoROWE, or plegge (borwe, k. h.) 

Fa*, CATH. 

BoROWYN* of anodur (borwyn of 
another, k. borowen, p.) Mu" 
tuor. 

BoRWON owt of preson, or stresse 
(borvyn, h. borwne, p.) * Vador, 

CATH. 

BosARDE byrde. Capusy vultur. 
BosoME, or bosum*. Sinusy uo. 

gremium. 
BosT (boost, p.) Jactancioy ar- 

rogancia, ostentado, 
BosTARE, or bostowre. Jactator, 

arrogansy philocompusy c. f. 
Booston'. Ja>ctOi ostento, 
BooT. Navicula, scaphoy simba, 
BoTE for a mannys legge (bote or 

cokyr, h. coker, p.)' Sota, 

ocrea* 
BoTE of (or, p.) helthe. Salus. 
BoTELLE, vesselle. Uier, obba, 
BoTELLE of hey.' Fenifnscis, 
BoTLERE (boteler, p.) Pincemoy 

promus, propinatory acaliculis, 

CATH. 



BoTERAS of a walle.< Machinisf 

muripula, muripellusyfultura, 
BoTERYE. Celariumy boteria^pin» 

cemaculum (j^romptuarium, p.) 
BoTEW. Cotumusj botulajcrepita, 
BooTHYR. Potomium, cath. c. f. 
BoTWRYTHE (botewright, p.) iVa- 

viculariuSi ug. 
BoTYNGE, or encrese yn byynge.* 

Licitamentum, CATH./iciartum, 

c. F. 
BoTUNE,* or botum' (botym, p.) 

JFundum, 
BoTUN, or yene more owere in 

bargaynys (botyn, or ^eue more- 

ouere m barganynge, k. botown, 

H. bote, p.) Lidtor, cath. vel 

in precio superaddo, 
BoTME, or fimdament (botym, p.) 

Sa>sis, 
BoTME of threde, infra in clow- 

CHEN, or clowe (botym, p.)^ 
BoTowRE, b^rde (botore, k. p.) 

OnocrocultUy botorius, c. f. 
BoTWN (botun, p.) BotOyJibula^ 

noduluSi DICT. 



" Ne wight noon wol ben his borugh, 
Ne wed hath noon to legge." 

It is fonnd also not infreqaently in Chancer and Spenser. 

" That now nill be quitt with baile nor borow." Sheph. CaL Maj. 

** Vas, t. sponsor velfidejtusor, Angliee a borowe " (borghe, in another Edition). oak- 
LAMD, Equiy. " Borowe, a pledge, jy/et^tf." palso. A,.S,hoTh,foentu, fid^ftusor. 

1 *< If thon be taken prisoner in tbis qnarrell, I wyll nat borowe the, I promesse the, 
je ne te pledgeray point.** palso. 

s See BOTEW, and coktr, botew. " Boote of lether, honseau.** palso. 

s *' Botelle of haye, botteau de/oyn. Aske yon for the hostelleri he ia aboue in the 
haje lofte makynge botelles (or botels) of hay, boteller.** palbo. In Norfolk it de- 
notes the quantity of hay that may serve for one feed. forbt. 

* " Bottras, por/afi/.*' palso. ** Are boutant.** cotor. 

* ** To boote in corsyng," (horse-dealing) *'or channging one thyng for another, 
gyue money or some other thynge aboue the thyng. What wyll you boote bytwene my 
horse and yours ? mettre ou bouter dauantaige.** palso. A.S. betan, emendare, 

^ The coriect reading is probably botmb. ** A bothome,yiffu?ttt." cath. angl. 

* ** A bothome of threde,^/<irtttm.*' cath. angl. ** Bottome of threde, gliceaux, 
pMton defil.^* palso. Skinner derives it from the French, boteau» faaciculue. 
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]3oTHON clothys (botonyp, k. bo- 

ton, p.) JSotonOfJibulo, 
BoTURE (botyr, k.) BuHrum. 
BoTURFLYE. Papilio, 
BowE of a tre (bouglie, branche, 

p.) Ramu9, 
BowALLE, or bowelle (bowaly, 

K. H. bawelly, p.) Viscus. 
BowALYNGE. Evi^eerociof Mefi' 

teracio* 
Bowaylyn', or take owte bowalys. 

JSviscero, cath. 
BowDE, malte-worme (boude of 

malte, p.)* GurguUo, kylw. 
BowE. Arcus, 
BpwETT, or laateme.* Luceruoj 

lanterna, 
B0W5ERE (bowyere, p.) Arcu- 

ariuii architenensy dict. 
Bowyn'. FlectOy curvo, 
BowYN*, or lowtyn' (lowyn,bulkyn, 

or bowyn, H. p.) Inclino* 
3owGE. Bulga^ c,v. 
BowL^ BqIus. 
BowLYN, or pley wythe bowlys. 

Bolo. 
BowNDE, or marke. Meta^ lime». 



BoNTYVASNESSE (bountyuous- 

nesse, p.) Munificentiay Uhe- 

raUta^Sy largitas. 
BoNTYVESE (bountyuous, p.) Mtt^ 

nificusy Uberalisy largus, 
BowRE, chambyr. ThalamuSi 

conclave» 
Box, or buffett. Alapcu 
(Box, or boyste, k. h. p. Pixis.) 
Box tre. Bux%u. 
BoTHE, or both^m (bothen, p.) 

Uterauey ambof cath. 
Bo)>E, cnapmannys schoppe. PeUa^ 

selda (opeUoy apotechay p.) 
BoYUL or bothule, herbe, or cow- 

slope (bothil, h. boyl, p.)' Foc- 

tinitty c. F.menelcuuiyfnarcianaf 

c. F. 
Brace, or (of, p.) a balke. Uh- 

cusy loramentumy c. F. 
Brace of howndys. 
Bracyn, or sette streyte. Tendo. 
Bragett, drynke (bragot or bra- 

ket, k. h. p.)^ Mellibrodiufn, 

bragetum (sed hocestjictumy p.) 
Bray, or brakene, baxteris instru- 

ment. Pinsa^ c. f. 



1 Bondsi in the EaBtem connties, are weovils in malt. tubsbr, forbt, moorb. 

* Among appliances for sacred nse in the Latin-English Vocabulary, Roy. MS. 17. 
C. XVII. £46» are "o^fconfa, iconflae, veitit\fugat bowjt, erweiMMm^ creBsett." The 
word was no donbt taken from the French Mte, in Latin, boieta, capsula, 

* In the treatbe of herbs and their qnalities, Roy. MS. 18 A. VI. f. 72 b. is mentioned 
bothume, " Cotuolida media is an herbe that me clepyth wyth bothome, or whyte 
goldys, thys herbe hath leuya that beth enelong." 

^ ** Bragott, idromellum.** cath. anol. " Hire mouth was swete as braket or the 
meth.*' CHAUC. Milleres Tale« Skinner cxplains bragget to be ** ipeciee Aydromelitief 
vel potiut cerevieia melle et aromatibut eonditm Lancaetreneibue valde ueitataJ'^ The 
Welsh bragod has the same signification. Grose says bracket is in the North a drink 
compounded of honey and spices. See bragwort, tn Jamieson and Nares. Harri8on« 
who lired in Essez about 1575, relates in his description of EngUnd, prefuced to Ho- 
linshed^s Chronicles, ii. c. 6, how his wife was accustomed to make brackwoort, re- 
serying a portion of the woort unmized with hops, which she shut up close, allowing 
no air to come to it till it became yellow, calling it brackwort, or charwort, to which 
finally she added arras, and bay-berries powdered. 
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Bratnb. Cerehrunii. 
Brayyn' in sownde (braybe in 

gowndynge, P.)^ Sarrio, cath. 
Brayyn', 88 baxMrs her pastyt 

(brayn, vide in knedying, k.) 

PinsOf CATH. 

BrayyN) or stampyn in amortere. 

Tero. 
Brayyngb, or stampynge. Tri- 

turcu 
Brayynge yn sownde. Barrihu^ 

c. P. 
Braynyn* (brayne,p.) JS!rctfrtf6ro. 
Braynyd, or kyllyd. Eacere- 

brabu. 
BranyDi or fuUe of brayne. Ce- 

rehroefne^ cerehro plenusn 
BraynyngBji or kyllynge. Ex' 

cerehracio. 



BmAYNLES. Incerehrotue. 
Brakb, berbe, orfeme'*. FUix. 
Brakbbushb, or femebrake. 

FUicetmHi JUieariumy uo. in 

filaxe. 
Brakbne, eupra in bray (brake- 

nesse, j.)' 
Braicyn, or castyn, or spewe.* 

Vomoy CATH. evomo. 
Brakynoe, or parbrakynge. Fb- 

mituSi evomitus. 
Brandelede (branlet, K.branlede 

or treuet, p.) Trwesy nbcc. 
Bras (brasse, p.) Es. 
Brasylb.^ GaudOf dicc. l>el 

lignum AlexandrinUm* 
Brasyn' (brased^p.) Ereusyeneue. 
Brasyere. Erarius. 
Bras-pott. Emoltty brit. 



1 <*The modera of the ohyldem " (aUm by Conftantine) ** camen ciyenge andbray- 
enge for sorowe of theyr chjldem.'' lkobnd. aub. *' To bray as a deere dothy or 
other beett, broffre, There ia a deer kylled, for l here hym bray.'' palso. 

* " A brakane, fili», a brakanbuike, filicariumJ'* cath. anol. " FiliXt Angliee^ 
fbrne or brakans." ort. voc. *' Brake, feme, Jitsiere.** falso. In the Houflehold 
Book of the Earl of Northumberland 1511 , it appeart that water of braks waa atilled 
yearly, for domestic use. Ray givea the wordbrakeaaegenerallynaed i it ia retained in 
Norfolk and Snflfolk. See forbt and KAaEs. 

s *' A fondce, pinsella^ vibraf rastellum.** cath. ANOLi 

4 '* He wyll nat cease fVo surfettynge, tytt he be reddy to parbrake." hokm. *< To 
parbnke, tHMittr. It is a ahrewde turne, he parbreketh thus.'' palso. Thia word dbea 
not occur again in its proper place in the Promptorium. See Breking, in Jamieson. 

A It ia not a Uttie singidar to find so many noticee as occur of Brasil-wood. con- 
aiderdily anterior to tiie diacovery of Brasil, by the Portuguese CaptaiUi Peter AlTares 
Capralia, which occuhred 3d May, 1500. He named it tbe land of the Holy Cross, 
'* aince of store of that wood, called Breaill." Purchas^s Pilgrimea, toI. i. It isprobable 
that some wood which snpplied a red dye, had been brought from the Eaat Indies, and 
received the name of Braail, long previous to the discovery of America. See Huetiana, 

S. S68. In the Canterbury Tales, the host, commending the Nonne^s preeate for his 
ealth andvigoor» aays, 

*' Him nedeth not his colour for to dien, 
With Brasil, ne with grain of Portingale.*' 

Among the Taluable effects of Henry V. taken shortly after his decease in 14S3, there 
oceur ** If. graundes peees du Braeile, prit «t. a. vtfll. d.*' rot. pakl. In Sloan. MS. 
8684, p. 3, Drill be fbond directioni '* for to make braail to florische lettrea» or to rewle 
wy^ bookei.** 
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Brawlere. LUigator, litigiostUf 

jurgosus, 
Brawlyn', or 8trywen\ Lit^Oy 

jurgo. Quere plura in strt- 

VEN. 

Brawlyngs. Jurgiumy Utigium. 
Brawne of a bore.^ Aprina* 
(BRAWNBof a checun, H.cheken, p. 

Pulpa^ c. F.) 
Brawne of mannys leggys or ar- 

mys. MusculuSf lacertusy puU 

pay c. F. 

Branchb of a tre. Palmesy c. f. 

(ramuSf ramusculuSf p.) 
(Brawnchb of a vyny, k. p. 

Pahnes») 
Brawndbschyn' (brawnchyn as 

man, k,) Vtbro. 



Brawndyschynge (brawnchyng, 

K.) Vibracio. 
BRECHE,orbreke.' BracdcByplur. 
Bredde or hecchyd, of byrdys 

(hetched, p.) Pullificatus. 
Brede, mannys fode. Panis. 
Brede twyys bak^m, as krakenelle, 

or symneV or other lyke (twyes 

bake, or a craknell, p.) Ru' 

biduSf c. F. {artocopusy p.) 
Brede, bysqwyte, supra (bred cle- 

pyd bysqwyte, h. p.) Biscoctus. 
Brede, or lytylle borde. Men' 

sukty tabelhif asserulus. 
Brede-huche (bredhitithe, p.) 

Turrunduloy ug. in turgeo» 
Bredechese (bredchese, p.)* 

Jumtata (^Junctatay p.) 



1 Brawne, which Tooke conjectured to be boaren, flesh being underatood, was applied 
ancientiy in a more general senae than at present. The etymology of the word may be 
traced with much probability to the Latin, i^fruffnum, ealium, Vitn Plonghman tfpeaka 
of ** brawn and blod of the goos, bacon and colhopes ;" and Chancer in the Knighfs 
Tale appliea the word, as it has been here, to the mnacular parts of the homan frame. 

« Hia limmes gret, hia braunes hard and strong." 

Hie gloas on Gautier de Bibelesworth gives the word in this sense, 

*' En lajambeett la sure, (the caalf.) 
B taunt eum braoun rest ensure» (the brahun.)" Arund. MS. 220, f. 298. 

"^ebrawne of a man, museulue." cath. anol. **Laeema, vel laeertut, proprie 
euperior pare hraehii vel muiculut, brawne of the arme." msd. Harl. MS. 2257. 
'* He hath eate all the braune of the lopster, caiium.** horm. " Braon, le gras des 
fesseeJ'^ roqubf. Roman de Rou. 

* '* Breke, braeee, femorale, perizoma, sarahaUa, Breke of women, feminalia.'* 
CATH. ANOL. A curious illustration of the use by the fair sez of this last mentioned 
artide of dreas is suppUed by the Roil of expenses of Alianore, Countess of Leicester, 
A.D. 1265, edited by Mr. Botfield for the Roxburghe Ciub. *' Item, pro vt pelUbut 
baszeni ad eruralia Comititt^, per Hicqe Cittorem, xxi d. pro iii ulnis tarentinilli ad 
eadem, per eundem^ xiid. proplumd ad eadem, xiid.** page 10. *' Bathini dieuniur 
vettet iinee usque ad genua pertinentet, a breche.'* oet. yoc. ** Breche of hosen, 
braiette, braie, braiet.^* palso. Elyot gives in his Librarie, a quaint synonyme in 
his rendering of the word *' tubiigaeulum, a nether coyfe or breche." 

* See c&AKBNBLLB, brcde, and stmnel. 

4 Juneaia, which ia written alsojuneta,juneheia, endjumentat^i, \s explained to be 
**iac eoncretum, etjundt invoiutum, mattes or crudde.'* obt. voc. In French^'oiicA^tf, 
which is ** a greene cheese or fresh cheese made of milke that*s curdled without any 
runnet, and serred in a fraile of green ruriies.** ootor. Bred in the Eaatem counties 
aignifies at the present time the board used to press curd for cheese, somewhat less in 
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Brede of mesureJ Latitudo. 
Bredyn' or hetchyn*, as byrdys 

(foul^s or birdes, p.) Pullifico. 
Bredyn', or make more brode. 

DikUo, 
Brede yermyne. Vermesco. 
Brbdynge, or brodynge (or forthe 

bringinge, p.) of birdys. JEbro' 

caciOfJbcioy cath. Jhmenttzcio, 
Bredynge, or makynge brode. 

ZHlatiuno. 
Breyde lacys. NectOy torqueo, 

UG. laqueoyfibulo. 
Bredynge of lacys, or o)>er lyke. 

ZjaqueaciOf nectio, connectio. 
Breydyn', or vpbreydyn'. Impro" 

pero. 
(Brayde, sawte, or brunt, p.* 

ImpetusJ) 
Breke, or brekynge. Ruptura^ 

fra^ctura, 
Brekyn' or brestoii' (brasten, p.) 

Frango. 
BRAKYN*a-sunder cordys and ropis 

and o]>er lyke. Mumpo, 



(Breken claddis, p.' Occo, ug.) 
Brekynge. Fra^cio, 
Breme, fysche. Bremuhu. 
Bren, or bryn, or paley.^ Can^ 

tahrum^^rfury cath. 
Brennar, or he }>at settythe a 

thynge a-fyre. Combustor. 
Brennyn, or settyn' on fyre, or 

make bren'. Incendoy cremo, 

comburo. 
Bren*, by the selfe (brenne, p.) 

Ardeo. 
Brennynge. Uetioy combustioy 

incendium. 
Brent. CombustWy incensus. 
Brere, or brymmeylle (bremmyll, 

or brymbyll, p.) Tribulusy 

vepris. 
Brese.' Locusta, OMlusy ug. 
Brest, or wantynge, of nede (at 

nede, p.)* Indigencia. 
Breeste of a beste. Pectus. 
Breeste-bone. Toraxy ug. in 

torqueo. 
(Brasten, supra in breken, f.) 



drcnmference than the vat ; the bred-chese may have been one freshly taken from tbe 
press, or perhaps so called as being served on such a *' bred," or broad platter. 
^ " Brede or squarenesse, eroisure** palso. A.S. bned, latitudo. 

* " Brayde, or hastynesse of mynde, colle. At a brayde, Jaisant mon effort. At 
the first brayde, deprimeface. To brayde or take a thyng sodaynly in haste, je me mete 
itprendre hastiuement. I breyde, 1 make abrayde to do a thing sodaynlyi je m*^orce. 
I breyde out of my slepe.^e tressaulx.^^ palbg. See brade, in Jamieson. 

' " OccOt ecinderef glebaa^ rangerCf Anglice toclotte.*' ort. yoc. CompareBaESTYN 
clottys. 

* See PALY of bryne. '' Paille, chaffe, the huske wherein com lieth.*' cotgr. From 
the Latin palea. 

* ** A brese, atelabue, brucuSt vel locueta.*^ cath. angl. ** Atelabua, a waspe or a 
brese.*' ort. voc. '* Brese or long flye, ftreeier,** palsq. A.S. briosa, tabanue. 

' Hampole uses this word in the Pricke of Conscienoe. 

** Lorde, when sawe we the hafe hunger or thriste, 
Or of herbar haue grete briste.** Harl. MS. 6723, f. 84. 

It is perhaps taken from the Danish, ** brOst, default, haye brSst, to want or lack a 
thing." W0LF7. 

CAMD. SOC* H 
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Brestyn*, or cleue by ye selfe 

(brasten, p.) Crepo. 
Breste clottys, as plowmen (clod- 

des, p.) Occo. 
Breste downe (brast, p.) Stemo, 

deficioj obmo, 
Breke couenant. FidifTago. 
Breke lawys. Legirumpo. 
Brestyn owte. JErumpo, eructo. 
Brestynge, supra in brekynge. 
Brestynge downe. Prostradoy 

constemado. 
Betrax of a walle (bretasce, k. 

bretays, h. p.)' Propugnacu' 

lum^ Dicc. 
Brethe. Anelitusy alUuSy epi" 

ramen, 
Brethyn*, or ondyn*. Spiro,anelOf 

aspiro. 
Breuetowre. Brevigerulus, 

cath. 
Breyel. BroUusy hrolla^ miser^ 

culus. 



Brybery, or brybe. Manticulumy 

c. F. 
Brybyn*. Manticuloy latrodnor. 
Brybowre*^ Manticulus, man- 

ticulay CATH. 

Bryd. Avis, volucris. 

Brydale. NupcujB. 

Brydale howse. Nuptorium^ 

CATH. 

Brydbolt, or burdebolt. Epi- 

tilium. 
Bryde, infra in spowse (man or 

woman, tn/ra in spowse, f. 

mayde or woman, w. Spon- 

SUS9 sponsa^ 
Brydylle (bridell, p.) Frenum^ 

erica, cath. 
Brydelyn*. Freno. 
Brydelyn*, or refreynyn*. Re- 

freno. 
Brydelyme. Viscus. 
Bryge, or debate (bryggyng, k.)' 

Brigdy discensio. 



* " A bretasynge, proptignaeuhm,** cath. anol. The Catholicon says, " dieuniur 
jnropugnaeula pinne murorum she tumme parteSf quia ex Aw propugnatur,** In the 
Treatise " de Utenrilibus" written by Alex. Neceham, aboat the year 1235, in the 
chapter relating to a castle, the French gloss renders propugnacula, brestachee, and 
pinne, kameue, Cott. MS. Titus, D. xx. f. 196. ** Bretesse, breteche, breteeque, 
forteresse, tour de bois mobile, parapet, creneaux, palissade,^* RoacEF. This word was 
applied rather indefinitely to denote various appliances of ancient fortification. See 
bretachitey in Dacange. It more properly signified the battlements ; thus it is said 
of the valiant Normans, 

'* As berteiehee monterent, et au mur guemelS,** Roman de Rou. 

In Lydgate*s Troy we read that, 

" Every tower bretexed was so clene." 

In a contract made at Durham in 1401, is the clause, ** Et supra istas fenestras faciet 
in utroque muro ailours, et bretissementa battellata,^* 

> ** Who saveth a thefe when the rope is knet, 

With some false tume the bribour will him quite." ltdoate. 

In Piers Ploughman bribors are classed with " pilors and pikehameis.*' In Rot Parl. 
S8 Edw. IV. n. 30, are mentioned persons who " havestolen and bribed signetts,''that 
is, young swans. *' A bribur, circun^foraneus, lustro, aic^anta." cath. angl. ** To 
bribe, puU, pyll, briber, Romant, dirobber. He bribeth, and he poUeth, and he gothe 
to worke." palsg. 

* This word occurs in Cbaucer, T. of MeUb. ** min adversaries han begonne this 
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Brtgge. Pons. 
Bryoyrdym.i Lumbare, renale, 
Brygows, or debate-makar. JBri- 

gosus. 
Bryllare of dr^mke, or schen- 

karc (drinksliankere, p.) Pro- 

pinaiory propinairix, 
Bryllyn', or schenk drynke.* 

Propino. 
Bryllynge of drynke (of ale, k.) 

PropincLcio. 
Brym, or fers.' FeruSiferox. 
Brymbyll, supra in brere. 
Bryngare. AUatory lator. 
Brynge to. Affhroj perdueo, 
Brynge forthe chyldyr, or chyl- 

drun. Parturioy parioy edo* 



(Bryng YNforthe, or shewyn forthe, 

K. p. Profero,) 
Brynge forthe frute. Fructifko. 
Brynge forthe k^mlynge. Peto. 
Brynge yn to a place. Inferoy 

induco. 
Bryngyn, or led^m. Induco^ in- 

troduco. 
Brynge to mynde. Reminiscory 

commemorom 
Brynge owte of place. Educo, 
Bryngynge. Allatura. 
Bryne, or brow of )>e eye. Su" 

percilium, 
(BRYNNEofcom, K. Cuntahrumy 

fuffur.) 
BRYNEof salt. SalsugOy cath.c. f. 



debat and brige by bis oatrage." Roqaefort giTee " Briga, quereUe, dimSU, cfmbat. 
BriffueWf querelUur : *' and Cotgraye ** Briguef contention, altercation.*' Skinner 
wonld howeyer trace the word to A.S. brice, ruptura. Horman says, " beware of 
Buch brygous matters {abetineas onmi ealumnid)^ for thon onghtest nat to hold cour- 
rishly ageynst thy maister." See Briga, in Kennetfs Glossary. 

' *' lAtmbare, Anglice a breke-gyrdlei emgulum eirea lumboSf et dicitur a lumbie, 
gttia eo einguntur et religantur, vel guia lumbis inhereat. Item dicitur et eoxale, et 
braehariumf et renalCf sedproprie renale quod renibus assignaturf sicut ventrale eirea 
ventrem cingulum." ort. voc. from the Catholicon. ** BraccaiCf braccariumf a breke- 
girdnl. Marcipiumf a brigirdele.*' med. " Perisomaf braygurdylle." Harl. MS. 
1002, f. 1 16. The terms brekegirdle and bygirdle are occaaionally confounded together» 
and it may be questioned which of the two was here intended : the latter is the Anglo- 
Sazon bisyrdel» zonOf saccuSf flscue, which properly signifies a purse attached to the 
girdle. In this sense it occurs in P. Ploughman, ** the bagges and the bigirdles." 
Vision, lin. 5073. *' A bygyrdylle, marsupiumf renale.* cath. anol. ** RenalCf a 
bygyrdylly est zona circa renes. Brachilef t. lumbarCf dicitur etiam cinguhim renum, 
a bygyrdell. Cruma vel crumena est burtaf vel saccue pecunie, vel marsupium, a by- 
g^rrdell.'' oat. ▼oc. On the Northem coaat of Norfolk, opposite Bumham Westgate, 
is an island of singular shape, resembling the letter S : it is about a mile in length, 
foUowing the direction of its tortuous form, and very narrow throughont. Itstillbears 
the name of Bridgirdle, evidently from its supposed similarity to the ancient article of 
dress called the brtotrdyle. See No. lxix. of the Ordnance Suirey. 

s ** To byrle, propinare^ miscere.** cath. anol. Ang. S. byrlian, haurire, byrle, 
pineema. Jamieson gives the same sense of the verb to birle. See hereafter schenktn 
drynke. A.S. scencan, propinare. 

3 This word occurs in R. Brunne, and Chaucer. See also Gawayn and Golagros. 
" He come lyke a breme bare." Sir Amadas. " Brimme, feirse, fier.*^ palbo. A.S. 
hremmBXifJurere. In the dialects of Norfolk and Suffolk, brim is retained only in the 
foUowing sense, " a brymmyng as a bore or a sowe doth, en rouyr.** palsg. '*To 
bryme, subare.^' cath. anol. Elyot renders *' subOf to brymme aa a boore doth, 
whan he getteth pygges." See farther in Ray, Jamieson, and Forby. 
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Brynke of a wesselle. Margo. 
Brynke of watyr, supra in 

BANKE. 

Brysyde (brissed> p.) Quassatus, 

contusus. 
Brosyn or qwaschyn* (brysyn, 

K. bryszyn, h. brissen, p.)* 

Sriso^ CATH. quassoy brisco, 

c. F. allido. 
(Brisyng, or brissoure, k. bryss- 

ynge or bryssure, h. Quas- 

satiof contusioy collisio.) 
Brystylle, or brustylle (burs- 

tyll, p.) Seta, 
Bryghte. Clarus, splendidusy 

rutilans, 
Bryhtenesse. Splendor. 
Bryghte swerde. Splendona. 



Brocale, or lewynge of mete 

(brokaly of mete, p.)* Frag- 

mentum, comm. 
Broche of threde. Vericulum, 
Broche, juelle (jowell, p.)* Mo^ 

nile, armilla, 
Broche for a thacstare.* /^tr- 

maculum, 
Broche, or spete (without-yn 

mete, h. withoute, p.)* VeTru, 
(Broche or spete, whan mete is 

vpon it, p. Verutum,) 
Broche for spyrlynge or herynge.' 

Spiculum, coMM. 
Brochyn', or settyn a vesselle 

broche (a-broche, K. p.) Atta- 

minoy clipsidro, kylw. 
Brode, or wyde. Latus, amplus. 



tt 



1 «*To bryse, quatere, quarsare, BTjsille, fragilis, /Uilu, /racticiu», /raetilis. 
CATH. AN6L. A.S. brysaD, conierere. The word bryse is, however, probably taken 
more directly from the French. Palsgrave giyes *' to brise or bray herbes or suche 
like in a morter, briter.** In the curious treatise of the virtues of herbs, Roy. MS. 
18 A. VI. f. 73 b. is mentioned '* bryse-wort, or bon-wort, or daysye, eonsolida mtnor, 
good to breke bocches." 

3 Elyot renders ** Analecta, fragmentes of meate whiche falle ynder the table. ^fMi- 
leciest he that gadereth vp brokelettes." 

3 The broche waa an ornament common to both sexes ; of the largesse of Queen 
GueDever it is related, *' Everych kny^t she ^af broche other ryng.** launfal milbs. 
** Fibula, a boton, or broche» prykke, or a pynne, or a lace. ifonile, omamentum est 
quod solei exfeminarum pendere collo^ quod alio nomine diciiur /irmaculum, a broche.*' 
ORT. vpc. The jewel which it was usual about the commencement of the XVIth Cen- 
tury to wear in the cap, was called a broche. Palsgrave gives *' Broche forooes cappe, 
broche, ymage, ataiche, afficquei. Make this brotche fast in your cappe. Broche with 
a Bcripture, deuise." The beautiful designs of Holbein executed for Henry YIII. and 
preserved in Sloao. MS. 5308, afford the best examples of omaments of this descrip- 
tion. See also the Privy Purae Expeoses of the Princess Mary, edited by Sir F. Madden. 

* Broaches are explained by Forby to be " rods of sallow, or other tough and pliant 
wood split» sharpened at each end, and bent in the middle ; used by thatchers to pierce 
and fix their work. Fr. broche.^* 

* ** A soudear for lacke of a brotche or a spyt, rosteth his meate upon his wepon 
made lyke a broche." horm. Thomas, in his Principal Rales of Italian Grammar, 
1548, rendera **siocco, an armyng swoorde made like a broche.*' In the Earl of 
NorthumberIand's Household Book. 1511, it appears that the broches were turned by 
a ** child of the keching.'* ant. rep. iv. 233. Palsgrave alludes to the same primi- 
tive usage, ** when you haue broched the meate (embroche) lette the boye toume, and 
come you to churche.** See also Leland*s Coll. vi. 4. 

'^ " A sperlynge, ipimera, sperlingug." cath. angl. ** Spurlin, a smelt. Fr. esperlan,** 
SKiNNER. The name is retained in Scotland ; see sparlyng and spirling in Jamieson. 
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Brodb, or Ui^ of space. Spa- 

Brode of byrdys. PulHJkacio. 
Brode hedlese najle. Clavvt 

etcephalut. 
Brood arowe (brodarwe, K.)' 

Catapnlta, cath. 
Brood ue, or exe. Dolabrum, 

CATH. 

Brodvn, hs byrdya (andfowles, p.) 

Foveo,fetyico, c y. tn aleyon. 
Brodynge of byrdye. Fodo, 

CATH. (Jbcaeio, p.) 
Broydyn (broyded.p.) Laqiteatu». 
Brovlyd. UHulatut. 
BHoyLiTD mete, or roatyd only on 

)>e colya. Frixum, fnxitura. 
Brolyyk', or broylyn'. Uttulo, 

ttttillo, lorreo, cath. 
^BROLYYD,»upro in broylyd, k.) 
(Brolyvngb, orbroylinge, k. l/s- 

lulacio.) 
(BR0K,be9t, K. brocke, p.' Taxut, 

coitor, melota, pictoriua.') 
Broke, watyr. Rivulus, torrcnt. 
Brokb bakkyde. Gibbosua. 
Brookb mete, or drynke (broken, 

p.)> Retineo, vel digerendo re- 

Brokynoe of mete and drynke. 



Ret^meio (retencio cibi vel 

poiw, digtitio, p.) 
Brokdol, or freea (brokyl or fres, 

H. brokitl or feers, p.) Fragilie. 
Bromb, bmsche. Geneata,mirica, 

cath. tamaricium, c. F. 
Brokdb of fyre. Facula, fax, 

ticio, torris, c. r. 
Brondyde. Cauterizatus, c. f. 
B RON N Y N ' wythe an yren'(brondyii , 

P.) Cauterizo. 
Brondynge. Cauterizacio, c. F. 
BHONDYNGEyren'.Cattieri«m,C.p. 
Brostyn, or broke. Fractut, 

Brostyn man, yn Jie cod. Ser- 

nionu, c. f. 
Brothe. Brodium, liquamen, 

Bhowdyd, or ynbrowdyd (brow- 
dred, or browden, p.) Intextut, 
acupictut, c. r.frigiatus, vo. 

Browdyn', or inbrowdyn' (in- 
browdyr, P.) Intexo, c. s.frigio, 
UG. infrigU. 

Browdyouhe (browderere,p.)/n- 
textor, c. F.frigio, cath. ug. 

Browe. Superciiium. 

Browesse (browes, H. p.)' Adi- 
patvm, c. F. 



■ The CatholicoD apludi eataptdta to be " lagilla eum ftmi b^enai, qnam mgit- 
tam barbalam rocanl/' FaligraTe renden broad amtw, "raHlon:" ud CotgnTe 
pm "ftr deflielit (t raiHon, a shoot-head, b forked or birbed hcsad." 

' See aboTe BAWSTONE. " Mier, id at eatlor , a brocke. FibrtTUi vftlit fne Ira- 
mam dtfibri lattd kabtt, a clothe of brocke woll." nBT. voc. " Brocke a beat, taxe." 
FALBO. The Wicliffita lenion rendera Hebr. ii. 37, "Thei wenten abonC in brok 
akjnaea, and in gkjnnei of geet." A.S. broc, grwnM: 

• "To brooke meate, digerer, aaaler. I cui Dat brooke thia pjllea. Me faath eaten 
raw qasylea, I fe*r me he ahatl neuer be able to brooke them." falbo. A.S. brucati, 

Jrui. MargaTeC Puton, wricing sbout the aicknees of her coDsin Beniaj, 11 Edw. IV. 
1476, T, aaya, " I remeoiber jat water of mjnte, or wnter of millefole, were good for 
mjr 001711 Bernaj to drjQke, for to make hjm to browke.'' FuCon Correip. V. 156. 

* SkinnerexplaiaBbrewsetobe "panitjvre iKlineltit," «hich ii thepreciBcmeaiuug 
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Browett.I Brodiellum. 
Browne. JFuscus, auhnigery ni- 

gellusy c. F. UG. in A. 
Browne ale, or other drynke 

(brwyn, k. p. bruwyD, h.' 

browyn, w.) Pandoxor. 
Browstar, or brewere. Pan^ 

dosator, pandoxatri», 
Brothyr. Frater, 
Bro^yr yn lawe. Sororiusy c. f. 
Brodyr by the modyr syde onely 

(alonly by moder, p.) Ger' 

manue. 
Brownworte herbe (brother 

wort, p.) Pulio, pertUeium 

{puleium, p.) 
Brunstone, or brymstone. Sul- 

phur. 



Brunswyne, or delfyne.' JPoca, 

delphinus, suillusy cath. 
Brunt.** InsuUusy impetus. 
Bruntun, or make a soden stert- 

ynge (burtyn, p.) InsiHoy cath. 
Brusche. BruscuSf c. f. 
Bruschalle (brushaly, k.) Sar- 

mentum, cath. ramentum, uo. 

in radoy ramaliaj arbustum. 
(Brustyl of a swyne, K. p. Seta.^ 
BuDDE of a tre. Gemmoy c. f. 

hotrioyfronsy uo. injbros. 
BUDDE flye. 
Buddun' as trees. Gemmo, c. f. 

pampino, puluh, frondeo, 
BuFFETT. Alapa 

(BUFFETYN, K. H. P. AUipo, 

alapizo, cath.) 



of brewis in the North of England. brockbtt. Uoloet, in the reign of Edward VI. 
speaks of '* browesse, made with bread and fat meat.'' 

** A pro^erbe sayde in fnl old langa^ 
That tendre browyce made with a mary-boon, 
For fieble stomakea ia holsnm in potage." 

Lydgate, Order of Fooles, HarL MS. 2251, f. 303. 

The Latin.English Vocabulary, Roy. MS. 17. C. XVII. giTes " brovrys, adepatum, 
brewett, garnUf^* distinguishing these two words, as the Promptorium does. Brewes ia 
deriTed from the plural of A.S. briw» juseulum^ but brewett is a word adopted from the 
French, hntuet^ potage or broth. PalsgraTe, howeTer, giTCS "brewesse, potage of 
iysshe or flesshe, brouet,** 

1 In the Forme of Cury, and other books of ancient cookery, will be found a Tariety 
of recipea for making brewets, such as brewet of Almony, or Qermany, of ayrenne, or 
cggs, eels and other fish in bruet. In a MS. of the XVth century, in the possession of 
Sir Thomas Phillipps, No. 8336, occur " Bruet seec, bruet salmene, and bruet sara- 
zineys blanc.*' The word seems to haTe been appliq^d generally to any description of 
potage, but Roquefort defines the original meaning of brouei as ** ehaudeau, et ee que 
le» noueeaux marUs donnoient h leura compagnons pour boire, lejour de leure nocee." 

* Gautier de BibelesworUi, in his Tretys de Langage, written in the reign of Edward 
I. giTCS a detailed and curious account of malting and brewing, " de hreser, et de braeer.** 
Arund. MS. 220. In Harrison*s Description of Britaine, Book ii. ch. 6. prefixed to 
Holinshed's Chronicles, will befound a minute description of the process of brewing, bs 
practised in the Eastem counties in the XVIth century. 

' In Anglo-Saxon mereswyn signifies a dolphin ; the epithet brun, Jutcutf is pro- 
bably in reference to the colour of the fish. It is the porpesse, perhaps, which is in many 
places called sea-swine, in Italian poreopesee, that is here intended. 

* " Bmnt, hastynesse, chavlde^eoUe. Bmnt of a daunger, escou$»e, ^ort.*' palbo. 
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BuFFETYNGE. Alapacto, 
BuFFETTstoleJ ScaheUumytripos, 

trinliSf c. F. 
BuGGE, or buglarde.* Maurus^ 

Ducius. 
BuGLE, or beste (bugyll, p.)' 

Subalus. 
BuK, best. Dama. 
BuK, roo. Caprius {caprinusy p.) 
BuLLE (of the Pope, k.) Bulla. 
BuLLOK. Soculusy biculus. 
BuLTE flowre. Attaminoy cath. 

taratantarizoy ug. in tardo. 
BuLTURE (bultar, p.) TViraton- 

tarizator, politrudinator. 



BuLTYD.4 TaratantarizeUus. 

Bultynge. Taratantarizacio, 

BuLTE pooKE, or bulstarre. Ta- 
ratantarare, c. f. taratantarumf 
UG. in tardo, politrudum, 

Bombon' as beeu' (bumm^rn or 
bumbyn, k. h. p.)^ Bomhizo^ 
CATH. bombilo, bombio, 

Bunch5n'.^ Tundo, trudo. 

BuNCHYNGE. Tuncio. 

BuNDELLE. Fasciculus. 

BuNNE, brede. Placenta. 

BuNKYYDE (bunne kyx. Cala- 
musy K.y 

BuNGE 01 a wesselle, as a tonne, 



^ See aboTe, bofeTi thre fotyd stole. 

* " Bngge, tpeetrumt larva, iemuret,'* barxt. This word has been derived from 
the Welsh bwg, larva. HiginB, in his rersion of Jnnius' Nomenclator, 1585, renders 
**lemure§nociurmf hobgobUns or night-walking Bpirits, blacke bnga. Terrieuiamentumf 
a Bcarebng, abnlbqgger, a sight that frayeth and frighteth." See Nares, and Boggarde and 
Bogith in Jamieson. St. Augnstin and other writers mention " quoidam damonet quos 
Jhuiot GalU nuneupant,** namely ineubi. See Dncange. To this word Dueiut, by 
which the bugge ii here rendered, the origin of the y^gar term, the deuce, ia evi- 
dently to be traced. 

s " Bngle beest, bevgle.** palbo. <' Bugle, bujle, bcnif tauvage.** roqubf. " Buffle, 
buffes or bugles, wild beasts like ozen, uri. Buffe leaUier, aluia bubalina.** ba&et. 
'* Precionse cuppis be made of bugull homys, urorum eomibut, non bubalorum.** horm. 
The bugle was introduced into England in 1S58, as a present to Richard, Earl of 
Comwall, brother of Henry III. ** Afitti tunt ConUti Riehordo de pariibut trantma- 
rifttf Bubali, part vero texut mateuiini, part feminini, ui in hit partibut oeeidenialibut, 
ipta animalia non priut hie vita muliiplieareniur. Btt auiem Bubalut genut jumenii 
hovi eontimile, ad onera porianda vel irahenda aptittimum, eoeodrillo hUmieittimum, 
undit amieum, magnit eomibut eommuniium.** Matt. Paris. 

4 ** Bxiited, tatti, boultyng clothe or bulter, bluieau. To boulte meale, buiier.** 
PAL80. He gives the word also in a metaphoricd sense, " to boulte out a mater, trye 
out the tronthe in a doubtftill thynge, MicAer.*' See bidter-cloth, in Kennetfs Glos- 
sary. 

* <*To bomme as a fly dothe, or husse, bruire. This waspe bommetfa about myne 
eare, I am afirayed leste she stynge me." palbo. 

c •< To bounche or pusshe one ; he buncheth me and beateth me, t/ mepoutte, Thou 
bunchest me so that I can nat syt in rest by the." palbo. " He came home with a 
faoe all to bounced, eoniutd.** borm . 

7 The Harl. MS. appears here to be fanlty, and the correct reading probably is, 
BUNi«E, kyx. See hereafter kyx, or bunnes or drye weed. A.S. hxaie,Ji»iula. In 
Joh. Arderne*8 Chimrgica, Sloane MS. 56, p. 3, in a list of French and English names 
of plants, occnrs " ehaugnoi, i. bunes ;" the reading should probably be ehenevetie, 
which signifies the stalk of hemp. Forby and Moore give bunds or bund-weed, as the 
name by which in the Eastem counties weeds infesting grass land are known. Jamieson 
explains bune to be the inner part of the stalk of flaZ| or the core. 
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barelle, botelle, or othere lyke 
(kyx of vessell, p.) Luray 

CATH. c. F. 

BuNTYNGE, byrde. Pratellus» 
BuRBLON, as ale or o))er lykore 

(burbelyn, p.) Bullo, 
BuRBULLE, or burble (burbyll, 

p.)* Sulla, c. p. 
Burdon' of a boke. Burdo. 
BuRRE. Lappay glis, 
BuRGEYS. JBurgensis. 
BuRGYN, or burryn as treea.' 

Germino,frondo, CATH,gemmOy 
frondeo, supra* 
BuRGYNYNGE (buTgynge, K. p.) 

Germen, pullulacio. 
BuRLE of clothe (a clothe, p.) 

Tumentum^ cath. c. f. 
BvB.MAYD^ii\^ Pedissequayandlla, 
BuRNET colowre. Sumetumy bur- 

netusy Dicc. kylw. 
BuRTARE, beste (burter, p.) Cor- 

nupeta. 



BuRToN*, as homyd bestys. Cor- 

nupetoy arieto. 
BuRTYNGE. ComupetuSi c. F. 
BuRWHE, sercle (burrowe, p.)* 

Orbiculusy c. f. 
BuRWHE,towne(burwth, K.burwe, 

H. burrowe, p.) JBurgus. 
BuscEL (buschelle, k.) Modius, 

(chorusy bwcellus, f^ 
BusKE, or busshe.'^ RubttSf du- 

mus, 
BuscHOPE (busshop, p.) supra in 

BISSHOPPE. 

B usc H EM ENT, or vereinent. Cun^ 

euSf c. F. 
BuT, or bertel, or bysselle (ber- 

sell, p.)* Meta. 
BuT, fysche.^ Pecten. 
BuTTOK. Naiesy cath. piga, 
BuTTON*, or caste forthe (butt, p.) 

Pello. 
BuTTYR, or botyr (butture, k.) 

Suturum. 



1 ** BuUieuluSt id estparvus bulliOt a barble, tumor aque. BulliOt a wellynge.*' o&t. 
Toc. '* Burble in the water, bubette, To boyle up or barbyll up as a water dothe in a 
gpringi bouillonnerj** palsg. 

> " Gramiuo, to burioni or kymeU, or sprynge." ort. yoc. " Burryon or budde of 
atree, burkm, To burgen, put forthe as a tree dothe his bloBSomes, bourgonner.^* 

PAL80. 

* This word is compounded of A.S. bur» conclavef casa, and maeden, pueila, a 
bower-maiden, a chamber-maid : in like manner as bur-]>egn signifiea a chamberlain. 

* Burr signifies in Norfolk, according to Forby, a mistiness around the moon ; and in 
North Britain a halo is termed brugh, brogh, or brough ; Jamieson suggests from its 
encircling the moon like the circular fortifications which are also calied brugh. Ang. S. 
beors* munimentum, The ezpression, " a burre about the moone *' occurs in ** Whim- 
zies, or a new cast of Cbaracters,*' p. 173. The same derivation may possibly apply 
to the terms, burr of a lance, which is a projecting circular ring that protected the 
hand ; as also the burr of a 8tag*s horn, or projecting rim by which it is surrounded 
ciose to the head. 

^ *' A bnske, arbustumf dumu8,/ruteXf rubus,'* cath. anol. Buske or boske, as 
bush was anciently written, occurs in R. Brunne and Chauoer. Spenser uses the word 
buskets, and boskie is to be found in Shakespeare, Tempest, Act IV. In old French 
bosc and boschet. roqurf. 

< Buttes are explained by Bp. Kennet to be the ends or short pieces of land in 
arable ridges or furrows. '< lAmetf buttynge or bound in fields." blyot. Celtic, but, 
limes. 

7 Yarrell, in his History of British Fishes, observes that the flounder is called at 
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BuzumV Obedieni. 

BuxuM, or lowly or make (lowe 

or meke, k. p.) HumilisypiuMf 

mafuuetuSf beni§rnu9. 
BuxuMNSS SE^mekeneBse and good- 

Ijnesse. HumiUtaty manrue' 

tudoy henignitae. 
BuxuMNKssB. Obediencioy obe' 

dUiOy CATH. 



Caban*, lytylle howse. Pretori- 
olumy CATH. c. F. capana, 

Cable, or cabulle, grrete sliyppe 
(cabyl or schyp roop, h.p.) Cur- 
eula^ cath. currilia, uo. in 
curvoy eurcuUay reetie, rudene. 



Caboche. CurruHoy ug. in 

curvo. 
Case of closynge. Capea. 
Case or happe (or chaunce, p.) 

Ccuusy eventue, 
Cadas.* Hombicinium. 
Cadaw, or keo, or chowghe (ca- 

dowe or koo, k. p. ko, h.)* M6- 

neduUu 
Cade of herynge (or spirlinge, 

K. p.) or o)>yr lyke.* Cada, 

lacietch kylw. Ugatura. 
Cage. Cat€uta. 
Cahchare, or dryvare (catcher, 

p.) Minator, abactor. 
Cachyn* a-way (catchinge away, 

p.) Abigo. 



Yarmoath a batt, which is a Northem term ; the name ia likewiae giyen by Pennant, 
but doei not occur in the Glossaries of Northem dialect. 

* '* Ne yan sal na man be bozsome, 
Ne obedyent to ye kirke of Rome.*' 

Hampole, Prick of Conscience, Harl. MS. 6933, f. 56, b. 

" And be lofande to hym and bonzsome,'* namely, to Grod, ib. f. 101, b. ** Boxome, 
obedient, obewettt." palsg. A.S. bocsam, obedieiu. 

3 Cadas appears to have signified flocks of silk, cotton, tow, or wool,u8ed for stnlB&ng 
gamboised garments. In the carioos poem by Hae de Tabarie, at Middle Hill, en- 
titled, '* Cotneni leflz Deu/u armi en la eroyz^^^ is this passage, 

*' Pur aietoum ly bayU blaunehe eharepure, 
Pur eadaz e eotoun de eaunkfu le eneuetureJ" MS. Heber, No. 8336. 

In the petition against eacess of apparel, 1463, it is thos mentioned ; ** No yoman, &c. 
to were in the aray for his body eny bolsters, nor stnife of woole, ooton, or cadas, nor 
other stuirer in his doubtlet, save lynyng aocordyng to the same." aor. pakl. ** Cadaa 
or crale, eaifetie.** palso. " Cadaree pour faire eapHon^ the tow, or ooursest part of 
silke, whereof sleaue is made." cotgr. Nares ezplidns caddis to be a sort of worsted 
laoe. 

' Caddow is still the name giTcn to the jackdaw in Norfolk, as Coles and Forby haye 
recorded. FaisgraTe gives " Caddawe abyrde, ehucaM,^* and Withal renders "Caddow 
or dawe, noduUuJ^ " Monedvia, a choughe or cadess.'* bltot. Keo is from A.S. ceo, 
eemix, See hereafter coo byrdb, or schowhe. 

4 The quantity of fish oontained in a cade is determined by the Acoonnts of the Cel- 
larist of Berking Abbey, mon. ano. i. 83 : '' a barrel of herryng shold contene 1000, 
and a cade of herryng six hnndreth, sixscore to the hundretb.*' Palsgraye renders 
cade, e»eade, but the word does not occnr in the Dictionaries. In 1511 it appears by 
the Northumberland Honsehold fiook, that the cade of red herring was rated at 6«. 4«. 
the cade of " sproytts, Ss." The spirling mentioned here was die smelt, called in French 
eeperUm. See hereafter spirltnob, ephnera. 

CAMD. SOC. I 
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Chasyn', or drvye furj>e (catchyn 

or dryue forth bestiB, p.) 

Mino. 
Cahchpolle, or pety-seriawnte. 

Angariusj exceptor^ UG. c. f. 
Cahchynge, or hentynge (catch- 

inge or takyng, k. p.) Apprc' 

hencio, decapcio, captura, 
Cahchynge, or drywynge a-wey 

or forthe. Minatm, abactio, 

CATH. in ahigo, 
Caytyffe. CalamitosuSf dolo^ 

rOSUS, UG. BRIT. 

C A K E. Tortdy placenta^ colirida, 

c. F. libum. 
Cakelyn' of hennys. Gracillo. 
C AK ELYNGE, or callynge of hennys. 

Graciilacio. 
CAKKYN*,orfyystyn'. Caco, cath. 
Calamynt, herbe. Calamenta, 

balsamita {balsiata^ p.) 
Calendis (calende, j.) Calende» 
Calesdere. KalendariunijKYLW, 
Calfe, beste. Vitulus. 
Calfe of a legge. Sura, cath. 

c. F. UG. in suo. 



CALKEorchalke,erye. CalXfCreta. 
CalkynV Calculo. 
Callyn* or clepyn'. Voco» 
Callyn* yn', or owte, be name, 

a-3ene, to-gedyr, to mete, quere 

iwfra in clepyn'. 
Callynge or clepynge. Vocacio, 
Callynge or clepynge a-^ene. 

JRevocacio. 
Callynge or clepynge yn to a 

place. Invoca^cio, 
Callynge or clepyrige to-gedyr. 

Convoca4:io. 
Callynge or clepynge to mete. 

Invitado. 
(Calyon, rounde stone, p.* jRti- 

dus. Hic rudus esto lapisj 

durusy pariterque rotundus.) 
C A L M E or softe, wy the-o wte wynde . 

Calmus, c. f. tranquillus. 
Calme-wedyr. malacia, caU 

macia, c. f. 
Calkestoke (calstoke, p.)' ilfa- 

guderis. 
Caltrap, herbe.* Saliuncay c. p. 

cath. 



' '* He calketh (vettigaf) Tpon my natyayte." horh. Palsgrave giyes the yerb '' to 
calkyU as an astronomer doth whan he casteth a fjrgure, ealculer. I dare nat calkyll for 
yoar horse that is stollen» for feare of my bysshoppe.'* See also Paston Letters» i. 114. 

' In the accounts of the Churchwardens of Walden, Essex, in 1466, 7, among the costa 
of making the porch, is a charge "for the foundacyon, and calyon, and sonde." Hist. 
of Audley End, p. 235. Among the disbursements for the erection of Little Saxham 
hall in 1505, is one to the chief mason, for the foundation within the inner part of the 
moat, " to be wrought with calyons and breke, with foreyns and other necessaries con- 
cerningthe same.** Rokewode*s Hundred of Thingoe, 141. ** Calyon, stone, caliouJ* 
p^LSG. In the dialect of Northern England a hard stone is termed a callierd. 

' '* A cale stok, maffuderii.** cath. anol. ** Maguderi» est secundus caulis qui 
naseilur in tyrso absdso, vel ipee tyraua abseisua, a koolestocke.'* ort. voc. "A 
calstok.** MBD. In HarL MS. 1587, occur **maguderiSf wortestokk, eauletum, 
cawlegarthe.** *' Calstocke, kalttocke, pi^ de chou.^^ valsq. In Scotland ''caatock 
or kail-castock, the stem of the colewort,'* according to Jamieson. 

* In the Dictionary of Synonyms of names of plants, in Latin, French and English, 
Sloan. MS. 5, compiled about the middle of the fifteenth century, occurs " Saiiuneaf 
apica Celiica, Gaii. apike aeiiic, Ang. calketrappe." A.Sax. coltrseppe, rhamnus, ** Cal- 
trops, irihuiunyaeu carduua aieilatua.*' skinnbr. In French chauaae-trappe, according 
to Cotgrave, signifies both tiie thisde, and the caltrop used in war. 
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Caltrap of yryn, fote hurtynge.' 

HamuSf cath. c. f. uo. 
Caltrappyn*. Hamo. 
Calvur assamooDyOr ojiyr fysshe.* 
Camamtle, herbe. CamamiUa. 



Camelle, or chamelle. Camelus. 
Cammtd, or Bchort nosyd.' Simusy 

c. F. 
Chammtdnesse (cammednesse, 

p.) Simitas. 



^ **A calle trappe, hamut, pediea.*^ catr. anol. " Caltrapa, a caltrappe,'* obt. 
Yoc. The CathoIicoD gives the following explanation of hamut. ^* Dicitur ei hamue 
auer ewn ciavie quo aubieffliur ierra in vinei* eub arboribue d^endendie, vel m domo 
eirea eerinia ei iheeauroe, ui ai aliquando fur ingrtdiaiur, efu» pedibua injigaiurj'* 
In the oontemporarj poem describing the Siege of Rouen by Uenry V. the city is said 
to haye been defended by a deep and wide dike, foll of pitfalls, " of a spere of heyth.'' 

" Also falle of caltrappys hyt was sette 
As meschys beth made wythinne a nette.*' Archseol. zzi. p. 51. 

" They hydde pretely vnder the grounde caltroppys of yron to steke in horae or mennys 
fete, muriett ferreos Iniier condideruni." horm. Chauseeirappe is explained by 
Cotgrave to be an '* iron engine of warre made with four sharp points, wbereof one, 
howsoever it is cast, ever stands upward.*' Among the " municyons and habyllymenta 
of warre*' belonging to Berwick castle, 1539, occur '* 15 pece of lettes calteroopes.*' 
Archeol. zi. 439. Caltraps are mentioned by Quintus Curtius in the Life of Alez- 
ander as having been spread over the ground by the Persians to annoy the Macedonian 
cavalry. Thia circomstance is thus described, Kyng Alisaunder, line 6070 : 

** And calketrappen maden ynowe, 
In weyes undur wode and bowe, 
AUsaundris men to aqweUe, 
And synfidliche heom to spille." 

Vegetias calls them iribuli. A representation of a caltrap, from the Tower collection, 
wiU be foond in Skelton*8 Illastrations of the Armoury at Goodrich Court, ii. pl. 132. 

3 The recipe in the Forme of Cury, p. 48, directs for " vyande Cypre of samone, 
take almandus and bray hem unblaunched, take calwar samone, and seeth it in lewe 
water," &c. See also p. 75, ** salwar salmone ysode.'* Palsgrave renders ** caluer of 
iamon, eeeume de eaulmon.** This term appears to denote the state of the fish freshly 
taken, when its substance appears interspersed with white flakes like curd ; thus in 
Lancashire the fish dressed as soon as itis caught is termed calver salmon, and in North 
Britain caller or caUour signifies fresh, according to Jamieson. ** Quhen the salmondis 
faUUs thair lonp, thay fall caUour in the said caldrounis, and ar than maist delitious to 
the mouth.*' BeUend. Descr. Alb. c. 11. Calvered salmon is mentioned by Ben 
Jonson and Massinger as a delicacy ; and Isaac Walton applies the term to the gray- 
Ung. R. Holme, however, would make it appear that calver was a term applied to fish 
dressed in oU, vinegar, and spices. See also Nares. The word ** caleweis,'* which 
occurs in Chaucer, Rom. of Rose, and has been by the earlier glossarists interpreted as 
calvured salmon, is in the original ** poire de caillouel,** a sort of sweet pear, caUed by 
Roquefort caillo», or eaillotl. 

' This word seems to be taken from the French, ** camuty qui a le nez couri,** 
LACOMBB. Cotgrave renders camue, flat-nosed. 

'* Round was his face, and camuse was his nose.** chauc. Reve's Tale. 

Henoe also the sea-guU appears to have receired a name, which is given by Elyot, 
** Candoaoccue, a sea-guU, or a camose." See Camy, and Camow-noied, iq Jamieson^a 
Dictionary. 
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Campar, or pleyar at foottballe.^ 

PediluaorfjpedipUusor. 
Campyk'. Pedipilo, 
Campynob. Pedipdudkm. 
Campyon, or champjon. AthletOy 

pugilf campioy cath. 
Cancellyngb, or strekynge owte 

a false word. Ohelusy c. f. 
Cancet, soore or kankere (cankyr, 

K.) Puetuloy UG. tn puteo^ 

eanceTf c. f. 
Candylle (candell, p.) Candela. 
Candelere.* Candelariu», can^ 

dektbra. 
Candylrysche (candelrushe, k.) 

Papirusj cath. 
Candelbem' (candell beme, p.) 

Lucemariunu 
Candelstykke. Candelabrumy 

lucemarium, c. f. 
(Canel of a belle, k. Canellut*) 
Canel, spyce. Cinamomumy amo- 

mum. 



Canel, or chanelle (in ihe weye, 

H. in the strete, p.) Canalisy 

(aquagium, p.) 
Canvas, clothe. CarentmUla^ 

NBcc. Dicc. canahetUi canalbu9f 

canabus, kylw. canabcuium. 
Canker, sekenesse. Cancer, 
C ANK YR, worme of a tre. Teredo^ 

UG. in tero, termus^ termes, c. f. 
Cannyn*, or grucchyn' (canyyn or 

grochyn, k. chanyyn, h. canyen, 

p.) Murmuroy remurmuro (ca- 

niso, p.) 
Canonyzyde. Canonizatus. 
Canonizacion. Canonizacio. 
Canope.' Canopeum. 
Cantel,* of what euer hyt be. 

Quadra^ uo. minutaL 
Cantyn', or departyn'. Partior^ 

divido. 
Cappe.^ Cappay pilleumj cath. 

Dicc. Campedulumy c. f. {capa^ 

K. caracalla^ p.) 



> Forby and Moore haye giYen unple iliufitrations of the nalnre of the game at ball 
called to this day in Norfolk and Snffolk, camping : the former agrees with Ray, in de- 
riving the word from the A. Saz. campian, prteliari. The campiDg-land appropriated 
lo thifl game occnra, in seTeral instances, in anthorities of the fifteeDth century ; in 
Cnllum's Hawsted, mention is found, in 1466, of the camping-pigfatle. 

^ This word seems to be taken from the French ehandelierf a candlestick : eamde' 
lortKt signilies properly a maker of candles. See hereafter CBAWNDnLBRi. 

* ** Canopeum^ retieulum subtilefactum de eanabo. Canopeum, a gnate nette, rete 
quo euHees vel musee exeluduntur.** dict. wilbk. The Canope allnded to in ttie 
Promptorium, was very probably the Umbraeulum nnder which the Sacred Host waa 
carried in the procession on Palm Sunday. " Canapy to be borne orer the sacrament, 
or ouer a Kynges heed, palle, eieL** palso. See the word eanapeum in Ducange. 

^ '* Afinn/a/, a lompe of brede, or cantel.** ort. voc. " Cantel of bredde, cantel or 
thyuer, ehanteau,** palso. 

** Of Florentys scheld a kantell 
He cleft thonryght." Octouian, line 1113. 

The term occnrs also in *' the Anturs of Arther at the Tamewathelan.** HaU, in his 
account of the marriage of the Princess Mary to Lewis XI L at Paris, in 1514, describes 
the entry of the Dauphin, whose " apparell and bardes were doth of golde, doth of 
syluer, and crymsyn Teluet kantded together." Hall's Chron. 6 Hen. VIU. Roquefort 
giyes *' Chanielf un moreeau de painf** from eaniellus, See Ducange, and Mon. Ajigl. 
i. 41 1. In Norfolk, to cant is to set a thing up on edge ; see Forby, Moore, and Nares. 
' The priettly yeftment generally known as the cope is here intended. " Ca/Niy a 
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Cappb, or hure» for clerkys.* 

TefUlt CATH. c. 7. 

Cappb of a fleyle.* Mediientwn^ 

COMM. 

Capytle, or chapytle, or captur 
(capytyll or chapytyll, p.) Ca- 
pUuJum. 



Capul, orcaple^horse.' CtUudhUf 

c. F. 
Capvnb or capone. Capoy cath. 

gallinacius. 
Captetn. CapUaneu$. 
Carantb, or careynV Cadaver. 
Care-awbT| sorowles (carawey 



cappe or a cope ; earaeaUa, a sclauyn or a cape.*' dict. wxlbr. '* A cope." ort. 
Piileumt acoording to the Catholieon, signifies a garment made of akinBp bat in ita more 
nanal sense, a coTering for the head. In early times the eappa waa an ordinarj npper 
garment wom hj eccleaiastics indiicriminately, and Ecgbert, Abp. of York, ordadned 
in the eighth centnry that none of the clergy shoald appear in the church " iine eo- 
tobio vel eappdJ*^ Of the Tarioua modificationa of this Tefltment, and the namea by 
which they were distinguished, a detailed account will be found in Ducange. At a later 
period the cope was a veitment reserred for occaaiona of ceremony : when wom by 
prelatet and dignitaries, the richest tiasuea were chofen, and coyered with a gorgeoua 
display of jewela, orfrays, and embroidery ; but its uae waa not oonfined to them, for 
wiUi the exception of the priest officiating at the altar, who waa Tested in the aacred 
garments appropriated to the senrioe of the maaa, the cope appeara to have been wom 
by all the aasiating dergy, and eren the choristers. In A. Saz. the name cappa, or 
Citppaf waa adopted from the Latin, probably as early ai the miaaion of St. Augnstine, 
A.D. 601 ; and a eappa olateriea, one of the gifte of Gregory the Great, waa preserred at 
Canterbury until the Reformation. See hereafter coopb, eapa. 

' The uae of a small cap by the dergy as a coTcring of the tonsure is one of con- 
siderable antiquity, it was usually termed the coif, coypha, and this term occurs here- 
after in the Plromptorium. This was identical, as Joh. de Athona asserts, with the 
tena or it^fltke, bnt these appear more properly to haTC been lappets appended to the 
coif, and which occasionally were futened under the chin. At Tarious periods, when 
the dergy, disregarding strict propriety in demeanour and dress, became assimilated in 
eztemals to the laity, the coif was spedally decried by the Church. Thus in the CouncU 
of Londonin 1867, the Legate Othobonus ordained that the clergy should ncTer appear 
in public with the coif, except in tntTelling, because thereby the eoroiui, or drclet of hair 
left by the tonsure, was conceded, and therein **pracipue depoeitio terrenorum, et 
regaUe eaeerdotii dignitai designantur.** See Lyndwode, ProTindde, p. 88. Hure, 
howe, or howfe, are synonymous, and are deriTed from A. Saz. hufa, cidarie. See 
herealter howb or hure, heed hyllynge, and hwyr, cappe. 

« " Cappe of a flaylle, eappa.'' cath. anol. " Cappe of a flayle, liaeee d^un 
Jlaiau,** PAL80. 

s This word, which, as Skinner obserTCS, is CTidently a corraption of eaballut, U 
used by Chaucer : the Cambridge Scholar ezdaims, when the MOler lets his horse loose, 

*' Why ne hadst thou put the capeU in the lathe." ReTe's Tale. 

** The knyjt kache^ his caple and com to the lawe.*' Gawayn and the 

Green Knyjt, lin. 2175. 

** Capull, a horse, roueein*' palso. CotgraTC ezplains roueein to be " a curtall, a 
strong German horse.*' Elyot giTcs ** Caballue, a horse ; yet in some partes of England 
they do caU an horse a cable.'' 

4 This word is written by R. of Gloucester and P. Ploughman caroyne, by Chaucer 
careyne. In the Wicliffite Tersion likewise, Hebr. iu. 17, is rendered, " Whether not 
to hem that synneden, whos careyns weren cast doun in desert ? ** It is taken from 
the French **earoigne^ eadavre.** roqubf. 
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sorweles, h. caraway, p. care- 

awaye, w.) Tristicia procuL 
Caraway herbe. Cartoyy sic 

scribitur in campojlorum. 
Carde, wommanys instrument. 

Cardusy c. f. discerpicuhmu 
Carde maker. Cardifactor, 
Cardyn* wolle. Carpo, 
Cardekale (cardynall, f.) Car^ 

dinalis. 
C A rd Y ACLE (cardyakyll, p.) Car^ 

diaca, ug. in Cardyan. 
Care. Tristicia, mesticiaj dolor. 
Care, of hert-besynesse (hertlybe- 

synesse, p.) Solicitudo, 
Caryn* yn' herte. Solicitor, 
Carre, carte. Carrusy cv.currus. 
C A RRE, or lytylle carte fat oone hors 

drawythe. Monocosmus, cath. 
Caryare. Vector^ vectitor. 
C A R Y A GE. Vecturc^ portagiumy 

cariagium. 
Caryynge (cariynge, p.) idem est, 
Caryn*, or cary (caryen, p.) 

Veho, transveho. 
Caryynge yesselle, or instrument 

of caryynge. Vectorium, cath. 



Cartehowse (carfax, or carfans, 

H. p.^) Quadrivium, 
Carkeys. Corpusy cadaver, 
Carle, or chorle.* JRusticus, 
Carle, or chorle, bondeman or 

woman. Servus nativusy serva 

nativa. 
Carlok, herbe.' Eruca. 
Caral, songe (caroU, p.)^ Pali' 

nodiumy ug. inpaluri (psalmo' 

diumy psalmodinacioy k.) 
Caroolyn', or synge carowlys 

(carallyn, p.) Psalmodioy (paU 

linodioy p.) 
Carolynge. Palinodiacio, 
Carpare. Fahulaiory garulor 

tor, garula, 
Carpyn*, or talkyn*.* ^ Fahulory 

confabulory garrulo, 
Carpe, fysche. Carpus, 
Carpynge. Loquacitasy garu' 

lacioy collocutio, 
Cart. Sigay reday quadriga, 
Cartare. Sigariusy redariusy 

auriga. 
Cartyn*, or lede wythe a carte.* 

Ca7'ruco9 cath. 



* The HarL MS. gives here cartehowsb, which appears wholly erroneous. The 
word does not occur in the MS. at King*s CoUege. Skinner deriTea the name of the 
Carfaz at Oxford from the French carr^ourf or possibly from quairefacet : another 
derivation has been proposed, from quatre voies. See an article on the Ozford Carfaz, 
in the Antiq. Repert. iii. 267. 

* *^ Harke howe the fat carle puffeth, le gros viiain/* palbg. A. Sax. ceorl, carl- 
man, rutiicua. 

' According to Gerarde, carlock, charlocke, or chadlocke, is a sort of wild rape or 
tumip, rapietrum arvorum, now known as the sinapis arvensis, In Arderne*s Practica, 
however, aubfoyn, which is properly the com-flower, is rendered karloke, Sloan. MS. 
56. A. Sax. cerlice, rapum eylveetre, ** Bruea, a coleworm or a carlok." ort. voc. 

^ '* A caralle, corea, chorus.** cath. anol. " Carole a song, caroUe, chanaon de 
Noil.'* PAL6G. A. Sax. kyrriole, a chanting at the Nativity. 

' Palsgrave gives the yerb, ** to carpe, Lydgate, this is a farre northen yerbe, cac- 
gueier,^* Gower uses it, Conf. Am. lib. vii. 

** So gone thei forthe, carpende fast 
On this, on that.'' 

' The Promptoriom does not give again the verb to lead, as it is here uaed, in the 
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(Casard, netes donge, p. casen, 

w.» Bozetum.) 
Cast, or castycL Jactaiusy pro' 

jectus. 
(Caste downe, k. p. Prostra- 

titSy projectus.) 
Castyn', or brakyn' (as man owt 

the stomack, k.)' Vomoy evomo. 
C ASTYN* A-VA Y. Abficioy prcjicio. 
CASTYN',orthrowyn*. Jactoj€uno. 
Castyn' downe. Dejicio. 
Caste for to goon', or purpose for 

to don* any othyr thynge (caste 

for to go, or any other diinge 

done, p.) TendOf intendoy cath. 
Caste lootte. Sorcior, 



Caste warke (werkys, k.) or dya* 

posyn*. Disponoy propono, 
Castynoe, or a caste. Jactus, 

jactura. 
Castynge downe, or a-wey. JPro- 

jectio, 
Catte, beste. Cattus^ mureliguSf 

pilaxy cath. 
Catelle (catal, k.) Catallum^ 

census. cath. 
Catyrpel, wyrm' amonge frute.' 

ErugOy UG. 
Caton*, or Catvn* (propre name, 

P.)* CatOy CATH. 

Caucyon, or wedde.^ Cautio, 

CATH. 



sijpiificatioii of to carry. Caxton says, in the Boke for TraTellers, ** Richer the carter 
sball lede dong {mettra) on my land, whan it shall be ered, and on my herber {eourtit) 
whan it shall be doluen/' 

' " Caaings, atereus siceumjumentorumf quodpaupere$ agri Lincolniensis ad usum 

foci eoHigunt ; a Teut, Koth, fimutt q*d, cothings.*' skinner. In the North, ac- 

cording to Brockett, casings, or caasons, are cow-dung dried for fueL It ia stiU the 

nsage in the neighbourhood of Lynn to employ cow-dung for thia purpose. Richards* 

Hiat. i. 80. 

< The Wicliffite Tersion renders ii. Pet. 9, 92, " The hounde tumyde agen to hia 
castyng." In Sloan. MS. 100, f. 5, b. is given the foUowing prescription : ''For 
caatinge, For hem that may not browke her mete. Take centorie, and sethe it in watir, 
and lete the sike drink it leuc warm iii daies, and he schal be hool, for this medicya 
spourgith the brest, and the stomak." 

' ** CatyrpyUar, worme, ehahe pelleuaeV palso. 

* In the middle ages a metrical system of ethics, entitled *< Disticha de moribus ad 
filium,** attributed to Dionysins Cato, or Magnus Cato, had attained tbe highest degree 
of estimation. It was iUustrated by the comments of the most leamed men of several 
centuries, and served as a manual for the instraction of youth. It is not certain who 
was the anthor ; a translation from the Latin was made about 1480, by Benedict Burgh, 
Archdeaoon of Colchester, for the use of his pupU Lord Bourchier; andin 1483 Caxton 
published his translation from a French Yersion, entitled " The Booke caUed Cathon.*' 
Chancer Irequently quotesCato: see Miller*s Tale, 3227, Marchaunfs Tale, 9261. 
Caxton says in the Boke for TraTcUers, ** George the booke sellar hath doctrinals, 
catons, oures of onr Lady, Donettis, partis, accidents.'* See Warton*s Hist. of Eng. 
Poetry, ii. 166. Dibdin*s Typogr. Antiq. i. 195. 

s Caucyon may here signify a pledge, as in Palsgrave, ''causion, pledge, caution," 
See hereafter wbodb, or thynge leyyd yn plegge. The CathoUcon, howeTer, explains 
eautio to be a simple promise, without oath, pledge, or surety, but idonea cautiot im- 
plied those additional securities. It is further interpreted to be a writing, as Papiaa 
says ** cautio est breve recordationit chirographum, Undein Bvang, Lue,: Aceipe 
cauiionem tuam,** In the Wicliffite Version this passage is rendered " and he seide to 
him, take thy caucioun and wryte fifty," Luke xyi. 6. 
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Cawdelle.1 VUelliufn^ caldea- 
rtum, caldeUumy et Koc nomen 
habetur in commentarto Jolian- 
nis de Gara (puUy ojasiumy p.^ 

Cawdron, Yesselle (cavdryn, h.) 
CacahuMy caldariay lehesy cath. 

Cawcewey (cavuce, k. h. cawcy 
wey, p.)' Calcetum. 

Cawse (skyll, K.) or enchesone 
(cause or cawze, h.) Causa* 

(Cavtele, or sleyte, k. h. caw- 
tele or sleight, p.* Cautela.) 

Cee. Marefjretum^ pontue. 

Cek, or cekclothe,or poke. Saccus. 

Cec, or seeke (ceke, or sekenes, 
p.) Infirmusy eger^ languidus* 

Cechelle. Saccellus» 

Cecyn'. Cesso. 



Cecynge (oecenyngey h. p.) CeS' 

sa4sio. 
Ceede (ced, H.) Semen. 
Ceede of come, as kymel.^ Grra- 

fitffn, semen» 
Cedyn', as come or herbe. Se^ 

mentOf cath. 
Cedyr, drynke. Cisera. 
Cebd lepe, or hopyr.^ Satorium 

(satUolum^ H. p.) 
Cedyr, tree. Cearus. 
Cege of (for, p.) syttynge. Se» 

dile, 
Cege of enmyes a-bowte a castelle 

or cyte. Obsidium, 
Cegge, or wylde gladone.* Ac' 

corus* 
Cegge, or stare.^ CarioF, c. f. 



1 ** Caldarium, acawdell.** ort. toc. PalBgrave render it ehcudeau, which according 
to Roqaefoxt was " bouitton qu*(m donnoit aux ipoux U matin du lendemain dee noces, 
ealens juacuium.** In Cazton'8 Boke for Travellers, occor aa *' Potages. Caudell for 
the selce, ehaudel. Growell and wortes." Skinner and Junins interpret it to be 
merely a spicy drink, bnt in the ancient terms of cookery cawdel signifies generally 
anythmg stewed down to B.purie; see in the Forme of Cury, pp. S4, ^, *' chykeni in 
cawdel, cawdell ferry ;" and in Cott. MS. Juliaa, D. viii. f. 100, " Candelle of 
samone, caudelle of muakles.** See ftirther eaienum, m Charpentier. 

* Cawcewey ia deri¥ed directly flrom the Fren^h ehause^e, a word taken, aa Menage 
and other writers haye observed, from the Latin ealeiata, >o called, aa some conjectnre, 
from ita being continually trodden, via ealeata, but probably rather from the mode of 
forming such a road, with stones imbedded in mortar, via eaieeata, from eaix, lime. See 
Spebnan, Ducange, and Kennet, under the word ealeea, There was a causeway at Lynn 
leading to Gaywood, on which was situated the Hospital of St. Mary Magdalen, and 
among the faiene&ctors to the Hospital of St. John Baptist occurs Ufketel JHiue 
eanetimoniaiie de Seeringe», who grants " totam terram m lAnne etqier ealeetam,*' 
Mon. Ang. ri. 648, new edit. Palsgrave giTcs " Causey in a hye way, ehaueh." 

* CotgniTe renders ** eauteUe, a wile, cautell, sleight, guilefuU derise, subtilty." 
Fabyui relates that in 1448, the town of Pont.de4'arche was taken by the " cantele ** of 
the Frenchmen, who introduced two men disguised as carpenters ; and Hall, speaking 
of the same occurrence, calls it " a praty cautele and slighte impostnre." In Elyot*s 
Ldbrarie occurs ** Qffueia, cawtelles, crafty wayes to deceyue.** 

4 See hereafter ktbnil of frute, granum. 

* In Norfolk the basket carried by the sower, is still oalled aseed-lep. voebt. 
A. Sax. saed-leap, eeminatoris eorbie. See hereafter bopub, and sbbdlep. 

* See hereafter seoge of thefene, or wyld gladone. A. Sax. weg, fiadiohte. Naresez- 
plains segs to be the water flower-de-luce. ** Oiayeui de rithh^e, sedge, water flags.** cotob. 

7 The name sedge is now applied indiscriminately to the genus carez, which probably 
from the stiffBess of its growth was called also stare. In Su. 6. it is denominated starr, 
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(Cege, or preuy, p. Latrina, 

cathacutnba.^ 
Ceyle of a schyppe, or mylle. 

Velum, carbasus. 
Ceyl yerde. Antenna^ c. f. 
Ceylyn vpon* watyr. Velifico, 
Ceylynge. Veiykacio. 
(Cek, supra in cec, p.) 
Ceekenesse.* InfinmtaSf egri- 

tudo. 
Cekyn*, or wexe seke. In/irmor, 

egroto, 
Cekyn*. QuerOi inquiro. 
Cekyn', or serchyii'. Scrutor, 
Cebl (ceall, p.) Sigillum. 
Ceele, t. solde (celde, h. p.) Ven- 

ditus» 
Ceeldam (celdom, p.) Raro. 
Ceel, fysche. Porcus marinus. 
Cele, or ceele, tyme.^ Tempus, 



Ceelle, or stodyynge howse (cell 

or stody hows, p.) Cella. 
Cel er. CeUariumypromptuaHum* 
Celerere of ]>e howse. Cellerar' 

iusypramus (promptuariuSf P.) 
Celydony, herbe. Celidonia. 
Celyn' letters. SigUlo. 
Ceelyn' wythe syllure.* Celo. 
Cellyn'. Vendo. 
Cellynge. Vendicio. 
Celwylly, injra quere in sel- 

wylly. Effrenatus. 
Ceem, of a clothe(or other lyke, p.) 

Sutura. 
Ceme, or quarter of come. Quar^ 

terium. 
Cemely, or comely yn syghte. 

Decens. 
Cemely, or on seemely wyse 

(comly wyse, p.) Decenter. 



IbI. Btor, **quum herba rit perqwtm rigida.** ihrb. See hereafter sboob, 8tar of the 
fenne, and stahk. 

1 Ray in hia Eaat Country Worda, and Forbyi have recorded the use of the word seal, 
aignifylDg time, or seaaon, n^om A. Sax. ssely opportuniia». barltsblb haa occurred 
alireadyinthe Promptorium. See hereafter sbbl, tyme. 

> The Catholicon explains celo to si^fy tculpere, ptngere, and eelamen or eelatura, 
Bcnlptured or painted decoration. Lydgate in the Troye Boke uses the word celature 
to describe vaulted work of an elaborate character. It appears doubtful whether the 
▼erb to cele, and the word ceilingi which is still in familiar nae, are derivable from cflp/o, 
or may not be traced more directly to ctelum and the French eiel, signifying not only 
yaulting or ceiling, but also the canopy or baldaquin over an altar ; the hangings of 
eatate over a throne, which are sometimes termed daia, from the throne being placed in 
the part of the apartment to which that name properly belonged ; and lastly the canopy 
of a bed, " ceUer for a beddci ciel de lii.*' palsg. Gervase of Dover uses the term in his 
graphic description of the conflagration of Canterbury Cathedral in 1174| occasioned by 
sparks having been carried by the windi and lodged between the roof and the interior 
▼aulting of the church ; ** calum i^feriua egregie depicium, auperius vero tabulm 
plumbea ignem inieriua acceneum celaveruni,** Twysdeni Hist. Angl. Script. 1289. 
Thomaa Stubbsi among the benefactions of Aldred, Archbishop of York 1061 — 1070, 
records that ** iotam eccleeiam hpreebyierio usque ad turrim ab anteceaaore auo con- 
atrueiam, auperiua opere piciorio quod calum vocani, auro muli{formiier iniermiaio 
mirabili arie conairuxii,** Ibid. 1704. The word had a still fiirther significationi de- 
notingi not merely the decoration of the vaulting or roof of a chamberi but also the 
wainacot-work upon the walls. Thus Horman says, ** These wallys shal be celyd with 
cypruase. The rofe shal be celed ▼autwyse and with cheker work.'' See hereafter 
8TLURB of TaUe, and bbltx wythe sylure. 

CAMB. SOC. K 
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Cemeltnesse. Decencia. 
Cemy, or sotelle (subtyll, p.) 

Subtilis. 
Cemely, or sotely. Subtilite7\ 
Cemelyn', or lykyn' (cemlyn, h. 

cemblen, p.) Assimulo, 
Cem YN, schowyn or apperen'. Ap- 

pareo. 
Cemyn, or becemyn. Decet. 
Cemynge, or a cemys (or cemys, 

p.) Apparencia, 
Cemynge, or hope(n) schowynge 

(opyn, K. H. open, p.) Apparena. 
Cense, or incense, or rychelle. 

Incensumy thus, 
Censere. TTiuribulum, ignibu- 

lumy CATH. 

Cbnsyn*, or caste ]^ sensere. 

77iuri/ico. 
(Censinge, p. ThurificatioJ) 



Cendel. Sindon, 

Cendyn' by massage. Miito. 

Cendynge. Missio. 

Cene, or besene. Apparensy ma- 

nifestus. 
Ceene of clerkys.^ Sinodus^CATH, 

(A sancto sinodo redeunt burse 

sine nodof p.) 
Cengylle (cengylly, h. p.) Sin- 

gularis. 
Ceny, or tokyn. Signum, 
Ceny, or tokyn of an in or ostrye.* 

Texeray cath. tessera, c. F. 
Centence. Sentencia. 
Ceptyr, or mace. Ceptrumy 

clava, 
Ceercle. Circulusy girusy c. f. 
Cercle, clepyd the snayle, as of 

pentys, and other lyke.' Spiroy 

uo. in spacium* 



^ ** A seyne, sinoduSf est eongregaeio elericorum,** cath. anol. Ceene or a synod 
18 from the French ** senne, assembUe de gena d^Bglise; de ecBnaculum, lieud*assem^ 
bUe, suivant RarbazanJ'* roqubp. Seni is explained by Cotgrave to be *' a Synod or 
assembly of curates before tbeir Ordinarie or Diocesan.*' '*Cene of derkes, eon" 
uocation.** palso. In the Legenda Aurea mention ia made of the " Ceene of 
Calcydone.*' f. zxvi. 

' Tessera is rendered in the Ortas ** a dyce/' and tezera has the same meaning ; the 
Catholicon, however, gives another ezplanation, " Texere dicuntur lapides quadrati ad 
modum talorum, unde pavimenta ttemuntur.** There can be little doubt that the token 
of an inn, here referred to, is the ancient sign of the chequers, acaecafiumf the chesa- 
board or playing tables. It has been qnestioned whether this symbol denoted in England, 
as it did where it occurs at Pompeii, a house of entertainment where play was practised, 
or rather had its origin in the paiuted kittices at the doors and windows, which, as has 
been affirmed, were part of the ezternal indications of an hostelry as late as 1700 ; the 
ordinary use of such lattices is mentioned by Harrison in his description of Enghind. ** Of 
old time our countrie houses in steed of glasse did vse much lattise, and that made either 
of wicker or fine rifts of oke in checker-wise.*' B. ii. c. 12, in Holinshed. Amongthe 
deeds and benefactions of Thomas Chillenden, Prior of the church of Canterbury from 
1390 to 1411 , it is recorded in the obituary, ** in cimtate Cantuarue unum Hoapitium/a- 
moaum, vocatum le Cheker, nobiliter ad^cavit ; in eadem civitateHoapitium de la Croume,** 
ANO. 8ACRA, i. 143. The ** red lattice " is a term often used to signify an ale house ; 
Shakespeare alludes to it, Hen. IV. pt. ii. ; it occurs in Marston, Chapman, and other 
early dramatists, and Massinger speaks of the ** red grates nezt the door " of a tayern. 
Of this aud other inn-signs see Brand's Popular Antiqu. ii. 247, Gent. Mag. zl. 403, 
Iziu. 531, Iziv. 797. 

' The term helix was applied to denote the volute of a capital, but here it seems pos- 
sible that the term relates to a spiral or newel-staircase. Therewas however, a milxt^ry 
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Cergyn, supra in cek yn\ Scru' 

tor, rimor, 
Ceerchynge (cergyn, k. cerg- 

ynge, h. p.) Scrutiniufih pei^- 

scrutacio. 
Ceriawnt. Jndagator, 
Ceriawnt of mace. Apparitory 

angariuSf cath. 
Ceryn' and dryyn', as trees or 

herbys. Areoy marceo. 
Cereiowre (ceriore, k. ceriowre, 

p.) Scrutator, perscrutator, 
Ceryows. Seriositas, 
Certayne, or sekyr. Certus, se- 

curus. 
Certenly. Certe. 
Cervawnte. ServuSi vemaculus, 
Ceruycyable (ceruysable, p.) 

ServiUs. 
Ceruycyable, or redy alle waye. 

Ohsequiosus. 
Ceruyce. Servicium, obsequium. 
Ceruyn'. Servioyfamulor, 
Cessyone. Cessio. 
Cesterne, or cysteme. Cistema^ 

c. p. 
Cesun*, or tyme. Tempus, 
Cesone in londe, or o]>yr go(o)d 

takynge. Seisina, 
(Cesyn, supra in Cecyn, p.) 
Cesyn' (cesun, p.) or welle aray 

mete or drynke. Tempero. 



Cesun, or yeve sesenynge yn 

londe, or other goodys. Cesino. 
Cesonyd, yn tyme (cesynde in 

tyme, or other suche lyke, p.) 

Tempestusy tempestivusy UG. 
Cette, or putt. Positus. 
Cettyn*, or puttyn* (plantyn, p.) 

Planto, 
(Cettyn, or putten, p. Pono,) 
Cettynge, leynge, or puttynge^ 

Posicioy collocacio, 
Cettynge, or plantynge» Plan^ 

tacio. 
Cetewale, herbe (cetuall, p.) 

Zedorium, dicc. 
Cethyn' mete. Coquo, decoquo, 
Ceware at mete.' Depositor^ 

dapifer, sepulator, 
Cewe. Sepulatum, 
Cewyn* (yn halle, p.) Cepulo, 
Cevene, numbyr. Septem, 
Cevyn hundryd. Septingenti* 
Cevyntene. Septemdecem, 
Cevyntye. Septuaginta, 
Ceventymes. Septies. 
Cexe. Sex, 

Cex hundryd. Sexcenti. 
Cexty. Sexagmta, 
Cextene. Sedecim, 
Cexteyne (cyxten, j. n.) Sa^ 

cristay cath. 
Cextrye. SoAyristia, 



engine, a Tariety of tbe testudo, nsed in battering walla, to which the name of the snail 
is giyen in the curious version of Vegecius, made at the bidding of Sir Thomas of 
Berkeley, 1408. *' The gynne that is clepede the snayle or the welke, is a frame made 
of goode tymber, shaped square, kenerede and hillede alle a-boute wythe rawe hides, or 
wy&ie feltes and heyres, for drede of brynnyng. This gynne hath wythe in hym a grete 
beme meuabely hangede wythe ropes, the whiche beme muy wythe draughte of men 
wythe-in be drawe bacward, and let fle wythe his owenepais forewarde to thewalle, and 
80 astonye and shake the walle. This gynne is cleped (e snaile, for righte as \>e snaiie 
hath his hons ouer hym where he walkethe or restethe, and oute of his hous he shetethe 
his hede whan he wolle, and drawethe hym inne a-yene, so doth this gynne.*' B. ly. c« 
xiT. Roy. MS. 18 A. XII. f. 105. 
1 See hereafter seware, sew, and sbwtm. 
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Quere plura vocahula kahen- 

cia in primd sillahd hunc SO' 

num Cy in S litterd, uhi £ 

eequitur immediate S. 
Chace of tenys pley, or oJ>yr 

lyke. Sistencia, ohstaculum^ 

ohiculum (Juga^ p.) 
Cacchyn' a-way (chas away, p.) 

Fugoy agito, ahigoy effugo. 
Ch ACYNGE a-wey. Fugacio, ahac' 

tio, effugacio. 
Chaffe. Palea. 
Chaffare.^ Mercimonium, mer^ 

catumy commercium. 
Chaffaryn*. Negociory mercor. 
Chafferynge. MercaciOi met^- 

catuSf negociacio, negocium* 
Chaffenette, to take byrdys. 

jReciaculumj comm. 
Caffynche, byrde (chaffynche, 

K.) Furfurio, c. F. 
Ch AF YN*,or hetyn*. Calefacio^frico. 



(Chafyn, or rubbyn, k. h. p. 

Frico, confrico.) 
Chafynge. Confricado. 
Chafowrb, panne (to make hot 

handys, h.) Scutra, cath. 
Chafowre, to make whote a 

thynge as watur. CaleJactO' 

rium. 
Chayere (chayjer, h.) Cathe' 

dra, 
Chalaunge, or cleyme (chalenge» 

p.)' Vendicacio. 
Chalengyn*, or cleymyn'. Ven'* 

dico. 
Ch alengyn', or vndyrtakynVi^e- 

prehendo, deprehendo, 
Chalangynge, or vndumemynge. 

Improperium, vituperium, 
Chalys. Calix, 
CHALK£,^j9ra tncALKE(cals, K.) 
Chalun (or chalone, k. h.) bedde 

clothe.* Thorale, chalo. 



^ Chaffare or merchandlse is a word derived by Lye from the Alamaimic chanphen, 
emere, See JnniaB. Gautier de Bibelesworth says, 

*' La lyure (a pound) ttrt en marehaundjfe, (chaiFare) 
Mais le lyure (be bok) nous aprent elergy.^* Arund. MS. 380. 

It occurs not unfrequently in Chaucer and Gower. In 1441 a complaint was made by 
the King'8 tenants of the forest of Knaresborough, that the Archhiahop of York pre- 
yented their coming to Ripon, " so that none might utter their caffer, wherewith to pay 
his (the King'8) farme att tearmes accustomed.*' Plumpton Corresp. p. Ut. ** Chaffre, 
ware.'* palso. 

' ** Calenge, dispute, eoniradietion, eontestation.^ roqubf. ** Chalenge orcleyme." 
PALBO. In the Wicliffite version, Jerem. yii. 6 is rendered, '* If ye maken not fals 
caleng to a comelyng, and to a faderless childi and to a widewe.'' 

> The distinction is here clearly made between the two significations of the Terb to 
challenge. Thus also Cotgrave ezplains *' Chalanger, to claime, challenge» make title 
unto : also to aocuse of, charge with an offence.** Robert of Gloucester, Brunne, and 
Chaucer use the word in the former sense. '* To chalange, vendicare, calumpniari, A 
chalange, calumpnia,*' cath. angl. '* Calanger, accuser, disputer, demander, itreen 
congiterance.** roquef. ** The tribune dredde lest the iewis wolde take him bi the 
waie and sle him, and aftirward he myght be chalengid as he hadde take money.** 
Wicliffite yersion, Dedis, c. 33. 

* Chalo or chalonus is explained by Ducange to be ** pars supellectilis lecti, straguli 
epecies,*' In the Mon. Angl. ii. 7^0, chaluns are thus mentioned, *' aut pannos pictos, 
gui vocantur chaluns, loco lectisiemii.** The word occurs in Chaucer, Reves Tale. 
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(Chamkll, best, K. F. Cameliu.) 
(Champyon, or campyon, k. p. 

Campio, atleta, pugil.) 
(Chamlot, clothe, p.) 
Cmahellb (or canell, p.) of a 

Btrete. Canali», aquagium, c. r. 
Chanohe. Chanonicus. 
' Chape of a Bchethe (sheede, k. 

schede, H.)' Spiru^. 
Chapbll. Capella. 
Chapeleyhe. Captllanua. 
Capelet (chapelet, k. h.) Ca- 

pellut. 
(Chapyttvl, k. chapytle, h. cha- 

petyll, P.' Capilulum.) 



Chapman.' Negociator, mtrca- 

tor. 
Chafmamhode. Mercatu», va. 
CHARCOLE(orcharkole,p.)Cario. 
Chare.* Currua, guadriga, pe- 

torica, c. F. piienlum, c. f. lel- 

giga, COMM. (reda, P.) 
Chabge. Cura, onue. 
Chaboyd wythe byrdenys, oro)>yr 

lyke. Onuitut, oneratut. 
Charyawnt. Oneroiua. 
Chabgtn wythe byrdenye, or o|iyr 

^iyngys. Onero. 
C H a RO Y N ', or gretely sett a thynge 

to herte. Penao. 



" And in hit owcd cluuDbre hem Tnsds ■ beilde 
With thGtcB and «rith chftloDB faire jipredde." 
TjTwhitt thinka they were probsbl; iq called from haring been msde >t Chalona. " A 
(aalone, amphilaptlum," catq. anoi- Id iin Inientory takeo at tbe Hospital of St. 
Edmond, Gateahead, 13S5, there occan, " In Vhorv, UHnm fnmtalt dt ChaloDn»." 
Will» uid Invent. Surt«et Suciety, i. SE. 

> " Cbape of ■ kn;fe, vrmtllut." cath. anol. " Chape of a ihethe. baiittroUt d» 
^yiw. To chape a iword or dggger." FALBO. The «ord is derived from the Fiench 
elug>pt, which CotgraTc eipluDB to be " the locket of a icabbard," bnt Skinnei more 
oorrectjy "vagirut tmiCTOfiTTeu*." The chape of a «word wa» a badge «MUDied by the 
DelaWarrfamily. inmemorialofthepartMkeiibjSir Roger dcs 1a WaiT, at Foitien, 
1356, inthe captare of Jobn King of France, when he took poMeaiioD of the royal 

» " A cbaintrre, tapUubm." cath. anol. 

■ " A chapmau, ntgotiator, tt ttltra uhi a merchande. A cluipmaary, ntffOeiatil). A. 
chapmanwaRi, vendibili: To cbappe, mereari, NwutliMri, ntfoeiari." cath. anoi.. 
" (^mtDMu, BtareMant, ehalianl." falbo. Ang S. ceapman, nMrcaf or. 

* The teiin chare «eema to have been the earlieat appeUation in England, of Tdhlclet 
tued to convey peisoni of diitiDCtion. It haa beeu deriTcd from the Aoglo.Saian 
GjTu, ttrlere, but probablj we deiiTedboth tbe Tehids and it« ■ppellation fiom Fraoce, 
wheie, a* earlj ai 1394, the nae of the cAor had become 10 pieTileDt that it waa for- 
bidden to the wiTCi of citiieni bf BD ordinance of Philippe le Bel. A descriptiou of 
the rich chare prepared for the Frincen of Hungirf, wiU be found in tbe Squyr of low 
degree, Ellia's Specimena, Tol. i.; ond ii beantifullf illuatrated b; an illumiDatioa in 
the Lonterell Faalter, eiecnted in the reiga of Edwird II. See Mr. Rokewode'a Tala- 
able paper in the Vetuats Mon. toI. tI. plate xi. A Tirietj of reprocDtatioDi are 
alao given by Mr. Markland, with hia remarka ontheeirlr ose of cnmagei ia England, 
ArchKol. XI. 443. The appellation chore continued ia n>e in tbe 16th centary. 
Hoiman aaya, "the quyene came io ■ cbare, ^riiflila. He came in a chare or ■ wageo.". 
It occura in Hall and I^bjan ; and in Str7pe'i Memoirs, Edward VI. 1557, ia men- 
tianed a " chBir drawn by dx cbariot honei.'' 
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Chargyn', rekkyn* or yeve tale 
(reckyn or jeuyn tale, h, rechen, 
or gyue tale, p.) Curo, 

Charyett, supra in chare.' 

C H A R YET T ER. AurtgariuSy qua- 
drigariuSi cath. redarius, 

Charyn a-way, supra in cac- 
chynV 

Charyn, or geynecopyn' (a^en- 
stondyn, k.) SistOy cath. 
obsto» 

Charyowre, vesselle.5 Cati- 
num. 

Charyte. Caritas. 

Charkyn', as a carte, or barow, 
or o)>yr thynge lyke.* Arguo, 
UG. alii dicunt stridere. 

Charlet, dyschemete.* Pepo, 

KYLW. 

C H A RL YS, propyr name. Carolus. 
Ch A RM E. Incantacio, 
Charmyd. Incantatus. 
Charmyd, or bygylyd, or for- 
spekyn. Pascinatus, cath. 



Charmyn*. Incanto. 
Charmyn*, b^ylyn', or for- 

spekyn'. Pascino. 
Ch ARMYNGE, idem quod charme. 
CHARNEL,or chemel. Camarium. 
Chartere. Carta. 
Chaaste. Ca^tus. 
Chastyzed. Castigatus. 
Chastyzyn*. Castigo. 
Chastysynge. Castigeicio, 
Chastysowre. Castigator, 
Chastysowre }»at beryth an 

instrument of chastysynge, to 

make pees. Ca^tifer. 
Chastyte. Castitasy pudicicia. 
Chateryn*. Garrio. 
Chavylbone, or chawlbone 

(chaule bone, p.)^ MancUbitia, 
Chawmbyr, or chambyr. Ca^ 

mera, thalamus, 
Chawmbyrleyne. Camerariusy 

cubicularius, 
Chawnce, or happe. JSventus, 

casus. 



1 '* Bastema, est theea manuaiia vel itinent, a carre, or a chareot, or horslytter.'* 
OKT. Yoc. In the Catholicon Battema is ezplained to be " vehieulus itineris, guati 
veetema, quia moUibus veatibua etemitur, et a duohus animalibus trahUur, ubi nobiles 
femine drfemnturJ^ ** Charryet, chariot, branlant,** palbo. 

3 « To chare, ubi to chase.*' cath. anol. A. Sax. cerran, vertere, 

' " Parapsis, diseut, sive vas ex omni parte habens latera equalia, a platter, or a 
dobler, or a charger. Lanx, latua diseua, a charger.'' ort. voc. " Charger, a great 
platter, ung grant plat.** palbo. ** One swanne is ynoughe to fyll a charger. Thia 
fjsshe fylleth a charger, namozanum oppletJ*^ hobm. 

4 Gower usea this word to expreas the creaking of a door, Conf. Am. lib. iy. 

** There is no dore, which maie charcke." 

Compare chtrkyn, aibilo, cherktn, or chorkyn, or fracchyn as newe cartyB or 
plowTS, atrideo. Ang. Sax. cearcian, airidere, 

' In the Forme of Cary, p. S7 • will be foand directions for making " charlet, and 
charlet yforced." It appears to haye been a kind of omelet, sometimes compounded 
with minced pork. Pegge derives the term from the French chair, Pepo is explained, 
however, in the Ortus, aa ** herba quedam, t. melo, or mortrews, et eat aimilia eucur- 
bite." 

* " A chafte, a chawylle, a chekebone, maxiila, maia, /aur, mandubila, manduia, 
moia.** CATH. AN6L. ** Chawc bonCi machovere,** palbg. In the Latin-English 
Yocabnlary, HarL MS. 1002, f. 140, occnra the word '* braneua, a gole, or a chawle." 
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Chauncel. CancelluSy cath. 
C H A UNCELER. Cancellarius. 
Chauncemele (chavncemely, k.)i 

Subtelarisy c. f. cath. 
Chauncepe, or schoynge horne 

(chaucepe, p.)' ParcopolleXy 

CATH. 

Chauncerte. Cancellaria. 
Chawndelere.^ Cerarius, cath, 
Chawngyn'. MutOj permuto. 
Chawngyn*, or roryn*, eupra in 

barteryn', etinfrain roryn*. 
Chawngynge. Mutadoy per^ 

mutacioy commutacio, 
Chawngynge, or yeuynge (ro- 

ryng, k. h. roringe, p.) oone 



thinge for a-nothere.^ Cambiumj 

DICC. 

Cha wniore of money (chaungere, 
p.) Cambitory camsor (camp' 
sor, p.) trapezetoy dicc. 

Chawnterye. Cantaria. 

Chawntynge.'* Discantusy can- 
tus organicus- 

Chawnton'. Discanto, organiso. 

Chawntowre. Cantor. 

Cawepys, or chavepys, or stran- 
gury, sekenesse. Stranguria. 

Chep, or hap (chefe, p.) For' 
tuna, eventus. 

Chefe, or princypale. Precipuus. 

Chek. Scactifactio, scaccatus* 



^ " SubtelariB, Tnder the hele." ckt. toc. A similar ezplanation ia given in the 
Catholicon, with this addition, " Sotular autem vel sotuiarit nihil atiud eat, ut dicit 
MagiMter Bene. eed aliqui eontrarium dicunt,** 

s The Catholicon giyes the following ezplanation, " Pareopollex, t. tramellum,** which 
18 properly a thimble : chauncepe appears to be a cormption of the French ehaueeepied, 

* Of the office of the chandeler in the honaehold of a great lord, see the curious 
poem appended to the Boke of Cnrtasye, written abont the time of Henry VI. Sloane 
MS. 1986, f. 46, b. 

** Now speke I wylle a lytnlle whyle 
Of the chandder wyth-outen gyle, 
That torches and tortes and preketes con make, 
Perchours, smale condel, I Tndertake." 

Chandler signified not only the maker of candles, but the candlestick, from the French 
ehandelier. Thus in the Legenda Aurea mention occura of a " chaundeler or candyl- 
stycke/' f. vii. b. See above candblb&b, and the word chandler in Jamieson. 

* See hereafter rooryn or chaungyn on chaffare for another, cambio. 

* It haa been stated that the usage of chanting in the English churches was intro- 
duced by Oemund, BiAhop of Sarum, 1090 ; but we leam from Bede that Benedict, 
Abbot of Weremouth, brought Abbot John, the arch-chanter, from Rome to thia 
country, about A.D. 678, at which period Archbishop Theodoric, a Greek by birth, 
nade a Tisitation of the whole island, and caused instruction to be given in the art 
<* 9ono9 cantandi in eeclesid,** until then known only in Kent. Bede states even that at 
an earlier period in the same century Paulinns left at York James the Deacon, who was 
*^ eantandiin eccleaidperitisnmus,** and who ** maffieter ecchaiaatice eantionia juxta 
morem Romanorum, aeu Caniuariorum multia cigpit eAnatere.** Bede, lib. ii. 40. See 
also lib. iv. 3, and v. 20, and the appendiz, edit. by Smith, p. 719. The most impor- 
tant trealises on the subject of Church Music are those of St. Nicetus in the Vlth cen- 
tury, and Aurelian in the IXth, subgequent to the great change introduced by St. 
Oregory. A curioua notice of the ancient system of notation has been given among 
the ** Inatructiona du Comiti Hiatorique. Collection de documenta inidita.** 1839.- 
Chanting or " deschaunt " was among the practices yiolently opposed by Wickliffei as 
was aUCharch-melody by the innovatoni of a later period. 
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Cheke. Majnlla^ansygenajfnala. 
Chekebone, supra in chayylbone. 
Chekenyd, or qwerkenyd (chowk- 

ed or querkened, p.) Suffbca- 

tusy strangulatus, 
Chekenynge (chowkinge, p.) or 

qwerkenynge. Suffbcacio. 
CHEKYii', or qwerchyn* (qaerken, 

p.) Suffbco* 
Chekkyn (checken, p.) Scacti- 

fico^ kylw. 
Chekkynge (checkynge»p.) Scac-- 

catus, supra. 
Chekyr. Scaccarium. 
Chekrye, as clo|>ys and o]iyr 

thynge (chekered, p.) Scacca- 

riatus, 
Chekyr, tabulle. Scaccarium^ 

stipadiumy cath. 
Chelynge, fysche.' 
CHEYNE(chene,p.) Cathena,boia, 
Cheynyn', or put yn cheynys. 

Catheno, 



Cheep (chep or pryse, k. chepe, 

p.) Precium. 
Chepyn'.* Licitory ug. tn liceOf 

prepalnUto. 
Chepynge, or barganynge. Zt- 

citacioy stipulacio, 
Cheere. Vultus, 
Chery, or chery frute. Cerasum. 
Cheristone. PetriUay cerpeta 

(ceripetra, P.) 
Cherytre. Cerasus, 
Cheryn', or make good chere. 

Hillaroy exhillaroy Utifico, 
Cherelle, or charle (churle or 

carle, p.) Rusticusy rustica' 

nus, 
Cherlyche or charlysche (chur- 

lisshe, p.) Rusticalis, 
(Cherlichly, k. cherlyschely, h. 

churlisshly, p. Rusticaliter,) 
Cherlyche, or charlyche preste 

(churhsshe prest, F,y JSgOf 

CATH. vel ecoy c. f. 



1 " A kdynge, morustpiseit «#/." cath. anol. '* Morus, quidam piacis, a hadok, a 
kelynge, or acodlynge.** ob.t. voc. At the iiithronization feast of Abp. Nerill, 1464, 
there was serred " Kelyng, codlyng, and hadocke boyled.'* Leland Coll. Ti. 6. Ac- 
cording to llay, the keeling is the same as the cod-fish. 

s «To chepe, taxare, Chepe, /irecttnn.*' cath. anol. In Cazton'8 BokeforTra- 
Tellers a servant who ia sent to market ia thus directed. *' So chepe for ns of the ve- 
nyson, si nous bargaigneJ*^ Palsgrave gives the verb '* To bargen, chepe, bye and 
wtVif marehander, Go cheape a cappe for me, and I wyll come anone and bye it." 
Ang. Saz. ceapian, negotiari. The following use of the substantiTe occors in the Will 
of Sir John Lamley, 1420, " I wille |>at my brothre William haue )>e landes and rentys 
bettir chepe ^en any othir man, by a reasonable some." Wills published by the Surtees 
Society, i. 63. Cazton in the Boke for Travellers says, ** he byethin tyme and at hour, 
•o that he hath not of the dere chepe, du chier marchiet,** 

* **Ut dicii Papias, Bgones sunt aacerdotes rustid.^* cath. In the Glossary of St. 
Isidore of Seyille. who lived in the Vllth century, occur *' Bcones, sacerdotes rustiei, 
Egones, sacerdotes rusticorum.*^ The compiler of the Promptorium was a Friar- 
Preacher, and the insertion of this word may possibly be attributed to the contentioua 
feeling which subsisted between the monastic orders and the secular clergy. The illi- 
terate condition, howeyer, of the rural or '* uplandish *' clergy brought them generally 
into contempt, and occasioned their receiying the nick-name '* Sir John," and other 
appeUations of invidious obloquy. 
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Chersyddb (cheryschyd, h. 

cherisshed, p.) FotuB^ nutritus. 
Chersyn*.* Poveo. 
Chersynge (cherschyng, h. cfae- 

risshinge, p.) JFocio, nuti*icio, 
Chervell, herbe. Cerifbliumj 

apium riru9* 
Cherwyn*, or tetyn' (chervyn or 

fretyn, h. cheruen or f^ten, p.) 

TorqueOf cath. 
Chervynge, or fretynge in ^ 

wombe. TorciOf c. f. 
Chese. Caseus. 
Chesse.* Scaccarium, 
Cheskbolle? Papaverftadia,c, f. 
Chesekake. Ortaciusy ortoca- 

turiay UG. in tigro (artoceteeusy 

artocira, p.) 
Chesefatte. Cfuearium^Jucina, 
Chesyn'. Eligo. 
Chesyn', or cullyn' owte. Plicio. 



Chesynge, or choyse. Electio, 
Chesypylle (chesible, p.)' Ca- 

sula, 
Castany, frute or tre, idem, 

(chesteyne, p.) Castanea, 
Cheste. Cista, 
Chesun, or cawse (chesen, p.)' 

Causa (^occasioy p.) 
Chete for the lorde. Caducumy 

c. f. confiscariumyfisca^ 
Chetyn*. Confiscoryfiscoy ug. 
Chetynge. Confiscacio. 
Chetowre. Confiscatory cadu- 

cariusj cath. 
Cheuerelle, leddare (cheueler 

lether, p.)** 
Cheuetun, or ledar, or capteyn' 

(chefteyne, p.) Capecerius, 

capitaneusy stratileSy c. F. 
Chevyn*, or thryvynV Vigeo, 
Chew mete. Mcutico. 



i «To cheriache or dawnte, bkmditraetare.'* cath. amo. 

* See above chbktk. 

> Pttpieverf MS. " A chesBe bolle, papaver, eino/ti»." cath. ano. The Promp- 
torium gives also chybollb, cinollut, ** Papaver est herba aomnifera, angliei a che- 
bole.*' ORT. voc. ** Cheeae howla, Jlorespapaveris hort. atimilitudine aliqud vasculorum 
caseaceorum sie dicti.^* skinner. See the words Chasbol and Chesbow in Jamieson. 

^ " A chesabylle, casula, i^fula, pUmeta.** cath. ano. '* Caaula, a chesuble." 
ORTUS. At the Reformation Uiere was still preRerved at Canterbury among the vest- 
ments suppoied to have been sent by St. Gregory to Augustine AD. 601, ** camla 
ohserica purpurei coloris aured texturd, et lapidibussuperiuaaparteposterioriomata.** 
Bede, App. p. 691. 

• The Latin-English yocabnlary, Roy. MS. 17 C. XVIl. giyes in relation to suita 
atlaw, " Cati#a, occano,jire/ef/««, cheson." See hereafter skchbsonb, or cause. 
" Acheison, encheison, occasion heureuse, plainte, querelle.** roqubf. In low Latin 
** acheso, occasio, Um contrajus intentaia." duc. 

> In Sloan. MS. 73, f. 211, will be found directiong '^for to make cheuerel lether of 
perchemyne," by means of a solution of alum mized with yolks of eggs and flour ; and 
also " to mak of whit cheuerel, reed cheuerell,** the colour being giyen by a compound 
ofbrazil. '*Chenerelllether, cAeoero/tfi.'* palbo. 

7 The Terb to chcTe ia used by R. Glouoester and R. Brunne, and likewise in Piers 
FloQghmany 

*' The poore is but feble, 
And if he chide or chatre, 
Hym cheveth the wone." Vision, line 9375. 
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Chewynge of metys or o)>er 

)>3mngys. MasHcacio, 
Chew the cood, of bestys (as 

bestis done whan the rest, f.) 

Rumino. 
Chevesaunce.* Providencia. 
Chevystyn', or purveyn' (chevy- 

schen, h. cheuesshen, p.)* Pro- 

video. 
Chybolle, herbe. CinoUus, kylw. 
Chekyn'. Pullus. 
Ch(ek)yn' wede, herbe (cheken- 

wede, p.)^ Hospitty vel hospia 

major, et minor dicitur oculus 

Christi, morsus galline (^hispiay 

C H YD A R. Intentor (contentor, 

p.) litigator, 
Chydyn*, or flytynV Contendo, 

CATH. litigo. 
Chydynge. Contencio, litigacio, 
Chykkyn, as come, orspyryfi, or 

sp(r)owtyn.'*Ptt7i7o (pupulo, p.) 
Chykkyn', as hennys byrdys 



(chycke, as henne byrdes, p.) 
Pipioy pululo. 

(Chickyng, or spyryng of come, 
k. sprowtinge of come, p. Ger- 
minacioy pululatusy pululacio.) 

Chykkynge, or wyppynge of 
yonge byrdys (chickyng or jip- 
pyng of bryddys, k. h. yeppinge, 

P.) PupulatuSj KYLW. pupu' 

lado. 
Chylander, or chylawndur.* 

Chyndrus (chiUindrusy K. p.) 
Chylde. Puer, infans. 
Chylde, whyle hyt can not speke. 

Proles, soboles* 
Chylde bedde, or women whan 

J)ey haue chyldryn* (childyng 

or bringyng forthe of childryn, 

K. H.)^ Decubie, c. f. puer- 

perium, 
Chyldehodde. Infancia, pue- 

ricia, 
Chyyldyn', or bryngyn' furthe 

chylde.* Pario, 



Roqnefort givcs ** Chevir, apir, posseder, jouir, en bas lat, cheviare.'* " To cheve, 
brynge to an ende, aschieuer.** palso. 

' This word is used by Piers Ploughman, Chaucer, and Gower. ** Schift, cheue- 
saunce, cheuetance.** palsg. 

3 In the Legenda Aurea, f. 64, b. it is related of Becket, " and the nexte nyght after 
he departed in thabyte of a brother of Sympryngham, and so cheuyssed y' he wente 
ouer see." Fabyan states that Rufus said of the Earl of Poytiers, '* I woU assaye to 
haue hys Erldom in morgage, for welle I knowe he must cheuyche for money to per- 
fourme that joumey '' (to Jerusalem). 

s ** Chekynwede, herbe, tnovron.** palso. In Norfolk the alsine media according 
to Forby is called Chickensmeat. Ang. Sax. cicena mete, alsine. elfrxc. 

* See hereafter flytin, or chydin. The Cath. Ang. gives ** To chyde, Utigare, 
certare, et cetera ubi to flyte." 

^ To chick signifies still in Norfolk and Suflfolk to germinate, aa seeds in the earth or 
leaTCs from the bud. forby. 

' Chilindrus, in French chilandre, palso. was a name of Greek derivation, applied 
to some venomous kind of water-serpent. 

7 The English gloss on Gautier de Bibelesworth explains ** gyaine, childing." '* There 
was a woman with chylde grete Tpon her delyueraunce, and at y* tyme of chyld^^ge she 
myght not be delyuered." Leg. Aurea. " Partus, vuerperium, chyldyng.'* Vocab. 
Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. 

' ** To childe, pariurire, eniti,fe1are, parere. Femina vult parere, sed non vult illa 
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Chyldynge, or woman wythe 

chylde.* Pregnans. 
Chyldys belle. Bulla, brit. 

c. F. nolcu 
Chyldys CAPPt.. CeUamctcium, ug. 
Chylle, herhe. Cilium vel psiU 

lium. 
Chyllyn*, or (for, p.) colde» 

Frigucio. 
Chyllynge of tethe or o}>er 

lyke. FrigidoTy cath. 
Ch(y)mme belle (chyme, h. p.) 

Cimhalnm. 
CHYMYN*,or chenken'wythehellys 

(clynke hell, p.) Tintillo. 
(Chymer, k. h. p. Abellay k. 

ohelUij H. p.) 
Chymerynoe, or chyuerynge, or 

dyderynge. Frigutus. 
Chymney. Fumarium, cath. ca- 

minuSf epicaustorium, 
Chyn\ Mentum. 



Chynchyn, or sparyn* mekylle 

(chinkinge or to mekyl sparyn, 

H.) PerparcOi cath. 
C H YN c H YRjor chynchare(chynche, 

H. p.)' Perparcus, cath. 
Chyncery (chincherye, p.) or 

scar(s)nesse. Parcimonia. 
Chyne, of hestys hakke. Spina. 
Chyngyl, or chyngle, bordys for 

helyngys of howsys (shingill, 

howsehillinge, p.)^ Sindula. 
Chyppe. Quisquiliei UG. cath. 

assula, UG. c. f. astula. 
Chyppynge of ledyr, or clothe, or 

other lyke. Succidiay ug. in 

cedof presigmen, c, f. 
Chyrche. Ecclesia (hasilica^ p.) 
Chyrche^arde (churcheyerde, 

p.) ' CinUtorium (poliandrum,F.) 
Chyrcheholy.* Encennia, in 

plur, 
CHYRCHYN,or puryfyen'. Purj^o. 



parere." cath. ano. The WicUffite version renders Leyit. xii. 3, " If a woman 
childi> a knaue child, sche schal be vncleene bi vii daies.'* Cott. MS. Cland. E. ii. 

1 Ang. Sax. cildiung-wif, a chUd-bearing woman. 

' ** A chinche, tenaxt Sfc, ubi cowatus. Chinchery, tenacitast ^c. «^i cowatyse." 
CATH. AKO. *' Tenax, a toughe halder, or chinche." mbd. Chaucer says in the Tale 
of Melibeus, " men blamen an avaricious man, because of his scarcitee andchincherie.'* 

" Bothe he was scars and chinche." Sevyn Sages, 1244. 

R. Wimbeldon said in his Sermon at Paurs Cross, A.D. 1389» *' forsoth wete ye, 
that euerych auouterer, or vncleane man, that is gloton, other chynch, shal neuer haue 
heritage in the realme of Christ and of God." Fox, Acts and Mon. The word is occa- 
sionally written chiche, as by Chaucer, Rom. of R. In French, *' chicef meequin ; 
chichetft avaricei vilenie.^* roquef. 

* Shingles of wood, a covering both light and durable, were probably stiU, at the 
time the Promptorium was compiled, in very general use for roofing houses, although 
the regulations for the dimension of the yarious kinds of tiles are a proof of their 
being likewise employed to a considerable extent. See Stat. 17 Edw. IV. c. 4. A.D. 
1477. The term seems derived from the French e»chandole, or Lattn tcindula, and is 
oocasionally written shindles. See HolIand's Pliny, B. xvi. c. 10. Piers Ploughman 
terms Noah'8 ark a '* shynglede shup," an expression that seems to bear some ana]ogy 
to the Ang. Sax. scide>weali, murus de scindulis congestus, elfbic. See schyngyl. 

* In the Seuy n Sages, line 2625, the chirche-hawe is spoken of, Ang. Sax. ha^a, agellus^ 
or hese, septum, In Cath. Ang. it is termed '' a kyrke-garthe.'' Ang. Sax. Seard, sepes, 

* ** Encenia dicuntur nova/esta, vet dedicationes ecclesiarum,^* grtus. Ang. Sax. 
cyric>ha1gung, church hallowing. 
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ChyrkynV Sibilo. 
Cherkyn*, or chorkyn*, or frac- 

chyn', as newe cartys or plowys.^ 

Sirideo, 
Chyrkynge. Sibilatus» 
C H Y R N E, vesselle. Cimbia, cutnbia. 
Chyrne botyr. Cumo. 
Chyrnynoe.' CumAiacio, 
C(h)yrpynge, or claterynge of 

byrdys (chirkinge or chateringe, 

p.)' Garrihts, 
Chysel, instrument. Celtis. 



Chtsbl, or graueLs Acerua 

(arenaj p.) sabulum. 
(Chyst, supra in chest, p.) 
Chyteryn' as byrdys, supra in 

CHATERYNGE. 
C H YT YRL YNGE.^4S'crtt^tf//lim, SCTU- 
tumy KYLW. 

Chyualry, or knyghtehoode. 3ii- 

licia. 
Chyveryn', supra in chyllyn*. 
(Chyueryng, or qwakyng for 

cold, w/ira in chymeryng, H. p.)' 



1 *' And kiaseth hire swete, and chirketh as a sparwe with hia lippes." Sompnourea 
Tale. ** To chyrke, make a noyse as myse do in a houae." palbo. 

> See above charktn, ai a carte. Ang. Saz. cearcian, stridere, Chaucer nses the 
term to expreas generally a disagreeable sound. 

'* AU fuil of chirking waa that sory place." Knightet Tale. 

* ChTRRTNOE, M8. 

4 Tbouias, in his Italian Gramm. 1548, giyes *' Buffa, the dispisyng blaste of the 
moutlie that we call shirping.*' 

^ The Latin-English Vocabulary, Roy MS. 17 C. XVII. gives " arefuif grawell, 
sabalum, SHnde, ylaria, chesylle, *' f. 37, and again, f. 56. " nomtna tapidumf 
ylaria^ chesylle." The etymology of the name Chesil Bank, in Dorsetshire, a 
singular baiik of pebbles, which extends nearly seven miles SrE. from Abbots- 
bury. and abuts at Chesilton on the isle of Portland, is here clearly ascertaioed. See 
prefixed to llolinshed*s Chron. the description of the Cbesill, by Uarrison, Descr. of 
Brit. p. 58. Harrison speaks also of the Chesill at Seaton in Devonshire, where he 
says " tbe mouth of the Axe is closed by a mighiie bar of pibble stones," p. 59, and 
copieti the account given by Leland, Itin. iii- f. 42, *' the men of Seton began of late 
day to stake and make a mayne waulle withyn the Haven — and ther to have trenchid 
thorouKh the ciiisiltl, and to have let out the Ax, and receyvid in the mayn se. But 
this purpose cam not to effect. Me thought that nature most wrought io trench the 
chisil hard to Stton Town, and ther to let in the se.** In this instance the term chisel 
sevms to accord witb tlie explanation given in the Medulla, ** Glarea, argitla, vet 
primum lapidea quoa aqua fluviaiilit irahit.** Harl. MS. 2257. It implies, however, in 
a more general sense the ptbbles on the shore ; thus in the Coventry Mysteries, p. 56, 
is ihe foilowing paraphrase of Genes. xxii. 17* 

" As sond in the see dothe ebbe and flowe, 
Hath cheselys many unnumerable.*' 

IntheWicliffite version this passage is rendered ''gravel which is in ^ brink of >e 
see.*' Ang. Sax. ceosel, giarea, tabuium, Teut. kesel. In Norfolk chizzly sig^ifiea 
dry and harsh under the teeth, which Forby derives from Teut. kiesele, giuma. The 
Latin-English Vocabulary, Harl. MS. lUOS, f. 147,gtvesamong ** pertineneia pietrine, 
Cantabrum, anyiich chycelle." 

* ** Chiterlynge, hiila.'* cath. ano. ** Chyterling, endoile,** PAtfto. Horman 
says, *' let us have trypis, chetterlyngis, and tryllybubbys ynough, euppedita aulieoctia 
ad eafietaiem.** Skioner derives the word from Teut. kutteln, inietiina. 

? Chancer writes in the Blake Knyght, ** I chiver for defaut of hete,*' aixd Gower 
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Choyse. ElecUo. 
Cho8UN. JSlectus. 
Chowen, mpra in chewen. 
Chowyngb (or chewynge, p.) 

MasHcacio. 
Choffe, or cfauffe, charle, or 

chutt (chuffe, cherl or chatte, h. 

chel, or chaffe, supra in carle, 

p.)* Rusticus^ supra. 
Chorlysche, or carlysche. Rus' 

ticanuSf rusticacio. 
Cybbe, or kyn, or lye (akyn, h. 

of kyn, p.)' Affinisn 
Cybrede. Banna^ in plur. c. f. 
Cyyd, as clothys )>at he thredbare 

(cyd, H.)' Talaris. 
Cyyde of amann, orbeste. Latus, 
Cyftyn'. Crihro. ^ 

Cyftynge. Cribracio. 
Cythe. Quere in S literd. 
Cyynge downe, or swownynge 

(cyghinge or swonynge downe, 

p.) Sincopacio. 
Cykylle. JFassilla^ vel fassicula 

(JalcilUhJalciculafJalxy p.) 



Cykyr, fro harme. SecuruSf 

tutus. 
Cykyr or (of, p.) sothefastenesse. 

Certus» 
Cykyrly. Tute, 
Cykyrnesse. Securitas. 
Cyllable. Sillaba. 
Cylke. Sericum (serica^ p.) 
Cylke worme. Bomhex^ c. f. 
Cylke woman. Devaeuairis 

(aurisceca, p.) 
Cylte, soonde. Glarea^ c. f. 
Cyluer. ArgefUum. 
Cyllowre (cylere, p.)' GlO' 

tura (celatura, P.) 
Cyluerde (cyluryd, h. cylered» 

p.) Celatus* 
(Cilueryn, k. h. p. ArgentoJ) 
Cymnel, brede.^ Artocopus. 
Cympylle. Simplex. 
Cympylnesse. Simplicitas, 
Cym, propyr name (Cymund, h.p.) 

Simon. 
Chynchonb, herbe (cynchone, 

H. pj Ceneceony camadroos.) 



nses the verb to chever. " Ch^raeryng as one dothe for colde in an axes, or otherwiie, 
/rilletur.** palsg. 

' Chuffj, as Forby obserres, does not in Norfolk now signify clownish, bnt merely fat 
and fleshy, particularly in the cheeks. French,^'oir^. Palsgrave gives " chufTe^ bo^ffe,** 
which is ezplained hy Cotgrave as " a swollen or swelling cheek ; Bouffi, poffed, blown." 

^ See hereafter sybbe and stbredb. 

s See hereafter syyd, as clothys. Talaris. This term, which is retained in Norfolk, 
implies commonly merely the length of a garment, *' syde as a gowne, defluxuMj'* cath. 
ANO. from Ang. Sax. sid, amplus^ latus. The reason of its special application here to 
clothes that are threadbare is not apparent, unless it were, that garments in such con- 
dxtion, losing the swelling folds that new stuffs would form, and hanging dose to the 
sides, give the figure a lengthy and lean appearance. 

* See hereafter syynob downe. 

* See CEELYN with syllure, and hereafter bylxjbb of valle, and sBLTlf. Cotgrave 
gives *' Draperie, a flourishlng with leaves and flowers in wood or stone, used especially 
on the heads of pillers, and tearmed by our workmen drapery or dlery." 

' See BBEDE twyss bakyn as krakenelle, or symnel, and hereafter symnbl. 

7 In a curious MS. herbd of the XVth oentury, in the possession of Hugh Diamond, 
Esq. the virtues of this plant are detailed. ' * Grondeswyle, we depen in latin «eiMeeoii,* ' 
p. 61. It was used as a plaster for " bolnyngi " and sores, " hit wole stannce J^e hoote 
potagre, and alle manere greues of >e leggys." By most leeches it was thought dan- 
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Cyndyr of j>e smythys fyre. 

Casuma^ c. f. cochiron^ Ric. 
Cyne of (or, p.) a tokyn*. Signum. 
Cynamum. Cynamomum, 
Cynamum, tre. Sinamusy vel 

sinamomicusy cath. 
Cynne. Peccatumy piaculum, 

crimen, 
Cynfulle. Criminosus, peccosus, 
Cynfully. Criminose. 
Cynnyn*. Pecco. 
Cynnynge. Peccamen, 
Cyngyn*. Cano, cantOy psallo, 
Cyngynge, or (of, p.) songe. 

Cantus, 
Cyngynge of masse (messys, p.) 

Celehracio, 
(C ynke of a lawere, p.i Mergulus,) 
Cynkyn*. MergOy submergo, 
Cynkynge. Dimersio, submercio, 
Cynter or masunry (cyynt of 

masonrye, p.) Cintorium, 
Cynew, or cenu, of armys, or 

leggys (cyiiows, p.) Nertms, 
Cyppyn', or drynkyn* lytylle. Bi- 

bito, subbiboy cath. 
Cyppynge, of drynke. Subbibi- 

tura, CATH. in bibo, 
Cypresse, tre. Cipressus, 



Cyrcumsycyon'. Circumsicio, 
Cyyr (cyre, or syr, p.) Dominus^ 

erus, 
Cysmatyke. Cismaticusy cis^ 

matica, 
Cysowre. Forpex, 
Cystyr, by )>e faderys syde 

oonly. Sorory cath. 
Cystyr, by J>e modurys syde. 

Germana, 
(Cyte, p.) Civitas, urbs, 
Cytezeyne (cytesjm, p.) Cives 

(urbanita* p.) 
Cytyr, tre.* Citrus, 
Cyttyn*. Sedeo, 
Cyttynge. Sessioy sedile, 
(Cyttinge place,or cete, p. SedUey 

sedes,) 
Cyve, (or cifte, p.) for come 

clansynge. Cribrumy cribellum, 
Cyve, for mele. Purfura^mlum, 

c. F. 
Cyuedys, of mele, or brynne (cy- 

uedus, w.) Furfury cantabrumy 

cath. 
C YVER, or maker of sevys (cyvyer, 

h. maker of cyues, p.) Crt- 

brarius, 
Cyvys, herbe (cyues, p.) 



gerous to use it iDternallyi although so recommended by Pliny; however, ''Jns erbe 
algreene, if it he dipped in yynegpre, and so y ete — wole ahate >e fretyng of )>e womhe ;" 
and the touch of the root was accounted a specific for the tooth ache. 

1 The drain of a lavatory seems to be here alluded to, such aa that with which the 
lavacrum or piscina on the south side of the altar waa invariably supplied, which 
allowed the water that had served for washing the sacred vessels, and for the ablutions 
during the service of the altar, to aink into the earth : or generally in reference to such 
proviBions for cleanliness as are to be observed in most monastic establishmentst aa 
especially the lavatories in the cloisters at Chester and Worcester Cathedrals. Mer- 
ffuluSf however, usually signifies the sink of a lamp, wherein the wick was placed. 

3 The citron was probably introduced into Europe with the orange by the Arab con- 
querors of Spain, and first received in England from that country. By a MS. in the 
Tower it appears that in 1290, 18 Edw. I. a large Spanish ship came to Portsmouth, 
and that fx^m her cargo Queen Eleanor purchased Seville figs, dates, pomegranates, 15 
citrons, and 7 poma de orenge. See the introduction to the valuable volume on House- 
liold Ezpenses in England, preaented to the Roxburghe Club, by B. Botfield, Esq. p. zlviii. 
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Cyvn' of a tre. Surculus, vitu- 
lameny cath. 

Cyyd, (cyued, p.) or cythyd and 
clensyd, as mylke, or o]>er 
lyke (licoure, p.)* Colatus. 

Cyftyn' (cjruyn, p.) or clensyn*. 

C0IO9 CATH. 

Cythynge (cyynge, h. cyuynge, 

p.) or clensynge. Colatura. 
Quere plura vocahula similem 

sonum istis habencia in S 

literdy uhi I vel Y sequitur hanc 

literam S immediate. 
Cladde, or clothydde. VestituSy 

indutus» 
Clam', or cleymows (gleymous, 

K. H. p.)' GlutinosuSf rw- 

costu» 
Clameryn' (or crepyn, p.)Repto, 
Clamerynge, or clymynge. JRep' 

cioy reptura {reptacioy k.) 
Clappe, or grete dynne (dynt, p.)' 

Strepitusyfrangor. 



Clapparre (clat, h. j. clappe, p.) 

Percussorium. 
Clappe, or clakke of a mylle 

(clat, H. clatte, p.) Taratan- 

taray uo. in tardo, cath. 5a- 

tillusy DICC. c. F. 
(ClapyroF abell, K. h. p. JBa" 

tillusy c. F. DICC.) 
Clappyn', or knokkyn'. Pulso, 
Clappyn* hondys to-gedyr for ioy, 

or for sorowe. Complodoy c. f. 
(Clappynge, h. p. Percussio.) 
Clappynge, or clynkynge of a 

belle. Tintillacio. 
Claret of a tunne (cleret, p.) 

Ductilium, 
Claret, or cleret, as wyne. jS'^- 

miclarus. 
Claret, wyne (clarey, k. clarry, 

p.) • Claretum, 
Claryfyyn'. Clarifico, 
Claryn* wythe a claryone (clary- 

yn, K. p.) Clango. 



1 « Columy a mylke syhe, or a clansynge syfe." med. See bereafter btyngb, or 
clensynge. 

9 ** Clammy, as breed ia not through baken, pasteux.** palso. See hereafter glbt- 
Mows or lymows. In Norfolk meat over-kept U said to have got a clam ; and to clam 
signifies to sdck together by viscid matter. fo&bt. Ang. Saz. clam, lutum, clsemian, 
linere. 

' ** They that serche the ende of a mannys lyfe by nygrymanciars be payed at a 
dappe, clade invoivuntur,** horm. 

* The French term clar^ seems simply to have denoted a clear transparent wine, bnt 
in its most usnal sense a compounded drink of wine with honey and spices, so delicious 
as to be oomparable to the nectar of the Gods. 

'* For of the Goddes the vsage is, 
That who so him forsweareth amis, 
Shall that yeere drinke no clarre.** Chaucer, Rom. of Rose. 

In the original Romance pigment, elari, and vtn par^e are named together, and in the 
Merchant*s Tale Januarie is said to indulge in consoling spiced drinks, *' Ipocras, 
dareie and Temage.** Barth. Anglicus giyes a description of the mode of compounding 
darett lib. 19» de propriet. rerum, c. 56 ; and recipes *' adjaeiendum claretum** occur 
in Sloan. MSS. 1986, f. 14, b. and 3548, f. 105. The following directions are found 
in Sloan. MS. 2584, f. 173. '<To make Clarre. Take a galoun of honi, and skome it 
wel, and loke whanne it is i soden Ht >er be a galoun ; >anne take Tiii galouns of red 
wyn, >an take a pounde of pouder canel, and half a pounde of pouder gynger, and a 
quarter of a ponnde of pouder peper, and medle alle >ese iTnges to geder, and [« wyn ; 
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Clarine, trompett (claryon 
trumpe, p.)* Liiuusy sistrumy 

C. F. 

Claryowre, or clarenere (ckrio- 

nere, k. h. p.) Liticeny hellicrepa. 
Claw, or cle of a beste. l/ngula. 
Clawyn*, or cracchyn' (scratche, 

p.) ScalpOfScratOygradoy c ath. 
Clawynge. Scalpitacio, 
Clawse, or po^mte (or clos, p.) 

Clausula (^clausa, p.) 
Clavsure, or clos (clawser, p.)' 

Clausura, 
Cley. Argiliay glis. 
CLEYSTAFFE(cleyke 8taffe,K.H.p.)^ 

Catnbusca (camlnuxh c. F. 

H. p.) 
Cleyme, or chalaunge. Vendi- 

eacio, clameum. 



Clbymare. Vendicator. 
Cleymyn, supra in chalengyn*. 
Cleymynge, supra in cleyme. 
Cleypytte. Argillarium, c. f. 
Clbnchydde (clenched, p.) i?0- 

tusuSi repansuSf cath. 
Clenchyn'. RetundOf repandOf 

CATH. 

Clenchyn' a-^en' (in wraw speche, 
K.) or chaueryn' a-jen', for prowde 
herte.* Obgarrio, cath. 

Clench YNOB. Hetuncio, repancio. 

Clene.^ Mundus, purus, 

C L EN N es s E. Mundiciay puritas. 

Clensyd, as lycoure (or tryid, 
K. syyd, H. fyed, p.) supra in 

CYEDD. 

Clensyd, or made cleene. Mun- 
datus (purificatuSf p.) 



and do hym in a clene barelle, aod stoppe it faat, and roUe it wel ofke 8i)>e8, as men 
don verious, iii dayes." Palsgrave gives *' Clarry wyne, elerS,^* In Norfolk at the pre- 
WDt time any kind of foreign red wine ia called daret. 

* ** Churine, eieron.** palso. Horman says that '' a tmmpette is atreyght, but a 
darion is wounde in and oat with an hope." This instrument received its name from 
its shrill soundB : it was called in low Latin etario, and Knyghton mentions *' elarrione» 
et tuba,^ as sounding the onset at Cressy, and speaks of them also in his acconnt of 
the siege of Paris, by Edward III. A.D. 1360. 

* The verb to scratch, derived by Junins from tbe Danish, kratse, or the Flemish, 
kratsen, was formerly written cracche : see hereafter ckacchtn. Chaucer speaks of 
** cratchingeof chekes," and Piers Ploughman says, 

** Al the clergie under Crist 

Ne myghte me cracche fro helle, 

But oonliche love and leautee." Vision, 6866. 

* This term is derived from the Latin, or more directly, perhaps, from the French, 
** elosier, petii ehs/ermi de haies,** noauKF. Horman says, '* these byrdis muste be 
kepte in with a rayle, or a doser latis wyse, elathro,** See cloberk of bokys or oher 
lyke. 

4 Camhuea is rendered in the Medulia Grammatice, " a buschoppys cros, or a crokid 
staf.'* See hereafter cnocs of a bysehope. The term clbt-btaffe seems to be taken 
from the similarity of the head of the pastoral staff, in its simplestform. resemblingthe 
anoient Utaus, to the claw of an animal, which here, as by Gower, is written eie. ** Cley 
of a beste, unffula,*' cath. ano. In Norfolk the pronunciation deyes isstill retained. 

* Chaueryn may be here the same as ghabtit, or geynecopyn, which occurs pre- 
▼iously. 

* Clean formerly signified, not merdy eztemol» but also intrinaic purity. *' He gaye 
a senser, and a shyp of dene syluer, arpento pwro,** hoam. 
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Cleksyn', or make clene. Mundo^ 

purifico (^purgOy depuro, k. p.^ 
Clensyn*, supra in cyftyn. 

(^Colo, p.) 
Clensynge, or powregynge (pur- 

chinge, p.) PurificcLcio. 
(Clensynge, or cyyinge, h. cif- 

tinge, p. Colatura.) 
Clenzon', or declenson' (clensen, 

p.) Declinacio. 
Clepyn*, (or callyn, k.)' Voco. 
Clepyn' be name. Nuncupor^ 

nuncupo. 
Clepyn* A-3ENE (ageyne, p.) He- 

voco, 
Clepyn' yn to a place. Invoco. 
Clepyn owte. Evoco. 
Clepyn* to-gedyr. Convoco. 
Clepe to mete. Invito, 
Clepynge, or callynge. Vocacio, 
Cleppyn', or cl3mchyn'(clippyn or 

clynkyn, p.) Tinnio, UG. 
(Clepyng, k. cleppynge, or clyn- 

gynge of a bell, h. clinkinge, p. 

Tintillacio,) 
Clere, as wedur ys, bryghte (or 

brygth, k.) Clarus, serenus, 
Clere, as watur, or o]>er licour. 

Limpidus, perspicuus, 
Clere of wytt, and vndyrstond- 

y(n)ge. Perspicax, c. f. 



Clergy, or cumpany, or (of, p.) 

clerkys.' Clerus, clericatuSy 

cUrimonia. 
(Clerge, or conyng of offyce of 

clerkys, k. clergie, or office of 

clerkes, h. clergie of office, p.* 

Clericatus,) 
(Clergyse, k. p. Clerimonia,) 
Cleryn', or wex (clere or, p.) 

bryghte, as wedur. Sereno, cla' 

reo, 
Cleryn' fro drestys. Desicco 

(defico, K. P. CATH.) 

Cleryn', or make clere a thynge 

[>at ys vnknowe (was ynknowen, 

p.) Clar^co, manifesto, 
Clerke. Clericus, 
Clerke of cowntys (a cownt, p.) 

Competkta. ' 

Clerkely. Clericaliter, 
Clerely. Clare {perspicue^ p.) 
Clerenesse. Claritasy perspi" 

cacit€u, 
Clerenesse of wedyr. Sere- 

nitas, 
Clyte, or clote, or yegge (clete 

or wegge, k.) Cuneusy c, f. 
Clyffe, or an hylle (clefe of an 

hyll, p.) DecUvum, 
Clyff, clyft, or ryfte.* Sissura^ 

rima. 



1 The verb to clepe is commonly used by Robert of Gloacester, Chancer, Gower, and 
other ancient writers ; bat as early as tfae commencement of the XVlth centary it ap- 
pears to have become obsolete, for Palflgrave givea ** I clepe or call, Je huysche. Thit 
terme is farre Northem." Ang. S. cleopian, elamare, Forby gi?es the word as still 
in nse in Norfolk. 

3 *' A clerge, elerua, elerimoma,** cath. ano. 

* The word clergy, signifying emdition soitable to the office, in the sense given to 
the wordin the King'8 CoU. MS. of the Promptoriom, is thns osed also in Piers Plough. 
man's Vision, 

** I asked hir the high way where that clbrgie dwelt." 

See ihe word claig;ie, in Jamieson. ** Clergie, ecienee, Hti^aiure, tawnr.** roquef. 

4 Clift occnrs in tbe gloss on Gantier de Bibelesworth, to denote what is termed the 
fork of the hnman fignre, in the foUowing passage, Amnd. MS. S20. 

CAMD. SOC. M 
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C L Y K ETT. ' Clitorium, clavicula^ 

CATH. 

C L YM A R E. Scansor. 
Clymyn'. Scando. 
Clymynge. Scansio. 
Clyngyn', or styrkyfi* (shrynke, 

P.) RigeOy C. F. CATH. 

ClynyiJ', or declynyn*. Declinoy 

CATH. (yarioi p.) 
(Clyne, or bowe downe, p. 

Declino, inclino^ 
Clynkyn, supra in clyppyn* 

(clynkyn, supra in chymyn, k.) 
Clynkynge of a bell, supra in 

clappynge (dyngkynge, k.) 
Clyppare. Tonsor, tonsatrix. 
Clyppyn'. Tondeo. 



Clyppynge.' Tonsura. 
Clyppyce of J>e sonne or money 

(clypse, K. p.)' Eclipsis. 
C L YVYN'or parte a-sundyr, a(s) men 

doone woode. Findo (scindoj p.) 
Clyuynge, or departynge (cleu- 

ynge, p.) Scissura (fissuray p.) 
(Clyue, or ryue by the selfe, p.* 

HimOi risco,) 
(Cliuyn to, K. cleve to, p. Ad- 

hereo,) 
Clyuynge to, or fastenynge to a 

)>ynge (cleuynge, p.) Adhesio, 
Clokerre, or belfray supra (clo- 

cherre or bellefrey, k. clocher, 

p. clocke houB, w.*^ Campaniley 

K. classicumy p.) 



** Quis9€t 0>e^tt) nages (bottokes) oue lafoureheure Qft clift) 
Fount graunt eytepur chiuauchure (Tor ridinge). " 

Clough, a deep fissure or raviDe, is a naine still retained at Lynxit at a spot deacribed 
by Forby. Ang. Saz. cloush, ^«ura ad montis ciivum, See also cleuch and cleugh in 
Jamieson, and Brockett*8 Northem words. 

1 ** A clekett, elavie,'* cath. ano. *' Clyket of a dore, clicquette.^' palsg. The 
French term cliquet, in low Latin cliguetuSf aeems properly to have signified a latch, 
** peesulus versatilis, Gall. loquet,** duc. Thus the gloas on Gautier de Bibelesworth 
renders it. 

** Par cliket et cerurcj (lacche and lok) 
Ert la mesoun leplus turey Arund. MS. SSO, f. 303, b. 

Chauoer, however, uses the word in the sense that is here given to it, ** elavieula, a 
lytd keye.'* ortus. Thus in the Merchanfs Tale, 

" he wold suffre no wight bere the key, 

Sauf he himself, for of the smal wiket 
He bare alway of silver a cliket.*' 

^ ** A clippynge, tontura. A clippynge howse, tonsorium.** cath. ano. InNorfolk 
to clip signifies now to shear sheep, and the great annual meeting at Holkham was 
commonly termed the Holkham clip. or clipping. forbt. 

^ **i>e clippys of ^ sone and moyne, eclypsis. To make clippys, eelipticoreJ'* cath. 
ang. Chaucer, comparing the course of love to that of the moon, says that it is like 
the planet, 

** Now bright, now clipsy of manere, 
And whilom dimme and whilom clere.'* 

4 The verbs from clyub, to cowryn, are omitted in the Harleian MS. and are here 
given chiefly from the MS. at King*8 CoIIege, Cambridge, and Pynson^s edition. 

* This term is derived from the French clocher, or the low Latin cloeherium. tt 
occurs in the acconnts of the Chamberlain of Norvdch, among charges for the celebra- 
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Clodde.1 GUha. 

(Cloddyn, or brekyn cloddes, k. 

Occo.) 
Clogge. Truncus, 
Cloystyr. Claustrum. 
(Clokkyn as hennysy K.clocke, p. 

Crispioyjrigulo.) 
Clokkyngb of hennys. Crispi" 

aius, c. F. in crispat. 
C LOK KE. Horisoniumyhorologiumy 

CATH. 

Clookb (cloke, p.) Armilausa^ 

{eoUohium^ p.) 
Cloos, or boundys of a place 

(clos, p.) Ceptumy ambitus* 
Cloos, lybrary. Archyvum^ c. f. 
Cloos, ar yerde (or, p.) Clausura, 
(Closyn, or schettyn, K.shette, p. 

ClaudoJ) 
(Closyn streytly, k. Detrudo.) 
(Closyn abowtyn, k. aboute, p. 

Vallo.) 



(Closyn in, k. Ineludo.) 
(Closyn oute, or schettyn owt, 

K. Excludo.) 
Closett. Clauselkh clausicula. 
(Closed. Clausust p.) 
Closyd, clausyd, or closyd yn*.* 

Inclusus. 
Closyd owte. Exclusus, seclusus. 
C L o s PE. Offendixy Jirmaculumf 

signaculum, cath. 
Closere (closure, p.) of bokys, 

or o)>er lyke.> Clausura^ coo' 

pertorium. 
Clote, herbe. Lappa hardana^ 

c. F. lappa rotunda {glis, p.) 
(Cloteryn, as blode, or other 

lyke, K. cloderyn, p. Coagulo.) 
Clothe. Pannw. 
Clothe woudon' (wouyn, k. h. p.) 

with dyuers colours. Stroma, vel 

pannus stromaticwy cath. 
Clowchyn', or clowe (clowchun. 



tion of the exeqoies of Henry VIII. A.D. 1547, where a payment appears " to the 
Clarkfl of Cryste Churche, for ryngyng the clocher bells." Blomf. Hist. ii. 155. 

1 " A clotte, cetpis, oeearium. To clotte, oeeare. A dottynge malle, oeeatorium,^* 
CATH. ANO. ** Oeeo, glebas frangere^ to clotte." ortus. In the Mednlla, HarL 
MS. 3957» occar '* fflebarius, a clotte maller. Gleba eat durue eetpea cum herbd, an 
harde klotte.'* Palsgraye gives the verb to clodde as signifying the formation, and not the 
breaking up of clods. " To clodde, go in -to heapes, or in to peces, as the yerthe dothe, 
amoneeler, This yerthe clotteth so faste that it mnat be broken. To clodde, figer^ 
fbrtier, eongeler.*' Compare clotbrtn. 

3 A note, copied by Heame from a copy of the Promptoriumi itates that the com- 
pilerof the work was **/rater Rieardus FVaunees, inter quatuor parietes pro Chritto 
melueus.** See Heame'8 Glossary to Langtoffs Chron. under the word Nesshe. If, 
howerer, it had been true that he had belonged to the order of Anchorites, who 
were called ineluti, or reelusi, it seems probable that some indication of the fact would 
have here occurred. The dwelling of the Anehorite, domui inclusi, or etusorium, ap- 
pears to have often immediately adjoined the church, and is doubtlessin many instances 
still to be distinguished. The ritual for his benediction will be found in Martene, 
Antiq. Rit. lib. iii. c. 3. Palsgrave gives the Terb ** to close up in a wall, or bytwene 
walles, emmurer, Cannest thou fynde in thy herte to be an Anker, to be closed up in 
a wall ? '' See hereafter bbclusb. 

s Compare claubure, or clos. Jamieson giTcs oloseris, endosures, and closerris, 
which he conjectures may signify clasps. In Norfolk Forby obsenres that the corer of 
a book is called clodger, which he supposes to be derived from the French, etosierf as 
the term codger is oorrupted from cosierf a cobler. 
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H. clewe, p.) GlomuSf globusy 

Dicc. glomicilltUf uo. in garma. 
Clowde of be skye (clowde, or 

skye, K. H.)i Nube3,nubecula, 
Clowdy, or fulle of clowdys 

(skyys, k.) NuMdus, 
Clowe of garlykke (cloue of gar- 

lek, or other lyke, p.) Costula» 
Clowe, spyce. Gariojblus. 
Clowys, water schedynge (clowse, 

watyrkepyng, k. clowze, h. 

clowse, water sbettinge, p.)* 

Sinogloatorium, 
Clowte of clothe (cloute or 

ragge.) Scrutumj panniculus, 

pannucia. 
C lo wte of a schoo.' Pictasiumy ug. 
(Clowtyn, k. Sarcioy cath. re- 

broccoy repecio.) 
(Clout disshes, pottes, pannes, p. 

CruscoJ) 
Clowter, or cobelere. Sartoriusy 

rebroccator (^pictaciariusy P.) 
CLOWTERof clothy s. Sartoriusy 

sartory sartrix. 
Clowtyd, as clothys. Sartus, 

repeciatus' 
Clowtyd, as shoone, or oJ>er 



thyngys of ledyr. Pictaciatus, 

rebroccatus. 
Clowtynge of clothys. Sartura. 
Clowtynoe, or coblynge. i?0- 

broccacio. 
(Clowtynge of shone, k. Pic- 

tacio.) 
(Clothyn, k. Vestioy induo.) 
(Clo)>id, supra in cladde, k. h.) 
Clothynge, dede. Induicio. 
Clothynge, or garment. Indu- 

mentumy vestimentum. 
Clubbyd staffe (clubbe, staffe, 

H. P.) FustiSy CATH. 

Clubbyd, or boystows. Rudis. 
Clewe, supra in clowchynge.* 
Clustyr of grapys (closter, p.) 

Botrusy racemusy ug. 
Coo, byrde, or schowhe.* Mone- 

dulay noduku 
Cobler, supra in clowtere. 
Cobyllstone, or cherystone. Pe- 

trilla (ceripetray lapis cerasi- 

nusy ceramusy p.) 
CocATRYSE. Basiliscusy coco- 

drillus. 
CocuR, boote (cokyr bote, h. p.*) 

Ocreoy cotumusy kylw. c. f. 



1 Compare hereafter sktb, nubes. The word skye b thus lued botb by Chaucer and 
Gower, to ngnifj a cloud. Ang. Saz. skua, umbra, Su. 6. tkj, nubes. 

^ Clawts, MS. " A clowe of flodejate, slnglocitorium, gurgustium.** cath. ano. 
Tbe term clowys appears to be taken from the French ielute. See the word clonse, 
in Jamieson. 

' *' A clowte of yme, crttftof crvf/ayerrea, et cetera ubi plate.** catr. ano. In 
Norfolk the terms cleat and clout signify an iron pUte with wbich a shoe is strengthened. 
roRBT. Aug. Sax. cleot, clut, ^t7/actttfn, lamina. PaUgraye gives tbe verb *' tocloute, 
carreier, ratecelier, I had nede go cloute my shoes, tbey be broken at the heles.'* 

4 << To wynde clowys, giomerare." cath. ang. A. Saz. cleow, glomus. 

' The chough or jackdaw, called in the Eastem connties a caddow. See before 
CADAW, or keo, or chowghei and hereafter koo, bryd, or schowghe. " Monedula, coo." 
Yocab. HarL MS. 1587. '* A ka, moneduia.** cath. ano. " Noduius, a kaa.'' ort. 
voc. Ang. Saz. ceo, comix. 

' The coarse half-boot used by rustics was called a cocur, and the term cocker is 
itill used in the North of England, bnt properly signifies gaiters or leggings, and eren 
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CoKBRTNGB, or grete chers- 

chy(n)ge (ouer greate cherys- 

shinge, p.) Fodo^ nutricio, 

car^cus (carifotus, p.) 

^CoKERYN, p. Carifoveo.y 

(CoKYRMETE, K. H.^ Uenum^ 

lutum^ CATH.) 

CoDDBy of frute, or pesecodde. 

Siliqua* 
CoDDE, of mannys pryuyte (preuy 

memhris, p.) Piga^ meniula 

{tesHculuSf JUcuSj p.) 
CuDDB, of bestys chewynge (cod 

of bestys, or chewynge, p.) i?tf- 



tnen* 



CoDE, sowters wex (coode, h. p.)' 

Coresina {cerisinay p.) 
CoDDYD CORNE (coddis, p.) Lu- 

gutnen* 
CoDLYNOE, fysche. Morus, et 

nota quod sic dicitur quia 

morose naiure fertur, 
CoDULLE, fysche.^ Sepia^ ug. hel' 

ligo {loUigOy p.) uo. in lolium. 
Cofyn'.' VophffnuSf c. f. 
CoFUR. Cista. 
CoooE of a mylle. Scarioballumy 

(dicc. p.) 
(CoGGYN a mylle, p. Scario- 

balloJ) 



coane stockings without feet, U8ed as gaiters. In a MS. of the MedoIIa in the Editor*s 
posaession, CMponeuB is rendered *' a carl stoghe," (in tbe Ortus ** a nhorles shoo,**) 
with thia additional explanation, ** vel a Cokyr, ut dieit Campus Jlorum" Piers 
Plonghman speaks of hia "cokeres,*' Vision, line 3915, and they may be seen in the 
cnrious drawing in a MS. of the Poem in the Library Trin. CoU. Cant. an engraying 
firom which is given in Shaw*8 Dresses. Elyot gives " CarpatifUBt ploughmen'8 bootes 
made of Yntanned lether, they maye be called cokers. Peronaius, he that weareth 
rawe lether shoen, boteuz, or cokars lyke a plouehman.** Librarie, 1542. 

^ Junius compares this word with the Dntch, kokeriilen, eelebrare hilaria, but Lye 
is inclined to trace its etymology to the WeLsh, cocr, indulgens, The use of the term 
is fully illustrated by Palsgrave. '* To coker, cherysshe to moche, mignotter. This 
boye canne never thriue, he is cokered so moche. To coker, bring up with daynty 
meates, qfriander, qffrioller, Coker hym up thus in his youthe, and you shall haue a 
fayre caulfe of hym shortly." See below, cookxrtngb mbtb. 

' This singularterm was given most erroneously in the printededitionsof thePromp- 
torium ; Pynson printed it Ckyrmete, Julian Notary Chyimete, and W. de Worde Chy- 
mette. It appears to relate to the kind of rustic boot called here a cocur, and cokyr ; 
but the whimsical application of such a term to clay is whoUy unaccountable. 

' Among numerous substances, resin, grease, and herbs, mentionedin the curious di- 
rections for making a good '* entreet,** or plaster to heal wounds, occurs " Spaynisch 
code.** Sloan. MS. 100, f. 17. 

^ Elyot renders '* Sepia, a iyshe called a cuttell. Loligo, a fyshe whiche hath his 
head betwene his feete and his bealy, and hath also two bones, oone lyke a knyfe, the 
other lyke a penne.** The Sepia officinalia, which is found commonly on the cossts of 
Britain, is not properly a fish, but belongs to Cuvier*s great division of Molluscous 
animals, and the class of CSphalopodee. Ang. Sax. cudele, eepia, See hereafter, cotull. 

s The primary meaning of the word cofyn seems to have been, asin Latin and French, 
a basket, and is thus used in the WicIiflSte version, which renders Matt. xiv. 20, '* Thei 
token the relifis of broken gobetis, twelve cofyns fuU.** Elyot renders " Tibin, a bas- 
kette or coffyn made of wyckers or bull rushes, or barke of a tree ; such oone was Moysea 
put in to by the daughter of Pharao.** The term also implied a raised crust, as for a 
pie, or a custard, and occurs in this sense in Shakespeare. See also the Forme of Cury, 
pp. 72y 83, 89. PalsgraTe giTea *' Coffyn, grant boiste,** 
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CoGBOOTE (ookbote, p.) Scajh, 
CoY, or sobyr. Sobrius, fnodesttts. 
CoYFE, supra m cappe.* Tenoj 

corocallum (carocaUwny p.) 

capicella^ comm. kylw. 
CoYLY, or Bobyrly. Modeeten 
(CoYYN, K. p.* Blandior.) 
CoYNGE, or 8t(y)rynge to werkyn' 

(sterjrnge to done a werke, K. 

styringe, p.) Instigacio. 
CoYTER, or caster of a coyte. Pe- 

treludua {petriludariusy K. p.) 
CoYTE. Petreluda, 
(CoYTYN, K. Petriludon) 

COKKEBYRDE. Gallus. 

CooKE (coke, K. p.) mete dytare. 

CocuSy coquinarius. 
CoKKROWYNGE, t^rme (cokcrow, 

tyme, K.) Galliciniufn^ galli' 

cantusy UG. in castrio. 
CoK BELLE. NoUh campanelloy 

bulla^ BRiT. 



CoKNAY (cokeney, k.)' Cari- 
foiusy cueunellusy fotus, c f. 
delidusj et sunt nomina deri- 
soriejicta^ et inventa (/au/tctW, 
carenutuSi coconellusy k. /k- 
cimellusy p.) 

CoKYR, botew, supra. Cocurus. 

CoKERELLE. GoUus (gallimellusy 
galluluSf CATH. gallinaciusy p.) 

COOKERYNGE METE.^ Cartficio. 

CocLE, fyscbe (cokyll, p.) Coclea. 
CoKYLLE, wede.^ Nigelloj loU 

Uumj zizannioy cath. (gitty p.) 
CoKOLDE. Ninerus. 
CoKKYS combe. Cirrus. 
CoLLEGE. CoUegium. 
CooLDE (colde, f7) Prigidus. 
CooLDE, substantyfe. Prigus, 

algor. 
CooLDER, scbuldere (coldyr, 

K. H. p.) Petrosay petro. 
CoLE of fyre, brynnynge. Pruna, 



1 " A coyfe, pilliuSf piUeolut, apex, galerus. Versue, PUlius eat juvenum, peregri' 
uumque galerum.*^ cath. ano. See aboYe, the note on cappk, or hare. 

2 Chaacer uses the verb to " acoie/' in the sense of making quiet ; in Spenser it sig- 
nifies to careas, and also to daunt. PalsgraTe g^ives " to coye, stylli or apayse, ac- 
guoyaer.^* The derivation is eyidently from the French quoi, quieius, now written cot. 

' *' A coknay, amlfro, mammotropAus, deliciua, Veraua, Delieiua qui deliciia a 
maire nutritur.** cath. ang. The term coknay appears in the Promptorium to imply 
simply a child spoiled by too much indulgence ; thus likewise in the MeduUa, ** Mam- 
moirophua, qui diu augit, Mammotrophua mammam longo qui iemporeaervai, Kokenay 
dieatur, noaier aic aermo noiaiur.** There can be little doubt that the word is to be 
traced to the imaginary region '^ihote Cokaygne»*' described in the curious poem 
giyen by Hickes, Gramm. A. Sax. p. 231 , and apparently translated from the French. 
Compare ** le Fabliaua de Coquaigne.** Fabl. Barbazan et M^on. iv. 175. Palsgrave 
gives the verb ** To bring up lyke a cocknaye, mignoiier; '* and Elyot renders *' deliciaa 
facere, to play the cockney.** *' Dodeliner, to bring vp wantonly, as a cockney." 
Hollyband*s Treasurie. See also Baret*s Alvearie. Chaucer uses Uie word as a term 
of contempt, and it occasionally signifies a little cook, coquinaior. See further in 
Doace*8 Illustrations, King Lear; and Brand'8 Popular Antiquities, notes on Shrove 
Tuesday. 

^ Thia word occurs here as a substantive. S«e above, cokbrtnoe. 

^ " Cokylle, quedam aborigo, zazannia.** cath. ang. It would seem that Chaucer 
conddered the term LoIIard as derived from lollium. See hereaffcer, lollardb. 

^ Colder in the dialect of Norfolk signifies ** broken ears of com mixed with frag- 
ments of straw, beaten off by the flail ;'* and in Suffolk the ** light ears and chaff left in 
the caving sieve, after dressing corn, ** are termed colder, or cosh.'' See Forby, and 
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CoLBy qweechyd. Carh»^ cath. 
CooLDE (cole, p;) or simL-what 

oolde. Algidm^ c. f. 
(CoLEy or sumwhat colde, k. p. 

Algor.) 
(CoLYN, or kelyn, k. Frigefiicio.) 
CoLLEAE. CoUare^ collarium. 
CoLLBR of howndys. MilltUy 

CATH. tn millo. 
CoLLER of horsys. Epiphium, 
CoLLBR of a garment. Paiagiumy 

CATH. UG. in pateo. 



CoLLBR, or lyue(rey) (of leuery, 
K. of lyvery, h. p.)' Torques. 

CoLLERYDE. Torquotus. 

CoLETTE, propyr name (Collet» 
p.) Colecta. 

CooLYD, of heete. Frige/actus, 

CoLYKE, sekenesse. CoUica pas' 



eto. 



CoLYER, or colyfere (coly^er, h. 

coler, p.) Carbonarius» 
CooLYNGE. Frigefaccioy refri- 

geracioy rejrigerium. 



Moore. P«/ro signifies the cUppings of stone. '* Peiranes wtit partieule que abscin' 
duntur de peiris.*^ cath. 

' The usage of diatributing year bj year a robe, or some extemal token of adherence 
to the senrice or intereBts of the personage by whom such general retainer waa granted, 
appears to have commenced dnring the Xlllth centory. The gift, whether a robe, a 
hood, or other outward sign, was termed a livery, liberata, and the practice was carried to 
80 pemicious an eztent, tbat yarious statutes passed in the reigns of Edward III. Bi- 
chard II. and Henry IV. by which the use of liyeries was restricted or regulated. Mr. 
Beltz, in his curious artide on the Collars of the King'8 Livery, Retrosp. RevieWf N. S. 
ii. 500. states that the first instance on record of conferring such marks of distinction 
in England is in 1390, when Richard II. distributed his cognisance of the white hart, 
but the assertion copied from Anstis, that it was pendant from a collar of broom-cods, 
does not appear to rest on any authority. This oollar waa, however, presented in 1393 
to Richard II. and his three uncles by Charles VI. King of France, whose cognisanceit 
was. Such a **eolare del lieere du Boi de ^aunee " is mentioned in the InTentories of 
the Ezchequer Treasury, voL iii. 357. See Mr. J. 6. Nichols's interesting observations 
on the Effigies of Richard II. and his Queen, Archseol. zzix. 46. The earliest notioe 
of collara of Uvery, that has been observed, occnrs in Rot. Parl. iii. 313» where it ap- 
pean that when John of Gaunt returned in 1389 from the wara in Spain and Gasoony, 
Richard took his uncle'8 " Uvere de eoler " firom his neck, and wore it himself ; that it 
was alao wom by some of the King's retinue ; and that Richard dedared in Parliament 
that he wore it in token of affection, as likewise he wore the liveries of his other uncles. 
It is not improbable that this livery of the Duke of Lancaater^s was the coUar of letters 
of SS, subsequently adopted by Henry lY. aa his Uvery» the origin of which is stiU 
involved in obscurity. This device had been in uae many years before hia acoessionp 
and as early as 1378 Sir John de Fozle, whose wiU is preserved in Bishop Wykeham'a 
Register at Winchester, bequeathed '' Monile aurif eum S literd aeulptd et aMeliid in 
eodem,*^ The Uvery of Henry V . during the Ufe-time of his father, was a swan, adopted 
doubtless in token of his descent from the Bohun fiumly ; the Stat. S Hen. lY. c. 31, 
contains a clause *' que Monseigneur le Prinee purra doner ea honorable liveree dH 
dgne as seigneur» et ases meignalx gentilx ; *' and such were probably the *' Cblers 
d*argent de la livere du Roy,** which are enumerated in the Inventories of the effects of 
Henry V. taken at his decease* 1423. Rot. Parl. iv. 214. Henry VI. used a collar 
formed of broom-cods and the letter S altemately, and Edward IV. adopted as hia U- 
very a coUar of suns and rosesr to which a white lion was appended. There is no evi- 
dence that coUara of Uvery were ever diftribnted by snbjects^ ezoepting the Frinoei of 
the blood. 
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(CoLYSSHE, disshemete, p.)* 
CoLYTTE.* AccoUiuSy cerofcTo^ 

rius, CATH. 

CoLMOSEy byrde.' Alcedo, 
CoLLOPPE. Frixaturay uo. in 
frigo, assa^ necch. carhona- 

cvumy KYLW. carhonellaj uo. 
Colowre. Color. 
CoLORYD. Coloratus. 
(CoLORYN, K.colowren, p,Coloro,) 
Cqole rake (colrake, h. p.)^ 

Restellumy haiillum, cath. c. f. 
CoLTE (or fole, p.) yoDge horse. 

Pullus. 
CoL WYD(colowde,p.)* Carftonafw. 
CoLWYNGE (colowynge, p.) Car- 

honizacio» 
CoLUMBYNE, herbc. Columhina, 
CoLUMNE of a lefe (of a boke, p.) 

Columna, 
CoMBE, for kemynge. Pecten. 



CoMBE, or other lyke of byrdys, 

supra in cokkys. 
CoMBE, of curraynge, or horse 

combe. Strigilis, c. F. 
CoMBE, of hony. Favus. 
(CoMAWNDYN, or byddyn, k. 

MandOfjuheOf impero, hortor,) 
CoMMAWNDEMENT. Mandatum^ 

preceptum, 
CoMMAWNDEMENT of a kynge. 

Mundiburdium, c. f. (edictumy 

CoMMAWNDOUR. Preceptor^man" 

dator, 
(CoMBYNYN, or copulyn, k. 

coplyn, p. Comhinoy copulo,) 
CoMELY, or semely in syghte. 

Decens, 
CoMELY, or semely, or well far- 

ynge in schappe. Flegans. 
CoMELYD, for colde.^ Eviraius. 



> " A colice, mor/tcttim.*' cath. ano. In tbe coUection of Recipes, dated 1381, 
printed with the Forme of Cory, will be fonnd one " for to make a Colys/' which was 
a aort of inTigorating chicken broth. See p. 94, and Preface, p. zvii. where will be 
foond referencea for fnrther information on the subject The term is French. Cotgrave 
gives " Coulis, a colliB or broth of boiled meat strained, fit for a sick body." See the 
words collice in Junius, and cullis in Nares* Glossary. 

. * Of the minor orders in the Christian church, the fourth is that of acolyte, suc- 
ceeded immediately by that of subdeacon, the first of the greater orders. The functions 
of the acolyte, consisting chiefly in aitendance on the services of the altar, will be found 
detailed by Martene, or Ducange. By the writers of the XVIth century the orders of 
" benet and colet *' are mentioned not infrequently together. See above bbnktt, ordyr, 
Bxorcista, ** Aceoliiut, setfnetu in mistd habens ordinem, a collect. Acholitus Greee, 
eero/erarius Latine, a colet.'* ortus. 

* '' A coUemase, aleedo.** cath. ang. *' Alcedo est quedam atns que eeteris avibus 
sedulius alit pulhs. Angiiee, a seemewe.'* OBTns. Ang. Sax. colmase, parula. 

* *' A oolrake, truUa, verricuium.** cath. amo. Elyot gives *^Rutabulum, a coole 
rake to make cleane an oven.*' See Comenius, orbis sensnalium, by Hoole, p. 113. 

5 <* To colowe, make blacke with a cole, charbonner.*^ palsg. Forby gives the verb 
to collar, as used in Norfolk in the same sense. In other parts of England the ezpres- 
sion to collowe or colly is retained. Shakespeare in Mids. Night*8 Dream appUea tiie 
epithet " coUy*d *' to the night. See Narea. 

See above the note on A-coif bltd for coulde. Cumbled stiU signifies in Norfolk 
cramped or stiffened with cold ; cumbly-oold denotes great severity of weather. See 
Forby, and the word cumber, or benumbed with cold, in Jamieson. In the Wicliffite ver- 
iion a-clomsid occurs in the same senae : ** We herden ^ fame berof, onr hondis ben 
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COMBLTDNESSE. JBvimcio. 

CoMLYNESSE, or seemelynesse. 

DecenciOy elegancia, 
CoMELTNGE, new Giim man or 

woman.^ Adventiciuey inquilinus. 
(CoMENDTN, or gretyn, k. recom- 

ende, p. Recommendoy com- 

mendoJ) 
(CoMENDTN, or prejsyn, k. Lau^ 

do, commendoJ) 
CoMERAWNCE. Vesocio, 
(CoMEROus, p. VejcativusyVexu- 

lentus.) 
CoMET sterre, or blasynge sterre. 

Cometa, vel stella comata. 
Comtn', seede. (Ciminumj p.) 
CoMTNGE Too. Adventus. 
CoMTS, of malte (comys, p.)* 

Paululatay ktlw. (^pululata^ 

K. P.) 

(CoMUNTN, or make comowne, k. 

comon or make comon, p. Com-- 

munico.) 
(CoMOUNE, or talke with another 

in cumpany, or felawshepe, h. 

comon, p. Communico,) 
CoMOWNTE (comnavnte, k. coue* 

naunte, p.)' Communitas. 



CoMOWNE. Communis. 
CoMOWNLT. Communitei\ 
CoMOWNE, pepylle. Vulgus* 
CoMOWNE )>ynge, or comown 

goode. Res publica. 
CoMPERE, falawe (comp^rre, p.) 

Compar, coequalis. 
CoMPLATNTE. Querimoniof 

COMM. guerela. 
CoMPLExiONE. Complexio. 
CoMMUNTONE (the, p.) sacrament. 

Communio* 
(CoMPOSTTN, or dungyn, p. 

Stercoro^ 
CoNABLE, accordynge.^ Compe- 

tens. 
CoNABLT, or competently.* Com- 

petenter. 
CoNCETTE. Conceptus. 
(CoNCETUTN, K. Concipio.) 
CoNCETUTNGE. Concepcio. 
(CoNiECTEN, p. Mollior.) 
CoNSENT, or gprawnte. Assensus 

(consensuSf p.) 
(CoNCENTTN, or grawutyn, k. 

Consencioj assencio.) 
CoNSCiENCE. Conscienda. 
CoNDTCTONE. Condicio. 



a-clamsid, tribulacioun ha)> take us,*' Jerem. yi. 94 ; and the expression '* thon dom* 
sest for cold ** is found in the Yision of Piers Ploughman, line 9010. " Clumsyd, evi- 
raius. Cumbyrd, ubi clumsyd.'' cath. ano. In the curious translation of Vegecius, 
Roy. MS. 18 A. XII. it is said that a fleet should not venture to sea after the au- 
tumnal equinox, when " the see is looke and shit up, and men bethe oombered and 
clommed with colde." ^, iv. c. 39. 

^ In the Wicliffite Tcrsion the following passages occur: "A comelynge which 
'is a pilgrim at ^ou." Leyit. xyiii. 26 ; " Most dere I biseche you as comelingis and 
pilgryms." 1 Pet. ii. 11. The following expression occurs in Trevisa^s translation of 
Higden's Polychronicon, in reference to the use of the French hinguage in Britain ; 
" the langage of Normandie is a comlynge of another lande, *' in the original ** adven» 
titia,'* " Jeeidaf Angliee a comlynge.'' ortus. "Aeeola, advena, a comelinge.*' 
Bf BD. ORAMM. " A cumlyuge, advena" cath. ano. Ang. Sax. cumling, advena. 

3 ** Cummynge as malte, germinatus,*' cath. ano. 

s '* A commontye, vulgtu, populus, gent, plebsJ** cath. ang. 

< Jamieson derives the word from the Latin conabilit, what may be attempted with 
prospect of success. 

CAMD. SOC. N 
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(CoNYN, or hauyn conynge, k,* 

Scio,) 
CoNFESsYONE. Confessio. 
CoN FECT yon' of spvces (confexion, 

H. p. spysery, k.) Confeccio. 
CoNFLYCTE of veiTe (or werre, 

K. p.) Conflictus, 
CoNFUSYONEjorschame. Confusio, 

(CONGELLYN, K. Congelo,) 

CoNY. Cuniculus. 
CoNYYs hole. Cunusj cath. 
(caniay p.) 



CuNNYNGE, or scyencc.' Sciencia. 
(CoNYNOE, or wytt, k. wytty, p. 

Sciens.) 
CoNNYNGERE, or connyDge erthe.^ 

Cunicuiarium. 
CooNYONE, or drowtly (conione or 

dwerhe, k. conione or dwerwe, h. 

congeon or dwerfe, p.)* Sessillus. 
CoYNOwRE, or coynesmytare.' 

Nummulariusm 
Coniuracyon', or coniurynge. 

Conjuracio^ 



1 « To cone, to cunne, scire,^* cath. ano. ** Cognosceret seieniiam habere, to 
conne." grtus. To conne isused in this sense by Chauceri and in the WicUffite ver- 
sion» 1 Cor. ii. 3, is rendered thus, '* I deeme not me to kunne ony thing.'* Caxton 
remarks in the Boke for Travellers, " It is a good thyng to conne a good craft, 
«cavoir.** So likewise in the Legenda Aurea, f. 92, b. '* O who sholde conue shewe 
hereupon the secretes of thyne herte 1 '* Palsgraye gives *' to konne, ieame or knowe, 
seavoir, I can konne more by herte in a day, than he can in a weke ; '* and '* to conne 
thanke, or can one good thanke» scavoir bon gri.** ** Thou shalt kun me thanke." 
HORM. See Jamieson. Ang. Saz. connaui scire. 

' ** A connynge, 8cientia,/aculta9.*' cath. ano. ** Connynge is of that thou haste 
lemed the memory or mynde, and reteyneth that thou sholdest forgete.*' Legenda 
Aureai f. 53. Ang. Sax. cunning, experientia. 

3 This word is used by Lydgate in the Concords of Company, Minor PoemSi p. 174. 

** With them that ferett robbe conyngerys.*' 

Among the Privy Purse ezpenses of Henry VII. is a payment in 1493| *' for making of 
the Conyngerthe pale.*' Horman observes that " warens and conygers and parkis 
palydde occupie moche grounde nat inhabitaunti leporaria aive lagotrophiaJ** Elyot 
gives '* Vitarium, a counnyngari a parke;** and Thomas, in his Italian Grammar, 
1548, uses the word to denote a pleasance, or enclosedgardeni " Horii di Venere, the 
womans secrete connyDgers.*' '* Cony garthe, garenne. Cony hole or clapar, tais- 
nieret terriert clappier.** palso. In the Paston LetterSi iv. 4:26| the term "konyne 
dosse *' occurs in Uie same sense. In almost every county in Englandi near to ancient 
dwelling-placesi the name Coneygare, Conigree, or Coneygarth occurs, and various con- 
jectures have been made respecting its derivation, which, however, is sufficiently obvious. 
See Mr. Hartshome^s observationa on names of places, Salopia Antiqua, p. 258. 

* Coinoun, or konionn, occurs in Kyng Alisaunder, and is explained by Weber as 
signifying coward, or scoundreL from the French coion, which has that meaning. 

" Alisaundre ! thou coinoun wode.** line 1718. 

'* Pes ! quoth Candace, thou konioun ! ** line 7748. 

Here, however, the word seems merely to signify a dwarf. See hereafter dwerowb. 

' The tirst record of a mint at Lynn, where the Promptorium was compiled, occurs 
in 9th John, 1208, but there was possibly one in earliertimes, and the name occurs on 
the coins of Edgar. Parkins supposes tbat it fell into disuse about 1344, 18 Edw. III. ; 
and he states that the Bishop of Norwich had also a mint there, but the fact is ques- 
tionable. See Blomefield*B Hist. Norf, iv. p. 583, and Rading*8 Annals of the Coinage, 
ii.198. 
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(COMQUERYN^K. Cofiquero fCATH,) 

CoNQUESTE, or conqueiyDge. 
Conquestw. 

CONSTYTUCYONE. CoiMtitUCio, 
(CONSTREYNYN, K. Compello, 

cogoy coarceOf artOj urgeo.) 
CoNSTREYNYNGE. CoacctOf ar^ 

tacio^ compulsio, • 
CoNSTRUARE. Cofutructor, 
CoNSTRUCCYON*, or constTuynge. 

Construccio, 

(CONSTRUYN, K. H. CoflStruO, 
CATH.) 

CoNTAOYOWs, or greyows to dele 

wythe. Cofitagiosus, 
CoNTEMPLACYONE. Cofitempla^ 

cio, 
(CoNTEYNYN, hauyn or kepyn 

wit-innyn, K. kepe within, p. 

Cofitifieo,) 
CoNTEYNYD (or within holdyu, h. 

holde, p.) Cofitefitus, 



CoNTEYNYNOe. Cofitifieficuu 
CoNTRARYOws. Cofitrarius, 

CONTRARYOWSNESSE. Cofitra* 

rieteu, 
CoNTRYCYON, or sorow for synne. 

Cofitrido, 
CoNTYNUALLY, or allway (con<^ 

tynuyngly, p.) Cofitifiuo, 
CoNTYNUYD, kepte wythe-owte 

cessynge (brekynge, p.) Con" 

tinuatus, 
(CoNTYNUYN, lestyu, or abydyn, 

K. Coniinuo,) 

CONTYNUYNGE. Cofltinuocio, 

CoppE, or coper of a other thynge 
(top of an hey thyng, k. coppe of 
an hye thinge, p.)i Cacufnen. 

CooPE (cope, K. H.cape, w.)* Captu 

CoPEROSE. Vitriola, 

CopORNE, or coporour of a thynge 
(coperone, k. h. coperun, p.)' 
Capitellufn» 



1 The Latin-Engliah Vocabnlarj, Harl. MS. 1587, giyes ** stmmiias, coppe,'^ 
namely, of a steeple. In the Wicliffite Tenion, Lnke iy. 29 ia thns rendered, *^ And 
they ledden him to the coppe of the hil, on which her cytee was bildid, to (»8t him 
down." The crest on a bird'8 head likewise waa thns termed, ** Cop, cirruty erittOp 
t9t ainum utgalli vel alaude,** cath. ano. The gloas on Gautier de Bibelesworth ez- 
plaina " geline hupie, coppede hen ; " and Elyot gives ** Stymphalide, a coppe of 
fethers, whiche standeth on the head of a byrde." In Norfolk, the term copple-crown 
still haa thia meaning. Horman saysy '' Somtyme men were coppid cappis like a sngar- 
lofe," and uses the term ** a oop heedyd felowe, cilo,** which is ezplained by Elyot aa 
haTing a great ronnd forehead ; and again, ** Homer declaryDg a very folysshe and an 
haskard felowe under the person of Thersyte, sayth that he was copheeded lyke a gygge, 
vertiee aeuminato.** Cotgrave renders ** pignon, a finiall, cop, or small pinnacle on the 
ridge of a house." The epithet is applied to the pointed shoe, or poleyui in fashion 
in the XVth century. *' Milleu», a copped shoo.** ortus. Ang. Saz. cop, apex* 

> See above cappEi eapa; this sacred yestment commonly cailed a copCi the wearing 
6f which has fallen into disnsei.ezcepting at coronations, is by the Canons of the Re» 
formed Church directed to be worn at the celebration of the communion in cathedral 
and collegiate churches. See Queen Elizabeth's AdvertisementSi A.D. 1564| Wiikina' 
Conc. IV. p. S48, and the Ecclesiastical ConstitutionSi or CanonSi A. D. 1604» ibid^ 
p. 383. 

> The Catholicon explains eapitellum as signifying merely the capital of a colnmn» 
but in the Medulla it is rendered " eummapar» eapitis ; " and in this sense, copome 
signifying the apez or pinnade, the work with which a toweri or any ornamental con* 
strnction, is crowned, may perhaps be regarded as a diminutive of coppe. The tena 
occurs in a curious description of a castlei written abont the time of Richard II. 
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CopY of a thynge wretyn*. Copia* 
(CoPYYN, K. Copio.) 
CoPYYD. Copiatus. 
CopYOWsE, or plentevows. Co- 

piosus. 
CoPYR, metalle. Cuprum. 
CoRAGE, or craske (cranke, p.)^ 

Crassusy coragiosus. 
CoRAGENESSE, or craskenesse (co- 

ragiowsnesse, or cranknesse, p.) 

Crassitudo. 
CoRALLE, stone. CoraJlus. 
CoRALLE, or drasse of come 

(coralys or drosse, k. p. coralyys, 

or dros, h.)* Acus, uo. c. f. 

rusculumy ruscus vsl ruscufn^ 

UG. in ruo, cath. 



CoRBELL of a roffe. TigUluSf 

KYLW. 

CoRCET, or coote. Tunica^ tU' 

nicella, c. f. 
CoRCY, or corercyows.' Corpu- 

lentus, 
CoRCYowsE, or grete belyydde. 

Ventricosus. 
CoRCYOWSNESSE. CorpuUncia. 
CooRDE, roope. Cordula. 
CoRDYD, or accordyde. Concor^ 

daius* 
CoRDWANE, ledyr (cordwale le- 

thir, K.)^ Aluta. 
CoRDWANER. Alutarius. 
CooRDONE (cordone, p.)* Nicetri- 

um (nicetoriumy p.) amteonitesy 



'' Fayre fylyole^ that fyjed, and ferlyly long, 
With coruon coprounes craftyly sleje.*' 

Gawayn and the Grene Knyjti line797. 

A ronnd tower appears to haye had the appellation of a fyelli a phioll, or fylyole, not 
as Rnddiman conjecturesi from fiola, a yiali but fromphnla, ** Fala, a tour of tre." 
MKD. GRAMM. Id thc description of Belshazzar*8 feast, in another poem of the same 
timei cited by Sir F. Madden in his notes on Sir GawayUi it is said of the covered cups 
which were fashioned like embattled castles, 

*' The coperounes of the canaclesi that on the cnppe reresi 
Wer fetysely formed out in fylyoles longe." 

Cott. MS. Neroi A. x. f. 77. 

1 See hereafter craskBi or fryke of fatte, a word which seems to be deriTable as 8 
corrnption from craasus, or the French eras, Crank, which occurs here in the printed 
editions of the Promptoriumi usually signlfies sickly or feeblei but in Kent and Sussez 
it has the sense of merry or brisk ; the reading is, howeTeri questionablei as the word 
crank does not occur in these editions subsequentlyi but craskei as in the MSS. 

3 " jicut, coralle." Vocab. Hari. MS. 1587. " Curailies de maison», thednst, filth, 
sweepings, or cleansing of houses." coto. See DRAFrs hereafter. 

> " Corsy, eorpuleniu*.^* cath. ano. ** Corcyfe, eorpeu, Corsyfe, to foll of fatnesse, 
eorsu, corpulent,** palso. Elyot gives ** Pmgui», he that is fat, corsye, unweldye." 

* Chaucer, in the Rime of Sir Thopas, mentions '* his shoon of cordewane ; " and 
in the Boke for TraTellers Cazton speaks of ** hydes of kyen whereof men make lether ; 
of fellis of gheet, or of the bukke make men good oordewan ; of shepes fdlis may be 
made the basenne." The kind of leather to wMch this name was applied was oiiginally 
prepared at Corduba, and thence, according to Junius and Menage, received the ap- 
pellation. 

• The MeduUa giTes *^JVfc«/rttmi tokene of oTercomynge.*' Harl. MS. 8257. The 
Catholicon giTCS the foUowing explanationi **dicuntur Nieeteria filateria, qua ges» 
tabant aihleta,/aeia de iummitaiibua armorum, ques a vietie uceeperant.** See Du- 
cange. ' 
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. c F. victortale. c. f. dicit sicy 
Niceioria eunt ..... et victo- 
rialia nicetoria sunt omamenta. 

CoRE, of fhite. Arula. 

CoRY, schepherdys howse.^ Ma- 
gale, mapale, cath. 

CoRYOWRE. CoriariuSi cerdo. 

CoRYowsE, of crafte. Curioew, 
(artificioeusy p.) 

CuRYosTE, or curyosite (coriouste, 
p.) CuriositaSf artificiositas. 

CoRKTRE. SuherieSy ug. in suo. 

CORKBARKE. CortCS, UG. tn SUO. 

CoRMERAWNTE. Corvus mari- 
nus, KYLW. cormeraudusy mor- 
pleXy c. F. 

CoRMUSE, pype (comymuse, p.)* 
Cormusa. 

CoRNE. Granumy gramen. 



CoRNE, whyle hyt growythe. Seges. 
(CoRNE, that is grene, p. Bla' 

dum.) 
CooRNE, or harde knott in )ie 

flesche. Comicallus. 
(CoRNEL, H. p. Frontispicium.) 
CoRNERE (or hyme, h. p.) An' 

gulus. 

CORNERYD. AngukUus. 
CORONALLE. Corolla, COMM. 

CATH. coronullay ug. 
CoROWNE (corone, k.) Corona. 
CoROWNYDE. Coronatus. 
(CoROWNYN, K. p. Corono.) 
CoRowNYNOE, or corouacyon. 

Coronacio. 
CoRPHUN (corpchunherynge, h.p.) 
CoRPORASSE, or corporalle.' Cor* 

porale. 



1 Itk N. Britain a temporary building^ or shed is called a corf, or corf-hoiue, signi* 
fying, as Jamieaon obBeryea, a hole or hiding plaoe, Ang. Saz. cmft, erypta^ or perhapa 
approaching most nearlj to Isl. korbae, tuguriolum, The floating baaket oaed on the 
SuiBrolk coaat to keep lobsters» ia calledy aa Porby states, a corf or coy ; and it seems 
possible that this appeliation may have been given to the shepherd^s hat, from its being 
formed with wattles, like a rudely-fashioned basket. Cazton, in the Boke for Tra- 
▼ellers, calls a basket a '' corffe, or mande." 

3 A distinction seems to be made in the Promptorium between the coRif use and 
the BAGOi-PTPx, j»aiuft(ea, a word which has occurred previously. Chaucer speaks 
of the great multitude that he saw in the Honse of Fame, 

" That made loud Minstralcies 
In commuse and shalmies." Book iii. 

In the Romance of the Rose he describes the disoordant sounds produced by Wicked 
Tongue " with hornepipes of coraewaile, " evidently identical with the cornmnae. 
Palsgrave renders " Bagge-pype, comemustf " in low Latin, " coniennifa, vo* ab 
lialU ei Hitpanis uaurpata, uier symphaniaeus.*' duc. Hawkina has giyen in the 
Hist. of Music, yoI. ii. 453, a representation of the eomamvsa or bagpipe, copied from 
the Muaurgia of Luscinius, published at Strasbnrg, 1536. Dr. Burney obseiTes that 
« the coramuse was the name of a horn or Cornish pipe, blown Uke our bagpipe." 
Yol. ii. 270. This instrament appears to haye been in faTOur as an accompaniment of 
the dance. Roquefort gives it another appellation, esiine; and in the list of Minstrels 
who played before Edward I. in 1306, when Prince £dward was knighted, are found 
Hamond LestiTour, and Geffrai le Estiyour. See the Tolume presented to the Rox- 
burghe Club by Mr. Botfield, on Manners and Household Expenses in£ngland,p. 143. 
s The term corporas, eofporalis palla, denotes a consecrated Hnen doth, folded and 
placed upon the altar in the service of the mass, beneath the sacred elements. Its 
symboUcal import, aUosive to tho fino Unea in whicb the body of Chiiit was wrapped. 
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CooRS, dede body (corse, k.) 

CooRS of sylke, or threde (corce, 

p.)* Tejptum. 
CoRsouREof horse.* MangOyCV, 
CowRTE. Curia. 
CooRTYOWRE. Decurioy cath. 

curialis, curio, UG. in cordia. 
CoRUUN, or katte (corvone, K. 

corued, p.) Scissus{sculptus,T.^ 
CooTE, lytylle howse (cosh, k. 

cosche, H. coBshe, p.)' Casaj 

tugurriumy capana (jgurgus^ 

tium, teges, k. p.) 
Coosyn', or emys sone (cosyng, 

K. cosyne, p.) Cognatusy cog' 

nata. 
CosYN, of ii systerys, awntys son' 



or dowgtitur. Consohrinus, con- 

sohrinoy uo. in sereno. 
CosYNAGE. Cognacio. 
CosYNES, brederys chyldrynne. 

F^ratruelis, c. f. fjra^emalis, p.) 
CoscHYNE. Sedile, ric. 
CoosTE, or costage. Expense^ 

sumptusy impendiumy cath. 
(CosTYN, or do cost or spendyn, 

K. Exspendoy impendo,) 
CoosTE,herbe.^ Costus {coostayV.) 

cujus radix dicitur costumy c. f. 
CosTE of acuntre. Confiniumy ora. 
CosTARD, appulle. Aniriarium 

{quiriariumy k. p.) quirianumy 

KYLW. 

CoosTRE of an halle (costere, n.y 
Subauleumy cath. in auleum. 



ig fnllY explained by Durandas. See Lyndwood's Obsenrationg on the Constitations of 
Abp. Walter Reynold, 13S2, p. 235. Tftie Constit. of the Biahops of Worcester in 
1339 and 1240, reqaired that in every Church should be proyided ** duo paria ewrpO'- 
raiiumf'^ and the Synod of Ezeter in 1287| ordained that in every Chorch shonld be 
" duo eorporalia cum repositoriis," Wilkins, Conc. i. 633, 666, ii. 139. The reposi^ 
torium, or case wherein the corporas was enclosed, when not in use, was richly em« 
broideredy or adomed with precions stones ; it was termed likewise theca, capsa, or 
bursa corporaiium. See the inventories of the gorgeons vestments and omaments at 
St. Paul's, 1395, Mon. Angl. iii. 331. *' Corporale, alba palla in altari, Anglice, a 
corporalle.'' ortus. *' A corparaz, corporale," cath. ano. *' Corporas for a chales, 
corporeauy palso. 

1 ** Corse of a gyrdell, tissu. Corse weauer, tissutier.^* palso. See hereafter bbynt, 
or cors of a gyrdylle. 

^ *' A coyseyr of hors, mango. To coyse, alterare, et cetera ubi to chawnge.'* cath. 
▲NO. To cose signifies in N. Britain, according to Jamieson, to ezchange or barter. 
In Octovian a dealer in horses is termed a *' corsere.- ' See Weber*s Metr. Rom. iii. 
191. Horman says, '* Corsers of horses (^fnan^oiMJr) by false menys make them loke 
fresshe.*' " He can horse you as well as all the corsers in the towne, courtiers de 
chevaulx,** palso. 

* As cooTB occnrs hereafter in its proper place, the reading of the Harl. MS. ap* 
pears here to be corrupt. *' Cosshe, a sorie house, caveme." palso. In the Craven 
dialect cosh still has this signification. 

* Of the yarious virtues of coste, which is the root of an Indian plant, the early 
tnriters on dmgs give long details, and Parkinson has represented it at p. 1583 of his 
Herbal. In Mr. Diamond^s curious MS. on the qualities of plants and spices, two 
kinds of coste are described, both brought from India : **i>e oone ys heuy and rede, be 
to>er is lijt and no^t bittere, and somedel white in colour ; " and it is recommended to 
make an ointment of coste ground small with honey, ezcelient to cleanse the face of the 
iireckles, and '* a auffreyn remedie for sdatica, and to ^e membris >at ben a-stonyed.'^ 

^ The Catholicon ezplains auleum as " cortina, guia in aulis extendi soletJ*^ The 
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■COSTELEWE (cOStfully K. COStleW, 

H. costuous, w.)^ Sumptuosus. 
(CosTYN ouyr ])e cuntre, k. coos- 

tjn on the countre, p.' Trans' 

pairio,) 
CosTRED, or costrelle, grete bo- 



telle (costret, or botel, k.)' 

Onopherumy dicc. c. f. aristo' 

phorum^ CATH. 
CooTE, b^rrde (cote, brydde, k.) 

Mergusjjullica, ug. mer. 
CoTE AKMVRE.* Bakheus, C. F.UG. 



BangiDgs with which the side-WBUs of a hall were garnished, previouBly to the more 
general use of wainscot, appear to have been termed coaters. The name was applied 
likewise to hangingSi either in a chorch at the udes of the choir, or in a hall near the 
high table, as a kind of acreen, or even to the cartaina of a bed. In the Register of the 
omaments of the Royai Chapel at Windsor, taken 1385, 8 Ric. II. under the head of 
** Panni*^ several are enumerated. " Duo costera /lannt fnagni de Velvetto^ pro prin- 
eipalibtu diebuSf rubei et viridi» eoloris, eum magnis imaffinibue atantibus m tabema^ 
eulo.'* Mon. Ang. T. iii. part 3, p. 81. Ralph Nevill, Earl of Weatmorland, bequeathed 
in 1424 to hia wife a third part of hia eatate, *' eum uno lecto de Arrat operato eum 
auro, cum eosteris eidem pertinentibus et eoneordantibua ; " and to hia son Richard 
another bed of Arras, " eum eoeteris paled de eolore rubeo viridi et aibo, qui solebant 
pendere in magnd eamerd in/ra eaetrum de Shertfhoton." Madoz, Formul. p. 433. 

^ Chaucer, in the Fersones Tale, makes great complaint of the *' sinneful costlewe 
array of dothing," occasioned by the eztravagant fashions of the time of Richard II. 
In the Stat. 3 Henry VII. c. S, against murderers, it is stated that " he that will sue 
eny appell muat sue in propre persone, which sute ys long and costlowe {eosteouz, Fr.) 
that yt makyth the partie appellant wery to aue." '&» Cath. Ang. gives *' costy, 
sumptuosue,^^ and Palagrave, '' costyouse, sumptueujfJ* 

* Chaucer uses the verb to oosteie in the senae of the French eostoier, to pass along- 
side ; as in the complaint of the Black Knight, line 36. 

'' And by a riuer forth I gan costeie." 

Palsgrave gives the verb ** to coste a countrey or place, ryde, go, or sayle about it, 
eostier or eoatoyer, To hym that coulde coste the countray, diere is a nerer way by 
syze myle." 

* Cfaiancer, in the Legend of Hypermestre, relates that her father Danao gave her 
*' a costrell " filled with a narcotic, in order to poison her husband Lino. " A cos- 
trelle, onrferum, et eetera ubi a flakett. A flakett, flaeta, obba, uter, et eetera ubi a 
potte." CATH. ANG. A MS. of the XlVth century, which gives the ezplanation of 
words that occur in the Missal, contains the followhig ioterpretation : " Uter, Angliee 
a botel, sed eollateralis, Angliee, a costrelle. De eute dicis utres, de ligno eollaterales," 
M. Paris gives a curious relation of poison discovered in the year 1258, concealed in 
certain vessels, ** qua eostrelli voeantur.** Coetereltum or eoiteretum, in old French 
eosteret, signified a oertain measure of wine, or other liquids ; and a costrell seems tO 
have been properly a small wooden barrel, so called because it might be carried at the 
side, such aa is carried by a labourer as his provision for the day, still termed a costril 
in the Craven dialect. 

^ Baltheus, which properly implies the girdle or mark of knightly dignity, the eingulum 
militare, is here used as signifying a kind of military garment. Compare hereafter 
■DOBBBLBT, garmeut, baltheus. The Cath. Ang. gives " a cotearmour, tfwt^tiim.'* 
The usage of wearing an upper garment, or surcote, charged with armonal bear- 
ings, as a personal distinction in conflict, when the features were concealed by the 
^ventaille, commenced possibly in the reign of John, but was not generally adopted 
^efore the time of Henry III. A portion of the armorial surcote of William de For» 
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CooTEy lytylle howse, mpra* 
CoterelleJ GurgwHnuSf tugur- 

rinu8y tugurrina^ gurgugtinay 

coterellusj coterella^ et hec duo 

nommajicta eunt* 
CoTELERB. Cultellarius» 
CoTHE, or 8wownynge.s Sincopay 

eincopes, c. f. 
(CoTUL, fisshe, K. H. cotull or 

codull, fisshe, p.* Cepia.) 
CoTUNE (coton, p.) Sombicinum. 
CowE, beste. Vacca, 
Co w A RD, hertlesse. VecorSf iners» 
CowARDNESSE (cowardlse, k.) 

VecordMLy inercia^ cath. 
CowcHE. Cuhiley grabatumy c. F. 

medid productd ; grabatumy me^ 

did correptdy Anglice a barme, 



or lappe, unde versusy Pro gre' 

mio grabaiumy pro lecto pone 

grabatum. 
(CowcHYN, or leyne in couche, k. 

lye in cowche, p. Cubo.') 
(CowcHYN, or leyne thinges to- 

gedyr, k. Colloco.) 
CowDE.* Frustrumy congiarium, 

UG. (Jrustumy p.) 
CovEY of pertrychys (coue, or 

couy, H. p.) Cuneus,vei cohors. 

(COWEYTYN, K. Cupio, optO^ 

gUscoy concupiscoy cath.) 
CovETYSE. Cupiditasy cupido. 
CovETYSE of ryches (coveytyce, 

H.) Avaricia. 
CovETowsE. Cupidus. 
CovETOWs of (great, p.) worldely 



tibas, Earl of Albemarle, who died 1260, itill exiBts, aikl an engraTiDg of it ia giyen in 
the Vetusta Monnm. VI. plate 18. Among the earliest representationa may ^ men- 
tioned the effigies at Salisbury of William Lonffespee, who died 1366, and of a knight of 
the De risle family at Rampton, Cambridgesnire. See Stothard*s Monnmental Effi- 
gies. Sir Thomas de la More relates that the Earl of Glouceater was slain at Bannock* 
bum, 1314, in consequence of his neglecting to put on his insignia, termedinthe Latin 
trtmsialdon ** toffom propria armatura," Cbauoer relates that the heralds after the 
conflict distinguished Arcita and Palamon by their ** cote armure,** as they lay in the 
<( tas ** severely wounded. Knight*s Tale, 1018. An early instance of the use of the term 
coat-armour occurs in the Close RoU, 2 Edw. III. 13S8, where the King commands the 
keeper of his wardrobe to render up *' omnet armaturas, tam cotearmurs quam alias,** 
which had belonged to Bartholomew de Badlesmere, deceased, for the use of Giles bis 
son, to whom the King had given them. Rymer, iv. 371. During the reign of Edward 
III. the surcote gave place to the jupon, and this was succeeded, about the time that 
the Promptorium was compiled, by the tabard, the latest fashion of agarmentarmorially 
decorated, and the prototype of that which is still woru by the heralds and pursuivants. 

1 The inferior tenants, or occupiers of cottages, are termed in the Domesday Book 
eotarU or coscett^ in Ang. Saz. cotsseta, caset habitaiort in French cotarel, or coaterel. 
Ducange and Spelman make no distinction between cotarelli and coiarii, but Bp. Ken- 
nett thinks there was an essential difference, and that the coterelle held in absolute 
villenage. See his Glossary, Paroch. Ant. 

3 Sir Thomas Browne mentions cothish among words pecnliar to Norfolk, and Forby 
gives cothy as the word still used, signifying faint or sickly. In Bishop Kennett*8 
Glossarial CoUections, Lansd. MS. 1033, is given ** cothish, morose. Norf.*' Ang. Saz. 
cothe, morbus. 

3 See above codullb, fysche. Sepia. 

* This word appears to signify a piece or a lump of meat ; congiarium is in the 
CathoUcon ezplained to be **/rustum camis undique equatum.** Minshea statef 
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goodys, or othef ryches (werdli 

good, K. wordly, p.) AvaruSf 

cupidinarius, c. f. 
CovETOWs of worldely ryches 

(wordli worchyp, k. worldly 

worshippes, p.) Ambiciosus. 
CoovENT(couente,p.)* Conventus. 
CouERCLE (coverkyl, h.) Opev' 

culum^ cooperculum, 
CouERTOWRE. Coopsrtorium, 
CoGHE (cough or horst, p. cowhe, 

or host, H. w.)' Tttssis. 
(CowYN, or hostyn, k. cowhyn, h. 

cowghen, p. Tussio^ tussitOf 

CATH.) 



Cowherde. Vaccarius, vaccaria 

(huhulcus, p.) 
CouERLYTE,clothe. CoopertorUim. 
CoowLE to closyn mennys fow- 

lys.3 Saginarium, cavea, cath, 
CowLE, yesselle (for to sette ves- 

sell, p.)* Tina, cath. 
CowLE, or coope (cope, h. 

coupe, p.)** Capa, 
CowLE, munkys ahyte. Cuculla^ 

cucullus, c. F. 
CowLE TRE, or soo trc.* Fa' 

langay vectatorium, cath. 
CowME of corne. Cumba, 
Cow(m)fory, herhe (cowmfory, 



that ** cowde is an old English word, signilfying a gobbet, morcell, or peece of any 
thing cut out/' but he appears to have taken it from the Promptoriam, and Skinner 
gives it on his authority. Possibly cowde may have some analogy with cud, which in 
the Promptorium is written cood. See above chew the cood. Ang. Sax. cud, ntmen. 

^ " A couent, eonventuSf conventiculus,** cath. ano. The derivation of the word is 
here evidently from the French, couvent, and not from the Latin : and the orthography 
of the name Covent Garden thus appeara to have the sanction of ancient authority. 

s Among the virtues of ** horhowne/' as stated inatranslationofMacer^sTreatiseon 
Plants, MS. XVth Cent. belongingto Hugh W. Diamond, Esq. is the following z **^b 
erbe y-dronke in olde wyne helpi> J^e kynges hoste, and )>e comone coghe eke." In 
another place a decoction of roots of "skyrewhite" is recommended to heal "J^e 
chynke and \>e olde coghe." Skinner says the hooping-cough was termed in Lincoln- 
shire kin-cough, and derives the word from the Belg. kicnkhost, and the verb kinchen, 
difficulter tpirare. See hereafter hoose, or cowghe, and hosttn. 

s « Coupe or coule for capons, or other poultrie ware, caige aux ehappons,** palsg. 
The name was probably assigned in consequence of a supposed similarity to a monk*B 
cowlf whence likewise the name has been given to the covering of achimney. Ang. Saz. 
cuhle, cucuUa, Elyot gives ** scirpea, a dounge potte, or colne made with roddes.*' 

* The cope was originally wom with a hood, which at a subsequent time was repre- 
■ented only by embroidery on the back. Hence, probably, this garment was sometiroea 
termed a cowle. Chaucer repeatedly terms the monastic habit a cope. See the descrip- 
tion of Huberd the Frere, who was not like a *' cloisterere,*' 

" With thredbare cope as is apoure scolere. 
Of double worsted was his semicope, 
That round was as a belle, out of the presse.'* 

* " 7l9ur, vas vinarhm amplisrimum.*^ ortvs. In the accounts of the chnrch- 
wardens of Walden, in Essex, occnrs a charge in 27 Hen. VI. 1448, for a ** cowle pro 
aqud benedictd, x.d,*^ Hist. of Audley End, by Lord Braybrooke. In Essex the tenn 
oowl is applied at the present time to any description of tub. See Kennett*8 Glossary, 
under the word cowele ; he gnpposes it to be derived from cueulaf a vessel shaped like 
a boat. 

' '* Phalanga ett hasta, vel guidam baeulus adportandas eupas, Angliee a stang, or a 

CAM. soc. o 
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K. p.) Consolida majory et 

minor dicitur daysy (dayseys, p.) 
CoMFORTE. ConsolaciOf confor' 

taciOf consolamen. 
CoMFORTOWRE (confortoure, p.) 

ConsoUUor (confortatory K.) 
(CowMFORTYN, or cumfortyn, k. 
. con£orientV,ConfortOyConsolorJ) 
CowNSELLE. Consilium. 
CowNSELLE, or preuey thynge to 

know. Secretumy c. v,misterium. 
CowNSSLHowsE. Concionabu' 

lumy consiliabulum, cath. 



Cow(n)ssllour. ConsiUariutm 
(CowNSELYNy or aske counsell, 

or gyue counsell, K. Con* 

suloJ) 

(COWNTYN, K, ComputO.) 

CowNT ROLLARE (countrolloure, 

p.) Contrarotulator. 
CouNTESE. Comitassa. 
CowNTYNGE. Computcudo. 
CowNT YNGE BORDE, or tablc. 7Vl- 

pecea^ tapecetOy UG. in torreo 

(trapeceaj p.) 
CowNTOWRE.* Complicatorium. 



enlstaffe.'* o&tus. " Courge, a stang, pale-staffe, or cole-staffe, carried on the shoul- 
der, and notched for the hanging of a pale, at both ends." cotor. In Caxton*s Mir- 
rour of the World, c. 10, A.D. 148 1 , it is related that in Ynde " the dnstres of grapcs ben 
so grete and so fnlle of muste, that two men ben gretly chai^d to bere one of them only 
ypon a colestaff.** In Hoole's translation of the Orbis sensoalinm by Comenius, 1658, 
u giyen a representation of the cole-staff ((amnmna) used for bearing a burden between 
two persons, p. 135 ; and again at p. 113, where it appears as used by brewers to carry 
to the oellar the newly-made beer in " soes," or tnbs with two handles {lahra}^ called 
also cowls. In Brand's Popnlar Antiquities, ii. 107, will be found an account of the 
local custom of riding the cowl-staff, or stang. 

1 At the period when the Promptorium was compiled, calculations were usually made 
by means of the abaeuSf or counting-board, and counters, which were chiefly the pieces 
of base metal to which tbe name of Nuremburgh tokens has commonly been given. The 
" angrim stones** mentioned by Chaucer in the Miller*s Tale, where he describes the 
clerk of Ozford's study, probably served the same purpose. Pfdsgraye gives " counters 
to cast a count with, iect, iecton." The science of calculation termed algorism had, 
however, been partially introduced. See above aworym. The term connter signified 
also the table on which such accounts were cast, and even the counting-house, in which 
last sense it occurs in Chaucer, where it is related tbat the Merchant*s wife went to call 
her husband, 

'' And knocketh at his countour boldely." Shipman*s Tale. 

A curious representation of the counter-table occurs in drawings of the time of Edward 
II. in Sloane MS. 3983. In a letter from Margaret Paston to her husband, about 1459, 
regarding some alterations in his house, is the following passage : ''I have take the 
measure in the draute cham*yr, as ye wold yo' cofors and yo' cowntewery shuld be sette 
for the whyle, and y' is no space besyde the bedd, thow the bedd wer remevyd to the 
dore, for to sette bothe yo' bord and yo' kofors ther, and to have space to go and sytte 
besyde.*' Paston Letters, iii. 324. At a later time there appears to have been a piece 
of ordinary furniture in the hall of a mansion termed a counter, probably from its re- 
semblance to the table properly so called. In the Inventories printed by the Surtees 
Society, mention frequently occurs of the counter and the counter-cloths ; as likewise 
of " doble counters, counters of the myddell bynde, Flanders counters wlth their car- 
peU." Wills and Invent. i. 133, 154, 158. 
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(COWNTINOE HOWS, P.* Cowi^ 

putoria.) 
CowNTYSE (cownte, k. oount, p.) 

Campotus (rcccio, p.) 
CowNTYRFBTE, what so hyt be. 

Conformale. 

(COWNTYRFETYN, K. ConfigUTO^ 

conformo,) 
Co WNTYRFETYNGE. Con/onnacio. 

COWYNTYRPBYCE (pejS, K. poys, 

p.) Hostimenlumylihramentum» 

COWNTYRTALY.' ^n/tCO/>a,CATH. 

CowNTERE (countour, p.) Cow- 

putarius {computaiorium^ p.) 
(CouNTER*, p.' Computator, com» 

potista») 
(CowNTRYN songe, K. in songe, p. 

OccentOy c. F.) 
CowNTERYNGE yn souge. Con' 

centusj c. f. (occentusy k.) 
CowPARE. Cuparius. 
CowPE, orpece.^ Crater^cuppa, p.) 
CowPYLLE, of ij thynggys. Co- 

pula {cuploy p.) 

(COWPLYN, K. Copulo,) 

CowPLYD. Copulatus. 
(CowRYN, or strechynge, k. curyn, 

or astretchyn, p. aretchyn, j. n. 

AttingOy CATH.) 



Cow(r)cer, horse (cowsere, k. 

courcer', p.) Succursarius^ gra" 

dariusy cath. 
CowRSE. Cursus, 
CowRSE of mete. Missoriumj uo. 

inferoy vel curstts ferculorum, 
CowuRS of frute yn J>e ende of 

mete (cowrs, k.) Bellariumy 

CATH. collibiumy imponen' 

tum, 
CowsLOPE, herbe (cowslek, or 

cowslop, p.) Herha petriy herba 

paralisisy ligustra, kylw. (yac- 

ciniay p.) 
CowRS of ordyr, or rewe. Series. 
Crabbe, fysche. Cancer, 
Crabbe, appulle orfrute. Maci^ 

anum, 
Crabbe, tre. Acerhusy madanusy 

arhutus. 
Crabbyd, awke, or wrawe (wray- 

warde, w.)* Ceronicusy hilosus, 

cancerinus, 
(Cracche, or manger, supra 

in CRYBBE.) 

Cracchyn', supra in clawyn* 
(cramsyn, p.)*" Scalpico. 

Cracchynge (cratchinge, p.) 
Sculptura. 



I " A cowntynge place, Hbratorium.** cath. ano. 

* ** A cownter, anticopa.** cath. ang. 

s See aboye clsrkb of cowntys. The appellation whicb occnrs in Chancer*s de- 
tcription of the Frankelein was placed by Tyrwhitt among his worda not understood. 

** A ihereye had he ben, and a countour.*' Cant. Tales, ProL 

A conntonr appears to haye been one retained to defend a cauae or plead for another, 
in old Frenchy eonter. See the Stat. 3 Edw. I. c. 24, against deceit or coUusion by 
pleadera, " geijaunt, contour, ou autre,** who being convicted, should suffer imprison- 
ment, and never again be heard ** en la Court le Rey, a conter pur nulluy." It may, 
howerer, be queationable whether Chaucer used the term in this sense, and it seems 
possible that escheator may be meant ; the office like that of sheriff was held for a 
limited time, and was serred only by the gentry of name and station in their county. 
See hereafter peck, cuppe. 

* See above awke, or angry, and hereafter wraw, froward. 

See above the note on clawtK', or cracchyn'. In the history of St. Gntrope it is 
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Crafte. Ara, artificium. 
Crafty, Artificiosus (artaiuSf pI) 
Craftynesse. Industricu 
Craptyly. Arti/iciosey arcite> 
Craogestone (crag stone, p.) 

Hupa, scopula, cepidoy cath. 

sajeum. 
Crakke, or dyn. Crepitusyjra' 

gor, c. f. 
CRAKENELLE,brede.i Creputel- 

luSfJraginellus (artocopusy k.) 
Crarkyn', as salt yn a fyre, or 

oJ>er lyke. Crepito. 
Crakkyn*, or schyllen nothys 

(shill notes, p.) JExcarticOy 

enuculoy enucleo, kylw. 
Crakkynge. Crepory c. f. 
Crakynge, or (of, p.)boste.* t/ac- 

tancittj arrogancia. 
Crampe. Spasmus, cath. 
Cramzyn', supra in cracchyn' 

(cramsyn, ^upra mclawyn, h. p.) 



Cramsynge, supra in cracch-, 

ynge (cratchinge, p.)' 
Crane, byrde. Grus. 
Crayne, or crayues (crany or 

craues, p.) Rima^ rimula^ 

riscus, cath. 
Cranyyd. jRimaius. 
Cranyyn*. Rimo. 
Cranke, instrument^ Cirillus 

(girgillus, K. h. p.) 
CRANKEofa welle. jffaustrum, 

haustra. 
Crappe, or gropys of come.» 

AcuSf CATH. criballum, c. f. 
Craschyn\ as tethe (crayschyn, 

H. crasshen teethe, p.)* Fremoy 

frondeo (strideo, p.) 
Cracchynge of tethe, or grynn- 

ynge (crashynge, k. craskinge, 

p.) Stridoryfremitus. 
Craske, or fryke of fatte (crask, 

or lusty, K.)" Crassus. 



related that ''she ranto hym y* had slayne her broderi and wolde haue cratched his 
eyen out of his heed.*' Legend. Aur. f. 51, b. Palsgrave gives the Tcrb '* to cratche 
▼iolently with ones nayles, ^ra/t^«r." '*He crached me cursedly about the chekis, 
ttnffuibus laceratnt/* The Promptorium gives also CRAifZTN* in the same sense. 

1 The kind of biscuit which still bears this name was in France called craquelin ; 
Skinner gives also Belg. craeckelinck. *' Patiiilat a cake, craknel or wygge.*' ortus. 
See above bredb twyys bak^nn» as krakenellet or symnel. 

s ** Jaeto, id est gloriarit erogare, Anglice^ to boost, or crake. Jactor, a craker.*' 
ORTUS. " Craker, a boster, bobancier, To make auaunte, boste or crake. When be 
is well whyttelled, he wyll crake goodly of his manhode ; quand il a bien beu, ilaevanie 
gorgiaeementy palso. Forby gives this wbrd as still in use in Norfolk. See Jamieson'a 
Dictionary. 

8 Cranstngb, supra in crkcchtnoe, ms. 

4 Girgillua signifies a kind of reel for winding thread. *' Girgillum, Anglice, a haspe, 
or a payre of yeme wyndle blades.'* ortus. Ang. Sax. cranc-stKf, a weaver*8 inatm- 
ment. 

^ In low Latin the word crappa is used in this sense, ** abjectio bladi, ut erappm — 
recoUigatur*^ Fleta, lib. ii. c. 82. Ducange gives also crapinum, which he derives 
from Belg. krappen, exeidere. ** Crappes, acus,** cath. ano. *' Oapinj eriblure, 
le bled qui iombe du van.*' roquef. 

^ '* To crasshe with my tethe togyther, grincher. To crasshe, as a thynge dothe that 
is cryspe or britell bytwene ones tethe, creaper,^^ palsg. 

7 This word is given by Skinner among the ancient words, " Crask, Auihori Diet. 
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Crauarb. Procaxy pecultuSf 

pecuUay CATH. 
Crauas, supra tn crany. 
Crawe, or crowpe of a byrde, or 

o))er fowlys. Gahus^ veeicula, 

CATH. 

Crawyn* (cravyn, k.) Procoj 

procadoy rogitoy cath. 
Crawynge. Procacitas. 
Cracoke, relefe of molte talowe 

or grese (crauche, k. crawke or 

crappe, h. p.)i Cremium (^quod 

restat infinxorio, k.) 
Crede. Syfnbolumy cath. 
Credel, or cradel. Crepundium^ 

cunabulum, cuna, crocea, c. f. 
Credel bonde, or cradel bonde. 

Pa^scia, Jasctaley cath. quicia 

(inicia, p.) 
Crekyn' (as hennes, p.^ supra in 

CLOKKYN*. Gracillo (crispo, p.) 



Crblle (creke, h. p.) baskett or 

lepe.* Cartallus, sporta* 
C REM e of mylke. Qtuiccumy ug. c. f. 
Cremyn', or remyii', as lycour.' 

Spumat. 
Cremmyd, or crammyd, or stuf^d. 

Parcinatus, 
Cremmyn', or stufiyii'. Farcinoj 

repleoy cath. 
Cremmynge, orcrammynge. jPar- 

ctnocto. 
Crepere, or he J>at crepythe. 

Reptor. 
Crepyn*. RepOi ug. 
Crepynge. Repcioy reptura. 
Crepawnde, or crapawnde, pre- 

cyous stone (crepaud, p.)» Sma- 

ragdm. 
Crese, or increse (cres, or incres, 

K. p.) Excrescenda (incremen- 

tum, p.) 



AngL apnd quem solum oeeurrit, esp, ptnguia, oheaut^ q» d. eragaius, a Lat, erassut," 
It U perhaps more directly cormpted firom the old French word eraSf which has the 
same signification. 

* In a MS. of the Medalla in the Editor*8 posfiession cremium is rendered " a cra- 
conum of grece or talwhe." '* Bxtrema crematio cepi^ vel illudquod relinquitur usium 
tn /risorio.** ortus. ** A crakane, cremitim.*' cath. ano. The term cracklings, 
which occursin the Scotch Acta, James VI. is explained by Jamieson as signifying the 
refuse of melted tallow ; Su. G. and Isl. krak, quiaquilitB, from krekia, to throw away. 
Tallow craps has a like meaning in the Craven dialect. 

s Creel is giyen by Moore as a word not frequently nsed in Suffolk ; Forby does not 
mention it, but it occura in the Craven dialect, and signifies an ozier basketi or crate. 
See Jamieson'8 Dictionary. Eoquefort ezplains creii as signiiying a hurdle, eratieula, 
Lbpb occurs hereafter. 

' See hereafter rbm Tli^, as ale, or other lycoure. 

4 Precyoustone, ms. *' Crapaude, a precious stone, eregiaudine," palsg. CotgraTe 
explains erapaudine as signifying the stone chelonitis, or the toad-stone. The precious 
stone found, as it was asserted, in the head of a toad, was supposed to possess many 
Tirtues, and especially as a presenratiTe against poison. On some of these stones, ac- 
cording to Albertus Magnus, the figure of the animal was imprinted ; these were of 
a green colour, and termed crapaudinaf being possibly the kind here called amaragdus, 
a name which properly denotes the emerald. These stones were known also by the 
appellations horax, brontiaf chelonitia, niae, batrachitea, or ceraunia. In the Metrical 
Romance entitled Emare is described a rich vesture, thickly set with gems, rubies, 
topaze, " crapowtes and nakette; '* the word is also written " crapawtes.*' More de- 
tailed information on this subject wiU be found in Gesner, de quadrup. OTip. ii. G. 
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KYLw. Dicc. camhfica, c. f. 

KYLW. crocea. 
Crocere.i Crociariusj camhu" 

cariusy cmcifery cath. peda-- 

riusj KYLW. cruciferariw. 
Crochett of songe. Semimi- 

nima (simploy p.) 
Croke, or scheype hoke (crotche, 

H. p. croche, w.) Pedum^ c. f. 

UG. camhuca (podiumy p.) 
Crokyd, or wronge. Curvusy 

(reflexusy tortusy p.) 
Crokyd (or lame, p.) supra in 

CRYPYLLE (clauduSj toHuSy K.) 

Crokyn', or makyh' wronge. 
Curho (curvoj k.) 



Crokyn' (cromyn, k. h. p.) 

Uncoy CATH. (vincoy k.) 
Crombe, or crome (crowmbe, p.)* 

JBucuSy c. F. (unccusy k. p.) 

arpcu:, c. f. 
Cronycle, or cronykylle. CVo- 

nica, historia, 
Cronyclere. Cronicusy histo- 

ricusy c. v,(historiagraphuSy k.) 
CROPE,^jDra in crawe of a byrde. 

(Cabusy vesicukiy K,y 
Croppe of an erbe or tree.* 

dma, comay capUlamentumy 

CATH. c. F. 

Croppe of come yn a yere (jere, 
K.) Annona» 



marriage of Philip «nd Mary in 1554, the Bishopa present had their <* crosiers carried 
before them." Lel. CoU. iv. 398. Foz says that Bonner, wbo was then Bishop of 
London, at the degradation of Dr. Taylor in 1555, would not strike him with hia 
'' crosier-staff " upon the breast, leat he should strike again. Minsbea says tbat 
" croce is a shepherd^s crooke in oor old English ; hence the staffe of a Bishop is called 
the crocier or crosier." 

1 *' A croser, cruciferariua^ erueifer,** cath. ano. In the relation of the mar- 
tyrdom of St Thomas of Canterbury it is said that " one Syr Edward Gryme, that waa 
his croyser, put forthe bis arme with the crosse to bere of the stroke, and the stroke 
smote the crosse on sonder." Legenda Aur. At the first progress of Henry VII. after 
his coronation, during the solemnities at York, the Arcbbishop^s ** suffragan was croyser, 
and bar tbe Archebisshopscrosse.*' Lel. Coll. iii. 193. It appears, however, by the 
Promptorium, that the appellation crocbrb denoted also the bearer of a pastoral staff, 
or crosier. In this sense Higins, in the version of Junius' Nomenclator, 1585, renders 
** lituutf a crosier*8 staffe, or a Bishop'8 staffe." 

' This word, signifying a staff with an hooked ehd, is still retained among the pro- 
vincialisms of Norifolk and Suffolk, and is traced by Forby to the Belg. crom, uncus, 
Tusser speaks of a ** dung-crome,*' and Jamieson gives crummock, or crummie-staff, a 
stick wiUi a crooked head. Ang. Saz. crumb, curvus. 

* Forby gives crop, as the name applied to the craw of a bird, Teut. krop, stomaehut ; 
acoording to Jamieson it signifies the same in N. Britain, and also the human stomach. 
Ang. Saz. cropp, gutturis vaicula. 

* ** K croppe, ctma." cath. angl. Chaucer uses this word repeatedly, signifying 
the topmost boughs ; bo likewise Gbwer, alluding to the confused state of affairs in the 
latter part of the reign of Richard II. says, 

" Nowe stante the croppe Tnder the rote, 
The world is chaunged ouerall." Conf. Am. Prologue. 

Crap has tfae same signification in theNorth, as given by Jamieson. Ang. Saz. crop, eima. 
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CftoppfeRK, or crowpyn' (croper, 

K. p.) Posiela^ nAtektf 6ath. 
Cropon' of a beste (croupe or 

cropon, H. p.) Clunie, 
Crossb (cro8, K. H.) Crtuf. 
Crosstddb. Crucengnahu. 
Croppe of a tre or other lyke (crote 
• of a tiufe, K. H. p.) Glebi' 

cukif glebulaf cath. glebdUu 
Crowdb, iostrument of masyke.' 

Chorus. 
Crowde, barowyr. Cenivectorium, 

Nota supra in barowe. 
Crowdb wythe a barow.* Ctntf* 

vecto, 
Crowdyn', or sliowen (xowyn, h. 

sboue, p.) Impello. 
Crowdynge, caryyngre wythe a 

barowe. Cenivectura. 
Crowdynge, or schowynge. PreS' 

iurOy puleio. 
Crowb, byrde. Corvue» 



Crowefote, herbe. Amarueca^ 

vel amarueca emeroydarum^ 

pee 0orvu 
Crowen, as cokkes. Gallicanto» 
Crowken, as cranes. Gruo. 
Crowken, as todes, or frosshet 

(froggis, p.)' Coaxo. 
Crowne, or corowne. Corona* 
Crownere, or corownere. Co» 

ronator. 
C(r)owper, «ipra tncRowpoN'. 
Crowse, or cruse, potte (crowce, 

or crwce, p.) Amuloy c. f. 
CuRDB (crudde, k. h. p.)« Co* 

agulum. 
Cruddyd. Coagulatus, 
Cruddyn'. Coagulo. 
Cruel, man or beste. Crudelisf 

severuSi truculentus, 
Cruel min(i)ster. Satellesy uo. 
Cruelte. Crudelitast severitas, 
Cruett.^ Ampulla, phiola* 



* The crowde appears to haye beeii a six-stringed instniment resembling a iiddle, 
oalled in Wales crwtb, and in Seotland cniit. Fortunatus, Bishop of Poitiera , who 
wrote at the dose of the Vlth centnry, enumeratlng the kinds of mnsic peculiar to 
different conntrieB, nses this ezpreBsion, " Chrotta Britanna placei.** Carm. lib. vii. 
c. 8. In the WicliiBte version, Judges zi. 34 is thus rendered, "Forso^e whanno 
lepte tnmede ajen — his oon gendrid dou^ter cam to him wi> tympans and croudis." 
Tbe word occnrs again, Luke z?. S5. " Coralla, a crowde. CoralduM, a crowdere.'* 
Vocab. Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. *' A crowde, coriM, lira ,- Coritta, qui vel que eanit in eo.*^ 
CATH. AMOL. *' Croude, an instruiuent, rebecq. Croudar, iouevrderebeeq.^^ palso. The 
English interpretation of the Equivoca of Joh. de Garlandia gives ** ehorue, crouthe.** 

* Of the barrow, osUed in the Romance of Sir Amiloun a *' croude wain,*' and still 
eaUed in the lUwtem Counties a crad-barrow, some notice has been taken under the 
word BABOWB. The use of the verb occurs in the following passage, after the descrip» 
tion of die leprous knight being plaoed in the barrow, 

** Then Amoraunt crad Sir Amiloun 
Thurch mani a cuntre vp and down.*' Amis and Amiloun. 

Moore gives the rerb to crowd as signiffing in Suffolk to push or shove. 

* This term, as weU as several others of synonymous meaning, appear to be onoma* 
topeias, and to be traeed to tbeir similarity of sonnd to the noise whicfa thej ezpress. 
The Medolla ezplains eoam to be *' vo9 ranarum, croudynge^ of padokys." Palsgraye 
gfves '' to erowle, erouUl^, My bely crowleth, I wene there be some pidokes in it.'* 
Qatqi&iiys, ** hia beM sa^eth a great crowlysga, patitur botkaryffmon.** In N. 
i@jfhi.to erood» aeoor^lpf tb RoddJman, ilgnifies the noiseof frogs. , See Jamieson. 

* *^Aeraddt,kuidMeta;eiifttlhm." catb. anol. "CraddesofmylkeffMl/ef.^PALSo. 

* The veiaels which contained the wine and water for the lervice of the altar werO' 
CAM. SOC. P 
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Crumme. Mka. 

Crumm* brede, or o]>er lyke (crum- 

myn, k. h.^ Mico. 
Cruschylbone, or grystylbone 

(crusshelly p.)' Cartilago. 
Cruschyn, or quaschyii'. Quasso. 
Crusshyn' bonys. Ocillo, ug. 
Cruskyn', or cru8ke,coop of er|)e.^ 

Cartesia* 
Cruste. Crtistum, uo. 



Cu, halfe a farthynge, or q. (cue^ 
F.y CalcuSf c. F. mintUmm, 

CATH. 

CuFFE, gloYe, or meteyne (mytten, 
p.) Mitia {ciroteca, ji) 

CuKKOW,byrde(ciikhewybryd, r.) 
Cuculua. 

CuKKYNGB, or pysynge vesselle. 
Scaphium^ UG. in aeando. 

CuKSTOKE, for flyterys, or schy-* 



called cruets, in Latin phiala, urceolit amululat in French burettes, ehetmeties, 8ce. 
The Constitations of Walter de Cantilape in 1240 require that in ererj church there 
shoald be " du^ephial^f una vinariat altera aquaria ; ** and at the Synod of Ezeterin 
1287 it was ordained tbat tbere ahould be *' irea phiala.*' Wilkins, Concil. i. 666, ii. 
139. Among the costlj bequests of the Biack Prince in 1376 to our Lady*B altar at 
Canterbury, are menlioned ** deux cruetz taillez eome deujc angele», pureervirhmetme 
Vautier perpetuelemeni,** Horman, under the head of things aacredy Baya» " Haye 
pare wyne and water in tbe cruetteB, omii/i«.*' 

1 In Norfolk, according to Forby, crish or cruBh aignifieB cartilage, or Boft boneB, 
and in Suffolk cruBsel or BkruBBel has a similar meaning. Ang. Saz. griatl-ban. 

s Thifl term is derived from the old French word creueequinf which Bignifiea a drink* 
ing cup. In a MS. Inventory, dated 1378, 1 Ric. II. in tbe poBBeBsion of Sir Thomas 
PhillippB, are enumer^ted ** Unpetit cruekyn oue lepee et le eouercle d^argent enorre 
et eym\ Un eruekyn de ierre gamie d^argenty Sfc, Un pot d*ttrgent blane au gugee 
d*un eruekynf oue ie eouercle eanz pomelte. Un cruakyn de terre couere de quir bende 
en la tumete d^or et ie couercle d'or,** Among the ** pertineneia prompttMrio,** in 
Vocab. Harl. MS. 1002, occur ** comuot horne cuppe, />t>anutf, cnukyn.** 

s The smallest Anglo-Sazon coin was tbe styca, of which two were equal to a far* 
thing. Ruding observes that the stycas appear identical with the " mtnii/a,** Domesd. 
i. f. 268, and the passage rendered in the Sazon Gospels, '*twesen Btycas," is in the 
Wickliffite Tersion, ** tweie mynutis, that is a farthing.*' Mark, zii. 4S. See mtnutk 
hereafter. In Duiicombe's Hist. of RecuWer is given a mortmayn grant, dated 13 
Henry VI. 1435, in wbich half a farthing is named as a portion of rent paid to the 
Hospital of Herbaldowne, namely, " zxv schelynges, and the halfin dell of an fferdyng 
of rente, and rente ^ldynge of a quat* of berr', and an henne and a half, a certell («or- 
eella) and \>e iij parte of a certell,'* &c. Bibl. Top. i. 151. At the time howerer that 
the Promptorium was compiled it does not appear that there was actually a coin of 
this value ; the mite, as well as its equiTalent, called here a cu, were merely termB 
retained in calculation, and tbe latter wbb commonly used at Oxford at a mach later 
period. It ifl thus ezplained by Minsheu, who completed his first edition in that 
University. ''A cue, i. halfe a farthing, bo called becauBe they set down in the 
Battling or Butterie bookes in Ozford and Cambridge the letter q. for halfe a farthing, 
and in Ozford when they make that cue or q. a farthing, they Bay, Cap my q. and maka 
it a farthing, thns q*. But in Cambridge they use this letter, a little b. for a farthing, 
and when they demand a farthing bread or beare, tbey say a seize of bread or bea^.- 
Latini ealcue, a cue of bread." The abbreviation q. did not, it plainly appears, alwaya 
Btand as at present for guadratu, a farthing, but denoted a value of only half that amoont ; 
and it seems poBsible that cue or q. may have been an abbreviation of " ealeue, quartm 
yiara oboli.** ortvs. The term cne occurs in Beaumont and Fletcber. See NaresU 
Glossary. 
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derp (cukBtolle, k. cucstool, 
H.)' Turhuscetumj cadurca, 
CuLLTN* owte. SegregOy legOy 
separo {eligOy K.) 



CuLLYNGE, or owte schesynge 
(owtclesyng, k. chesyng, h. 
chosinge owte, p.) Separaciot 
segregacio. 



1 «• Terbichetum, a cokstole." ortus. " Cokestole, cnckestole, *e//e a riealdee" 
PAL80. The earlieet mention of tbie mode of pnnishing female offenders occurs in tho 
lawa of Chester in the time of Edward the Confessor, as stated in Domesd. i. f. 3f)2, b. 
The flne for naing false measures was fized at 4 shillings ; ** similiier malam eervisiam 
faciens, aut in caihedrd ponebatur ttereoris, aut iiij tol, dabat prepositis.** It was 
called in Ang. Sax. ** scealfins-stol, telta urinatoria, in qud rixosts mulieres sedentes 
aquis demerffebantur.** soifNBR. The pillory for male offenders, and cucking-stoolfor 
females, were essentially appendant to the view of frank-pledge, or Leet : inquest was 
ordered to be made respecting the sufficient provision of both, by the Stat. assigned to 
51 Hen. III. c. 6 ; and among the " Capitula EscaetriCf*'' one of tbe duties of the 
Escheator is declared to be inquiry ** de pilloriis et tumbrellis sine licentid Regis IS' 
ffatis.** Stat. of Realm, i. 201, 240. It was termed, perbaps from its resemblance to a 
warlike engine so called, trebuchet, or trebuchetum. See hereafter trebget for werre. 
By Bracton it is spoken of as tymborella, and in the Statutes tnmbrellus, appellations 
likewise derived from its construction. An instance of the jealousy with which any un- 
anthorized assumption of this manorial right of punishment was repressed, occurs in 
the Chron. of Jocelin de Brakelond, p. 38, where it is related that about 1190 certain 
encroachments were made on the privileges of the Abbot of St. £dmund's Bury, in tbe 
manor of IUegh ; " levaverunt homines delllega quoddam trebuchet adfaciendamjusti' 
eiam profatsis mensuris panis vei bladi mensurandi, unde conquestus est abbas.** Thii 
punidiment was chiefly inflicted in early times on brewers, who are spoken of always as 
females, for any transgression of the assizeofale, " Braciatrix (paciatur) trebuchetum 
9ei easHgatorium t** in Scotland it was used in like maoner. Stat. of Realm, i. 201, 
and Skene'8 Reg. Majest. It became subsequently the punishment of scolds, and 
women of immoral or disorderly life ; thus in the town of Montgomery such offendera 
were adjudged to suffer the penalty *' de la Goging-stoole,*' as appears by a MS. cited 
in Blounfs Tenurea; in the Leet Book of Coventry mention occnrs in 1423, of the 
'* cokestowle made apon Chelsmore grene to pnnysche skolders and chidders, as y" law 
wyll : " and items of account are found so late as 1623, which show that the punish. 
ment still continned to be used in that city. Of the '* coke>stool " at Norwich, which 
was to be proyided by the gild of St. George, see Blomf. Hist. ii. 739 ; an account of 
ezpenses connected with another at Kingston-on-Thames is given in Lysons^s Cut. 
i. 833 ; and in Lord Braybrooke*s Hist. of Audley End, p. 261, are mentioned payments 
•o late as the year 1613, at Saffron Walden, where the scene of such punishments at the 
end of the High Street is spoken of in 1484 as the "cokstul hend.*' In 1555 Mary 
Qaeen of Scots enacted that itinerant singing women should be put on the cuckstoles 
of every burgh or town ; and the first Homily against contention, part 3, published in 
1562, sets forth that ** in all well ordred cities common brawlers and scolders be pun- 
ished with a notable kind of paine, as to be set on the cucking-stole, pillory, or sucb 
like." An original cucking-stool, of ancient and rude construction, was preserved in 
the crypt under the chancel of St. Mary*s, Warwick, where may still be seen the three- 
wheeled carriage upon which was suspended by a long balanced pole a chair which could 
readily be lowered into the water, when the cumbrous yehicle had been roUed into a 
oonvenient situation. This chair is still in ezistence at Warwick. Another cucking. 
itool, differently contrived, may be seen at Ipswich in the Custom House ; it appean 
to have been nsed by meaos of a sort of a crane, whereby the victim was slung into 
the riTer, and is represented in tbe Hist. of Ipswich, published 1830, and Gent. Mag. 
Jan. 1831. More detailed information on this curions subject will be found in the 
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CuLMB of a Bmeke (of smeke, 

H. p.) Fuligo, 
(CULPOWN, K. culpyn» h. p.)* 

Culimmf scissura^ 
CuLRACHE, smerthole, herbe (cul- 

ratche, h. p.)' Persiccaria. 
(CuLTER'for a plowe, p. CultrumJ) 
CuM, or come (cTmnyn, k. cvmne, 

H.) Venio, 
CuM AFTER,orfolow(cvmnynaftyr, 

K. cvmne, h.) Succedoy sequor. 
CuM DOWNE. Descendo, 
CvM YN. Ingrediory introeo, 
Cvm' too. Advenio, 
CuMLY (or semely, p.) supra in 

COMELY. 



CoMLY, or cnmlywyse. Decenler* 

(CuMLiNGE, or newe come, k* pw* 

AdventunuSf UG. inquilinus,) 

(COMMAWNDEMENT, R. H.P.ilfafl* 

datum, preceptum,) 
CuMNAWNTE (comnawnt, k. cik- 

naunt, p.)* Pactumy Jedusr 

convencio. 
(CuMNAWNTE brekere, R. Pidi* 

fragus.) 
Cumnawntyn', or make a cnm- 

nawnte. Convenio^ pango. 
C UM p A N Y. Comitivay agmen^ 

turba, turmay conturbemiumy 

cetus {conventiculum^ proprie 

malorum^ p.) 



GloMaries of DncBnge, Spelman, Blount, and Cowel ; as also in Brand^s Popular Antiqa. 
Si. 441. The term flyterys, here applied to contentious persons, does not occur again 
in tbe Promptorium, but only the verb flytxn or chydin. See hereafter kukstolb. 

> Calpon, derived from the Latin eQlpo^ or the French eoupont a shred, or any por- 
tion cut off, is a term not uncommon in the early romances. 

** Al to peces thai hewed thair sheldes, 
The culpons flegh out in the feldes." Ywaine and Gawin, 641. 

Hoveden, speaking of the livery allowed to the King of Scotland at the court of King^ 
Richard in 1194, says he had *' 40 grottos longot eolpones de dominicdeandeldRegis** 
Chaucer say s of the long hair of the Pardoner, which hung ' ' by vnces " on his shouiden, 

" FuU thinne it laie, by culpons one and one." Cant Talea, Prologue. 

*' Cttlpon that troute '' ia given as the proper term of the art, in the " Boke of 
Kerving,** 1508. ** Culpit, a large lump of any thing." porby. 

s The Persicaria hydropiper, ^nn. was called culrage, from the French, " eurage^ 
culraget the hearbe water-pepper, arae-smart, killridge or culerage." cotgb. Ita 
aphrodisiac properties are thus alluded to by Piers of Fulham, 

" An erbe is cause of aU this rage 

In our tongue called culrage.*' Hartshome, Metr. Tales, 133. 

B See C01IBLTN6B. Sir Ywaine, when he had long time left the lady whom he had 
cspoused in a foreign land, is caUed by her messenger, " an unkind cumlyng.** Ywaine 
and Gawin, I6S7. ** Komelynge ** occurs in Rob. of Gloucester ; ''comlyng," R. Brunne. 

* Cumnawnte or comenaunt are perhaps corruptions of the French eonvenant, Iii 
Sir John Howard*s Household Book, entries frequently occur of agreements made with 
domesticB or artificers, always eipressed by the term comenaunt. In 1464 his stewardl 
made the following note : ** My master made comenaunt at Fressefeld with • . , • 
Carpenter, y* he schalle be wyth hym this xii monyth, and he shalle havein mony xzzt. 
and a gowne, and his comenaunt begynnith the iiii. yer of the Kynge, and the nezl 
Monday before myhelmesse.*' Household Ezpenses in £ngland, presented to theRoz- 
'burgbe Club by B. Botfield, Esq. Palsgrave gives *' comnant, appoyntment, cofttceiuifir. 
To oronaunt, conuenancer; that that I comnaunt with you shall be parfourmed.** 
Compare breke couenant above, p. 50, in which instance, if the correct reading be 
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CoMPANYABLE, or felawble, or 

felawly. Socialis, 
K^UMPAS, or sercle, p. GirusJ) 
CuMPASSE, instniment. Circi- 

ntif , circuhu^ machina, 
CuMPASsYN'(cympacjfii, k.) C»r- 

cino, 
CuMPLYNE.* Compleioriufn. 
CuNDYTE of watyr. Conductw^ 

aqueductuty aquagiumj c. f. 
CuNE, or money (coyne of mony, 

K.) NummUma^ assarium^ c. f. 
CUNNE, or to haue cunnyng^ (can, 

supra in cone, p.) Scio. 
(CuNNYNGE, K. p. Sctencic^) 
CuNGB, or yeve leve (cmigyii, or 

zeue leue, k. h. p.)* Licencio. 



CuNOYRyfysche. Coii^^rttf, COMM. 
CoNiURYN*, or cuniowryn'. Con- 

juroy adfurOf exorcizo. 
CuNiURYD, or con(iu)ryd. Con* 

juraiu», 
CuNiuRYNGE, or coniurynge. 

Conjuracio. 
CuNSTABLE. Constabulariue* 
CuNTENAWNCE (or cherc, p.) 

Vultus. 
CuNTRE. Patria. 
CoNTREMANN, or womann*. 

Compatriota {patriota^ K. p.) 
CuppE. Ciphusy patera^ cuppa* 
(CuppE of erthe, p. Carthe'* 

sia.) 
CUPBURDE.' Abeicus, c. F. 



conaenant, it will aceord perfectly with the French word. In the Romance of Sir 
Amadas, ** conande " occurs in the Bense of a covenant : 

" The conande was gnd and fynne.** Weber, Metr. Rom. line 700. 

In Mr. Rob8on*8 edition the word is printed ** conand,'* possibly a contraction of 
" conenand,** which ia foand in the context. See stanzas 63, 64, the Antars of Arther, 
it. 16, and Avowynge of King Arther, t, 38, where occnrs the same word ** coaand.*' 

1 Compline, called in Latin Con^Morium, eompMa, or eomplenda, ** quod eatera 
diuma ojicia eompM et elaudit,** duc. is the senrice with which in monastic estdb- 
lishments the day closed, after which, by the rale of St. Benedict, all converse was 
forbidden. It was called in Ang. Sax. niht-sanSt veapertina eantio, eompMorium, and 
Abbot .£lfric speaks of it in his pastoral Epistle translated from Latin into the lan* 
gnage of England, by order, as he states, of Abp. Wnlstan. The seven canonical honrs, 
tiiat the fonr synods had appointed for dkily senrices of praise to God, are in thia 
epistle stated to be matins with the after song appertaining thereto, prime, tierce» sextf 
none, vespers and compline (niht-sans). Ancient Laws and Institutes, ii. 377. See 
also the Regnlaris concordia Angl. nationis monachorum. Amalarias says, *' eon^lo^ 
torium ideo dieitur ^ia tti eo eompletur quotidittnw unts eibi vet potua, te» loeutia 
eemmttntt.*' De Ecd. Offic. lib. iv. c. 8. The hoor of compline is stated by FaUer, 
in his Charch History, B. ri. 378, to ha?e been at 7 o^docky bnt in Davies' ritei o£ 
the Chnrch of Darham, it is fixedjit an earlier hoar. 

> CuNTi, Ms. Tbe yerb cangyn is erideotly derived from the low Latin eongears^ 
and French congier, signifying to send away, to gire license to depart. 

> In the Commentary on the Eauiv. Yocab. Interpret. of Joh. de Garlandiaa6ae«sis 
explained to be the marble table whereon, in the feasts of the ancients, the cups were 
placed, ** apud modemoa fit de aliie lapidlbut, live de lignie arlifieioee eonjunetis, si 
voeatur a cupborde.** The cupboard was, io the more common sense of the word, an 
open buffet, whereon a rich display of plate was made, such as Hall and other chron- 
iders describe frequently. It was also sometimes closed with doors, as nsual at the 
presenttime; such as in the will of Elizabeth Drury, in 1475, is called a "cupbord 
with two almeries.'' Rokewode*s Hund. of Thingoe, 284. The livery cupboard, often 
mentioned ta accoiusta and ordinances of household, was open, and fumished with. 
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Currayyn' horsye, or o^r lyke. 

Strigillo» 
Currayyn' ledyr. Cociodioj 

KYLW. (corrad^y Pi) 
CuRSER, or cow(r)8er. JSguus 

cahcdius, 
CuRATE. Curatus, 
CuREy or charge. Cura. 



CuRFu.' Ignitegium. 
CuRYN*, or hyllyn' (cuueren, w.) 
Operioy cooperioy tego^ velo, 

CATH. 

Curyn', or heelyn* of seekenesse 
(holyn, K. H.) SanOi curo, 

CuvERYNGE, OT hyllynge, or 
thynge |2at hyllythe (curyng. 



shelres, whereon the ration called a livery, allowed to each member of the household 
was plaoed ; and in well ordered families every dormitory appears to have been snpplied 
nightly with a substantial proYiaion. In the oontract for building Hengrave Hall, in 
1538, ifl the following clause ; '* the hall to have ii. ooberdSf one benethe at the sper 
(screen) with a tremor, and another at the hygher tables ende without doors." Pali- 
graTe giyes *' cupborde of plate, or to sette plate upon, huffet: cupborde to putte meate 
itt, dre9$ouer, Methinke my cupborde is ungarnygshed, nowe I wante my salte celler.'* 
CotgraTe renders ** B^ffet, a court-cnpboard, or high standing cnpboard; aiso a cop- 
board of plate. Xhreuoir, a court cupboord (without box or drawer).'' 

' The origin of the curfew in England is genendly ascribed to the Conqueror, by 
whom it was imposed in token of servitude, but the assertion seems to rest on no snf- 
fident authority, and no mention of the usage oocursin the Stat. de nocturnis custodiis. 
Andent Laws and Instit. i. 491. Dr. Henry obserres that the custom prevailed, 
at the time of the Conquest, in France, and probably in all the countries of Europe, 
and was intended merdy as a precaution against fires, st a time when dties were con- 
itnxcted chiefly of wood. • It has been stated also that the custom was abolished by 
Henry II. The Statutes of the City of London, 13 Edw. I. enjoin that no one shall 
be found in the streets **apree coeverfu pereoriS h Seint Martyn le gfraunt." Stat. of 
Realm, i. lOS. Couvre /eu, or car/6u in France was rung at 7 in the evening, but in 
lome placei at a later hour in summer, and there was also a bell at daybreiJc. See 
Pasquier, iy. 18, and Menage. In England tbe hour of ringing the curfew was eight, 
Wats, howeyer, gives nine as the hour in summer ; that hour is so named in ** the 
Merry Deril of Edmonton,** and it was the customary time in Scotland, as appean 
by Act Parl. 13 James I. 1419f but subsequently was altered to ten. Theusage of the 
cnrfew is still retained in the Universities, and many towns and Tillages in England, ai 
ii likewise the custom of ringing a bell at day-break, or four o'clock. At Lynn, where 
the Promptorium was compiled, the largest bell of the principal churches is stiil tolled 
at six, both morning and eTening, and serves as a signal to labourers and artizans. The 
aaiutatio angelica, commonly called the angetue, was redted daily moming and evening, 
** ad puUaiionem iffnitegii,*' an institution ascribed to St. Bonaventure, but more 
probably, as Ducange obsenres, to Pope John XXII. at the Council of Sens, 1320. 
in the Statutes of Lichfidd Cathedrai, it is ordered as follows: ** Eet autem ignite- 
ghtm gudlibet nocte per annum puUandum hord eeptimd post meridiem, exceptia illie 
feetie quibu» matutina dicuntur poet eompletorium.** In the Institutions of Guarin, 
Abbot of St. Alban's, who died 1195, the curfew is called/7yrt7c;^ftfm. Matt. Paris. The 
Medulla renders *' ignitegium, a coure feu," in the Ortus ^* a fyrepanne," allnding 
perhaps to such an implement for extinguishing the fire, as is represented in Antiqu. 
Repert. i. 89» and which was afterwards in the possession of Horace Walpole at Straw- 
beiTy Hill. «* Courefewe, a ryngyng of belles towarde euenyng, couurifev.** palsg. 
In the Romance of the Seuyn Sages the word is repeatedly written " corfour bell.'* 
VlthTale. ** Curfur, i^iit^«ytt(m.'' cath. anol. See curfare in Jamieson. Spelman 
giTes the Ang. Sax. curfu-beli, but it is not found in Lye. See fVirther on this subject 
Brand*s Popular Antiqu. ii. 136, and Barrington on the Anc. StAt. 133. 
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K. H.) Operculum^ velamentum, 

velameHy tegknen. 
CuRYKGB, or heelynge of seke- 

nesse. Cura^doy sanacio. 
CuRYNGE, or recurynge of seke- 

nesse. Convaleecencia, 
CuRLYD, as here. Crispue. 
CuRLYNGE of here. Criepitudo, 
CuRLBW, byrde. Cotumix, or- 

togametery ortogametra, c. f. 
CuRCE. ExcommunicatiOf ana- 

thema, maledictio. 
(CuRSYD, K. Ejpcommunicaius, 

maledictus,) 
CuRSYN*. Excommunicoy ana^ 

thematizOf ccUezieOf maledico, 
CuRTEYSE. jPocefiMy urhanuSf 

eurialie. 
Ct7RT£SY. Pacecia, urhanitaSf 

curiiilitas. 
CuRTEYNE. Curtina. 
CURTLAOE, or gardeyn'. Olera- 

Wum, curtUagium. 
Cus,or kysse. Osculum, hasiumyC, F. 
CuscHONE (cusshyn, p.) Cus- 

ctno, supinum. 
CusTUM,or Yse. Consuetudo,ritus* 
CusTUM, kyngys dute. Custuma^ 

(usucaptiof p.) 
CusTUMABLE. Soliius, consuetus. 



CusTUMABLY. Consuste, soliU. 
CusTUMMERB. CustumariuSf usu' 

captor, c. F. consuetudmarius. 
CuTTE a-sundere. Scissus. 
CuT, or lote. Sors. 
Cuttyn' (cutte, or cutton, p.) 

Scindo, seeOf cath. 
Cuttyyn' a-way. Ahscindoyreseco, 

amputo. 
CuTTE vynes. PutOf c. f. 
CuTTYNGE of vynys. Putado. 
CuTTYNOB. Scissura. 
CuTTYNGE, ora-voydaunce yn any 

materyalle thynge, (mater', p.) 

or refuse. JResecamen, putamen. 
CuTTPURS. Burscida, et inde 

hurscidium, actus efus, cucufri" 

dramus. 
(CuT PURSiNGE, p. Burcidium.) 



Daffe, or dastard, or he |iat 

spekythe not yn tymeJ Ort- 

auruSf CATH. 
Daggare, to steke wythe men*. 

Pugio (^clunahulumf armicu' 

dium, p.) 
Dagge of clothe. PractilluSf 

CATH. 

Daggyde.* Fractillosus. 



> Hiis term of reproaeh occara in Piera Plonghman and Chancer, 

** Thon dotest daffe, quod she, dnlle are thy wittet." 

Chanoer ntes the ezpresrionB, *' a daffe, or a cokenay,'* in a simikr senie, and^ "be- 
daffed/' madea fool of, 

" Beth not bedaffed for yonr innocence." Clerkes Tale. 

In the <' leconde fyt of cnrtasie " occnra the foUowing adfice : 

" Let not >e post be-cnm \j staf, 
Lest |H>n be callel a dotet daf." Sloane MS. 1986, f. 28, b. 

s Draootdb, if 8. daggyd, k. p. Chaucer, among the costly fashions of the reign of 
Richard II. which are 8atiri2ed in the Parson^s Tale, speaks of " ponnsed and di^ged 
eloAing ; *' this custom of jagging or foliating the edge of a garment had commenced 
in the previous reign, and is curiouslj represented in tiie History of the Depoiition of 
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DaogyiI*. Fi attillo, 

DAOGYSWBYNE.*Zo<^iar,CATH.C.F. 

Day. Dies. 

Day bb day, or ouerj day (or 

daily, or euery day, p.) Quo^ 

tidie. 
Da YYiT, or wexyn day (dawyn, k.)' 

Diesco. 
Days rawarde or byre, or o^r 

lyke. Diarium, c. f. 
Daysy, flowre. Consoiida mt- 

novy ei major dicitur confery 

(cownfery, k.) 



Dalb, or vale. Vallu. 
Dayly, or pley (daly, K. p.)* 

TessurOy c. f. (alec^ deciuSf K.^ 
Dalyauncb. ConfabulaciOf eoU 

locucio, colloquium. 
Dalyyn', or talkyn'. Fahuior, 

confahulor, colloquor. 
D A L K B.^ Vallis {supra in dale, p.) 
Dallyn, or hallesyn (halsyn, K.} 

Amplector, 
Dallynge, or halsynge. ^m- 

plexus. 
(Dalmatyk, k. v.y Dalmatica* 



Richard, Harl. MS. 1319. Archsologia, toI. zz. Chancer uaea aUo the diminatiTe 
dagon ; thna in the Sompnonres Tde the importnnate Frur, who went from house to 
houie to coUect anything he conld lay handa npon, cravea *' a dagon of yonr blanket, 
leve dame." Ang. Saz. " das, anything that ia loose, dagling, dangling." bomn. 

1 A bed-coTering, or a garment formed of firize, or aome materiu with long thmma 
like a carpet, waa termed a daggysweyne ; lodix ia ezplained in the Ortna to 1m " guic» 
guid in leeto sufiponitur, et proprie pannug viUonts, Angliee a blanket." Horman lays, 
*' my bed is oorered with a daggeswaine and a qnylte (jfousape et eentone) some dags- 
waynyshane longe thrumys (fraetilloej and iagg^ on bothe sydes, some bnt onone." 8o 
likewise Elyot gives *' Gausapef a mantell to caste on a bed, also a carpet to hiy on a 
table, some cal it a dagswayne.*' Andrew Borde, in the Introduction of Knowledge, 
154S, pnta the following speech in the mouths of the Frycelanders : 

" And symple rayment doth serue us fuU weU, 
With dagswaynes and roudges we be content." 

Harrison relates in the description of England, written in Essez during the reign of 
Eiisabeth, that the old men in his Tillage used to say, '' our fsthers (yea and we onr 
selnes also) haue lien fuU oft ypon straw paUets, on rough mats couered oneHe with a 
aheet under oouerlets made of dagswain, or hopharlots (I vse their owne termes) and a 
good round log ynder their heads insteed of a bolster.** Holinshed, Chron. i. 188. 

* ^ The dayng of day," Anturs of Arther, edited by Mr. Robson, st. 37. See dawtP. 

* The Conndl of Woroester, in 1240, ordained regarding the Clergy, **nee ludant 
ad aleae vel taxiiloe ;" the latter game was probably the same which is here termed 
DATLT, bnt in what respect it differed from ordinary dice-play has not been ascer* 
tained. Dncange snpposes it may haTe been the same as the French ** trietraCf ludus 
sertqfuiorum.** Horman says that " men pley with 3 dice, and children with 4 dalies, 
astraguiis vei tdiis, Wolde God I coude nat playe at the dalys, aieam. Cntte this 
ilesahe into daleys, tesseilas," 

* Delk, acoording to Forby, signifies in Norfolk a smaU carity either In the soil, ot 
the flesh of the body. In this last sense the gloss on Gautier de Bibelesworth inter- 
prets the expression ^ w eool trousret ia/osssi, a dalke in >e nekke." Amnd. M& 
SSO, L 897, b. 

* Tbe dahnatie is a saered Testment, so namad, according to St. Isidora, from its having 
originated in Dalmatia, and was introduced int6 tfae ChristiBn church by St. SUTCster, 
P.P. in the 4th oentury, as stated by Alcuin, who describes it as " vesthnentum fo fiiocfftiii. 
erueU, hahens in MUtrd suA parte Jlmbriaef dextrd iie carente, ineonsutilei et eum 
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Dame, or hye bankys (dam or 
heybanck. k.) Agger (ttag" 
nunii K. p.) 

Damaob, or harme. Dampnum, 

Damasyn', Ire. Nixa. 

Damasyn', frute. Prunum Da- 
mascenum, coiminella, 

(Damk, k. p. Domina,) 

Dameselle. Domicella» 

Dampnacyone. Dampnojcio* 



Dampnyd. Dampnatus. 
Dampnynge, idem est quod 

dampnacio, 
Damnyn*. Dampnoy condempno, 
Dapyr, or praty.» Elegans. 
Daryn', or drowpyii*, or prively to 

be hydde (priuyly to hydyn, k. 

prevyly ben hyd, H.)* Latito^ 

lateOf CATH. 
Darynge, or drowpynge (drou- 



larffU manids.** It was spedlally appropriated to tbe deacon, who was vested there- 
with at the time of hiii ordination, and therefore St. Stephen and St. Laurence, who 
were deacona of the Chorch, are always represented as wearing thia vesture. A very 
interesting portraiture of the former will be found in a MS. of Xlth cent. Calig. A. 
XXV. In early times the dalmatic was omamented with longitudinal hands» called 
clavi, which were either of gold, as in the illumination just mentioned, or purple ; 
'* Dalmata^ vestis iaeerdotalis candida cum clavit purpureit,** Gloas. S. Isid. Orig. 
Hence the epithets auroetamUf chrysocUnue, and purpurd clavatus. To these banda 
were attached at interrals the plofful^f as exhibited in the illnmination of the Bible of 
Charles the Bald at Paris, ezecuted in the IXth century, engraved in Montfaucon 
Mon. Franc. tom. i, and the splendid work published by the Comte Bastard. See also 
the curious German Missal, Xth cent. Harl. MS. 2908, and the illumination in Cott. 
MS. Claud. A. iii. suppoaed to represent St. Dunstan. In the Ang. Sax. Inventory 
of sacred omamenta given by Bp. Leofric to the church of £xeter about A.D. 1050, 
occur ** 8 dalmatica, 3 pistel roccas.** Mon. Angl. i. S22. These last were probably 
tunicles, vestments appropriated to the order of subdeacon, as was the dalmatic to that 
of deacon ; in effigies and representations that exist in England of ecclesiastics i» pon- 
tifieaiibus, both vestments are almost invariably exhibited. The Legate Ottoboni or- 
diained, A.D. 1368, that if any Prelate neglected to punish the immoral conduct of his 
clergy, ** Bpiicopus a dalmatiete, tunica, et sandaliorum ueu eit euspensus donec 
duxerit qua statuta tunt exequendaJ** Wilkins, Conc. xi. 5. 

1 Drapyr, or party, MS. dapyr, or praty, k. p. Palsgrave giyes ** daper, proper, 
miffwon, ffodin; dapyrnesse, properaesse, miffnotterie.** 

> A very ttsual sense of the verb to dare, in the old writers, is to gaze about, or stare ; 
Palsgrave gives " to dare, prye or loke about me, je advise alentour. What darest 
thou on this facyon, me thynketh thou woldest catche larkes ? *' 

** With woodecokkys lerae for to dare.*' Lydgate, Minor Poemt , 174. 

The same signification has been assigned, by Tyrwhitt and the commentators on 
Chaucer, to an expression occurring in the Shipman's Tale, the true import of which 
appeara above to be made dear. Dan John rallies the old merchant*s wife on the slug- 
gif^esi of her spouse : 

" an olde appalled wiffht, 

As ben thise wedded men, that lie and darc, 

As in a fourme sitteth a wery hare.*' 

Chauoer appears evidently here to use dare in the sense given to the word in the Promp- 
torium of lying conoealed, as an animal in its den, which is termed hereafter dwerx, 
or dowere. " Dilateseo, to biginne to dare. Lateo, to lurk.*' med. Cotgrave givea 
** blotirt to squat, ly close to the ground, like a daring larke, or afTrighted fowle.** 
CAMD. SOC. Q 
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kynge, H. droukinge, p.) Lki" 

tacio (^latitaHOf K. h. p.) 
Darte. Jaculum, telum^ spicu^ 

lum (spilumt p.) 
Darn, or dum (danuiy daren, or 

dom, p.) Audeo, 
DASYD,orbe-dasyd. VertiginosvLS. 
Dasmyn', or messea as eyys (da- 

syn, or myssyn as eyne, H. 

iyen, p.)' Caligo. 
Dastard, or dullarde.* Duri- 

buctius (vel durihuccusy P.) 
Date, fmte. Dactilus, 
Date, of scripture. Datum. 
Dawber, or cleymann'. ArgiU 

lariust bituminariusy kylw. 

linitor (lutory p.) 
Dawbyn'.' Lvmoy muro (banni- 

noy p.) 
Dawnce. Tripudium* 



Dawnce yn a sorte (in serde, P« 

cercle, h.) Chorea. 
Dawncere. TripudiaioTf tri" 

pudiatrix. 
Dawnceledbre. Coralles* 
Dawncynge, idem est quod 

dawnce. 
Dawncynge pype. Caroku 
Dawncyn'. Tripudio, saUo. 
Daunoe(r), or gprete passage 

(dawnger, k. or streyte passage, 

p.) ^rto via. 
(Dawngere, k. daunger', p. 

DonUgerium,) 
Dawngerowse (or strauge, p.) 

Daungerosus (domigeriosus^ 

K. p.^ 
Dawyn', idem est quod dayyn' 

(dawnyn or dayen, p.)* AurorOf 

CATH. 



^ The deriyation of thig word appeara, according to Skinner and Junias, to be from 
Ang. Saz. dwBes, hebest siuitus; the Teut. daesen, tiMffntre, phantasmate turbari i» 
more closely assimilated to it. In the Wicliffite version Gen. xzyii. 1 is rendered 
thus : *' Foresothe Isaac wax eld, and hise i^en dasewiden.'* The word is repeatedly 
used by Chaucer. 

** Thin eyen dasen, sothly as me thinketh.*' Manciple*8 Prol. 

s ** Dmribueeuif )>atn euer opene)> his mon>, a dasiberde." mbd. ** A dayiyberd, duri^ 
buceui.** CATH. ANOi.. *' Dasturde, ettourdy, butarinJ*^ palso. See daffe and DVh- 

LARDE. 

> Palsgrare gives the Terbs ''to dawbe with clay onely ; to daube with lime, pltater, 
or lome, that is tempered with heare or straw. Dauber, placqueur,*^ Forby states that 
a dauber in Norfolk is a builder of walls with day or mud, mixed with stubble or short 
straw well beaten and incorporated, and so becoming pretty durable ; it is now difficuli 
to iind a good dauber. This mode of constructing fences for farm-yards and cottage 
walls is much used in Suffolk, as appears by Sir John Cullum*s account of the process, 
Hist. of Hawsted, 195, and Moore*s ezplanation of theterm ** daabing.*' Theproverb 
giyen by Ray, '* there*s craft in dawbing*' would make it appear that this mode of 
construction was once more generaUy known ; in the westem counties it is still in eon- 
tinual use, being known by the appellations cob, or rad and dab, a curious article oii 
which, and on the use of concrete in building generally, will be found in Quart. Rey. 
▼ol. Iviii., 524. 

4 ** To dawe, diere, dieeceret dietf imperaonale,^ cath. an«l. Tkis verb is nsed 
by Chancer : 

** Thus laboureth he, till that the day gan dawe.*' Marchant*s Tale. 

Palsgrave gives *' to dawe as the day dothe, adjoumer, Vaube se crieve, To dawe from 
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Dawntnoe of the day. Ante- 
lucanum^ c. f. mer. mte luca- 
nuSf qui eurgit ante lucemy c. f. 

UG. 

Dawntyn', iupra wi chersyn'.' 
Daw(n)tynoe, or grete cher- 

synge (daimtinge, or g^reate 

cherisshinge, p.) Focioj cath. 
t}nKriL.Dissencioy8edicioi cath. 
Debate maker, or baratour.* 

IncentoT, cath. 
Deceyte, or begylynge. JFrauSy 

decepciof dolusy meanderj c. f. 
Deceyuable (deceywabyl, k.^ 

Deceptoriu8yfraudulentu8yfat' 

kuc. 
Deceyv AK.Fraudatorytipte8f c.f. 
Deceyvyn'. Decipio^ fraudo^ 

defraudof fiUlo {eupplanto, p.) 
Dede, or detfie, substantyue. 

Morsy letum^ interitue. 
Dede, adiectyue. Mortuue^ de^ 
Junctue* 



Dede, or werke. Factum {accio, 

Dedely. Mortalie. 
Dedely. MortaliteTy letaliter, 
Dedely enmy. Ho8ticu8, c. F. 
Dedelynesse. Mortalitae, 
Dyffamyn' (or defamyn, p.) 

DefamOf diffumo, cath. 
Deffe. Surdue, 
Defawte. Defectue. 
Defawty. Defectivue. 
Defence. Defendo, tuicio^ fnu- 

nimen, munimentumy tutela* 
Defensyn*. DefeneOf munio. 
Defensowre (defendour, k. p.) 

DefeTMor. 
Defendyn*. Defendo, tego, pro- 

tegOy tutOf tutor, tueory cath. 
Defendyn', or forbedyii'. Pro'^ 

hiheoy inhiheo. 
Defyyn* (or broken, p.) mete or 

drynke.' Digero. 
Dyffyyn*, or vtterly dyspyayn'. 



Bwounyiig ; whea a dronken man swonneth, there ifl no better medecyne to dawe hym 
with, than to throwe malnesy in hys face. To dawne or get Ijrfe in one that is falien in 
a Bwonne ; I can nat dawne hym, get me a kaye to open his chawes.'' Compare d a.ttn^ 
or wexyn day. Ang. Sax. dasian, lueescere, 

* Dawnctn*, MS. ** To dawnte, blanditraetareV cath. anol. In N. Britain to 
dawt haa the same signification. See Jamieson. In the vision of Piers Ploughman to 
dannt appears to mean to tame by kind treatment ; the allusion is to the dove which 
was trained by Mahomet to come to his ear for her food. 

" Thomgh his sotile wittes 

He dannted a dowre.'* Yision» line 1043. 

In Norfolk to dannt ia nsed in the sense of knocking down, Fr. dompter, as by Pals- 
grave, '* To dawnte, mate» overcome, je nuUte. Lydgat. This terme is yet scarsly 
admitted in our comen spetche." 

> See BARATOWRB. lu ** the Charge of the Quest of Warmot in enery Warde,'* 
given by Amold, in the Customs of London, p. 90, inquiry is ordered to be made " yf 
tiier be ony comon ryator, barratur, &c. dweUing wythin the warde.'* The term is 
taken from the French, barateur, in low Latin, bar^teriut, which haye the same 
meaning. 

s "To defy, degere, degerere. A defiynge, digetiioJ** cath. anq. This word 
occnrs in Piers Ploughman, where repenting Gluttony makes a vow to fast, and that 

" Shal never fyssh on Fryday 
Defyen in my wombe.*' Uae 3253. See 
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Vilipendo, floccipendo, spemoy 

aspemoTy aporio, c. f. 
Defyynge of mete, or drynke.* 

DigesHo. 
Defyynge, or dyspysynge. Vi- 

lipencioj floccipencio. 
Deffenesse. Surditas. 
Deffe nettylle. Archange- 

lus, 
Defowlyd. DeiurpattiSf macu^ 



latuSf feculentus (dehonestatUTf 

Defowlyn', or make fowle. /n- 
quinoy deturpoy violoy polluo, 

Defowlynge. Deturpacio, ma" 
culaeio, 

Deffe, or dulle (defte, k. deft, 
H. p.)* Ohtusu^t agrestisy 
Aristotelis in politicis {ehes^ f.) 

Deye.^ Androchiuy c. f. 



See alflo line 457* In the same sense it is nsed in the Wicliffite version, and hy Gower. 
To defy has also the signification of disaolve ; thus Master Langfrank of Meleyne in 
ODe of his prescriptions, directs certain snhstances to he componnded, and " make 
pelotesy and defy one of heme in water of rewe." MS. in the possession of Sir Thomaa 
Phiilipps. See ftin, or defyin mete and drynke. 
1 Drynge, ms. 

' Jamieson observes that deaf signifies properly stupid, and the term is transferred in 
a more limited sense to the ear. It is also applied to that which has lost its germi* 
nating power : thus in the North, as in Devonshire, a rotten nut is called deaf. and 
barren corn is called deaf corn, an ezpression literally Ang.-Saxon. An unproductive 
soil is likewise termed deaf. The plant lamium, or archangel, known by the common 
names dead or blind nettle, in the Promptorium, has the epithet depfk, evidently 
because it does not possess the stinging property of the true nettle. 

> ** Androchia, a deye." Vocab. Harl. MS. 1002. *' Adeye, /fndrochius,atulrochea, 

ffcnaiariuSf genetharia. A derye, androchiariumf bestiarium, ffenetheum,** cath. 

ANO. The daia is mentioned in Domesday, among assistants in husbandry, and the 

Sd Stat. 95 Edw. III., A.D. 1351, occasioned by the ezorbitant demand for wages made 

by serrants after the pestilence, enacts that ** cheecun chareiter, caruer, chaceour den 

€arues, bercher, porcher, deye et ious autres tervantz *' should be content with such 

rate of wages as had been previously usual, and serve not by the day, but the year, or 

other usual term. The term is again found in Stat. 37 Edw. III., A.D. 1363, c. 14, 

*' de victu et veeiiiu,** which defines the homely provision and attire suitable to the estate 

of ** < haretiere, &c. bovert, vachers, berchers, porchers, deyes^ et touz auires gardeinz 

dee besies, baiours des bleez, et touies maneres dee gentz d*esiaie de garson, entendantz 

h husbandrie,^^ not having goods or chattels of 40«. yalue. The word is rendered here 

in the translations '* deyars," and " dairymen," and by Kelham is ezplained to signify 

drivers of geese. The Stat. IS Ric. II. c. 4, A.D. 1388, fizes the wag^ of all serrants 

for husbandry, and rates ihe porcher,femme laborer, and depe at vj«. each by the year. 

The word is here translated " deye ** and ** deyrie woman.'* In the Stat. 23 Hen. VI. 

c. 12, by which the wages of such servants were assessed at double the previous rate, 

the term deye is no longer used. It appears by Fleta, I. ii c. 87 > de caseairice, that the 

androchia was a female servant who had the charge of all that pertained to the '* da9ria,** 

and of making cheese and butter. A more detailed account of her duties is given by Alez. 

Neccham, Abbot of Cirencester, A.D. 1213, in his Summa de nominibus uiensilium. 

** Assii et androgia (vne baesse) que gallinis ova supponai pullificancia, et anseribus 

acera subsiemai ; que agnellos morbidos, non dico anniculos, in sud ieneriiaie lacte 

foveat alieno. Vitulos autem ei subrumos (tevlement dentez) ablaciaios inclusos 

teneai in pargulo juxia fenile. Cujus indumenta in festivis diebus tint maironates 

terapelline (pefytaintj recinium (riuerokei) ieritirum. Hvjut (androgie) aulem ututf 
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Deyyn*. Moriory obioy interio^ 

decedo. 
Deytnoe (deying, supra in dethe, 

K.) Defiinctio* 
Dente (deynte, k. h. p.) Lauticich 

C. F. 

Deynte mete. Cupee^ cupium, 

CATH. {deliciey k.) 
Deyrye (deyery, k.) Androchi' 

anumy kylw. vaccaria, andro^ 

chiarium (androchiatoriumJ) 
Dekyn'. DiaconuSf levita. 
Dele, or parte.' Porcio, 
Delare, or he )»at delythe. Die- 

tributor, partitor. 



Delare, or grete almysse yevere 
(elmesjeuer, K. greate almes 
gyuer, p.) Rogatorius^ c. f. 

Delycate, or lycorowse. Deli" 
catus (lautuSf p.) 

Delyce, or deyntes.* Delieie. 

Delycyowse. DelicioeuSf deUca- 
tus> 

Delyn' almesse.' ^ro^o, distrihuo* 

Delytyn', or haue lykyngre. De^ 
hctor^ delectoy c. f. cath. 

Delyuerer. Liberatory delibe- 
rator. 

Delyueraunce. Liberacio. 

Delyueryd. Liberatusy erutus^ 



9ubulei$ eolustrum et bubulei» et armentariis, Domino auiem et suie eollateralibui in 
obeoniit {tupere) oxigallum sive guactum in dmbiie minietrare, et eatuli» in abditorio 
reporitie pingue eerum eum pane fulfureo porrigere.''* Cott. MS. Titus, D. xx. f. 15 b. 
The French interlinear gloss which giyes here baette, signifying a female senrant of an 
inferior class, is not contemporary with the MS. Thia account satisfactorily iUastratea 
Chaacer'8 description of the poor widow who lived on the prodace of her littlefarm, 
her three sows and kinei and one sheep ; her fare was milk and brown bread in plenty, 

" Seinde bacon, and sometime an ey or twey, 
For she was as it were a maner dey.'* Nonnes Priesfs Tale. 

The deye was sometimes a male servant ; thoa in the commentary on Neccham it is 
stated that *' androgia dicitur ab androt, vir, et genet, mulier, quia id offieium exer^ 
e-tur a viro et muliere,** and Bp« Kennett cites the *' eompotut Henriei Deye etuxorit 
de exitibut et provenentibut de dayri.*' A.D. 1407. See the word kcTere in his Glos- 
sary. Palsgrave gives *' dey wyfe, meterie,^* i. e. mitaghre, and Shakespeare speaki 
of the " day woman,*' Love'8 Laboar's Lost, i. sc. 8. See Doace'8 lUostrations. 
Jamieson has discossed the obscure etymology of the word dey. In Gloocestershire 
and the neighbouring connties day-hoase sigmfies dairy honse, and many instanoes are 
met with among names of places. See Hartshome^s Salopia Antiqaa. 

* See hereafter vtjtyndblb, mesare, and haltundbl. In the Rot« ParL A.D. 
1423, mention is made of a *' thredendels, or tercyan," 84 gaUons ofwine, orthe 
third part of a *' tonel." The Ortas gives " tepile^ somdele ofte; tobriohtt, somdele sober.** 
In the Legenda Aar. occars the word ** eaerydeale," which is rendered by Palsgrave "fonl 
tant qu*il y a." He gives also " by the halfe deale, la moitii; any deale, goutte ; nener 
a deale, rient qui toyt ; somdele grete, smaU wyse, quelque peu.** Ang. Sax. dael, port. 

^ In the Legenda Aur. it is reUted of St. Genevieve, that " in her refeccyon she had 
no thynge but barly bread, and somtyme benes, y* whiche soden after ziiiU dayes, or 
thre wekes she ete for all delyces.'* 

> *'To dele, dittribuere^ ditpergere, erogare.** cath. ano. ThisTerb in itsprimary 
use has the sense of division or separation. Thus the Gloss on Gautier de bibeles- 
worth, 

** Car par bolenger (baker) ett teueree (to deled) 

Laflur, enfourfere (bran) ainz demoree,** Anind. MS. 330. 
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Delyvere (or quycke, in bey- 

nesse, p.)' Vivaje, 
Delyveryn*. Libero. 
Delyveryn, or helpyn* owte of 

wooe. JEruOf eripio, 
Dbluar, or dyggar. Fossor. 
DelvynV ^odio. 
Delvynoe. Fossura^fossatura, 
Delvyn* yp owte of the erthe. 

EffbdiOi CATH. 
Demar (or domes man, p.) t/ti- 

dictUor (^judex, F.) 
Demyn*. JudicOf dijudico» 
Demynoe, or dome. Judicium, 
Den, hydynge place. Spelunca, 

kUibulumj specus. 



Den, or forme of a beste. Lus- 

trum, UG. 
Deene, or denerye (dene of de- 

nerye, k.) Decanus* 
Denerye. DecancUus. 
Denyyn*, or naytyn'. NegOy de- 

nego, 
Dentyn', or yndentyn'. Indenio. 
Dbpartyn'.' Difndoypartior. 
DBPARTYN'a-8undyr yn' to dyuerse 

pkcyB. Separo. 
Depe. Projundus. 
Depenesse. ProfunditaSf alti' 

tudo. 
Depbnessb of vatur (watyr, k.) 

Gurges. 



' This word appeara to be taVen froni the French, delhre, and is very frequentlj 
osed in old writerB. ** Induatris, sleyghe, bisy, or deliuur." med. oramm . 

** Deliuerly he dressed vp, er the day sprenged." 

Gawayn and Grene Knyjt, 2009. 

PalsgraTe giyei " delyner of ones lymmes, as they that proye mastryes, souple ; de- 
lyver, redy, qoicke to do anything, agile, deiwrt ; delynemesse of body, souplesse.'* 
Thomas, in his Italian Grammar, rendera ** snello, quicke, deliner. ' betn, or 
plyannte, has ahready occnrred, and bain is atHl naed in Norfolk in the same lense ; the 
word haa also, aa shown by Jamieson, the sense of alert, liyely, actire, or of prepared, 
made ready, as haa been observed aboTe in the note on batntd, as benyi or pesyn. 

* The verb to deWe, Ang. Saz. delfan, appears to have become obsolete in Norfolk, 
and is now rarely used in Suffolk, but the substantiTe delf, a deep ditch or drain, is 
still retained. The verb occurs frequently in early writers. In the Legenda Aur. 
oocurs this expression, ** I hsTe dolphen in the depe erthe ; '* and it is related that 
when St. Donate conjured his wife, after her death, to rereal where she had concealed 
some treasure, ** she answered out of the sepulcre, and sayd, at the entre of the hous, 
where I dalue it." In the Wicliffite Tersion, 2 Chron. xxxit. 10, theexpression occurs, 
''stonys hewid out of >e delnes (e^r quarreris).'* Cott. MS. Claud. E. ii. **Aur\fe' 
della, a gold delfe." Vocab. HarL MS. 1003. Delph and delf occur not infreqnently 
■s names of plaoes in the fenny districts of the Eastem connties. 

* ** To departe, abrogare, d^fungere, separare» Departiabylle, divisibilis, To departe 
membres. To departe herytage, kereeeteere, Departyd (or abrogate) abrogatus, diS" 
plosus, phariseus, seismaiieus, A departynge, Aeresis, divisio, seisma,** &c. cath. 
ANO. In the will of Lady Fitzhugh, A.D. 1497, is the bequest, " I wyl yat myn 
howsehold s*uantx haue departed emag theym a C. marc." Wills and Iut. Snrtees 
Soc. i, 75. So it is said of Christ in tiie Legenda Aur. '* he shall departe the heete of 
the ffre fro the resplendonr and bryghtnesse." PalsgraTe giTcs the Terb, ** to departe, 
deuyde thynges asonder that were myxed or medled together ; departe this skayne of 
threde, damesler. Departe or distribute the partes of a thynge to dyuers persons, meS' 
partir,** Fr. ddpartir, to separate or distribnte, in low LAtin, dispertire. 
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DfiPOSE (depos, or weed^ h. wed, 

p.) Depositum. 
Depriven' or putten* a-wey a 

)>yiige, or takyn' a-way fro 

a-nodyr. Privoy deprivo. - 
Dere. Caru$* 
Derynoe, or no^rynge.* Nocu- 

mentum, gravamen. 
Derkb, or merke. Tenehrosus 

obscurue (jteter^ caliginosusy p.) 
Derkbnesse. Tenebrositas» 
Derkyn*, or make derke or merke. 

ObscurOf CATH. obtenebro, 
Derlynge. Carus, cara* 



Derlov RTHYy idem est quodvERK 

(derworthy, k.) 
Dernel, a wede. Zizania^ cath. 

lolUumm 
Derthe (or derke, p.) Cariscia, 

c. F. 
Derthyn*, or make dere. Ca» 

risco, carioro, 
Desb, of hye benche (desse, or 

heybenche, k. dees, h.)' Sub' 

selliumy c. F. dindimuSf or- 

cestra, uo. c. f, 
Dbscrynge (descryynge, k. h.) 

Descripcio. 



' Tbe verb to dere, or hort, is commonly used by Chaucer, and most writers, until 
the XVIth centnry. 

V Fyr ne ichal hym neryr dere." Coer de Lion, 1638. 

Fahyan observes, nnder tfae year 1194, ** lo fast besyed this good Kyng Rycharde to 
▼ex aod dere the infydelya of Sury.* Palsgrave gives ** to dere, or hurte, or noye, nuire / 
I wyll never dere you by my good wyll. To dere, grieve, bleeer ; a lytell thynge wyll dere 
hym.*' Sir Thomas Browne mentions dere among worda peculiar to Norfolk, in which 
county it still has the sense of sad or dire. See Jamieson. Ang. Saz. derian, noeertf 
demng, laaio. nottnos occars hereafter. 

> The term dese, Fr. deis or daix, Lat. danum, is osed to denote the raised platform 
which was always foond at the upper end of an hall, the table, or, as here in the Promp* 
torium, the seat of distinction placed thereon, and iinally the hanging drapery, oalled 
also seler, cloth of estate, and in French ciel, suspended over it. With regard to its 
etymology, various conjectures have been offered by Ducange, Menage, and others. 
See also Jamie8on*s Dictionary. Matt. Paris, in his account of the election of John de 
Hertford, Abbot of St. Alhan's, A.D. 1S35, and the customary osages on the occasion, 
says, ** soius in rrfeetorio prandebit (eiecius) supremus, haben» vastellum, Priorepran" 
dente ad magnam mensam quam Dais vulgariter appellamui.** Ducange suggests that 
vastelium may here mean a canopy or hanging dais, from Ang. Saz. vatel, tegmen, ttm- 
braeulum. Chauoer, in his Prologue, describea the haberdasher and his companions, 
memhers of a fratemity, and having the appearance of fair hurgesses, such as sit " at a 
yeld hal, on the hie deys.'* Oower speaks of a king at his coronation feast, ** sittend 
npon his hie deis.'* In the Boke of Curtasye, Sloane MS. 1986, f. 17, written 
about the time of Henry VI. a person coming into tbe hall of a lord, at the time of fint 
meat, is advised not to forget 

'^ )>e stuard, countroUer, and tresurere 
Sittand at de deshe [k>u baylse in fere.*' 

In the ceremonial of the inthroniaation of Ahp. NeviU, A.D. 1464, after the Lord and 
the strangers had entered, the marshal and other officers were to go towards the ** hygh 
table, and make obeisance, first in the midst of the haU, ** and agayne before the hygh 
dease." Leland, CoU. vi. 8. 
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Descryyn'.' Describo, 
Desert, or meryte.* Meritunu 
Deservyn', or worthy to haue 

mede or magre (be worthy to 

havyn, k.) MereoTf cath. 
Desbrte, or wyldemesse. De- 

sertum^ solituao. 
Desyre, or yemynge (jernyng, 

H.) Desideriumy optado. 
Desyryde. Desiderattis, optatus, 
Desyryn*. Desideroy opto, af' 

fectOy appeto. 
Deske. Pluteum, quere infra in 

lectron' (amboj k.) 
Despyse (despyte, k. h. p.) 

Coniemptusy despecdo^ impro- 

perium. 
Despysyn'. Despiciojspemo, 
Desteyne (or happe, k. destenye, 

H.) Fatum. 
Destroyere. Destructory dissi' 

pator. 
Dbstroyyde. Destructusy dis- 

sipatus» 
Destroyyn*. Destruo, dissipo. 
Destroyyn' a cuntre (or feeldis, 

p.) Depopulorf depredoy dc' 

vasto. 
Destruccyone (or destriynge, 

k.) Destructioy dissipacio. 
Dette. Debitum. 
Dettere (dettoure, k. p.) Debitor. 



Detraccyon*, orbagbytynge(bak- 

bytynge, k.) DetracdOf oblo" 

quium. 
Detractowrb. Detrojctor^ ob- 

locutor. 
Dewe. Ros. 
Dewle, or devylle. Diabolus, 

demon. 
Devyce, purpose. Seria^ kylw. 
Devydyn*, supra in departyn*. 
(Devyden, or cleuen asunder, p. 

JFindo.) 
DEwYiT, or yeve dewe. Roroy 

CATH. 

(Deuynite, k. h. Theologia^) 
Dew lappe, syde skyn' vndur a 

bestys throte. Peleare^ cath. 
Deuocyone. Devocio. 
(Devere, or dute, k. h. deuour, p.) 

Diligentia^ debitum^ opera.) 
Devowrar. Devorator. 
Devowryn*. Devoro. 
Devowte. Devotus. 
Dyamawnte, or dyamownde. 

Adama^. 
Dyale, or dyel, or an horlege 

(dial, or diholf of an horlage, k. 

orlage, p.) Horoscopus, c. f. 
Dycare (dyker, h. p.) Fossor. 
Dyce. Aleay tessera, tajdllus. 
Dyce play (dicepleyinge, k.) 

Aleaiura^ 



I This verb ii directly taken from the old French deserieTf and is by aome writers 
Qsed to denote the enuntiation, or distinction generally of the combatants by their coat 
armoor, either prerionsly to entering the lUts, or at other times, duties which devoWed 
upon the heralds. 

** Herawdes goode descoverours 

Har strokes gon deicrye." Lybeaui diiconui, line 926. 

In the Vision of Piers Ploughman occun an allusion to the usage that heralds of armi 
" discryued lordes.*' Palsgrave gives ** to descryue or descrybe or dedare j* (acyoni 
or manen of a thynge, blatimner ; Ptolemye hath diicryued y* worlde.'' 
> DanRiTf Ms. Deierti h. deierte, p. 
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Dyce pleyare. Aleator, aleo, 
DycYN',or pley wythe dycys.^^o. 
Dycyn', as men do brede, or oj)er 

iyke (or make square, p.) 

Quadro. 
Dyderyn' for colde.* Frigucioy 

rigeo, 
Dyderynge (for colde, p.) FA- 

gittts. 
(Dydoppar, watyr byrde, injra 

in DOPPAR.) 
Dyche, or dycyde. 
Dyffynyn, or deme for sekyr. 

Diffinioy catii. 
Dyggyn*, supra in delvyn'. 
D Y K E. Fossa, fovea, antrum. 
Dyken', or make a dyke. Fosso. 
Dylle, herbe. Anetum. 



DymKie (or dyrk, k.) Obscurus. 
Dymme, or harde to vndyrstonde. 

Misticus. 
Dymmyn', or make dvmme. Ob- 

scwro. 
Dyrkenesse. Obscu7*itas. 
Dyne, or noyse. Sonitus, stre- 

pitus {crepitus, K.) 
Dyner. Jantaculum, cath. 

{prandiumy p.) 
Dygnyte (or woi-thynesse, p.) 

Dignitasy probitas. 
DynynV Jantor, janfo, cath. 
Dyndelyn*.» Tinnio. 
DYPPYN*yn lycour. IntingOyCATH. 
Dyppynge yn' lyeore. Intinctio. 
Dyryge, offyce for dedemea' 

(dyrge, p.)* Exequie. 



* ** To dadir,.^^ttCfO, «/ eetera ubi to whake." cath. anol. ** Barboter defroid, 
to chi|tter or didder for cold, to say an ape*8 Paternoater." cotgr. Skinner g^ves this 
word as commonly ased in Liocolnshire, '* a Belg. sitteren, prm frigore tremere." 
The Medulla renders **friffUcio, romb for cold.*' In the Avowynge of King Arther, 
edited hj Mr. Robson, to " dedur *** has the sense of shaking, as one who is soundly 
beaten ; and in the Towneley Mysteries, Noah*s wifci hearing his relation of the ap- 
proaching deluge, says, 

** I dase and I dedir 

For ferd of that taylle." p. 28. 

** Didder, to have a quivering of the chin through cold.'* forby. See Brocketfs 
Glossary, the verb dither in the Dialect of Craven, and Hartshorne*8 Salopian 
Glossary. 

s Dymyn», MS. 

s This verb is given in a somewhat different sense, namely, of suffering acutely, *' to 
dindylle, eondolere.^* cath. anol. Brockett gives to dinnel, or dindle, to be affected 
with a pricking pain, such as arises from a blow, or is felt by exposure to the fire after 
frost. In the Craven dialect to dinnle has a similar signiiication. Langham, in the 
Garden of Health, 1579, recommends the juice of feverfew as a remedy for the " earea 
ache, and dindling.'* Dutch, tintelen, to tingle. 

* The office for the dead received the name of dtrygb, or dirge from the Antiphon 
with which the first nocturne in the mattens commenced, taken from Psalm 5 , v. 8 , ** Diriffe, 
JDomine Deus mewt, in cowtpectu tuo viam meam,** In 1421, Joanna, relict of Sir Thos. 
de Hemgrave, directed daily mass to be said for his and her own souls, and the anni- 
versaries to be kept with a solemn mass, ** cum placebo et dirige.^* Among the 
'* coosts laid out at the monthes mynde** of Sir Thos. Kytson at Hengrave, 1540, occur 
payments *' to M' p'sson for dirige and masse, ij«. ; to iiij prists for dirige and masse, 
x\}d. ; to the clark for dirige and masse, xij<f.'* Rokewode*8 History of Hengrave, 
93, 112. The name is retained in the Primer set forth in English by injunction fiom 
Henry VIII. in 1546 ; and this Dirige, from which portions have been retained in the 
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Dysbowaylyn*. Evisceroy ex- 

entero, UG. in enteria. 
Dysbowalynge. Eviscerai^io. 
Dyssiie. Discusj scutella. 
Dysshe berer at mete. Disco- 

ferusy cath. 
Dysshe mete. Disciharium, 
Dyscencyone, or debate. Dis- 

cencio* 
Dyschargyn*. Exonero (deo- 

neroy p.) 
Dyscyple. Discipulus. 
Dyscorde. Discordia, discor- 

dancia. 
Dyscorde yn songe. Disso- 

nancia^ 
Dyscordyn*. Discordo, discrepo. 
Dyscordyn* yn' sownde, or syng- 

ynge, Dissono, deliro, c. f. 
Dyscowmfytyn*. ConJutOy su- 

pero, vinco. 
Dyscowmfortyn' (disconforten, 

j.) Disconjbrto, 
Dyscrecyone. Discrecio. 
Dyscrete. Discretus. 
Dyscurer, or dyscowerer of 



cownselle (discuerer, k.) Ar- 
hitrer, anuhicus, cath. in anu- 
his. 
Dyscuryn' cowncelle, supra in 

BEWREYYN*. 

Dyscurynge of cownselle. Arhi- 

trium, anuhicatus {revelacio, K. ) 
Dyscherytyn', or puttyn' fro he- 

rytage. Exheredo. 
Dysese, or greve. Tedium, gra 

vamen, calamitas, angustia. 
Dysesyn*, or grevyn*. Noceo, 

catii. vexo. 
Dysmembryn*. Dissipo,dispergo 

(exartuo, p.) 
Dysowre, )»at cannot be sadde.' 

Holomochus, Aristoteles in 

ethicis, nugaculus, nugax (ho- 

nilocus, K. homolochus, p.) 
Dyspensyn (disperagyn, k. dys- 

pagyn, p.) 
Dyspensyn*. Dispenso. 
Dyspendyn'. Expendo. 
Dyspenson, be auctoryto, of pe- 

nawnce. Dispenso. 
Dysparplyn' (dispartelyn, k. 



burial service of the Reformed Church, appears to have been only a service of me- 
morial, to be used even on occasion of " the yerea mynde " of the deceased, and com- 
prises a prayer for departed souls in general. " Dirige, seruyce, vigilesJ** palso. 
Horman says, ** he must go to the dirige feste, ad tilieemium,** which is mentioned 
by Harrison in his description of England, written in the reign of Elizabeth, where he 
alludes to the changes thathad taken place in religious ohservances ; *' the superfluous 
numbers of idle waks, guilds, fraternities, church-ales, helpe-ales, and soule-ales, called 
also dirge-ales, with the heathnish rioting at bride-ales, are well diminished and laid 
aside.'* B. ii. c. i. Holinsh. vol. i. There occur items in the Hengrave accounts, 
already cited, which shew the feasting that took place on that occasion. 

' By Gower and other writers dysour is used as signifying a tale teller, a convivial 
jester ; 

<* Dysours dalye, reisons craken.*' K. AUsaunder, 6991. 

Palsgrave renders " dissar, a scoffar, saijftfol,** and Horman says, '*he can play the 
desard with a contrefet face proprely, morionem representat.** Elyot gives '* Panto» 
mtmwf, a dyssard which can fayne and counterfayte euery mannes gei^re. Sannio, a 
dysarde in a playe or disguysynge; also he whiche in countenaunce, gesture, and 
maners is a fole.'' Ang. Sax. dysian, ineptire. 
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dysparlyn, h. p.)* DUsipo^ 

dispergo» 
Dysplesaun(c)e (displesawnce, 

K. H.) Diiplicencia, 
Dysplesyd. Displacatusj im- 

precatusy maleplacatus, 
Dysplbsyn*. Displiceo. 
Dyspoylyn, or spoylyn*. Spolio. 
Dyspreysyn*, or lackyfi'. Culpo, 

vitupero, 
Dysputacyone. Disputacio. 
Dysputyn*. Disputo. 
Dystawnce of place (or space, 

p.) betwene ij thyngys. Dis- 

tancia, 
Dystaunce, supra in debate, 

vel dyscorde (^discidia, p.) 
Dystemperyn*. Distempei'o, 
(DiSTEMPRED, p. Distempera- 

tus,) 
Dystrobelar of ]>e pece (dis- 

turbeler, or distroyere of peas, 

K.) Turhatovy perturbator, 
Dysturbelyn' (diistroublyn, p.)' 

Turboy conturbo. 



Dystrobelynge of pece (dis- 

turbelynge, k.) Disturbium^ 

turbaciOf conturbacio, 
Dysplayyn' a baner of armys of 

lordys, or ofer lyke. Displodo, 
Dysvsyn' a-jenste custome. Ob- 

soleo, dissuesco, 
Dysvsyn, or mysse vsyn a-jeuste 

resone. Abutor, 
(Dysjese, k. dyseje, h. 7>- 

dium^ calamitas,) 
Dytane, herbe. Diptanus, 
(Dytare, vide infra koke, metp 

dytare.) 
Dyte (dytye, p.) Carmen, 
Dyhtyn*.3 Paroy preparo, 
Dytyn' or indytyn' ietters and 

speche (scripture, k.) Dicto, 
Dytyn', or indytyn for trespace. 

Indicto, 
Dytynge, or indytynge of tres- 

pace. Indictacio, 
Dytynge, or indytynge of cury- 

owse speche. Dictamen, 
Dyswere, or dowte.^ Dubium, 



^ Id the WicliflBte version, disperplidf disperpriled, disparplid, and disparpoylid, 
occur in the sense of dispersed. In the coriouB version of Vegecius, attributed to 
Trevisa, Roy. MS. 18 A. XII. the danger is set forth of surprise by an ambushf whiie 
the hoftt is unprepared, some employed in eating, " and somme disperbled and de- 
partede in ol^er besynes." B. iii. c. 8. In a sermon by R. Wimbeldon, as given by 
Foz, A.D. 1389, it is said that ** by Titus and Vespasianus Jerusalem was destroyed, 
and the people of the Jewes were disparkled into all the world.*' Palsgrave gives '* to 
disparpyll, Lydgate, same as disparke, etcarter, ditparser, They be disparkled nowe 
many a mile asonder.*' See hereafter bparpltn. 

' This verb is nsed by Chancer, and occurs in the Wicliffite version. *' And they 
seynge him walkinge on the see weren disturblid." Matt. xiv. S6. So also in the 
version of Vegecius, Roy. MS. 18 A. XII. it is said that a young soldier should be 
taught "that he destrowble nat the ordre of ordenaunce.** Tbe Mayor of Norwich, 
on being swom, made prcclamation ** that iche man kepe the pees, and that no man 
disturble, ne breke the forseid pees, ne go armed.'* A.D. 1424, Blomf. Hist. ii. 100. 

* In the Household Book of Sir John Howard, A.D. 1467, among expenses incurrrd 
for one of his retinue, is entered this item, '* My Lady paid a surgeooe for dytenge of 
hyro, whan he was hurte, \2d.** Palsgrave gives the verb in its more usual sense, " to 
dyght, or dresse a thynge, habiller. A foule woman rychly dyght, semeth fayre by 
candell lyght." Ang. Sax. dihtan, disponere. 

* The place in which this worU is found in the alphabetical arrangement seems to 
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Dyuerse. DivtirsuSy varius, 
Dyversyn', or varyii* (varyen, p.) 

Diversijico, vario. 
Dyuersyte. Diversitasy varie- 

tas, 
Dyuerse wyse, or on dyuers 

maner. Varie, multipharie, 

diversimode, 
Dyvyn* vnder J>e weter. Sub' 

natOy CATH. 



Dyuynyte (or deuynite, j.) 

Theologia. 
Dyyn* clothys, or letyn' (dye, or 

lyt clothes, p.) Tingo. 
Doo, wylde beste (beste of the 

wode, H. p.) Dama (capra^ p.) 
DoAR, or werkare. Fa^tor^ actor, 
DoBELER, vesselle (dische ves- 

selle, K.)^ Parapses. 
DoBBELET, gannent.' Digera^ 



indicate that it was originally written dywere, or diyere, which may be derived from the 
old French, *' diverSf inconstantt bizarre, incommode.** roquef. It occurs, however, 
written as above, in a poem by Humphrey Brereton, who lived in the reign of Hen. VII. 
which has been printed under the title of *' the most pleasant song of Lady Bessy» 
eldest daughter of King Edw. IV." 

** That time you promised my father dear, 
To him to be both true and just, 
And now you stand in a disweare, 
Oh Jesu Christ, who may men trust ! *' 

1 <( A dublar, duaHs, et ceiera ubi a dische.*' cath. ang. The Medulla gives the 
foliowing ezplanation of Parapsis, ** proprie e»t diacu» sive vas quadrangulum, es 
omni parte habens latera egualia, R dohuler/* Tbe term is derived from the French 
doublier, a dish ; it occurs in Piers Pioughman, and is still retained in the Cumberland 
and Northern dialects. See Ray and Brockett. 

* It appears that the compiler of the Promptorium assigned to baltheu», which pro- 
perly signifies the dngulum militare, the unusual meaning of a garment of defence. 
Thus coTE ABMURE previonsly is rendered baltheus, The Catholioon ezplains ** di- 
plois, duplex vesti», et est vestis mititari»,*^ but it does not appear to have been ori- 
ginally, as it Bubsequently became on the disuse of the gambeson, a garment of defence. 
The dublectus mentioned in the Constitutions of Fred. II. King of Sicily, in the XI Vtb 
century, was a garment of ordinary use by nobles and knights, as were also, it is pro- 
bable, the rich garments provided for John II. of France, in 1352, when Stephen de 
Fontaine, his goldsmith, accounts for the delivery of '* unfin drap d^or dedamas, etun 
fin camocas d^ouiremer, pour faire devx doublis.*' At this period wadded defences 
were made in Paris by the armuriers, and the tailors were divided into two crafts» 
pourpointier» and doubletier» ; it was only in 1358 that the Regent Charles, onaccount 
of the use of the doublet becoming generd, permitted the tailors to exercise also the 
craft of doubletier», See the Reglemens sur les M^tiers, edited by Depping, p. 414. 
Sbortly after, however, the doublet appears as a military defence ; *' 25 doublettes, 24 
jakkes," and other armours, are enumerated among the munitions of Hadlegh Castle 
granted in 1405 by Henry IV. tohis son Humfrey. Rymer, viii. 384. The importance 
at tbis time attached to the manufacture of thiskind of armour appears by the privilegea 
conceded in 1407 to the ** armurarii» iinearum armaturarum eivitati» Londonie,** 
Pat. 9 Hen. IV. confirmed 18 Hen. VI. and 5 Edw. IV. It is related that the Duke 
of Suffolk, when murdcred at sea in 1450, was attired in a **gown of russette, and 
doblette of velvet mayled ;'* Paston Letters, i. 40 ; and in the curious inventories of 
the effects of Sir John Fastolf, at Caistor, in Norfolk, 1459, occur " j dowblettis of red 
felwet uppon felwet ; j dowbelet of rede felwet, lynyd with lynen clothe." Archseol. xxi. 
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UG. baltheus, diploisy cath. 

anahatruin, 
DoBELYN*, or dublyn*. Dupplico. 
DocERE of an halle (dosere, k. 

docere, h. p.)* Dorsoriumy 

auleum-, cath. c. f. 
DoDDYD,wythe-owte homy8se(wit 

owtyn homys, k.)' Decomutus, 

incornutus, 
DoDDYN* trees, or herbys, and oJ>er 

lyke- Decomoy capuloy cath. 
DoDDYD, as trees. Decomatusy 

miculus (mutilus, p.) 
DoGGE. Canis. 
DoGGE, shyppe-herdys hownde. 

Gregarius^ cath. 



DoGGYD. Caninus. 

DoGGYDE, malycyowse. Mali^ 

ciosusy perversus, hilosus. 
DoRON*.' Degener» 
DooKE, byrde (doke, K. fowle or 

birde, p.) Anas. 
DooKELYNGE (birde, p.) Anati- 

nus. 
DocKEWEDE. Padella (para-^ 

dilla^ p.) 
DoKET, or dockyd by )>e tayle. 

DecaudatuSf catuld decurtus. 
DocKYD, lessyd or obryggyd. 

Ahhreviatusy minoratus. 
Dokkyn', or smytyn* a-wey the 

tayle. Decaudo, 



S53. See further Sir Samael Meyrick'8 yaluable obserrations on military garmenta 
worn in England, Archseol. zi\. 228. At a later ttme the doublet seema again to have 
become a vestment of ordinary use, the military garment which resembled it being 
termed a coat of fence. " I wyll were a cote of defence for my surete, hricd linthed.** 
HORM. Caxton says " Donaas the doblet maker hath performed my doublet and my 
jaquet, mon pourpainte, et mon paltocgtie,** Book for Travellers. 

^ DoRCERB, MS. ; but this reading is evidently erroneous, and the word is derived 
from the French, dossier, or Latin, dosserium. See DossE, and Dorckre, which 
occurs afterwards in its proper place. In a Latin-English Vocabulary, Harl. MS. 1002, 
f. 144, occur ** auleumf seannarium, a dosure ; *' and another makes the following 
distinction : ** anabatiim, hedosour, doreoriumy syd-dosour.*' Roy. MS. 17 C. XVIl. 
The term occurs in the Awntyrs of Arthure, 431, where a costly paTilion is described ; 

** Pighte was it prowdely, withe purpure and paulle, 

And dossours, and qweschyns, and bankowres fulle bryghte.*' 

Sir F. Madden ezplains it as signifying here a cushion for the back, but in its usual 
sense it seems to denote the hangings or "hallyngs** of tapestry, which, before the 
use of wainscot, were generally used to cover and adom the lower part of the wali of a 
chamber. Chaucer uses the word ** dosser " in a different sense, speaking of sallow 
twigs, which men tum to yarious uses, 

'* Or maken of these paniers, 

Or else hutches and dossers.** H. of Fame, iii. 850. 

Panniers are still called, in many parts, dosses, dorsels, or dorsers. See Ray and 
Moore. Hollyband renders ** hoitef a basket, a dosser.'* 

3 Dodded is used in the North in this sense ; see Brockett, and the Craven Dialect. 
Jamieson gives doddy and dottit with a similar signification. In Norfolk doddy still 
means low in stature. Phillips has dodded, lopped as a tree, and in Suffolk scathed 
or withered trees are called dooted, in the North, doddered, words which appear to be 
derivable from the same source. Skinner suggests ** Belg. dodde, cauli»,fu9tiSt paxilius.** 

> This word does not occur in the other MSS. ; the reading is probably corrupt, and 
from theplacein which it occurs, dooon* may be suggested as a correction. This 
term of contempt seems to be derived from the French *' Doguin^ brutait hargneus.** 
ROQUBF. See Dugon in Jamieson*s Dictionary. 
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DoKKYN, or shortyii. Decurto, 

abbrevioy capuloy c. f. 
DoLE, merke.^ Metay tramaricia, 
DoLE, or dolefulnesse. Dolor, 

dolorositas (^lamentacio, p.) 
DoLE, or almesse yevynge (doole 

of almesse, p.) Roga^ cath. 

erogacio. 
DoLEFULLE. Dolorosus. 
DoLFYNE, fysche. Delphinus. 
DoLLYD, sum what hotte (or 

sumdyl hot, k.)* Tepefactus. 
Dollyn' ale, or oJ>er drynke. 

Tepejacio. 
(Dollynge, k. doolynge, h. 7V- 

pefactio,) 
Dome. Judicium, examen, 
DoME HOWSE. Pretorium. 
DoMES MANNE (domysman, k.) 

JudeXy CATH. 

Doon', or werkyn'. Facio, ago. 
DooN A-WEY. AuferOf deleo, 
Doon' awke (donamys, k. h. p.) 



Sinistro, cath. {malefacioy 

protervio, p.) 
Do GYLE, supra in begyle. 
Do oooDE. Denefacio. 
Do LECHERY. Fomicor (luxu- 

rior, p.) 

Do MAWMENTRYE. Ydokttro, 

Doon' of clothys. Exuo, 
Doo GLOTYNYE. Crapulor. 
Do ON CLOTHYS, or clothyn*. 

Induo, vestio. 
DooN* owTE, or qwenchyD* (lijth, 

K. lyth, H.) Extinguo. 
Do To WETYN*, or knowyD*. /n- 

timoy innotescoy innoteo. 
Do WRONGE a-^ene resone (ayenst 

reason or lawe, p.) Infurior, 

prejudico. 
DooN wykyddely. Nequito, cath. 
Doon' or fulle wroste (done or full 

wrout, H. wrought, p.) Eactus, 

completusy perfectus. 
DoNET.' Donatus. 



1 Agnes Paaton writes to her son Edmund, the lawyer, respecting the dispnte as to a 
right of way, between his father and the Vicar of Paston, who had been ** acordidde, 
and doolis aette howe broode the weye schuld ben, and nowe he hath puUid uppe the 
doolis, and seithe he woUe makyn a dyche ryght oyer the weye." Paston Letters, iii. 
32. Forby givea thia word as still used in Norfolk, the mark being often a low post, 
called a dool-post ; it occurs also in Tusser. Bp. Kennett states that landmarks, or 
boundary-stones, are in some parts of Kent called *' dowle-stones," and explains dole 
or doul as signifying " a bulk, or green narrow slip of ground left unplowed in arable 
land.'* See his Glossarial CoUections, Lansd. MS. 1033. Queen Elizabeth, in her 
Injunctions, 1559, directs that at the customary perarabulations on the Rogation days, 
the admonition shall be given, *' Cursed be he which translateth the bounds and dolles 
of bisneighbor.*' Wilkins, Conc. IV. 184. Ang. Sax. deelan, dividere, 
^ *' DoUyd, defruttu" cath. ano. The MeduIIa renders ** tepffacio, to make leuke." 
* The grammar most universally used in the middle ages was that composed by 
j^lius Donatus in the IVth century, and the term Donet became generally expressive 
of a system of grammar. See Warton's Eng. Poet. i. 281, CIarke*s Bibl. Dict. iii. 144. 
It was printed among Gramm. Vet. Putsch. p. 1735. The rich hall prepared for the 
education of the son of the Emperor was decorated with symbols of grammar, musick, 
astronomy, geometry, arithmetic, rhetoric, and physic. 

** Therinne was paint of Donet thre pars, 
And eke alle the seven ars.'* Seuyn Sages, 181. 

Allusions to Donet occur in Chaucer, and Piers Ploughman. In Sir John Howard*s 
Household Book is a payment, 1466, '< fore a donet for master Gorge, 12<f.** and 
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DoNGE, matrasse.^ Culcitraj ma- 

tracia, lodejr (^Julti^my p.) 
DoNGE, mucke. Fimiis, letamen, 
DoNGE CARTE. Titubatorium. 
DoNGE HYLLE. SterquiUnium, 

Jimariumyforica, 
DuNGEN,ormukkyn'londe. Fimo, 

pastinoy brit. 
DoppAR, or dydoppar, watyr 

byrde.* Mergulus. 
(DOPPYNGE, H. p.)' 

DoRCERE.' Anahatrum. 



DoRE. Ostium. 

DoRLOTT,* Trica, caliend7'um, 

c. F. 
DoRMAWNTE trc (dormawntre, 

K.f Trabes. 
DoRMOwsE, beste. Glis. 
DoRTOWRE. DorCorium. 
DosEYNE. Duodena, 
(DossE, K. p.' Dossorium.) 
DoTARDE (or dosell, p.) De- 

sipio, deceps. 
DoTELLE, stoppynge of a vesselle 



Caxton mentioDS it as one of the books in greatest demand, " George the booke-sellar 
hath doctrinals, catons, oures of oar lady, Donettis, partis, accidents." Book for Tra- 
yellers. ** Donett, Donaius^ a Donett lerner, Donaiista.^* cath. ano. 

^ In the Inventory of Effects of Sir John Fafltolfe, at Caistor, 1459, there appear 
the following items in his own chamber : "j fedderbedde, j donge of fyne blewe, 
i bolster, ij blankettys of fustians, j purpeynt/' 8cc. Archseol. zxi. 268. A previous 
entry mentions a ** donge of purle sylke." 

' The little Grebe is still known by the names didapper, dipper, or dobchickf the 
Mergulus /luviatilis of the older naturalists, Podieep» minor of Temminck. Ang. Saz. 
dop fugel, tnerffus, dufedoppa, pelicanwt, according to the sense in which the word 
occnrs Ps. ci. 7» in the Lambeth Psalter ; but its derivation from dufian, immergere, 
would make the appellation inappropriate to that bird. 

' Porby and Moore mention the word dop, as used in East Anglia at the present day 
to denote a short quick curtsy. Ang. Saz. doppetani mersare, 

^ ** Auleum, dorsarium, coriina, anabatrum, anastrum, dosure or curtayne ; colatC' 
rale, syd-dosonr." Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. ** A dorsure, dorsorium.** cath. ang. 
'* Anabatrum, a cortyne. jiuleum, an hangyn, t. indumentum aule, cortina, or a cor- 
tyne.'* ohtus. M. Paris speaksof the '* dossale, sive tapesium in quopassio S. Albani 
figuratur,** given to St. Alban*s by Abbot Richard, who died 1119. Among the cloths 
of arras and tapestry work belonging to Sir John Fastolfe, at Caistor, enumerated in 
the curious inventories taken about the year 1459, occur several **hallyng8*' of ta- 
pestry and worsted, a term probably synonymoas with dorsure. Archsol. zzi. 359. 
See above, docbre. 

^ Dorlott is taken from the French dorelot, which signifies an omament of female attire 
generally, but here seems to denoteparticularly theelegantnetwork, frequently enriched 
with jewels, in which the hair was enelosed, termed a kelle, caul, or crepine ; or the head 
dress called a volipere, which is mentioned by Chaucer. ** Triea, plicatura vel nexus 
capillorum.** ORTvs. ** Ca/t>nJrt<m, avoliper." mbd. oramm . Inl394 JohannaLabum 
of York bequeaths ** j kyngU, j dorlot, j armari . . . best volet yat se hat, and a red hude 
singill.*' Testam. Ebor. i. 196. Cotgrave gives '*ifoWo/, a jewel or pretty trinket, as 
a chain, brooche, aglet, button, billement, &c. wherwitb a woman sets out her ap- 
parel ; " and by the Statutes of the trades of Paris in 1403 it appears that the craft of 
doreloterie consisted in making fringes and ribbons both of silk and thread. See Ro- 
quefort and Charpentier. 

* A dormant or sleeper is a main beam that, resting upon the side walls, serves to 
support the joists, or the rafters of the roof. It is called in Norfolk adormer. '* TVeine, 
a dorman or great beame.'* cotor. 

7 Doss is at the present time the name given in Norfolk and Suflblk to a hassock, 
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(dottel, H. dossell, p.)» />«- 

cillus, ductilduSf c. f. 
DoTRELLE, byrde. JFingus. 
DoTRELLE, fowle, tdem quod 

DOTARDE.' 

DoTYNGE. Desipiencia. 

DoTONE. Desipio. 

DoTON*, or dote for age. Deliro, 

CATH. in lira, 
Do WE, paste for brede. Pasta, c. f. 
DowRE, wedowys parte (dowary, 

K. p.) Dos (vel perdosj p.) 
DowcET mete, or swete cake mete 

(bake mete, p.)' Dulceumt 

c. F. (ductileuSi p.) 



DovE, culuyr byrde (dowe brid, 

K. dowue, p.) Columba, 
DovE, yonge byrde. Columhella, 
DowYS HOOLE, or dovys howse. 

Columbarj cath. 
DowER ya the erthe (dovwere, h. 

douwir, p.) Cuniculus, 
Do w M E, as a man or woman. Mutus. 
DowNE (of, p.) federys.* Pluma^ 

plumula, plumellay uo. 
DowNE, or downewarde. Deorsum. 
DowNE GATE, OT downe goynge. 

Descensus. 
DowNEGATEof J>e 8unne(ormone, 

h.) or ol>er planettys. Occasus. 



sach as is used in churchi and panniers are in some places called dosses. See 

DOCERB. 

* This name for a faucet appears to be a corruption of duetuluSt whicli in the Latin- 
English Vocab. Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. is rendered '^dosselle/' as the word is more 
commonly written» from the French dofil, doucil, or according to Cotgravei ** doisil, a 
faucet.'* Among the pertinencia profuptuario, in another Vocabulary, Harl. MS. 
1003, is given '* clipsidra, a doselpyn.*' In the Seuyn Sages, it is related how Ypo- 
cras pierced a tun in a thousand places : 

" And tho he hadde mad holes so fele, 
In ech he pelt a dosele.'* line 1150. 

See dottle in Jamie8on's Dictionary, dossel, Craven Dialect. 

3 This word appears here to signify a foolish person, not the stupid bird common in 
Lincolnshire and the neighbouring counties, the Charadrius morinellu», and the repe- 
tition caused by the word *' fowle " isprobably here an error. ** A dotrelle, detipa.** 

CATH. ANO. 

' In the Forme of Curydoucets are notnamed,but '*daryols,**p. 82, seem almostthe 
same ; directions are given in the following recipe, which is taken from Harl. MS. 379, 
f. 41, b. under thehead of ** Bake metis, vyaundefumiz. Doucetez. Take creme a gode 
cupfulle, and put it on a straynoure, l^anne take ^olkys of eyroun, and put )>er-to, and a 
lytel mylke ; )>en strayne it )3<>rw a straynoure in-to a bolle ; |>en take sugre y-uow and 
put )>er-to, or ellys hony for defaute of sugre ; |>an ^oloure it wit safroun ; )>an take )>in 
cofyns, and put in |>e ovynne lere, and lat hem ben hardyd ; )>an take a dyssche y-fas- 
tened on )>e pelys ende, and pore )>in comade in-to )>e dyssche, and fro )>e dyssche in-to 
)>e cofyns, and whan )>ey don a-ryse wel, take hem out, and serue hem forthf!." Among 
the election ezpenses of Sir John Howard at Ipswich, 1467» appears the item in his 
household book, " viij boshelles of flour for dowsetes;'' and in the first course at 
dinner in Sir John Nevile's account of the marriage of his daughter to Roger Rockley, 
in 1526, appear ** dulcets, ten of dish." Palsgrave gives ** dousette, a ly tell flawne, <fa- 
riolle:' 

« DowMB, MS. and k. downe, p. 
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(DowpAR, bryd, k. dooper, h. 
Mergus,) 

DowRYS, or dowryble (dowrybbe, 
K. dovrybbe, H.)* Sarpa, 
costa pasihaliSf c. f. (eostapas- 
talist p.) 

DowcE EGYR,or sowre an(d) swete 
menglyd to-gedyr (dowe soure 
and swete togedyr, k. dovseger, 
H. menkt togeder, p.)^ MuUusy 
€. v.musttSy c. F. dulce amarum, 

DowTE. Duhium. 

DOWTYN*. DubitO, CATH. (Atf- 

sito^ p.) 
Dowtyn' botbe partyes a-lyke. 

Ambigo» 
DowTYNGE. Dubitacio, dubietas. 



DowTEFULLE. Dubius, amhi" 

guus. 
DowTELKS. Indubius, sine dubiom 
DowTELESLY. Induhie, procuU 

dubio, 
DowsTY, bolde, or hardy (dowty, 

K. H. p.)' Audax. 
DosTER (dowtyr, k. doughter, p.) 

Filia. 

DOSTYR IN LAWE. Nurus. 

DowE TROWE (trowghe, p.) Pis' 

tralla, alveus, dicc. 
Draplyd (drablyd, k.) Palu» 

dosus, CATH. (lutulentus, p^ 
Drabelyn' (drakelyii, p.)* Pa^ 

ludo, traunlimo (mc.) 
Draffe.' Segestarium, drascum* 



1 A rybbe is an household implement, which probably received its name from ita 
form, a kind of scraper or rasp used in making bread ; tbua PalagraTe renders ** dow- 
rybbe, ratUseur hpaste»** The term occurs in the gloss on Gautier de Bibelesworth* 

** Vostre paste dount pettreZy (kned H douw) 
De vn rasiuer (a douw ribbe) ie auge (a trow) moundezt 
Le rasiei (a rake) e ie rasier 
Souni diuerseeen iour metier.** Arund. MS. 220, f. S99» b. 

Hence it appears to have served for scraping and cleansing the kneading trough. An* 
other implement, termed likewise a rybbe, was used in the preparation of flaz, See 
hereafter rybbb, and rtbbtn flaz. 

^ In the Forme of Cury, p. 30, will be found recipes for egurdouce, a compound of 
the flesh of rabbits or kids with currants, onions, wine and spices ; and for egurdouce of 
fysshe.-^p. G3, 113. Directions are also given for concocting ** an egge dows,*' which 
seems more to resemble tbe mizture alluded to in the Promptorium, being composed of 
almonds, milk, vinegar, and raisins. Muisut signifies a kind of mead, and dowce egyr 
was probably much the same as ozimel. 

3 *• Dughty, ubi worthy.'' cath. ang. A. Sazon, dohtis, insirucius, 

4 This word is still used in Norfolk, in the sense of to draggle, and a slattern ii 
called a drabble-tail. Ang. Saz. drabbe, /<ECce«. 

^ Draffe, or chaffe, is a word that occurs in Chaucer : 

* ' Why shuld I sowen draf out of my fist, 
Whan I may sowen whete, if that me list.** Persone*8 Prol. 

In the ReYe*s Tale the scholar John complains of being left to lie in his bed *Mike a 
draf sak,** So likewise in Piers PIoughman'8 Vision, where allusion is made to casting 
pearls to swine, it is said that 

** Draf were hem levere, 

Than al the prccious perree.*' line 5617. 

In the Vocabulary, Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. occurs under the head ** ad brasorium per-» 
timeneia, drayiumf draf ;*' and in the Cath. Ang. ** draf, seyitierium, acinaiumf braei^ 
CAM. SOC. S 
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Draffe, or drossey or mater 

stampyd. Pilumen. 
Dragaunce, herbe (dragans, p.)* 

DrcLganciOy c* ^- basilicch dra^ 

centraf c. f. 
•Dragoe (dragy, k. dradge, h. p.)* 

Dragetum, 
Dragge, menglyd corne (drage, 

or mestlyon, p.)' Mixtio (fmx" 

tilioy p.) 
Draggyn', or drawyii'. Trajicioy 

CATH. 

D R aggtnge, or drawyng^.7Vac^tt«. 
Dragone. Dra^co (yel drago, f.) 



Drake, byrde. AnceTf vel ancer 

anatinus. 
D R A M E, wygbte. Dramay dragmom 
Drane. FucuSj kylw. 
Draper. Pannariusy kylw. 
Drawke, wede.^ Drauca^ c. f« 

in hlUum. 
Drawyn*, or drawe. Traho. 
Drawyn' a-longe. Protraho, 
D(r)awyn' a-wey. Abstraho. 
DrawySI' a-3ene (agayne, p.) 

RetraJio» 
Drawe forthe owte of )>e ovyne. 

JSjffumo» 



ptarfftum.** '* Seffisterium, Angliee, droffe." gbtus. '* Draffe, draeqw,** palbo. 
Ang. Sax. drof, airdidus. Matt. PariB haa given a charter of Goarin, Abbot of St. 
AIban*8, dated 1194, in which the word draseum occora, which appean to aignify the 
graina that remain after brewing, caUed in French drasehe, or drague. Compare 
coBALLE, or draase of come, and dbosbb. 

> Nomeronfl virtaes are ascribed by Maoer and otber writen to the herb dragaance or 
nedder'8 tongae, called also dragon wort, addyrwort, or serpentine, aram or aron. Sea 
Roy. MS. 18 A. VI. f. 73. Macer says that " water of dragaonce ya gode to wasshe 
Tenome soris,*' and it appears to haye been yearly distilled in the honaehold of the EUu^l 
of Northamberland, 1511. See Antiqa. Rep. iv., S84. '*Dragenoe, or nedder gryffe, 
draganeia, basilisca, herba serpentina.** cath. ano. 

' Thia word is taken from the French dragSe, a kind of digestiTe and ■tomachic 
comfits ancienUy mnch esteemed. Chaacer aays of the Doctor of Phisike, 

'* Fal redy hadde he his apothecariesy 
To send him dragges, and his lettuaries.** Cant. Tales, Prol. 

* In the Xlllth centary the grains chieflr cnltiTated in England, as appears by the 
acoounts of the bailiff of Uie royalmanor of Marlborongh, Rot. Pip. 1 Edw. I., were 
wheat, "berecom, dragg," or a miztare of TCtches and oats, beans and pease. The 
regalations for the brewers of Paris, in 1S54, prescribe that they shall brew only " de 
grains, c*est h savoir, d^orge, de msstusl, et de dragier R^lemens sar les Arts, ed. by 
Depping. Tasser speaks of dredge as commonly grown in the Eastem coanties. 

" Sow barly and dredge with a plentifol hand." 

*' Thy dredge and thy barlie goe thresh oat to malt." 

fip. Kennett, in his Glossarial coUections, Lansd. MS. 1033, mentions " dredgemanlt, 
malt made of oats mixed with barley malt, of which they make an ezcellent (Tcsh qaick 
sort of drink," ased in Staffordshire. " Dragie aux chevenuFf proTcnder of diTcrs sorts 
6f pnlse mixed together.*' cotob. See mbstltone, or monge corne. 

* ** Drake, or darnylle, zizannia.** cath. ano. The gloss on Gaatier de Bibeles* 
worth makes a distinction between these two weeds : 

*' Le gueray (damel) i crest, et le betel (draoke).'* 

Gerard assigns the name to a spedes of bromus sterilis, which he calls small wild oats, 
in Brabant called draaich, and Skinner saggests that the name maybederiTed '' aBelg, 
droogh, siccus, quia et actu et potentid siecum m/." Drawke or drake is well known 
in Norfolk asid Saffolk, and Forby «ays it ii the common dwmel gnuu, lolium persnne. 
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Drawe fowlys, or dysbowaylyii'. 

Excaierizo^ necc. eviscero, uo. 

{exentero^ p.) 
Drawe lotte. Sorcior. 
Drawyn' owte. Bjftraho. 
Draw en' owt of the sbethe (sbede, 

K. p. scbede, h.) EvcLgino. 
Drawe to. Attreiho. 
Drawyn* or steryn', entycyn' to 

goodenes» or badnes (styren or 

meuen, p.) Allicio, 
Drawb wator, or o]>er lyke. 

ffdurio. 
Drawe yp by ))e rote. Eradicoy 

evello. 
Drawte, or pulle. Tractus. 
Drawte of drynke (draugbt, p.) 

Eauetue. 
Drawte of watjnr owte of a welle, 

or oj^er lycoure owte of a wes- 

selle, idem est. 
Drawe brygge (drawte brydge, 

p.) Superfossoriumy pons trac" 

tilis^pons tractativus, pons ver^ 

satUiSf COMM. 
Dra WTE WELLE. J7a(ii)rftf«n, ug. 

tn haurio, 
Drede. Timor, pavor, terror. 
Dredefulle. Ttmidwt pavidus. 
Dredefulle and ygely (vggly, 

p.) Terribilist horrihilis* 



Dredefulnesse, idem est quod 

DREDE. 

Dredefulnesse, and borrybyl- 

nesse. fforribilitasy terribilitas. 
Dredyn'. Timeoy metuoyformidoy 

vereor, paveo. 
Dreggys, or drestys. Eex. 
Dreggy (dresty, p.) or fuUe of 

drestys. Eeculentust c. f. 
Dreggys of oyle (drestis, p.) 

Amurcch cath. 
Dreggys, or lyys of wyne (drestis 

or lese, p.) Tartarumt c. F. 
Dreeme. Sompnium. 
Dremare. Sompniator. 
Dremyn', or dretcbyii' yn slepe. 

Sompnio. 
Dremynge. Sompniacio. 
Dreme redare. Solutor, cath. 
DRE8aYs\ DirigOf rictonnor (sic) 

KYLW. 

Dressynge. Directio, 
Dressynge knyfe. Mensacukh 

DICC. 

Dressure, or dressynge boorde. 

Dressoriumy directorium. 
(Drestys, drestys of oyle, drestys, 

or lyys of wyne, supra m dreg- 

GYS, K.)' 

(Dretchyn' yn slepe, supra in 
dremyn'.)^ 



1 The MeduIIa renden **feeuia9 « litUe traist, feeuientut, fulle of traiste," (Harl. 
MS. 2S57) ; in the Oitos» " dregges.*' Amurea is ezplained by Elyot to mean '*the 
mother or fomeof aUoyles/' in HarL MS. 1003, ** drastas." PalsgraTe gives ** drestf, 
ftiU of drest, Iteutp." Horman says " the drastys (Jioeee) of the wyne be medicynaUe." 
Ang. Sax. dresten, fatees. 

s This Terb is used by Chancer, and other writers, in the sense of being disturbed by 
dreams. 

" This chaunteclere gan gronen in his throte, 
As man that in his dremms is dretched sore." Nonne*s Priesfs Tale^ 

« And if it 80 bytide this nyght, 
That the in slepe dreche ani wight, 
Or any dremis make the rad, 
Tom ogayn, and say I bad." Ywaine and Gawin, line 480. 

It has also the sense of to dday or hinder, In sereral passages of Chanoer and Gower. 
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Dry fro moyBture. SicctM, 
Drye, or seere. Aridus* 
Drye, as kyne (nete, p.) orbestys 

)>at wylle gyfe no mylke (yeue, 

P.) Exuheris, UG. 
Dryfte, or drywynge of bestys.' 

Minatm, 
Dryyn*. Sicco, desicco. 
Drylle, or lytylle drafte of drynke 

(draught, p.) Haustillus. 
Drynesse. Siccitas, ariditas. 
Drynke. PoiuSypoculum,pocio, 
Drynkare. Potator, hibax^ hiho. 
Drynkyn*. Siho, poto. 
Drynkyn* a-^een* (ageyne, p.) 

RehihOi repoto. 
Drynkyn' a-bowte (drynkyn- 

alowt, K. all oute, p.) Ehiho, epoto. 
Drynkelyn* (drynklyn, h. 

drenchyn, p.) Mergo, suhmergo, 
Dryppe, or drope (drepe, p.) 

Gutta, stilla, cadula^ c. f. 



Dryppyn', or droppyn*. StQlo] 

gutto. 
Dryppynge, or droppynge. Stil' 

lacio. 
Drye scabbe. Impetigo, ug. 
Dryte (or, p.) doonge.'' Merduy 

stercus (menda^ p.) 
Dryvylle, serwawnte.' Ducti" 

ciuSi ducticia. 
Dryve bestys. Mino, c. f. cath. 
Dryvyn, ^wpra in constreynyn. 
Dryvyn', or constreynyd. Co' 

acttts, constrictuSy astrictus. 
Dryvyn*, or ledde. Ductus. 
Dryvynge, or cathchynge (chaa- 

inge, p.) Minatus. 
Dryvynge, or constreynynge. 

Compulsio, coactio, constriccio. 
Drobly, or drubly (drobely, P.)1 

Turhulentus, turhidus. 
Drobly, of drestys. Peculentus, 

c. f. 



See also Piers Ploiighnnan*8 Crede, where the baDeful condact of the Friars is ezposed, 
who desert the rule of their order and ** dreccheth the pnple," lin. 924, 1004. Ang. Saz. 
dreccan, turbare. See Jamieson. 

1 The drift of the forest, agitatio animalium in forettd, is a legal term which 
implied a view taken of the cattle feeding in the chase, forest, or waste, at certain 
seasons when they were driven into an enclosure, in order to ascertain whose they were, 
and whether legally commonable. The Stat. 32 Hen. VIII. c. 13, among various 
clauses, devised for the improvemeut of the breed of horses, directs the drift to be 
made at Michaelmas, and other convenient times, and under-sized horses to be de- 
Btroyed. The word is used by Horman metaphorically, in its more ordinary acceptation, 
'' subtyle dryftis {caliida coiuilia) ought nat to sette a iudge out of the ryght wey.*' 
£Iyot renders " adpulaua, the dryfte of shepe to the water.*' 

* "To dryte, cacare, efferere.** cath. ano. In the WicIiflSte version, Phil. iii., 8, 
is thus rendered ; " I deme alle thingis as drit ; *' andthe word occurs also in Wicliffe*8 
'* Objections of Freres. Freres setten more by stinking dritt of worldly goods, then 
they don by virtues, and goods of bliss." See Jamieson^s observations on the etymo* 
logy of the verb to drite, ejeonerare ventrem. Ang. Sax. sedritan, cacare. 

> Horman speaks of *' a dryuyl or a drudge : he is a very drjfuell, aterquUinium.*^ 
Junius gives in this sense *' drivell or droile, mastigiaf qui ubique expulaus abaetusgue 
^tt. Belg. drevel.*' See droile in Jamieson^s Dictionary. Tusser, in his Points of 
Huswifery, speaks of an under servant in the dairy termed a droy, or droie, whose duties 
appear to have been similar to those of the dete, describedin the note on that word. 

'' Good droy to serve hog, to help wash, and to milk, 
More needfuU is truly, than some in their silk.'* 

■ ^ Chaucer, in the Persone^s Talei says, ** he is like to an hora, that seeketh rather 
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Dromedary, beste. Dromeda- 
riu9 (dromedus, c. f. p.) 

Drope, supra in dryppe. 

Dropsye, sekenesse. Idropis, 

(Dropsy man or woman, p. 
Ydropicus.) 

(Droppyng, supra in drippyng, 

K.) 

Droppynge of flesshe, or fyshe yn' 
J>e rostynge. Cadula, cath,c.f. 

Drosse of corne.' Acus, crihaU 
lum, ruscum, cath. 

Drosse of metalle. Scorium, 

CATH. 

Drosse, or fylthe where of hyt 
be (qwat so it be, K.) Ruscum, 
rusculum, cath. 



Drotare (drooti p.) Traulus, 

traula. 
Drotyn' yn* speche.' Traulo. 
Drotynge. Traulatus, 
Drotyngly. Traule, 
Drove of bestys. Armentum, 

polia, cath. 
(Dro wpyn', or prively to be hydde, 

supra in daryn'.)' 
Drowte. Siccitas. 
Drubly, supra in drobely.* 
Drubblyn', or torblyn' watur, or 

other lycoure. Turbo. 
Drublynesse. Turhulencioy 

Jeculencia, cath. 
Drunkon*. JShriuSy temulentus, 
Drunkelew.* JShriosus. 



to drink drory or troubled water, then for to drink water of thc clere well." ** Drovy, 
turbiduSf turbulentus.^^ catb. ano. " TurOiduSt troubli, drobli, or dark.'* mbd. 
ORAMM. ** 7\trbulenius, i. nonlucidusi drovLj,*^ catus. Bp. Kennett, in his Glos- 
Barial CoUections, Lansd. MS. 1U33, gWes '* dravy or druvy, Bor. druvy, Northumb^ 
drevy, tbick, muddy as tbe water is. Saz. drefend, turbidus,** Forby mentions drovy, 
used in Norfolk as an epitbet of loatbing, on account of filtbiness of the person. Ang. 
Saz. drof, ctenosus, 

' Higios, in his Tersion of Junius's Nomenclator, renders " vannut, a van wherwith 
come is clensed from cbaffe aud drosse against tbe wind.** Ang. Sax. dros,y<Px, tordet. 
At Hengrave Hall, in Suffolk, in 1604, isenteredin account a delivery ** for the swin^, 
of dross wbeat.*' Hist. of Hengrave, 207. 

•3 This term, implying difficulty of speecb, or stuttering, has not been met witb else- 
where. The Ortus renders ** traulus, a ratelere," a word equally unnoticed by GIos- 
■arists, which occurs also in Catb. Ang. '* To ratylle, traulare; a ratyller, trautus,*^ 

s In tbe Anturs of Artber, where a description occurs of the King and bis court 
going forth to tbe cbace, it is said, 

** The dere in the dellun, 
Thay droupun and daren.'* Ed. by Mr, Robson, p. 3. 

* ** Jkirbidut, troubli, drubli, or darke.*' mkd. In tbe Ortus and Cath. Angl. drouy 
occurs in the same sense ; Jamieson gives droubly and drumbly ; and the yerb to 
drumble, signifying to be confused, is used by Shakespeare. See Nares. 

' This word is used repeatedly by Chaucer, and occurs in Piers Ploughman and the 
Wicliffite version. 

'' Irous Cambises was eke dronkelew, 
And ay delighted bim to ben a shrew.*' Sompnoure'8 Tale. 

Horman uses the word " dronkleu, dronkeleu.'* In a curious treatise on Obstetrics 
of the later part of the XVtb century, Add. MS. 12,195, are particular instructions for 
tbe selection of a nurse, among wbose recommendations are **^t sche be wysse and 
well a-Tyssyd, and >at sche lof )>e cbylde, and )>at sche be not dronkeleche." 
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Drunkeshefe.^ Ebrietas, 
DwALE, herbe.* MoreUa tromp' 

niferoj vel morella mortifera^ 
DuBBYLLE. DuplejPy duplui. 
(DuBLER, aupra in dobelbr, 

K. H. ParapsiSf p.) 
(Dublet, supra in DOBBELETy 

K. H. Baltheus,) 
(DuBBTL garment, k. Diplois.) 
DuBBYLMAN» OF false and de- 

ceyrable. Duplkariusy dicc. 

CATH. 
DUBBYLLE TONGYDE. jBUinguis, 

Dublyn', supra in dobblyn*, 
et duplOf CATH. gemino. 

Dubbyn', or make knyghte. /»- 
signio. 



DuDDE, clothe.' AmphihdUuSf c. f. 

hirrusy cath. c. f. kylw. 
DwELLARE. Incolay mansiona* 

riusy c. F. 
Dwellyn'. ManeOf commoror, 
Dwellyn', or longe lettyn' or 

tarjryii*. Moror^ pigritor. 
DwELLYNGE, place. Mancioy 

habitaculum* 
DwELLYNGE or (longe, F.) tary- 

ynge. Mora* 
DwERowE (dwerwhy k. dwerwe, 

H. F. dwerife, w.)» Nanusy c. f. 

sessillusj CATH. et UG. in sedeo, 
Dwynyn' a-wey (dwyne or va- 

nyssheaway, p.) Evaneo^ evcb' 

nesco. 



> Gower, BpMking of the Tices that cpring firom original rin, la jb, 

" Wherof the first is dronkeahip, 
Whiche beareth the cappe felaoaliip." Conf. Am. lib. rii. 

'* Dmnkechepe, ebrieta», vinoleneia, &o.'* Harl. MS. 1003, f. 173, b. 

3 Chaucer makes repeated allusion to the aomniferona qoalitiea of thenight-shade, or 
dwale, the Atropa beltadonna. 

** Ariae (quod she) what haue ye dronken dwale ? 
Why aiepen ye ? it is no nitertale." Court of LoTe. 

A atrange effect ia attributed to this plant in a Tolume of miacellaneoaa collecdonay 
once belonging to William Worceatre, Sloane MS. 4, p. 3. ** For to take alle maner 
of byrdjB. Take whete, or other oome, and take guae of dwale, and menche j>e corae 
>er yn, and ley yt >er |>e byrdys hawntene, and when they have eten >er of, >ey shallo 
alepe, >at ye may take >em with yowre handyB." Uigins, in the Version of Juniua^s 
Nomendator, giTes " Solanum letale, banewoort, dwidl, or great nightshade." 

* ** ^n^hUMUua, a sclaveyn, a faldynge, or a dudd." mbd. okamm. '' Laeema eet 
paUium fimbriatum, a coule, or a dudde, or a gowne.*' Harl. MS. 2357. According to 
the ezpianation giyen of birrue, the garment called a duddb seems to hsTe been a coarse 
wrapper or dread-nought, probably the same as the Irish mantle made of raw wool, which 
was in request in Eni^and as late as the time of Charles 1., as appears by the Cuatom- 
house rates. " Birrum, veetiepUoea seu groeta, a schypper*s mauntel." ortus. Forby 
gives to duddle up, or wrap up with clothes ; in the North, as well as other parta of 
England, rags or dothes in general are calied dudds ; and Groae mentions a sqnare 
in Stourbridge fair, where linen cloth was soldy called the duddery. See Jamieaon. 

* By early writers this word is written Tery Tariously, but approaching more or lesa 
to the Ang. Sax. dweorg, dweorh, nanue, which in the Taluable fragment of iEUnc'8 
Gloaaary, diacoTored by Sir Thomaa Phillipps, In the Chapter library, Worcester, ia 
written ** dwaeruh." Thus the gioss on G. de Bibelesworth, " leo vey eeter un petit 
lUfm (dwerouh).*' Arand. MS. 280. In Lybeaus Disconus "dwerk" occurs re« 
peatedly, and in King Aliaaunder we read of '* durweB, the leynth of an elne." Xn 
Synonym. Harl. MS. 1002, f. 173, oocutb the word ^^ dwarof,*' and in Cath. Ang. 
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(PWFHOWU89 K. dufhowsy p. Co- 

hmbaricu) 
DuKB. Dtur. 
DucHEssE. Ducissfu 
DuLLE of egge. ( Obtusw, k. p.) 
(DuLLE of wytte, K. p.) ffebes. 
DuLLARDE (dullare> k.) DwH" 

buecius, cath. agresHsy Aris' 

toteles in eihids* 
Dullyn', or make dulle ynwytte. 

Hebeto. 
Dulltn', or make dulle in eg^ge 

toole. Obtundo. 
Dullyn', or lesyn' the egge. 

ffebetesco, c. f. 
DuLY. DebUe. 

D WL Y, or \xos\,y\y,SecureJirmiter, 
DuLNESSE of ^ge. Obtusitas, 
DULNESSE of wytte. Hebetudo, 
(DuM, K. p. dovm, H. Mutus.) 
DuMNESSB. Mutitasy tacitumitas. 
DuNCHE, or lonche (lunche, h. p.) 

SonituSy strepitus (bundumf 

bombus, p.) 
Dunchyn', or bunchyn'. Tundo. 
(DvNCHE, K. (dunchmge, or 

lunchinge, p.) Tuncioypercussio. 
DuNNYD of coloure. Subniger. 
DuNNYN* in sownde (in songe, h.) 

Bundoy c. F. 



DuNNYNOB of Bownde. BundOf 

c. F. bombusy c. f. 
D£WE offyce, or seruyce of dett 

(dv, K. due, p.) Muniumy cath. 
(DuARY of wedowys, k. p. Dos,) 
(DowERE, or deen, h. dwer', p. 

duer, w. Cuniculusj cath. 
DwRBSSE, or hardenesse (duresse^ 

p.) Duricies. 
Duryn', or induryn', or lastyn'. 

Duroy perduro, 
DurN) supra^ idem est quod 

D ARN (dum or dare, p. Audeo.) 
DusTB. Pulvis, 
(DusTY, p. Puherulentus,) 
Dustyn'. Pulverizo, 
DwTE, supra tn dette (dvte or 

dette, K. dutye, p. Debitum,) 



Ebbb of the see. Refiuxus^ sa^ 

larioy KYLW. ledo^ cath. 
Eban', tre. Ebanus, 
Ebbyn', as the see. Refluoy sor 

larioy CATH. 
Ecco, sownde. Ecco, 
Edorow, gresse (edgraw, herbe, 

K. ete growe, gresse, h. p.)' 

Bigermenf regermen, 
£DDYR,or neddyr, wyrme.«S'tf9ytffi#. 



*' a dwarghe, ttmtiliut,** See duergh and droich m Jamietoii*! DictionaiT. In the 
Gatholicon is given the foUowing explanation : *' SessUtus, i. parvus staiurd, quia non 
videtur stare, %td sederei " and the Ortus gives ** Namu, a dwarfe, or a lytell Tnrke.** 
Compare coonyonb, or drowtly. Bp. Kennett giTes the word " dwerowe " as of loeal 
oae, but in the Eastem counties it appears to be no ionger known } in his Glossarial 
Collections, Lansd. MS. 1033, is the term ** durgan, of short or low stature, as^ he i« 
a durgan, a meer durgan, a durganly fellow. Isl. duergur, Kiliano, dwergh. West- 
m(orUnd) a dwarwh.'' 

> The Medulla explains bigermen to be the mixed grain called in the Promptorium 
if BSTLTONB, but it scems here to signify after-grass, or after-math, still called edgrow 
in some parts of EngUiDd. Bp. Kennett mentions the word in his Glossarial collections, 
Lansd. MS. 1033. *' Eddish, roughings or after^math in meadows, bnt more properl/ 
the stnbble or gratten in com-fiel£, from Sax. edisc, qmdpost messem m eampis re- 
/tngtitf «r. ThU word is in some southera parts corrapted into ertb, and in Snrray intO 
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pFTE (or also, p.) £ctam. 
Egge (edge, p.) Acies, 
Eggyd toole on bothe sydys. 

Anceps. 
Eggyd, as teethe for sowre frute. 

Acidusy c. F. CATH. stupefac* 

ttts. 
£ggyd, or steryd, or entycyd to 

doon' a dede (steryd to gode or 

bad, p.) Instigatus, incitatus. 
Eggyn, as te]ie for sowre mete.* 

Obstupeo, 
Eggyn, or entycyii' to doon' 

welle or yvele (eggen, or styre 

to gode or yll, p.)* Incito, 

provoco». 



Egyl, byrde. Aguila. 
Egyr, or egre.' Acer> 
Egment, or sterynge. Incitamen" 

tum^ instigacio. 
Egyrymonye, herbe. Agrimo' 

nitty c. F. 
Ey (or egge, p.) Ovum. 
Eye. Oculus, talmus. 
£yb lede. Supercilium, ciiium, 

palpehra. 
Eyldynge, or fowayle (fowaly, 

K. fewaly, p.)* Focale. 
Eylyn'. ( Ohsto, p.) 
Eymbre, hote aschys (eymery or 

synder, hote asshes, p.) Pruna. 
Eyjthe (eyght, p.) Octo. 



esfa, as a wheat esh, a barley esfa. In Cfaesfaire eddgrew, eddgrow, eddgrontfa, from tfae 
Saxon preposition ed (wfaich in composition denotes allwaie again, as re in tfae Latin,) 
and Srowan, germinare^ creacere,*^ This word is not noticed by Mr. Wilbrafaam, and 
it does not appear in the East Anglian Glossaries ; in Shropsfaire, according to Hol- 
loway^s Provincial Dictionary, the after-grass is called " edgrew," or as stated by Mr. 
Hartshorne, *' headgrove, or headgrow." Salopia Antiqoa. The common appellation 
both in Norfolk and Saffolk is eddish, Ang. Saz. edisc, gramm ierotmum, but it ia 
also termed rawings, rougfaings, or rowen, a word used by Tusser and noticed by Ray, 
wfaicfa may be a corruption of the older appellation edgrow. See Forby and Moore. 
Tusser uses the words eddish and etch to signify a stubble, or land tfaat has produced a 
crop. In a copy of the Practica of John Arderne, Sloane MS. 56, p. 3, are some names 
6f plants in French and English, among which occurs **weldiUonet i. edgrowe," 
possibly some herb of autumnal growth, abounding in the after-grass. The MedaUa 
gives "JruteXt a styke, a yerde, and buske, vnderwode, or eddysche.*' 
' Horman says, ** my tethe edge with eating of these codlynges.'* 
' The verb to egg, from Ang. Sax. eggian, incitare, occurs in this signification in R. 
Brunne, Piers Ploughman, and Cfaaucer, who uses also the substantive ; 

" Soth is it, that thurgfa womannes eggement 

Mankind was lorne, and damned ay to die." Man of Lawe's Tale. 

* The old writers give to the word eager the significations of sour, and of fierce ; the 
first from the Frencfa ** aigre, eager, sfaarp, tart, biting." cotor. ** Exacerbo, to 
make eygre." ortus. Palsgrave gives ** Egernesse, bytternesse. Egar, fiers or mody 
RS a wild beest iB,fel,** 

** He faente a spere witfa egre mode." Octovian, Une 1653. 

** And sclendre wives, feble as in bataille, 

Beth egre as is a tigre yond in Inde." CIerke's Tale. 

, * In tfae dialects of the Nortfa, as observed by Ray, any kind of fuel is called eldin^ 
and the term is appUed to tfae brusfa-wood of which fences are made. See Brockett, the 
Craven Glossary, and Jamieson. Ang. Saz. nld, igni», selan, aceendere, The word it 
g^ven by Bp. Kennett among fais valoable glossarial coUectionsi Lanad. MS. 1033» 
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Et^tbnb (eyghteney p.) OctO' 
decinh vel decem et octo^ eecun- 
dum correcdonei fratrum pre^ 
dicatorum. 

Et^ths hundrtd. Octingenti. 

Etjtt. Octoginta. 

£t5THB TTMT8. Octies. 

Etjttndele, mesure (eyhtyndyl, 
R. eyghtydell, j. w.)' Satumy 

CATH. 

Eyar, element (eyre, p.) Aer^ 

ether, etheray cath. 
Ettr, or herytage (eyre, p.) 

Heres, 
Etther, or hothe. Uterque. 
Ele, fysche. AnguUla. 



I 



Elbowb. Cubitusy ktlw. 
Eldb, or olde, for-weryde (eeld, 

or wome, p.) Vetustus^ de^ 

tritus, inveteratus. 
Eblden', agyn,* supra in A, et ve- 

terasco. 
£l(d)fadtr. Socer. 
Eldtr, or hyldyr, or hilleme tre 

(hillar, k. hyltre, or eleme, h. 

elder, or hyltre, or elome, p.)* 

Sambucus. 
Elde man, or woman. Senex, 

annosusy veteranusy grandevus% 

longevus. 
Eld modtr (ehnoder, k. p.)^ 

Socrus. 



1 Half a bashel ia given hereafter as the same meaaare which ia hefe inteuded ; and 
the term btjttndelb aeema to be deriTed from its being the eighth part of a coom, or 
half qnarter, which haa already oecorred, cowme of corne, eumba, Compare DBLEf and 
HALVDNDBL. Ang. Sax. dmltpars. Bp. Kennett, in his GlossarialcoUections, Lansd. 
MS. 1033, mentions another local name for the same measnre, '* a tofet, the measnre 
of half a bashelv Kent ; some say two fats. Sax. fat, or ftet was the same measure as our 
peck.»' ^ 

> Agan, M8. The word elde, still retuned in the Northem dialect, occnrs often as a 
substantiTe in old writers. Thus in the Wicliffite yersion, 3 Kings, zt., S3 is thus 
rendered, " Asa hadde ache in feet in )>e tyme of hiseelde;" and it is commonlj 
«sed in Piers Ploughman. See Chaucer's description of ^* Elde ** personified, Rom. of 
Rose. ** Seneeiui, helde ; senex, haldman.'* Vocab. Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. " Elde, 
smeeta, senium, annoeitoi,** cath. ano. In the version of Vegecius, Roy. MS. 18 
A. XII., it is said that military ezercises '^ must be vsede before in yongthe, or the 
body be made slewthefuUe by age and elde." B. i, c. 4. Ang. Saz. eld, neneelus. 

s In Norfolk, according to Forby, the elder tree is still ci^ed eldem ; **9ambueu9t 
an eldmn,** Harl. MS. 1008. Grautier de Bibelesworth says, 

'< Aiee desueau (of elleray MS. Phill. hildertre, Anmd. MS.) lem/et euheauef 
Vn manger ke eet bene et beaus (m^ milke.)*' 

In Worcesterahire the elder is termed ellera, and Piers Ploughman speaks of it thus t 

" Impe on an ellere, 
And if thy appul be swete, 
Muchel merreiUe me thinketh.'' Vision, Ixne 5471. 

** Un eehu, an ellir tree.'* Harl. MS. 219. Ang. Saz. ellarn, ellen, eambueue, In the 
North the alder is called an eller, wheoce seyeral names of places, as Ellerbeck, Eller- 
bura, &c. in Yorkshire, are derived. Ang. Saz alr, alnue. '* An eUyrtre, alnue; aU 
netum eet loeue ubi ereseunt.** cath. ano. In the Ortus is giTon another name of 
the elder, ** eambueut, burtre, or hydul tre.'* 

4 <* An elfadyr, eoeer ; an eldmoder, eoerue.'** catb. ano. In the North an eU-mother, 
or eld-moder, signifies a mother in law, or step-motheri but, as Jamieson obserres» must 
CAMD. SOC. T 
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EldwOmann'. Anus, vetula* 
Elebre, herbe (eleb^rr, k. p.) 

Elehorus. 
Elefaunte, or olyfaunt, beste. 

JSlephaSf elephantusj cath. 

barrus, 
Element. Elemenium. 
Eleuyn*. Undecim. 
Elfe, spryte.' Lamia, cath. 

et UG. in lanio, 
Elyer, or elger, fyscharys instru- 

ment,* Anguillaris, fuscina, 

c. v,fragidica dentata, kylw. 



Elyce, propyr name (Ely, k. p.) 

Helias, 
Elm, tre. l/lnus, c. f. (ulmus, k.) 
Elmes, supra in A, almes. 
(Elmesfulman, p. Elemosina' 

riusy elemosinariay rogatarius.^ 
(Elmes hows, p. ProseucOf 

cath.) 
Elne, or elle (mesoure, p.) Ulnaf 

KYLW. 

Eloquent, or welle spoke man or 
won-an. Eloquensy dicosus, ug. 
Elsyn* (elsyng, k.)* Sibuleu 



have properly dcnoted a gTandmother, from Ang.-Saz. ealde-moder, ama, John Heworth 
of Gateshead beqaeathed, in 1571« his beat horae to hia father in law, and adds, ** Item, 
I gjve vnto my eldmoder, his wyffe, my wyffes froke, and a read pelticote." WiUs and 
Inv. published by the Surtees Soc. i. 352. 

1 The Catholicon explains lamia to be a creature with a human face, and the body 
of a beast, or, according to a gloss on Isai. xzxiv, 14, a sort of female centaur, which 
entered houses when the doors were closed, as old wives' tales went, and cruelly used 
the children, whence the name, *^quasi lania^ a laniando pueros,** The ancient leeches 
have given in their books numerous charms and nostrums for the relief of children 
** taken with elvys ; *' among which may be cited the following from a curious medical 
MS. of XVth cent. in the possession of Sir Thomas Phillipps. *' For a chylde that ys 
elfe y-take, and may nat broke hys mete, that hys mouthe ys donne (Wc.) Sey iij tymes 
thys verse, Beata mater munere, SfC, In the worchyppe of God, and of our Ladi, sey 
iij pater noster, and iij aueys, and a crede ; and he schal be hole.*' In Sloane MS. 73» 
f. 125, it is directed to " take )»e roote of gladen and make poudre J^erof. and jeue Jye 
sike bo)>e in his metes, and in hise drynkis, and he schal be hool wi|>inne ix dayes and 
ix ny^tis, or be deed, for certeyn.*' William Langham, practitioner in physic, recom- 
mends this same remedy in his Garden of Health, 1579 ; and orders the root and seedi 
of tbe peony to be hung about children*s necks, as a charm against the haunting of the 
fBiries and goblins. The term elf is not, however, applied exclusively to mis- 
chievous spirits, but to fairies generally. See in Brand*s Popular Antiquities detailed 
observations on the Fairy Mythology. " An elfe, lamia, eumenit, dicia ab efi, quod 
est bonum, et mene, defectus. Elfe lande," (no Latin word) cath. ano. Horman 
seems to speak of elves as a sort of vampires : '* No man stryueth with deed men but 
elfis, larua ; *' and Palsgrave give ** elfe, or dwarfe, natn.** Ang.-Sax. elf, lamia, 

* Tbis instrument seems to be the same which in East Sussex and Kent is known by 
the appellation of an eel-shear, but in other parts better known as an eel-spear. 

' This word occurs in the gloss on Gautier de Bibelesworth, Arund. MS. 220, where 
a buckled girdle is described : 

** Een isy doyt le hardiloun ()>e tunnge) 

Patter par tru de nbiloun (a bore of an alsene).'* 

*' An elsyne, acus, subula.^* cath. ano. " Sibula, an elsyn, an alle, or a bodkyn.'*. 
ORTU8. In the Inventory of the goods of a merchant at Newcastle, A.D. 1571, occur 
" vj doss* elsen heftes, \2d, j clowte and ^ a c elson blades, viij«. viijcf. xiij clowtes of. 
talier nedles,*' &c. WiJls aud Inv. published by the Sartees Society, i., 361. Theterm 
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Elle wande (elwonde, p.) Ulna^ 
£em, faderys bro])er. Patruus^ 

CATH. 

Eem, moderys brothere.* AvuH" 

CuluSy CATH. 

Embyrday (embyr, or embyrday, 

H. F.) Angariunii vel quatuor 

temporum, 
Emme, propyr name. Emma, 
Emerawntys, or emerowdys. 

EmorroiSi cath. 
Emperowre. Imperator. 
Emty. Vacuus. 
Emtynge, or a-^oydynge (voyd- 

inge, p.) Evacuacio. 
Enchesone, or cause (enchesyny 

K. H. enchesen, p.)' Causa. 
Encrecyn*. Accresco, augmento^ 

augmentor, cath. 



Encres, or incres. Incrementumf 

augmentumy augmentacio, ex- 

crescencia. 
Eende. Finis* 
Ende, dooke byrde.' Ana^* 
Eendyd. Finitus, terminatus* 
Eendyn', or makyh' a(n) ende. 

Finio, consummOfdesinOf cath. 
Endynge. Finicioy terminacio* 
Endytyd, or indytyd for trespas 

(of trespas, p.) Indictatus. 
End YTYD (or indityd, k.) as scrip- 

ture and speche.* Dictatus, 
Endytyn', or indytyn' scripture 

and feyre speche. Dicto, 
Endytyn* or (inditen of, p.) tres- 

pace. Indicto, 
Endytynge. orindytynge of feyre 

8peche> or scripture. Dictamen, 



ifl deriTed from the French alhie; " elson for cordwayners, alemej*^ palsg. In 
Yorkshire, and some other parts of England, an awl is still called an elsen. 

1 The AnglQ-Saxon word eam, avuneuluSt is commonly nsed by Chaacer, Gower, and 
all the earlier writers, and is not yet obsolete in the North of England. It Is related 
in the life of St. Peter of Melane, that ** one his eme whiche was an heretyke de- 
mauoded of his lesson, and the chylde sayd to hym, credo ; — his uncle sayd to hym 
that he sholde no more say so." Legenda Aur. " An eme, avuneulua, patruus, VertuSf 
Pdtruua a patre pendet, enmncuius ex gettitriee. An eme son or doghter, patruelU, ex 
parte patria ! contobrinusy ex parte matris,^* cath. ano. Bp. Kennett gives in his 
Glossarial collections, Lansd. MS. 1033, the following use of the word eam, noticed 
likewise by Grose : *' Eam, an unkle, Bor. This term in the North is familiarly 
applied to a gossip, and indeed to any friend or neighbour ; so is the word unkle in 
Worcestershire, and adjoining parts, where mine unkle or my nunkle is a common 
appeliation, as mine eam in the North. Ex ore viri doctisnmi G. H." 

' This word is derived from the French ** acheison, eneheison i oceasion heureuse, 
loisir, cause de bonheur, destein,** &c. roquef. ** Enchesun, causa, occasio, accio^ 
eventus, easus, raeio.'* Synonym. Harl. MS. 1003. See chesun, and cawse, or 
enchesone. It is used by Wicliffe, and many early writers. Occleve says of St. Margaret, 

'* But understandeth this, I onely commend her nought, 
By encheson of her Tirginltie.*' Letter of Cupide. 

* This appellation of a dnck, which now seems to be quite obsolete, is the Ang, 
Sazon ened» anas, in Dutch, eend ; it occnrs in the glosses on Gautier de Bibelesworth» 

** Zlusi a il ane (enede) et plounezoun, (douke) 

Qen riuere ont lour mansioun (woning.) '' MS. at Middle Hill. 

And in another passage, ** de natureli noyse des oyseaus, it is said, 

** En marreis ane iaroille (enede qneketh.) *' 

* Endtttd, or yid Ms. The scribe has left a blank on account of a defect 
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Endtttnge (or indytinge, k.) of 

trespace. Indictacio, 
Endyve, herbe. Endivict, 
Endles. Infinitus^ inteffninabilis. 
Ende mete, for dookelyngjs (end- 

metey h. p. edmette, j. enmotte> 

w.) Lenticulch kylw. 
Engynne, or ingyne. Machina. 
Englysshe speche. AngUeumy 

(ffdioma, p.) 
Enolysheman, or woman. Ah" 

glicw. 
Englondb. Angluu 
Enhawncyn', or ynhawnsya' (in- 

haunten, p.) Extolloy exalto. 
Enyoyen', or make ioy (enioyn, 

K. enioyen, p.) Exulto, gaudeo. 
Enyyntyschen, or wastyn' (en- 

yntyschyn, h.) Attenuo^ exi» 

nanio, 
Enyn', or brynge forthe kynde- 

lyngys.' Feto. 
Enmy. Inimicus, koetisf emulus. 
(Enmyte, F.Inimicitia, hostilitas.^ 
Enoyntyd. Inunctus. 
Enoyntyn', (or innoyntyn, k.) 

supra in anoyntyn*. 
Enoyntyn', or gresyn*, or ley yn' 

to a thynge softe matere. Linio. 
Enoyntynge. Inunctio» 



Entyrfsryn'. Intermuceo. 
Entyryd, or intyryd, as dede 

men. Euneratus. 
Entyryn' (or intyryn, p.) dede 

men'. Funeroy c. f. infuneroy 

C. F. 

Entyremknt, or yntyrment. 

Funerale. 
Entyrme(n)tyn* (entermentyn» 

K. p.) Intromiito (vel inter" 

mittOy K.) 
Entyrmentynge. Iniromiissio. 
Entyrmentowre (entermetoare, 

p.) Intromissor^ intromissairix» 
Entre. Introitusy ingressus. 
Entryd, or browjte yfi'. Induc^ 

tuSf introductus. 
Entryn' yn to a place. IniroiOf 

intro, 
Envye, or invye. Invidiay invi» 

dencia. 
Envyows, or invyowse. Invidus. 
Eran YE, or &pyde(r), or spynnare.* 

Aranea. 
Erbe. Herha, 
Erbe Ion', or S^nt lonys worte^ 

Perforata, juga demonum^, 

ypericon. 
Erbare.' Herhariumy virideh- 

Wtim, viridale. 



in the MS. from which hii txaiucript was made ; this appean to he lupplied by the 
reading of the King^s MS. 

^ The Terb to ean or yean, which is commonlj applied only to the bringing forth of 
lambs, here appears to have had anciently the more general signification of the word from 
which it is derived, Ang. Saz. eanian, «ni7t, parturire, See Somner, Nares, and 
Richardson. 

3 In the Latin-English Vocab. Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. occnrs among ^* nomina 
vermium, aranea, nerane ; " the Mednlla gives '^ mmiearaneu», a litelle beste that 
■leethe the flye, the erayne ; ** and the Catholicon Angl. '* Erane, a spyder or an atter- 
copp, aranea.'* Ray mentions arayn as the name given to the larger sorts of spiders in 
Nottinghamahire, and the word aran, oraiain» is atill in use in Yorkshire. See arayntk 

and 8PYNNAAB. 

' A garden was termed an srbarb, or herber, from the French herbier, and the 
appellation must not be here confounded with arbour, the deriYation of which is pro- 
bably from Ang.-Sax. herberga, mansio. Chaucer» howerer, scems to use the word 
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Erchbbuschopfe. Archiepi 

copiM, archipresul. 
Erchbdbkbne. Archidiaconus. 
Ercheprbstb. Archipresb^ter. 
Eryb, or erthe (erde, k.)' Terroj 

hutnusy iellus. 
Erttn', or of the erthe. Terrenus* 
Erthe qwakb, or er]ye dene (er- 

dyn, or erde qwave, k. erthdyn, 

p.)* Terremotusy sisimus, c. F. 
Erndb, or massage (erdyn, k. h. 

erden, p.) Negociumj nuncium, 
£rb of a beste (man, k.) Auris^ 

auricuUu 
Erb of corne. Spica. 
£re of a yesselle. Ansa. 
£rtst. Herisis. 



£rtttke. HereticuSy heretiau 
£rtar of londe. Araior, glebOf 

c. F. georgicus, c. f. 
£rtdat, or eueryday. Quotidie» 
£rttn* londe.' Aro, 
£rttngb of londe. Ara^do* 
£rttage. Hereditas. 
£rlb, lorde. Comes. 
£rldam. Comitatus. 
£rlt, or by-tymys yn }>e mom- 

y(n)ge. Mane (tempestive, p.) 
£brlonde (£rlond, k.) Hiher^ 

niay TancLtosy c. f. 
£rmtne for forowrys (ermyns or 

furre, p.) JErminiust c. F. 
£rmttagb. Her(e)mitorium. 
£rmttb (eremyte, p.)* Heremita, 



herber in both lignifications. *' Viretum, ioeus pateualit virenst a gres^erd, or an 
berber.*' mbd. " An herber, herbarium,*' cath. ano. " Herbarium, an herber, ubi 
ereseunt herbe, vei ubi habundant, or a gardyn.*' ortus. Caxton saySf " Richer the 
carter shail lede dong on mj land whan it shall be ered, and on my herber (eourtii} 
whan it ahaU be dolnen.'* Book for TraTellers. Hali detcriliefl a curions pageant ez* 
hibited at the entry of the Emperor Charies Vth into London, A.D. 15SS, part of which 
was *' a quadrant ittagfi where on was an herber fuU of roses, lyllies, and all other ilowers 
curiously wronght, and byrdes, beastes, and aU other thynges of pleasure.'* Chron. 14 
Hen. VIII. 

' It has been obserred^ under the word blo ertb, that the reading of this MS. may 
perhaps be considered as corrupt, by an error of the scribe, who wrote y for ^ ; but it 
must be obsenred that simUar errors are of Tery rare occurrence in thia MS. and that 
the words are here placed in their proper order, as written with a y, whilst brthblt 
wiU be found in its place afterwards, the letter > being in the Anglo-Sazon alphabet 
usuaUy placed at the end, and in the Promptorium nezt after w. In an early MS. of 
the MeduUa Grammatice, in the Bditor's possession, which is equally free from the use 
of the character y instead of >, which towards the later part of the XVth centnry became 
▼ery general, occurs the word *' gliieua, eryen.'* 

^ " An erthe dyne, terremotue, or an erthe qvake." cath. ano. Mention occura 
of " erthequaues " in the Legenda Aur. f. zzv. Ang.-Saz. eoi^-dyn, terra moius, 
ewacung, tremor, Robert of Gloucester nses the words er^y>e, and erthegrine, 
signifying an earthquake. 

' ** To ere, ubi to plughe.*' cath. ano. Palsgrave giyes the yerbs to ere, or to erye 
land, in the sense of ploughing; <* he hath eared hb lande, God send hym good innyng. To 
erye the jerthe, iabourer.** Harrison, in his description of Britain, B. ii., c. 34, 
apeaking of the numerous antiquities tumed up by the plough, says that "in the be- 
ginning of the same Kings daiea (Henry VIII.) also at KiUeie a man found as he eared, 
an arming girdle hamessed with pnre gold,*' with spurs of gold, and other precioua 
things, of which part were in the possession of one Dr. RuthaU. HoUnsh. Chron«i., 21 ?• 
Ang.-Saz. erian, arare. 

i From the Anglo-Sazon times nntU the Reformation, hermits, as weU as anchoritea 
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£RNEST,nfpratn arnest, hansale ; 

et a(^r)raj arabo, strena, 

Ernest, ceryowste (or arnest, k.) 

Seriogitas» 
Ernestly. Seriose, 



Ernyn*, as horse (eeme, p.y 

Cursito, 
Ertare. Irritator, irritatrix. 
Ertyn'. Irrito. 
Ertynge. Irritacio, 



or reclvLBeBf were a namerous class in England ; many cariooa particnlarf regarding 
them have been broaght together by Fosbroke, in his British Monachism, p. 503. The 
essential diiference between the hermit and the anktr, or redase, the terms occurring in 
the Promptorium, appears to be defined by Giraldus in his epistle to Abp. Langton, 
where he makes use of the foUowing expression : ** HeremitiB solivagi — Anaehorita 
concltui.** Ang. Sacra, ii., 436. They had both, however, a fixed dwelling-place, al- 
thoagh differing in certain conditione ; the establishment of an hermitage was among 
those acts which in former times serTed to testify, in a signal manner, of the piety of 
the founder, or his gratitude for divine protection. Thus it appears by Pat- 1 Hen. IV. 
that, having landed in Holderness, on his return after many years of banishment, and 
been seated on the throne, one of the first acts of that sovereign was the precept " de 
heremitagio €tdificando apud quendam locum voeatum Raveneicroeboume, in quo Rex 
ultimo tuo adventu appUcuit.** A curious evidence of the high respect and estimation 
in which recluses and hermits were held at this period, is aiTorded by the will of Henry, 
Lord de Scrop, A.D. 1415, whose bequests in their favour are singularly numerous and 
detailed. Rymer, ix , S75. 

1 The verb to erne or yeme, signifying to hasten, or mn as an animal, Ang.-SsT. 
3rman, eurreref has not been sufficiently distinguished from the verb to yeam, Ang.-Sax. 
Seornian, deeiderare, expressive of anxious longing or deep affection. The former 
occurs in several of the old romances ; thus it is related of the wonderful long-legged 
race that Alexander found running bare-foot in the Indian forest, 

<< Every wilde dere astore, 
Hy mowen by cours ernen tofore.'* K. Alis. line 5003. 

So also of the King of Navarre, when he charged forward to meet the Soudan's cham- 
pion, 

** Vpon a stede he gan yeme 

With sper and scheld.** Octouian, line 965. 

See also line 1934, where it is written ** eme.'' It expresses also the strenuous move- 
ment of the sailor. 

" The maryners awey gonne skylle, 
And yome awey, with good wylle 

Well hastily.* > Ibid. line 561 . 

In Piers Floughman's Vision it is used to signify the flow of water, or ranningof tears. 

<' And then welled water for wicked workes, 
Egrely ernyng out of men*8 eyen." Passus 30. 

Laneham, in his curious account of the reception of Elizabeth at Kenilworth Castle, in 
1575, uses the word in describing the eager course of the stag-hound ; ** the earning of 
the hoounds in continuauns of their crie, y* swiftnes of the deer, the running of footmen, 
the galloping of horsez . . . mooued pastyme delectabyl.** Bishop Kennett, in his 
Glossarial CoII. notices the sense of the word to earn, as used in the North, which is 
l^ven also by Brockett and Jamieson ; " to eam, to ran as chees doth. Earning, chees 
rennet, Bor. from Sax. yrnen, eurrere,^' Lansd. MS. 1033. 
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Erwyole (erewygyll, p.)* Au- 

realisy ug. in auris. 
Erthelv. Terrene. 
Erthly (or of erthe made, p.) 

Terrenusy terrestris. 
Ees, fyschys mete on a hoke (or 

boyght foT fisshes, p.)* JBsca, 

escarium, kylw. 
EscHE,tre. FractinusffraxinuSyF,) 
EscH KEY, frute. Clava, c. f. 

injractinus, 
EsE, or cowmfort. Levamen, 

consolamen* 
EsE, or reste. Quies (requies, P.) 
EsY. Quietus, 

EsY, orsoft,aswedyr. Tranquillus. 
EsY, or softe yn' sterynge. Lentus. 
EsYLLE.3 Acetum, 
EsYLY. Quiete^ tranquille, 
EsYLY, or sokyngly. Sensim^ 

paulatim, 
Esyn' of charge, or g^eyowsnesse. 

Alfevio, 
Esyn', or cukkyn*, or schytyii* (or 

voydyn as man at priuy place, 

K. cuckyn, h. kackyn, p.) Ster- 

coriso, merdo, egero, cath. 



Esyn' yn herte, of hevynesse. 

QuietOy delinio, 
EsPE, tre. Tremulus. 
Est. Oriens, 
Ebsterne. Pascha, 
EsTWARDE. Orientalis (prien' 

talitery P.) 
EsT WYNDE. Eurus, 
Etyn'. ManducOf comedo, ves' 

cor, CATH. mando, prandeo, 

edo, 
Etynge. Manduccuno, commestio. 
Etynge howse. Pransorium, 

CATH. 

Etynge appulle tre. JEsculus, 
EwARE.* Aquarius vel (aqua)ria, 
EvENYN*, or make evyn.* Equo, 

coequo, adequo. 
(EuEN in menynge, or clothynge, 

p. Uniformis, et inde «m- 

formiter,) 
Evyn', a4yke. Equus, equalis, 
EvYNHooDE(evynhede,p.) Equa^ 

lita^, equitas, 
EvENEHOLDE, or eueneldc (even- 

olde, K. euyn olde, p.)' Coevus, 

coetaneus. 



* The earwig is BtiU, according to Forby, called eriwiggle in Norfolk, bnt it appears 
to be only a local cOrmption, aa the word is osualiy written more conformably to its 
Anfl^. Saxon original, ear-wisSA» vermis auricula>is. Thus in a Vocabulary, Harl. MS. 
1002, 18 found **auriolus, Anglice a ^erwygge;" and Palagrave gives "Erwygge, a 
worme." See arwyotll. 

' This carious word appears to be a Latinism ; but is, perbaps, more directly taken 
from the old French, '* Etehe; appdtt amorce ; esca.** roqukf. 

' This word is used by Chaucer and Lydgate, who in the Troy Book speaka 

** Of bitter eysell, and of eager wine.'' 

** Aeetum, ayseUe or bytter wyne." med. oramm. **Aeetum, ajnjl, or vinegre.*' 
Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. '* Acetum^ ayesell ; Oxigalus, ayseU menged.*' ortub. It 
occnrs also in the Forme of Cury. Ang.-Saz. eisile, aisil» acetum. 

* This word usally signifies a Tessel for water ; ** ewer to wasshe with, aiguier,** 
PALSG. ; its meaning seems here to be transferred from the ewer to the person by 
whom it is carried. The MeduHa gives " aquariue, aqvaria, a waturberere.** Ang. 

•Sax. hwer, huef, cAcabus. Among the domestics of the Earl of Essez, mentioned in 
his wiU, 1361, occurs " Davy, g'eet Barber et Ewer.*' Nichols' Roy. WUls, 53. 

* *' Eryn eldes, eoetaneus, coevue, eoleetaneue, equevut.** cath. ano. ** Cfoetaneui, 
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EvENYNGE, ^ laste parte of ]w 

day. VespeVf vetperaj cath. 

eero, uo. m eereno. 
EvESE, or evesynge of a howse.' 

Stillicidiufn^imbreXy imbTrieiutnj 

CATH. domicilium. 
EvERY DAY. Quotidie, 
EvESTERRE. EsperuSf vespeTf 

CATH. 

EvYDENs. Evidencieu 
EvYL. Malue. 

EvYL, or sekenesse. InfirmiUas, 
EvYL HAPPE, or evyl chefe.^ /n- 

fortuniumy diffortuniunu 
EuER LASTYNGE. Sempitemus, 

perpetuuSf perhenniiy etemue, 

EVYRLASTYNGNESSE. EtemiUU, 

perpetttitaSf perhennita». 



EuERMORE EtemalUer, per- 

petu€f perhenniter {eemper, k.) 
Ex, instrament. Securie. 
ExAMYN*, or apposyn', or a-sayyn 

(posyn, H. posen, p.)' Examino. 
ExAWMPLE. Exemplum, 
ExAWMPLERE. Excmplar, 
Exawmplyn'. ExemplificOf ex^ 

emplof CATH. 
ExECUTOwRE. ExecutoTf exe- 

cutrix. 
ExcEsss, or owterage. Exceesus. 
ExcEssE of drynke. Bibera^ ug. 
ExcESSEof etynge- Peredia^vo, 
ExcLUDYD, or put owte. Ex- 

clusus. 
ExcLUDYNGE, or puttynge owte. 

Exclusio, 



ftniut et e^U9dem etaiia, euen olde.'^ ortub. Horman says, '* lyVe as I le my aon do 
for his frende and euen^elde {equalit) and help h>m in his maters, bo it is right thatwe 
olde men sbuld help and do eche for oder.'* Ang.-Saz. efen-eald, eo€VU9. 

* The term eresynge, from the Ang.-Sax. evesung, totuurOf eTese, marffOf occors in 
the Gloss on G. de Bibelesworth ; MS. at Middle Hill. 

" Bt eeueroundel (sparewe net) h la eeuerouude (at ^ eueaiDge) 
Prent le mueahoiin et le arounde (swalewe).'' 

*' Seuerunder h la teverunde (a serundel at |»e eueses) " Arund. MS. 220, f. 301, b. 
It would seem hence that it was nsual to take small birds, as the muskeron, or sparrow, 
and the swallow, by means of a net adjusted to the house eayes ; they probably senred, 
as they do still in Italy and Southem Europe, as artides of food. In Piers Ploughman'i 
Vision are mentioned ''Isykles in eresynges;" and in the Creed *'Orcheyvde and 
erbers evesed wel clene ; ** in which instance the word seems to be used precisely in the 
sense of the Ang.-Sazon Terb efesian, tondere, unless it may signify that the erber, or 
garden of herbs, was neatly hedged in. The Medulla renders '* inton$u$f YneTesed. 
Antipopharat an eTCsynge." In the North of England the eaves are called easings. 
" Secenmde^ the eaue, eauing, or easing of a house.*' cotgr. 

* The word chefe, signifying chance or fortune, has occurred already, but in the MS. 
is written, as it would seem erroneously, chxp. It appears to be taken from the French, 
ehtff ehitfj which, according to RoqudTort, implies not only the head, or the commence- 
ment of a thing, but the end, issue, or eztremity. Chaucer, fai the Merchant*B seoond 
Tale, speaks of " the boncheff and the myscheff ; '* and in the aecount of William 
Thorpe*s ezamination by Abp. Arundel in 1407» published by Foz from a contemporary 
anthority, it is related that he said, " if I consented to you to doo heere after your will 
for bonchefe or mischefe that may befall me in this life, I deme in my oonscienee that 
I were worthy herefore to be cursed of God." 

' The Terb apposyn', which does not occur in the Harl. MS. in its proper place 
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ExcusABLB. JExcusabiUs. 
Excusacyon'. Excusado, 
ExcusYo. Ssfcusatut, 
Excusyn'. Excuso. 
ExEMPTYDE (exempty p.) Ex' 

emptus. 
(ExEMPCiON, K. p. Exempdo^y 
ExYLYD. Extorris, c. f. ug. 
Exylyn', or banyshen'. Bannio, 

relegOi UG. {exulo^ K.) 
ExPERYMENT. Experimentum. 
Expertfulle, be dede know- 

ynge (expert full knowen, k. p.) 

Expertus. 
Exposycyon', or expownynge. 

Exposicio. 
Expressyn', or spekyn' owte 

opynly (shewen openly, p.) Ex' 

primo. 
Extorcyon'. Extorcio, exactioy 

angaria» 
Extorcyonere. Extortor, ex- 

actorypredator, angarius, B Ri t. 
ExuLTRE, or ex ire, supra t» A, 

axiltre. 



Fable, or tale (fabyll, p.) FahuUu 

Face. Ectcies, 

Faceet, booke (focet, k. faucely 

p.) Eacetus. 
Facyn', or shewyn' boolde faoe. 

Effrono, cath. 
Faculte. Facultas. 
Facundb, or &yme88e of speche.^ 

Facundia, eloquencia. 
Fadyn', or lese the colowre» 

Marceo» 
Fadyr. Pater, genitor. 
Fadyr yn lawe. Socer, 
Fadyr and modyr yn' one worde. 

Farens. 
Fadyrkyn', or modyrkyn' (fadyrs 

or moderys kin, k.) Parentela. 
Fadyrlesse chylde. OrphanuSf 

c. F. 
Fader qwellare. Patricida* 
Fadme, or fadyme.^ Ulna, cath. 

in bmchium, lacerta» 
Fadmyn' (fadomyn, p.) Ulno, 

CATH. in brachium. 
Fademynge. Ulna^io. 



alphabetically, baa here the same signification as that in which it is used by Chaucer, 
and many of the old writers, namelyi of putting to the question, or examining judicially. 

'* May I not aze a libel, Sire Sompnour, 
And answere ther by my procuratour, 
To swiche thing aa men wold apposen me ?** Frere*8 Tale. 

'' I appose one, make a tryall of his lernyng» or laye a thyng to hii charge. I am nat 
to leme nowe to appose a felow, aposer** palso. 

1 Chaucer, in the Assembly of Fowls, uses the word facond both as a subatantiTe and 
an a4jective, as in French, **Faei>ndf dloquent f /aeondBf ^quenee.** Boausr. So 
«Iso he says of Virginia, 

'* Tho she were wise as PaUas» dare I saine, 
(Her facond eke full womanly and plaine) 
No counterfeited termea at all had shee 
To seeme wise." Doctor of Physic^s Tale. 

In the Golden Legend it is said that ** Martha was ryght faconde of speche, and 
curteys." 

s The ancient Anglo-Saxon measure of siz feet, fae^Sem, ulna, the space of both arma 
eztended, was, at the time the Promptorium was compiledi still used as a measure of 
length, and subsequently more exclusively applied to depth. Horman says, that " ina 
CAMD. SOC. U 
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Fagyn', or flateryn*.* Adulor, 
Fagynge, or flaterynge. Adulado. 
Fagott. FassiSi strues^ cath. 
Faynare, or flaterere. Adulatcr. 
Fayne, or fayne (sic.y Libens. 
Fayre yn' bewte. Pulcher^ ve- 

nustus, decorus^ bellus, c. F. 
Fa YRE CH YLDE.*-^A^6fw, epheba, 

cath. 
Fayre, mery wedur or tyme (fayir 

as wedyr, k.) Amenus. 
Fayre sperar. Orator, retor. 



Fayrb speche. Leposy cath. 

c. F. rethorica, 
(Fayirnesse of speche, k. iFVi- 

cundia.) 
Fayrn ESSE of bewte. Decor^ ve^ 

nustas, pulcritudo, species. 
FaYrnesse of wedur, and tyme. 

Amenitas. 
Faytowre.** FictoTy simulator^ 

simulatrix. 
Faytowrys gresse, or tytymal 

(faytours grees, p.) TitimaUus. 



maD tliat is of laufull stature, tbe lengthe fro the toppe of his heed to his hele, and fro 
the both toppys of his myddell fyngers, whan he makethe a vadomei is all one.*' 

1 '* Tofage, adularit attentarit blandiri^ blandificaret delimre^ palpare, A fagynge, 
blandicia, Fagyoge, biandtu," cath. ano. This word is derived from the Ang.-Saz. 
fsPSniany fssenian, gauderCf which has alsu the signification of flattering. Uardyng, 
reiating the guilefal practices of Vortigem on the weak King Constauncey says, 



<< 



Such subtyle meane to fage the Kyng he fande." Chron. c. bcTi. 



Coles gives '* fage, a merry tale.'* Palsgrave gives the verb ^' I fagge from the tronthe 
(Lydgate) ; this terme is nat in our comen use.*' It may be questioned whether Dray ton 
does not use the verb to fadge in this sense ; but it is ezplained by the Glossarista as 
tignilying only to agree, or accord ; Ang.-Saz. {t%BXLfjungere. 

" With flattery my muse could neuer fadge." Pastorals, Ecl. 3. 

^ It would at first sight appear.from this reading of the MS. as also from a word that 
occurs subsequently, Forjetyn, or forjetyn, that the initial ff must have some special 
power of its own, and not merely represent tbe capital F. None such» however, can be 
assigned, and the readings are, probably, in both instances corrupted by the scribe. In 
the present case the correction appears to be rAYNE, or fawne, and in the second the 
true reading may be Forjetyn, or forgetyn. " Fayne, ubi mery. Alacer, apricut, <ft- 
teetabiiiSf hitnrie^ letus.** cath. ano. Ang.-Saz. fiesen, Uetus, See fawn*. 

* The appellation fair child, belfils, or bbfyce, which has occurred previously, was 
one of endearment or courtesy, afterwards used only to signify a son-in-Iaw. Instancea 
of its use are not infrequent ; thus in Piers Ploughman*8 Vision, when Joseph relatea 
io hia father hia dream that the sun, moon, and stars " hailaed hym all," 

" Beau fitz, quod his fader, 
For defaute we shullen, 
I myself and my sones, 
Seche thee for neede.*V line 4819. 

4 A Fattowrb was, aa it seems, a conjuror, or a quack-salveri to ealled from the 
French/at7eor, or /aiturier, a sorcerer; and thence the name was applied to itinerant 
pretenders to such skill, to mendicants, and generally to idle livers. ** Faitttrd,faiteorf 
un parresseux.^^ lacombe. The plant called quack-salver'8 turbith or spurge, the 
Tithymatus or Esula of the old botanists, Euphorbia, Linn. was much employed in 
homely physic, as also by the empirics in former times. Its virtues are detailed by 
Gerarde and Parkinson. See titymallb. The MS. has timilator, as also timilacio. 
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Fayterye (faytre, h. p.) Fictio, 

simulacio^ficticium, 
Fa t tow re, |»at fe^mythe sekenesse 

for trowantyse (trowandyse, p.) 

Vagius, UG. 
Fal. Casusy lapsus, ruina, 
Fallare, or he ^at oftyn' tyme 

fallythe. Cadax, cath. ca» 

ducusy cadabundus, uo. 



Faldynge, clothe.^ FaUnge^ 
amphibaluSt c. f. birrus, c. F. 

Falyyn', or faylyn*. Deficio. 

Faylynge, orfawte (falyynge, p.) 
De/ectus. 

Falle, or mows trappe.^ Musci- 
pula, dedpula. 

Fallyn*, or ovyr throwyn*. CadOf 

rUO, CATH. 



^ Compare row clothe, as faldynge and other lyke, wbieh occurs hereafter. Thd 
term faldyng, sifl^nifying a kind of frieze, or rough-napped cloth, is derived by Skinner 
from Ang.-Saz. feald, plieat because coaree wrappers or mantles were uflaally made of 
it. Chaucer describes the West Country shipman as clad 

*' In a goune of falding to the knee." Cant. Tales, ProL 

Nicholas, the Ozford clerk, had his books, and appliances of sdence, 

*' On shelues all couched at his bed*s hed ; 
His presse icouered with a faldyng red, 
And all aboue there lay a gay Sautrie.*' Miller's Tale. 

Nich. de Schirbum, an ecclesiastic of York, bequeathed, in 1392, " tunicam de niffro 
faldyng lineatams " and Ric. Bridesall, merchant of tbe same city, makes this devise ; 
" legopatri meo meam armiiatuamf videlieet faldyng clok.*' Testam. Ebor. i. 173, 174. 
** Amphibalue, a sclaveyn, a faldynge or a dudd." med. oramm. **A faldynge, 
amphibatus. A. faXdjnge» plieaeio, eonvolueio/* cath. ano. This kind of cloth was 
supplied, probably, from the North of Europe, and identical with the woollen wrappers 
of which Hermoldtts speaks, ** guos not appeUamus Faldones;** Chron. Slav. i. c. 1 ; 
called by Adam Bremensis " Paidonee.'* Prieze received its name from Friesland, and 
the rough garments of that country are called by Andrew Borde ** dagswaynes,** as haa 
been noticed above in the note on that word. The Polonie of Scotland may have re- 
oeived its name from its Polish origin ; see the curious observations on that word iu 
the Supplement to Jamieson*s Dictionary. These garments, as also the Irish mantles, 
much in request so late as the reign of Charles I. as appears by the Custom-house 
rates, were, probably, the same as tbe faldyng ; the last were usnally imported in pairs, 
upon which the duty, as rated in 1553, was 5«. and by the Kytson Household Book it 
appears that in 1673 the price of '*a coople of Irish mantells" was 43«. Histury 
of Hengrave. *' Endromis, vesiis viiiota de arietis pellibus faeia, vei paliium forte 
viiloeum, Sfc, an yrysshe manteli." grtus. *' Braecat that kynde of a mantell whiche 
nowe commeth out of Ireland, or a longe garment roade of roughe frise.*' elyot, 1543. 
Fallin signifiesin Irish, according to Lluyd, a mantle, and the term appears to be iden- 
tical with that used by Giraldus Camb. in his description of the Irish, composed in 
1185 ; ** eapuiiis modieis assueii sUnt et aretis, trans humeros deorsum, eubito tenus 
proientis, .... sub quilmt phaiingit ianeit quoque, paiiiorum vicet utuntur," Topog. 
Hibern. 1. iii. c. 10. The fasbion of the phalingut is exbibited in roarginal drawings 
in a valuable contemporary MS. of Giraldus, in the possessionof SirThomas PhiUipps ; 
and it is described by the appellation eoecuia in the Life of St. Cadoc, MS. Landar. 
Eccl. aa cited by Spelman, under that word. See further Tyrwhitfs Chauceir, and 
Ledwich*s Antiquities of Ireland, 267. 

3 See hereafter mowsfallb. " A felle for myse, deeipuia. A mowse felle, mus^ 
eipuia.*' CATB. ano. Ang.-Sax. mus-fealle, muteipuia. 
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Fallb downe to ]ie grownde, to 

dOn' worschyppe. Procido, 
Fallyn*, or happyn'. AccidiU 

evenit* 
Fallynge do¥nie, idem est quod 

FALLYNOE evylle, or londe 

yvelle.^ Epilenciay vel morbus 

caducus» 
False. Falsus. 
False, and yntrosty. Perjidus. 
False, and deceyyable, and yyel 

menynge. Versutusy versipellis^ 

UG. in verto* 
F A L s H eed. Palsitas. 
Falsheed yn* boke, for yvel wryt- 

ynge. Menda^ cath. c. f. uo. 
Falsyn*, or make false. Falsifico, 



False modder, or wenche.^ CTo- 

risitty CATH. 
False wrytbr. PlastographuSf 

CATH. 

Falsb wrytynge. Plastogrc^ 

phiOf cath. 
Faltryn' yn ye tunge. CespUo^ 

vel lingud cespitare. 
Falwb londb (falowen, p.) 

NoVOy CATH. 

Falow, londe eryd. Novale^ vel 
novalisy cath. (ug. in neosy p.) 

Fame, or loos of name.' Fama, 

Fann to clense wythe come,* 
Vannusy cath. 

Fane of a stepylle, or o)»er lyke.* 
Cherucusy ventilogium. 



1 ")>e folluid enyne, epileneia, eomieiut vel eomieialis, morby» eadueus, nara, 
fferenoxa.** cath. ano. Epilepsy, or the falling sickness, appears to ha?e been in 
former times a very prevalent disorder, and had numerous appeilations ; Cotgrave and 
Sherwood give the foUowing, in French, ** le mal caduque, mal de terre, le mal S. 
Jean, le groe mal, le haut mal, mal d^Aleide, mal det eomieet, mal de MaMomet, mal 
de S. Valentin, maladie de S, Jean^ maulubee, maiubec,'* See londe ivtl. 

2 Mawther, in the East Anglian dialect, still signifies a girl, aocording to Forby and 
Moore ; tbe explanation of the word carisia given in the Catholicon» has been adopted 
in the Ortns, *' Carieia diciiur lena vetue et litigiota, unde et fallaeee oneiUe, quia 
veritate carent, Anglice, false seraauntes." See modbb, servaunte. 

* See LOOB, or fame. 

4 '*A fanne, capieterium, pala, vannui, ventilabrumJ*^ cath. ang. Ang.-8az.fann, 
ventilabrum, The ancient form of this implement, explained in the Catholicon to be 
** inetmmentum de vimine factum, in modum scuti, cribrum,^* has undergone little 
change during several centuries, as exhibited on the sepulchral brass at Chartham, in 
Kent, representing Sir Robert de Setvans, or de Septem Vannis, who died in 1306. 
The fan, nr van, here appears both on the armorud surcoat, and the ailettes ; the 
bearing, which is a curious example of the arma cantantia, or armee parlantee, appears 
to have been, not seven vans, but three, as glven in the Roll of Arms, t. Edw. II. 
Cott. MS. Calig. A. xviii. A faithful representation of this curious memorial haa 
been given by Messrs. Waller in their valuable Series of Monumental Brasses. 

* " A fayne of a schipe, cheruchue, et eetera ubi a wedercoke.*' cath. amo. Ang. 
Sax. fana, vexillum, Chaucer uses this word repeatedly, 

'' O stormy peple, unsad and euer untrewe, 
And uniUscrete, and changing as a fane ! *' Clerke's Tale. 

Among the costs of the constraction of a dormitory, at Burcester Priory, in 1434, is a 
charge for " truncie de ferro, cum y ventilogii», vis, Vanys de tyn, ponendie tuper 
ntrumque/inem dormitorii i** Kennett*s Paroch. Ant. ii., 254; and in the accounts of 
Thomas Lucas, Solicitor-Gen. to Henry VII. for the bnilding of Little Saxham Hall, 
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Fanoyn, or latchjD (lacfayn or 

hentyn, k. h.)^ Apprehendo. 
Fanne come, or o]>er lyke. Van' 

nOy CATH. 



Fantaby, or fantan. JFantasnM, 

Jhntasich cath. 
Fanvn', or fanen* (fanofi, v,y 

Fanulay Dicc*manipulu9y cath. 



in 1507, is the entry, " a yane for my Tifle (winding stairs) ; iy Tanys for my bmge.*' 
Rokewode*s Hist of Saff. 151 . Chaucer, in the Manciple's Prologne, alludes to the rural 
Bport of juBting *' at the fan," in some MSS. " Tan ; " which has been ezplained as sig- 
nifying a kind of quintain, so termed from its rerolving like the fane of a weather-cock. 
In the curious yersion of Vegecius, Roy. MS. 18 A. XII. apasaage occnrs, howeTer, 
which would lead to the supposition that Chaucer's allusion refers to a rural conflict, 
with the winnowing fan, by way of shield ; it declares " how olde werriours were wont 
to iuste with fannes, and pley with the pil, or the pale ; ** and that tyros or young sol- 
diers ought to haye '* a shelde made of twigges sumwbat ronnde, in maner of a gredryn^ 
the whiche is clepede a fanne — and therwith they sholde iiane maees of tree.*' B. 1 , c. zi. 
See QUTNTTNE hereafter. 

1 To fang or seize, Ang.-Sax. fang, eapiuraf fangen, eaptu$, is a Terb used by R. 
firunne, and Tarious writers, as late as Shakespeare. See undbefonotn, and ultchtn 
hereafter. 

' The etymology of this appellation of the sacred Testment, termed also the maniple, 
is nncertain ; the Latin pannus has been Buggested, the German Fahne, or the Ang. 
Saxon word of the like signification, fana, vesillum, The resemblance of the maniple 
to the penon on the lance, called in France fa^tumt orphanon, is obvious. The word 
can hardly, howcTer, be of Ang.-Sazon deriTation, as in ^lfnc's Glossary, written 
towards the close of the Xth cent. the maniple is termed ** tnanualis, handlin ; ** and 
among the gifts of Bishop Leofric to Ezeter Cathedral, about 1050, are mentioned 
"iT Bubdiacones handlin." MS. Bodl. Auct. D. S, 16. Leo IV. P.P. towards the 
middle of the IXth cent. ordained thus, **nuUu9 cantet aine amictu, sine albd, ttoldf 
Janone et casuld;** and a contemporary writer, Rabanus Maurus, says, ** guartum 
eacerdotie indumentum mappula sive mantile eet, quod tmlgo fanonem vocant.** Inst. 
Cler. c. 18. The original intention and use of the maniple is ezplained by Alcuin and 
Amalarius, writers of the same period, as foUows : ** Mappula, gue m einistrd parte 
gestatur, qud pituitam oeuiorum et narium detergimMis.** Shoitly after, however, the 
rich and massy ornament bestowed upon the fanon rendered it unsnitable for its original 
purpose. A specimen discovered at Durham, in the tomb attributed to St. Cuthbert, 
is still preBenred there ; it is elaborately ornamented with needle-work, on a ground 
woven with gold, and was wrought, as appears by inscriptions upon it, by direction of 
JBIfleda, Queen of Edward the Elder, for FriUielstan, consecrated Bp. Winchester 
A.D. 905. It was probably brought to Durham, with other precious gifts, by Athelstan, 
the successor of Edward, in 934. This fanon measures 33| in. ezcIusiTely of a fringe 
at the ends, 1| in. deep ; and its breadth is 3} in. Elaborate drawings of this inte- 
resting relic, and of the stole discoTered with it in 1827, are in the poBsession of the 
Society of Antiquaries. They are both omamented with figures of saints, by which, and 
other representationB, it appears that the fanon was at that period wom loosely tlirown 
OTcr the back of the hand, as on the Bayenz Tapestry in the representation of Abp. 
Stigant ; but subsequently it waa attached closely round the wrist. In a few instances 
the fanon appears carried on the right, instead of the left hand, an ezample of which 
occnrs in the Bible of Charles tlie Bald, MS. of the IXth cent. See Montf. Mon. 
Franc. 1, pl. zztI. The fanon was usually of the same suit, de eddem tecid, as the 
stole, and the pamres of the amice and the alb ; the material of which they were formed 
was moBt coBtly. Among the gifts of Will. de Elintune to Rochester, it is reoorded» 
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Fardelle, or trusse. Fardellus. 
Fare, or boost. Jactancia^ ar^ 

rogancia. 
Fare, or ledynge of lyfe. Valitudo. 
Fare, of schepemen be ]>e see. 

Navigium. 
Fare makere, or bostowre. Jac- 

tatory philocompuSf c. F. 
(Fare well, p. Vale^ valete.) 
Fare welle, or elle mon' (Wc) 

(badly, k. p.) Valeo^ c. f. 
Faryn' owte of J>e cuntre. De* 

patrio. 
Faryn' ovyr }>e see, or watur (on 

the see, p.)^ Meo^ tranemeoy 

navigo. 



Farcyd, as metys. Parcitus. 
Faarce mete (farsen, p.) FarciOi 

Jarcino, cath. 
Farsure. Farsura^farsumen, 
Fart. Trulla, bombusy cath. 
Fartare. Pedo. 
Farton*. PedOf cath. 
Fa rt ynoe. Peditura, homhizado. 
Facelyn', as clothys (faselyn, p.V 

Fasylle of a clothe (or other 
lyke, p.) FractilluSf c. f. (w7- 
lus, cath. p.) 

Fassyone, or knowlechynge (fa- 
cyon, p.) Fassioy confessio. 

Fassyone, or factyone, forme of 



** dedit stolam etfanum de nigrd purpurd — de friride cielade—de albd purpurd,** &c. 
Reg. Roff. 119. Tbey were omamented with gems, pearls, and goldsmith^s work, as 
appears by the inTentories of the treasorieii at Old St. Paurs and Lincoln, printed by 
Dugdale. It must be observed that some distinction seems to have been made in Italy 
in the Xlth cent. between the fanon and the maniple, but its precise nature has not 
been ascertained. See the account of the gifts of Abbot Desiderius, Chron. Monast. 
Casin. Murat. iv. 429, 487« " Fannell for a preeste'sarme,/anon.** palso. '* Fanon, 
a fannell or maniple, a scarfe-like omament worne on the left arme of a sacrificing 
Priest." COTO. 

^ To fare, Ang.-Sax. faran, ire, is a verb freqnently used by the earlier writers, as 
R. Brunne, Rob. of Gloucester, Langtoft, and Chaucer. 

** Ten thousand prest and yare, 
Into batail for to fare." K. Alisaunder, line 1188. 

Sir Thomas de la More, in his Life of Edward II. relates that at Bristol, onthe way to 
Berke^ey Castle, Thomas de Gomey put upon his head a crown made of hay, and the 
soldiers ** ironid nimie acerbd dixerunt, fare forth Syr Kynge.'' Ed. Camden, p. 603. 
Minot, speaking of the journey of Edward III. into Brabant, in 1338, says, 

** Unto France fast will he fare, 
To confort hym with grapes.*' 

Various significations of this verb are given by Palsgrave, ** I fare, I go a iouraay. I 
fare with one, or entreate hym well or yuell. I fare, I playe at a game so named at the 
dyse. I fare, I resemble another thyng in my dealing. I fare, I take on, as one doth y* is in 
aorowe." Occasionally it is uaed in the sense of compelling to go ; thus, in the Towneley 
Mysteries, Herod, enragcd at the birth of Christ, declares, 

** Under my feete I shalle thaym fare, 
Those ladys that wille (not) lere my lare.*' p. 130. 

* Palsgrave gives the verb "I fasyll out, as sylke or veluet dothe, leraule; my 
sleve is fasylled, raueUe, Fasyll of clothe, cassure.** ? Ang.-Saz. (mSfflmbria. The 
term to ravel, now generally used in this sense, thus appears to be derived, not firom 
the verb to reave, or tear away, as it haa been supposea, but from the French. 
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mBkjnge.JPormOyJbrmefactura, 

formefactio. 
Fast, or bowndyn', or festyd. 

Vincttu, ligatus. 
Fast, or festyd be clevynge to, or 

naylynge. JFixus, confixus. 
Faste of abstynence (or fastynge» 

K.) Jejunium. 
Fastare. JejunaXor^jejunatrix* 
Fast gonge, or schroffetyde, or 

gowtyde (fastyngon, p.)^ Cami- 

privium (et camibrevium, p.) 
Fastyn'. Jefuno, 



Fastyngb. Jejunusy impransuSf 

c. F. 
Fastyngb, idem quod faste. 
Fate, vesselle.2 Cuvaj c. f. cupa 

vel cupusy c. F. DICC. 
Fat, or fet. Pinguis. 
Fat fowle, or beste, mestyde 

to be slayne (masted, p.)' Al^ 

tiUy UG. in alo. 
(Fatyn, or lesyn colour, k. Mar- 

ceo.) 
Fatnesse. Pinguedoy crassitudo^ 

adeps. 



* " Fastyngange, camiprimwm.*^ cath. ano. Palsgraye giyes ** at fastyns, at 
Faityngonge, h Quareame prenant.^* Blount, in his Dictionary of Hard Words, 1680, 
gives ** fasguntide " as a Norfolk word, which Forby considera as now obsolete. In 
the statement made by the citizena of Norwich reapecting a riot that occarred in 1441 , 
termed Gladman'8 Insurrection, they declare that it originated in the circumstance that 
the said Thomas Gladman ** on Tuesday, in the last ende of Cristemesse, yiz. Fastyn- 
gonge Tuesday, madeadisport with his neyghbours, coronned as Kyngof Cristemesse." 
Blomf. Hist. ii. lll. A detailed account of such local usages at Shrove-tide will be 
found in Brand*8 Popular Antiqu. toI. i. Hardyng, relating the conflict between the 
Yorkists and Queen Margaret, which closed with the battle of St. Alban'8, Shroye 
Tuesday, Febr. 17, 1461, says, 

" And southward came thei then therfore 
To Sainct Albones, ypon the fastyneange eue (a/. fastirne.)** Chron. c. 237. 

The term is compounded frora Ang.-Saz. fssten, ^^'iiiittiin, and So^St iter, or going, 
the commencement of Lent. *' Caretme prenant, Fastnes, or Shroye TueMiay." 

COTO. 

' **A fatte, Cttpa, CKva. A fattmaker, euparius.*' cath. ano. ** Qijhi, a coupe, 
or a fatte, or stope.** grtub. ** Fatte, a yessel, guevue. Fatte to dye in, evuier h 
taindre.** palso. *' Cuve, an open tub, a fat, or yat.** cotg. Ang.-Sax. fset, fat, vas, 
Cazton, in the Book for Trayellers, enumerates ** thinges that ben ysed after the hous, 
— platers, disshes, saussers, sallyers, trenchours ; these thinges shall ye fynde of tree, 
and of erthe. Now after, a disshe fat {eeculier) where me leyeth therin the forsaid 
thinges, and the spones of tree.'* There was a local measure of grain, called a fat, 
identical with the cupa, cupua, or cicva, and which contained a quarter, or 8 buflhels. 
The Stat. 1 Hen. V. c. 10, recites that it had been ordained that there Bhould be only 
one measure, namely 8 bushels to the quarter ; but that the puryeyors of the Crown 
were accustomed to take 9, and the merchants and citizen8 of London take of all sellers 
the same quantity, aa a qnarter of wheat, ^^par un mesure ut4 deina la dicte Citie, 
appelU le faat, ove un butaell mya aur le dit faat.** The word conpe doea not occur in 
tbe Promptorium, in the same sense bb fatb, bat ia so giyen in the Ortus and the 
Cath. Ang. '* A cowpe, cupa, A cowper, eupariua.*' Cazton says in the Book for 
Trayellera, " Ftale the couper maketh and formaketh the kenpis (rrfaict let cuuea.y 

* See Masttn beestys, hereafter. Ang.-Sax. mseitan, aaginare. 
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Fawcett.* ClipHdra* 
Fawchun, knyfe or swerde.* 

Mctchera^ c. f. et cath. semu' 

pata^ UG. 
Fawkenerb (fawconer, p.) Fal» 

conarius* 
Fawkon', hawke. Palco, 
Fawn', suprdy idem quod fayne. 
Fawnyn' as howndys. Applaudo, 

blandior, 
Fawnynge of howndys. Plawus, 

applausus. 
Favoryn*. Faveo. 
Favowre. Favor. 
Fawte, or defawte. Defectus. 
Fawty, or defawty. Defectivus. 
FAWTOUR,ormeyntynore. Fautor. 
Fee. Feodus, 
Febylle, or weyke. Debilisy im- 

becillusy BRiT. 
Febylle» or lytylle worthe. ExUis, 



Febylnesse, or weykenesse. De- 

bilitas. 
Fbbylnbsse, or lytylle of valure* 

Fjpilitas, invalitudo, 
Feblyn', or make fehle (fehelyn, 

p.) Debilito. 
Fbdde wythe mete. Pransusj 

pastus. 
Fedyn' wythe mete. CibOfpascoy 

eSCOy CATH. 

Fedynge, or fode. Pcutumy aU- 
mentumy alimoniay victus. 

Feede chyldryn' wythe pappe 
mete. Papoy c. f. 

Fedyr. Pennay pluma. 

Fedyrfu, or fedyrfoy, herhe. 
Febriffuga. 

Federyn', or feteryn'. Compc 

diOy CATH. 

Federys, or feterys of pryson' 
(fettirs, p.) Compes. 



' depiidra is ezplained in the Ortus to be the same as *' doeillua, Angliee a perser 
or a spygote.*' See dottell, dossell, aboTe. ** Faucet, to drawe wyne, /aucetf broche 
d estovper le vinJ^ palso. This word is derived from the YTtnch^fauleet, 

* " A fawcbone, rumpheOf Jramea, ipata,** cath. ang. This appellatioii of a 
sword with a curyed blade is taken from tbe French /auchon, a diminutive of fauSy 
from the Latin falx. The fauchon is fireqaently mentioned by Guiart, who wrote at 
the close of the Xlllth cent. and seems to bave been identical with the falso, often 
named at that period, and thefalcio, which is included among weapons that monlu 
were forbidden to bear by the Stat. Cistert. Ord. A.D. 1203. Anearly instance of the 
use of this weapon occurs in the curious designs of t. Edward I. discovered in the 
Painted Chamber at Westminster, given in the Vetusta Monumenta. When Launfal 
is assailed by the lords of Lombardy, in unequal conflict, 

*' Sir Launfal brayde out hys fochon, 
And, as lyjt as dewe, he layde hem donne.** 

Launfiftl Miles. Cott. MS. Calig. A. ii. 

It must be obserred, howeTer, that the fauchon and faUo seem occasionally to be 
named with long-handled weapons, and that the falcbion may occasionallj have been a 
kind of biil, with the cuired or scythe-shaped blade, whencc the name was taken. 
Chaucer usea the word as signifyiiig a sword, and in Piers PIonghman'8 Vision aUusioii 
occurs to St. Paul, keeping tke gate of heaven with his " fawdion." Palsip^ve giYes 
"Fawchyon, a wepen, marguy Saston de ie\f s " and CotgraTe, " AIMciw, a fiinlcUon, 
hangar, wood-knife." 
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Fefpyd. Feojatus (feofactus^T,) 
Fefement. FeofamefUvm, 
Fefowre. Feojatus. 
Fetche, corne, or tare (fehche, 

K.) Viciay UG. in vinciOy cro' 

buSf c. f. 
Fetchyn, or fettyn*. Affero. 
Fbtchynge, or fettynge. AUa' 

iurcu 
(FEYARyor fowar,tn^a in ooonge 

FYRMAR.V 

Feynare (feynour, p.) Fictor^ 

simulator* 
Feynyd. Fictui, 
Feynyd thynge. Ficticium. 
Feynyd sleythe of falshede (feyn- 

yng, Bleithe, h. feyned Bleyte, p.) 

Com(fn)entumy cath. c. f. 
Feynyn'. Fingo. 
Fbynyn' yn syngynge, or synge 

lowe.* SuccinOf cath. 
Feynynge. Fictioy eimulacio, 
Feynt. Segnis. 
Feynt hertyd. Vecors. 
Feyntnes of herte, or coward- 

nesse (feyntyse of herte, or cow- 

ardyse, k. p.) Vecordia. 
(Feyntyn, k. h. feynten, p. feote, 

j. feyte, w.)' Fatesco, 



Feyntenesse, or feyntyse (fehle* 

nesse, p.) Segnicies. 
Feyntly. Segniter. 
Feyyr, or feyre. Nundine, 
Feyghte, or fyghtynge (feyt, or 

feytyng, k.) Pugna^ certa^ 

men, 
Fbyghtare. Pugnator, certor,, 

certator, 
Feghtarb, or haratowre (feyter, 

p.) Pugnaxj c. f. 
Feyqhtyn (feytyn, k. feythtyn, 

H.) Pugnos cath. belloy di- 

mico, 
Feythb. Fides, 
Fbythe br£K£(r), or conmant 

(breker.) Fidyragus^/idifi-aga, 

Feythfulle and trusty. Pidelis, 

Fbythbfulnesse. Fidelitas, 

Fellb, or fers.* Severus, feruSf 

feWtuSyferox (hUosuSy felleusy 

aJtroxy p.) 
Fela, or felowe (felawe, p.) So- 

dus (consorsy p.) 
Fbla, or felow at mete. Sodalis, 
Fbla, or felow yn' travayle. So' 

dus, 
Fela, or felow yn offyce. Coi' 

legay CATH. 



^ The word fbtar, introduced here on the authority of Pynson^s edition, is derived 
from the verb to fie or fey, nsed by Tasser, and still known in the East Anglian dialect. 
** Eseureurj a scowrer, cleanser, feyer.*' coto. See fyin, and fowar. 

* Palsgraye says» " I feyne in syngyng, le ehante h basse voys. We may natsynge 
out, we are to nere my lorde, but lette us fayne this songe." 

* In the version of Vegecius attributed to TreTisa, it is recommended that the host 
in marches ** be not highely fayntede with ioumeyeng of weyes in the hete of the day/' 
but in summer should rest from " vndren' to myde ouemone.'* B. iii. c. 3. 

* ** Felle, aeeTf aeerlnut aeper, atroXf au9tenu,/erojp, &c. To be felle, barharizare, 
semre. To make felle, /erare, Felly, aeriter. A fellnes, airoeitae, rigor, &c." 
CATH. ANG. " Fell or fierse, as a person is for modynesse. Fyers, fell, rigorewe,fier. 
Fell, orfelony8he,/e/ofi»«tMr. FelnesseyifeiptVme.'' palso. Ang.-Saz. fell, erM<2f/ie» 
fekiys, emdeiitas. 

CAM. SOC. X 
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Felow yn' walkynge by )« way 
(in iourney, p.) Comes. 

Fel A, or felow in scole. Consors, 

Sociuf in periculoy collega in 
offlcioy comes in itinere^ consors 
in prenUoy sodalis in mensd, vel 
in sede ; hec UG. in sagio. 

Felowys, y-knytte to-gedyr in 
wykydnesse. Complices, c. F. 
compleXy U6. in plico. 

Felowly. Socialiierj sodaliter. 

Felyschepe (felowshepe, p.) So- 
ciaHtasy societa^, contuhemium, 

Feelde. Agery campus, rusy 
arvum. 

Feldefare, byrde (felfare, p.) 
Huriscus. 

Feleable. Socialis. 

(Feelabyll, p. Sensibilis.) 

Felyn*. Sencio, 



Felyn' wythe bandys, or gropyn. 

Palpo. 
Fellyn*, or castyn* downe (Mlen, 

p.) Prostemoy defido. 
Felone, soore.^ Antrary c. f. 

carbunculusj c. f. 
Felone, thef. SceCestus. 
Felonye. Scelus* 
Feelte, or. qwylte.' FiUrumy 

CATH. c. v.fultrumy kylw. 
Feltryke, herbe.' Fistra, fel 

terre, centaurea* 
Felwe of a qwele (whele, p.) 
Cantusy c. f. cath. timpanumy 

CATH. circumjerencia, 
Femel, no male. Femella, 
Femelle. Feminius. 
Femynyne, or woman lyke. Mu' 

liehris (femininus^ p.) 
Fenne.* LahinaypaluSf cath. ug. 



1 " CarbuneuIuSf the felone." ortus. ** FeloOf a sore, entraeq.** palso. ** Furun- 
culus, a soore called a felon ; also a soore callid a cattes hear, whiche breketh out in the 
fingers with great wheales and moche peyne. TViyox, a felon, whiche happeneth on a 
mann*8 fynger.'* eltot. Baret gives ** A fellon, ▼ncomme, or catte*8 haire ; a bile or 
sore that riseth in man*s bodie,^rMiicu/««; Bossette duret ou froncle, vng clou. A 
fellon, or impostnmation vnder the rootes of the nailesi paronychia; " and Cotgraye, 
" Furuncuh, a fellon, or whitlaw; Panary, a felon, or whitlaw, at the end of a finger.*' 
Gerard recommends as a remedy the Persicaria hydropiper, or arsmart, which, " bruised 
and bound upon an imposthnme in the ioynts of the fingers (called among the Tulgar 
sort a fellon or vncome,) taketh away the paine.'* Elyot ezplains the term nncome as 
follows : ** adventitius morbuSf syckenes that cometh without our defaute, and of some 
men is callyd an vncome.'* 

3 The Catholicon ezpIains>E//r«fN to be so called **quia ex filie, i. pilis animalium 
ftat:" and the Ortus renders "Jultrum, illud quod omat lectum, sive lecti apodia- 
mentum." The term felt appears to haye signified, at a very early period, a material 
formed of wool, not woven, but compacted together, suitable even for a garment of 
defence, so that the gambeson is sometimes termedy«//rtiin. ** Centrum velfiltrum, felt.*' 
Gloss. ^lfrici. In Norfolk a thickly matted growth of weeds spreading by their roots, 
as couch-g^ass, is termed a felt. 

3 This herb is the small centaury, which was called/e/ terre, and in Dutch Eerdegall, 
from the ezcessive bitterness, and possibly the deep yellow colour of its juice, which 
in some countries was used by women to dye their hair, when yellow hair was the pre- 
valent fashion. By modern botanists it is known as the Erythraa centaurium. Fel- 
TRYKB appears to be merely a corruption of the Latin name ; Cotgrave gives *' Saeotinf 
feaver-wort, earth-gall» common centory.*' 
* Fbnne has occasionally, as the Ang.-Saz. fenn, the abstnict signification of mire. 
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Fence, or defence of closynge 
(clothiDge, p.) DefensiOf muni- 
cio, defensaculumy U6. infenso. 

Fence, defence fro enmyes. Pro- 
tecdoj defensio, 

Fencyd, or defencyd. Defensus, 
munitusy defensatuSf ug. 

Fensyn', supra in defencyn*. 



Feende. Diabolus, demon, 
Fendowre, or defendowre. De- 

fensovy protector. 
Fenestralle.' FenestreUayfe- 

nestrale. 
Fenkylle, or fenelle.^ Feni- 

culumy . c. F. vel feniculusy 

Dicc. (maratrumj p.) 



Thiis in the Tersion of Vegecios, Roy. MS. 18 A. XII. it is related that Scipio bid his 
Spanish prisonera cleanse and dig ditches, "with this reprouable scorne ; ye ben 
worthy, he saide, to be blottede and spottede, foulede and defoulede with fenne and 
with drit of water {luio inquinari) and of blode, ^at in tyme of werre ne were not, ne 
wolde nat be bespreynt ne be wette with ennemyes blode." B. iii. c. 10. 

1 Before the general introduction of glazed windows, their place was supplied by 
framed blinds of cloth or canvas» termed fenestralls, which are mentioned in the 
accounts of the ezecutora of Queen Eleanori A.D. 1S91, as follows: ^*pro canabo ad 
/enettrallast tid tcaccarium Regina apud Wettmonagterium, iijd.** UousehoIdEzpensea, 
presented to the Roxburghe Club by B. Botiield» Esq. p. 135. ** Fenestrall, chasti» 
de toiile, ou depaupier (papier.)** palsg. Uorman says that ''glasen wyndowis 
let in the lyght, and kepe out the winde ; paper or lyn clothe straked acrosse with 
losyngys make fenestrals in stede of glasen wyndowes. I wyll have a latesse (claihrum) 
before the glasse for brekynge. I have many prety wyndowes shette with leuys goynge 
up and downe {canesieiim guce attolii et demitti potsuni)/* Not long subsequently to 
the time when Horman wrote, glazed windows became so generally in use that the 
fenestrall was laid aside. Harrison, who wrote his description of England about 1579, 
speaks of '* lattise made of wicker, or fine rifts of oke in chekerwise/' formerly much 
used in country houses instead of glass, as being then obsolete. He speaks of the use 
of horn, selenite, and berill, for glazing windows, observing that of the last *'an 
ezample is yet to be seene in Sudleie castell ; '' and states that glass had become so 
cheap and plentiful, being imported from Burgundy, Normandy, and Flanders, as well 
as made in England, of good quality, that every one who chose might have abundance. 
B. ii. c. 13. Holinsh. Chron. i. 187. Leland noticed " the Hawle of Sudley Castle 
glased with rownd Beralls.'* Itin. iv. f. 170, a; viii. f. 74, b. 

s '*FeneIle, or fenkelle,yentctt/tis}i, nuira/rtttM.'* CATH. ANO. The numerous Tirtues 
of this herb are thus sommed up in the King*s CoU. MS. of the Promptorium : 

*' Bis duo dat maratrum,fehresfugat atque venenum, 
Et purgat stomaeum, sie reddit lumen acutum.^* 

Macer giTCS a detailed account, in which the following remarkable passages occur : 
** )>e edderes wole ete fenel, when her yen dasnyh, and so she getij> a-yene her clere 
sighte ; and )>er )K)roghe it is founde and preved N^t fenel do> proiit to mannis yene : 
>e yen )>at ben dusked, and dasnil», shul be anoynted wit >e ius of fenelle rotis medeled 
wit hony ; and Hb oynement shalle put a-way alle >e dasewenesse of hem, and make 
hem bry^t.** The Tirtne of fennd, in restoring youth, was a diacovery attributed 
likewise by Macer to serpents ; " Hs proui|> auctours and filisoferis, for serpentis whan 
men (sic) olde, and willeth to weze stronge, myghty, and yongly a-yean, >«i gon and 
eten ofte fenel, and >ei become yongliche andmyghty." MS. in the posaession of H. W. 
Diamond, Esq. Fbnkylle is obviously a corruption of the Latin name ; this herb ia 
still called in German Fenchel, and in Dutch Yenckel. In Piera PIoughman's Visioa 
mention occurs of 

*' A fertbing worth of fynkel-Mde for fastynge daiei.*' 
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Fekkyile, or fenelle seede. ilfa- 

ratrum, c. F. 
Fente of a clothe.^ Pibulatariumf 

c. T,Jimbria. 
Feer, or ferdenesse. Timor, 

ierror^ ei cetera in D, drede, 

dredefalle. 
(Ferdfull thinge, qoat so it be, 

K. p. Terribilumy c. F.) 
Fer, or fer a-way. Alonge^procuif 

emintUy longe. 
Fersse (feers, p.) idem quod 

FELLE, supra. 



Fercehede. Ferocitaty severitasm 
Fery over a watyr. Pormeus^ 

CATH. uo. m neo, 
Feryage. Feriagiumj naulunh 

potomium^ c. f. cath. 
Feryalle. Ferialis. 
Feryare. Pormsus, cath. 
Feryboot. Portemiay c. f. 
Feryn', or make a-ferde.^ Terreoy 

perterreo, 
Fery place, idemquod fery. 
Feerme, a rent. Firmcu 
Ferme, and stabylle. Firmu9, 



1 In the Assembly of Ladies, a poem attribated to Chaucer, AttempeFBunce is 
described as arrayed in a blue gown of cloth of gold, in tabard-wise, porfledy or trimmed 
with fnr, and set with pearU and diamonds. 

** After a Bort, the coUer and the vent, 
Ltke aa armine is made in purfelingi 
With great pearles fall fine and orient, 
They were couched all after one worching." 

The glossarist interprets Tent as signifying " the fore-part ; " but this does not suffi- 
ciently ezplain the term. In the Xlllth Cent. the fent or yent appears at the collar of 
the robe, both in male and female costume, being a short slit closed by a brooch, and 
which served for greater conyenience in putting on a dress so fashioned as to fit closely 
round the throat. This is shown by the effigies at Fontevrault, engraved by Stothard, 
and especially by those of Queen Berengaria, at the abbey of TEspan, and of Richard I., 
recently discovered at Rouen. Archeeol. xxiz. pl. xzi. In these instances it is suffi> 
ciently apparent why the fent should be termed, as in the Promptorium, fibulaioriunt ; 
but at a later period being considerably prolonged, the opening of the robe in front ez- 
tending often much below the waist, a brooch was no longer sufficient to close it. At 
the period when Chaucer wrote, the fent was trimmed witJ^ rich furs, and the fastenings 
were omaments of chased work, jewelled, of a very splendid description. They are 
termed in inventories '' a//acAef,'* and ezhibited on the effigies of Lady Mohun, and of 
Joan of Navarre, Queen of Henry IV., at Canterbury. The less richly decorated effigy 
of Queen Philippa, at Westminster, presents an ezample of the fent, simply closed by a 
lace ; and the combination of furs and jewels in this part of costume appears in many 
MSS. which have fnrnished Strutt with ezamples, among which may particularly faie 
mentioned Roy. MS. 16 G. V. See Strutfs Dresses, pl. xciv. Tbe propriety of ap- 
plying to the fent thus purfled and adomed, the tttmfimbriay as in the rromptorium, 
is evident, as likewise limbui, whidi is given by Ducange, on an ancient authority, aa 
aynonymous inth fibulatorium, In the Wardrobe of Sir John Fastolf, A.D. 1459, there 
was " j jakket ol red felwet, the ventis bounde with red lether.'' Archseol. zzi. 253. 
*^ Fente of a gowne, fenie/* palso. 
^ The nse of the verb to fear, in an active sense, is not uncommon. 

*' That rybaude fered me with his loke, 
That confort to me coude I none take." Castell of Labour, 1506. 

♦• Abtterrere, i, penitus terrere, Anglice, to fayr. Terreo, i. terrorem inftrre, tofeere.** 
0RTU8. ** I feare one, I make hym afrayde. I feare awaye, skarre away, as we do 
beestes or byrdes, dechoMnry palsg. Ang.-Saz. fieran, terrere, See pksyn'. 
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ratusy unde dicitur in literd 
attamatusy ratum et gratumy 
ferme and stabylle, cath. 

Fermerye. Infirmariay infir' 
mitarium. 

Fermyn', or take a )>ynge to 
ferme. Firmoy veladjirmam 
acdpio^ 



Fermowre. Firmarius. 
Ferrowre, Bmythe.* Ferrariusy 

CATH. forratory comm. 
Feertyr (fertyr, k. fert*, p. 

fertur, j.)*-* Feretrum. 
Fervente. Fervens, forvidus. 
Feruently. Ferventer, 
Fkruowre. Fervor, 



1 In the wiU of the £arl of Essex, 1361 , occarbeqaefltB ** h Mestre T^oma» leferonr, 
V. marc» ; h yn garwn pur ie /eroury xxt. ; d un garaon feurer^ t. marc.'** Royal 
Wills» p. 50. Elyot renders ^vetertnarhu medicut, a horBeleche, or ferror," now 
caUed cormptedly a farrier. In the Tersion of Pliny, by HoUand, it ia related that the 
Empress PoppBa "waa knowne to causc her ferrers ordinarily to ahoe her coach 
horses, and other palfries, &c. with deane gold.*' B. zzziij. c. 11. In the order of the 
Fageants of the Play of Corpns Christi, at York, 1415| are enumerated among the 
▼arious trades, "smythes, fevers." Sharpe's Coventry Mysteriesi p. 137. This last 
appeUation is taken direcUy from the old Frenchy fiw», febvre, or ferre, a black- 
smith. 

> Among the appUances of a sacred natnre, there were feretra of two kinds ; first, 
the bier for carrying the corpse to the grave, **feretrum, bsere/' GUoss. ^lfric, thus 
mentioned in the laws of Henry I., '* amici extrahant mortuum, deferentee in fere^ 
trum^ et portantea eum ad eecleeiam." By the Constitutions of Will. de Bleys, 
1229» and Walter de Cantilupe, 1240, Bbhops of Worcester, aa also ot Abp. 
Peckham, 1280, among the ornaments and requisites to be proTided in e^ery chnrch, at 
the charge of the parishioners, was included **feretrum competene ad eepuituram iNor- 
tuorum,*^ Wiikins, i. 62a, 666 ; ii. 49. In its secondary sense fereirum signified a 
portable shrine, containing the reUcs of saints, and carried in processions on a frame 
similar to the ordinary bier; and also stationary shrinet of similar fashion, but whichit 
was not cnstomary to display as gestatory omaments, such as those of St. Cuthbert at 
Durham, or St. Thomas of Hereford, in the cathedral there. It is recorded in Reg. 
Roff. 120, that ** Wiilieimu» Bea jfngiie magnut, in articuio mortie (1087) dedit^ 
feretrum, cum aitari gestatorio deargentato, et paiHum eum ieonUm».** In 1355, Elisa- 
beth de Clare, daughter of GUbert Earl of Gloucester, made the foUoiring bequest : 
** Je deeiee h Seint Thoma» de Herfford un ymage de nWe damcy d^argent eurorr^, 
d^eetre tachi tur Mn Jiertre.** Roy. Wills, p. 31. In the ancient documents relating 
to the shrine of St. Cuthbert the term feretrum impUes, as Mr. Raine states, not the 
shrine itself , but the quadrangular space or oratory wherein it stood : the keeper hacl 
the title offeretrariu». See B^ne*s Saint Cuthbert. Amongst numerons representations 
of iheferetrum may be mentioned the procession of St. Alban^s shrtne, in the MS. of M. 
Paris, with drawings, supposed to be by his own hand, Cott. MS. Nero, D. i. ; Strutfs 
Manners and Customs, i. pl. Iziv. One occasion on which it was customary to carry 
ttieferetra in procession, was at the parochial perambulations in Rogation week, a fnU 
account of which wUl be found in Brand*s Popnhur Antiqu. vol. i. Horman, in his 
chapter of sacred matters, says, ** We two muste beare the feretrum (ieneam ge»tare) 
a procession in the gange dayes." The term ** fertre *' occurs in Langtoft*s Chronicle ; 
and in the Golden Legend mention is made of the '' fyerte,*' or shrine of St. Alphey, 
f. 117» b. ** Fiertey^Brtre^fietre: CAd»»e, reiiquairey brancard.*' ROQnEF. The term 
feretrumiD the MS. Ordinar. Ecc» Rotom. signifies the ^y«u^ wherein the consecrated 
Eucharist is depoaited. 
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Fertiiyn*, or ferthynge. Qua^ 

drans, 
Fesawnt, byrdeJ PasianttSf or- 

nix^ cath. 
Fesyn', idem quod veryv\ supra? 
Fest, or teyynge (festnyDge, p.) 

Ligamen* 
Fest, or teyynge of a schyppe, or 

bootys (festnynge, p.) Scala- 

mus, CATH. pronexiumy c. f. 

restisy c. f. 
Feeste of mete and drynke. Fes- 

ium, convivium, 
Feest, or fedynge of mete and 

drynke in holy chvrche.' Aga* 

pes, Nota, de Agape in Jure, 

distinctione jrlij\y Si guis; et 

Raymundusy lib, 3, tit. 4. 
Festyd, or fed wythe goode mete 

and drynke. Convivatus, cath. 
Festyd, or teyyd fast to a thynge. 

JPixuSy conjixus* 



Festyn', or cleve to. Figo^ af- 

figo, configo. 
Festyn', or byynd to-gedyr. LigOy 

alligo {colligOyV») 
Festyn' (within a thinge, p.) or 

knyttyii' yn' to a thynge, or 

gryflfyn*, or oJ>er lyke. Insero. 
Festyn', or make feestys, and 

feede men'. Convivor, cath. 
Festynge to a th^mge (festnyng 

to, p.) Confixioyfixura. 
Festynge wythe mete and drynke. 

Convivaius, convivaioriumf 

CATH. 

Feestryd, as wowndys (as sores, 

p.) Cicatricus, 
Feestryd wownde. Cicatrix, 
Feestryn', as wowndys, or sorys. 

Sanio. 
Feestrynge of wowndys. Cica- 

tricaiio^ cicatricatus. 
(Festu, infra in fyschelle.)^ 



> The pheasant was bronght into Enrope from the bankB of the Phasis, in Colchia, 
•ccording to Martial, by the Argonauts ; it waa highly esteemed by the Romana, and 
poasibly introduced by them into England. In default of poaitive eyidence as to its 
exiatence here in early times, it can only be stated that about the time when the Promp- 
torium was compiled, it had become sufficiently abnndant in East Anglia. Thus in the 
Howard Household Book, amongst the costs incurred at Ipswich, in 1467, ** whane Syr 
John Howard and Mastyr Thomas Brewse were chosen knyghtes of the shyre,** occurs 
the item, ** xij fesawntes, pryse xy«." Household Expenses, presented to the Roxburghe 
Club by B. Botfield, Esq. p. 399. ** Omis tatgallus vel ffalUna sihesiris, AngUce a 
fesande or a werkok.'* ortus. '* A fe8ande,y<wtfffMi#." cath. amo. 

s R. Brunne uses the word *' fesid,*' which Heame explains as meaning whipped or 
beaten (p. 192.) Ang.-Sax. fesian, /^^ore. 

* The love-feasts, or ayairai of the primitive Christians, were held in the churches ; 
bnt this usage was suppressed by the Council of Constantinople, A.D. 691 , and discoun- 
tenanced by Gregory the Great, in his Letter to the British converts. It is probable 
that the author here refers solely to the primitive custom. There is no evidence that 
the practice of feasting in churches had been retained in any part of England ; but it 
appears probable that the agape of the earlier times gave rise to the church-ale, of 
which, and of wakes, frequently celebrated near the precinct of . the church, a full 
account will be found in Brand's Popular Antiqu. See the Hierolexicon D. Macri, 
Ducange, and Spelman, v. Agape, 

* In Piers Ploughman^s Vision, line 6183, where allusion is made to Matth. vii. 3, 
the mote in the eye, Jettuca, is termed ** festu." The MeduIIa likewise renders 
^^festucat a festu, or a lytul mote.*' The name was applied to the straw, or stick 
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Fet, or fatte, as flesshe and ojier 
lyke. PinguUy crassus, obenu* 
Feteryd. Compeditus» 
Feteryn', supra (in fedbryn*.) 
Fetyce, or praty.* ParfmnculuSf 

elegantulus* 

Fettynge, supra tn fbtchynge. 

Fetyr (of prisoD, p.) supra m 

FBTHYR {sic, scd recHus fe- 

derys) et pedica^ c. f. pedux, 

CATH. 

Fbtyrlokkb. Sera compedi^ 
talis (sera compedita^ p.) 

Fettnesse, supra in fattemes, 
etpopaj sagina. 

Fewb. Paucusy pauculus. 

Fewenesse (or scassenes, k.) 
Paucitas, paucedo. 

Fewte. Vestigium. 



(Fbwte, or omage, h. fewtye, or 

homage, p.^ OmagiumJ) 
(Fewte, k. Pidelitas.) 
Fy.* Vathy racha (yaoy p.) 
Fy(a)l, or fyoUe (fyall, or cniet, 

H. p.) Fialaj cath. 
Fydyll, or fyyele (fyyil, k.) 

Vielkhjidicinay vtWa, cath. in 

vitulusy et Dicc. vidultty kylw. 
Fydelarb. Pidiceny cath. vitu^ 

iator, UG. 
Fydelin, or fyielyn' (fetelyn, k.) 

Vitulory Dicc. cath. m vitulus* 
Fyftene. Quindecim. 
Fyfty. Quinquaginta, 
Fygge, or fyge tre. Ficus. 
Fygure, or lykenesse. Pigura, 
Fyin, or defyin mete and drynke 

(fyyn, k. h. p.)* Digero» 



Qsed for pointing, in the early inBtraction of children : thng Falsgraye gives " featae to 
ipell with,>>»/«v." Occaaionally the word ia written with c or k, instead of t, bnt it 
is apparendy a comiption. **Fe9tu, afeskae, a straw, rush, little stalk, or stick, ased 
for a fescae. Toueket a fescae ; also, a pen, or a pin for a pair of writing tables.'' 

COTO. 

* Chaaoer ases the word fetise, and fetisely, in this sense ; it is apparently deriTcd 
firom the old French feti», or /aiteU. Pal^ave giyes " featysshnesse, propemesse, 
feaetue ; " as also the synonymoas word ** feate, or proper of makyng, godin, podinet, 
eoint, miffHOH; fetly, nycely, coyntement. I haae apted them together the fetlyest 
{ieplus gentiment) that eaer yoa sawe. Feted, fetered, or well shapen of the lymmes, 
alignd. It is as well fetered a chylde as eaer yoa sawe. Yoa neuer set yoar eye apon 
a fayrer fetered womaa, mieulx eiignSe,** Horman likewise speaks of ** the feat con- 
aeyans of a speche that soandeth well to the eare, argutia plaueibilie sermonis, She 
wereth corked slippers to make hir tal and feet." 

' ** Homagium, idem est guod Jideiitas, A feexite.'* oktus. William Paston writes, 
in 1454, of Thomas fioarchier, Bp. of Ely, who was translated in that year to Canter- 
bary, '< My lord of Ely hathe do hys fewthe.*' Paston Lett. iii. 222. The word is 
takenfrom the French ** fiaulti, fiauti s fidiUtt, foi, eomtance.** RoauBP. It is 
commonly taken for the oath of allegiance in the feadal system : 

'* When thise Bretons tao were fled oat of this lond, 

Ine toke his feaate of alle that lond helde.*' R. Branne. 

* In the Wicliffite version occar the following passages : " he that seith to his 
brother, Fy (a/. fugh) schal be gilty to the coansell." Matt. ▼. 22. ** And as thei 
passiden forth, thei blasfemeden him, movynge her heddis, and seiynge, Vath, thoa 
that distriest the temple," &c. Mark zr. 29. 

* This word, in the MSS. and in Pynson's edition, oocors among the verbs between 
VTiBTTN.and FLAPPTN, which 18 perhaps an indication that tt had been originally 
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Fykin a-bowte, infra in fysrin. 
Fykynge a-bowte in ydylnes. Z>w- 

cursusy vagatw. 
Fylberde, notte. Fillunh dicc. 
(FiLBERDE, tree, p. Phillis.) 
Fyle. Lima» 
Fylin wythe a fyle. Limo, 
Fylyn', idem quod fowlyn, su- 

pra in D. 
Fyll wythe mete. SaciOf m- 

turo» 
Fylle, or fylly(n)ge of mete, or 

drynke. Sacietas, saturatio. 
FyllyjT. ImpleOf repleo. 



Fyllynge. Impledoy replecio. 
Fylzofyr (fillosofere, k.) PAt- 

losophus, 
Fylette.^ Victaj ug. in vinciOf 

phUacterium. 
Fylme of a notte, or o\er lyke. 

FolUculusy galliculaf c. f. 
Fylowre, of barbowrs crafte (fil- 

lour of barborys crafte, k.)^ 

Acuteculay filarium^ kylw. 

(acutellas k.) 
Fylthe. Sordesy spurcicia^ Uno, 

CATH. turpitudof labeSf putre- 

dOfpus. 



written FT^iN. To fie or fey noir rignifies in East Anglia, ss in Craven and HiUun- 
shire, to clean out, as ponds or ditches ; it is thos osed by Tusser, and also to ezpress 
the cleansing of g;rain. 

^ Clroiced seed to be pickedi and trimly weU fy^d, 

For seed may no longer from thresbing abide." Angnst*s Husbandrj. 

'' Sseurer, to scowre, fey, rinse, cleanse." coto. Bp. Kennett, in his Glossarial CoU. 
gtTes '*to fea, fey, feigb or fow, to deanse or empty, as to fea a pond, a priyy, &c. 
Dunelm. IsL ftegia, mundare, eluere ; whenoe to feag, by metaphor, appUed to whip- 
ping or correcting, as, He feag'd him off.*' Lansd. MS. 1033. In the WicUffite 
▼ersion, Deut. xziii. 13 is thus rendered, ** ^u schalt bere a Utii stake in >e girdU, and 
whanne J>ou hast sete, >ou schalt digge bi cumpas, and >ou schalt hile wij> erj>e |>ingis 
defied out, where Jiou art releuyd ; '* in the Vulgate, " egeeta humo cperiet.** §te 

DBFTTN*, and FETAR. 

^ Johanna domina de Roos bequeaths, in 1394, '* unam lonffom feletam de roeit de 
per^t ^e.'* Testam. Ebor. i. 203. ** Nimbue, faeciola tranneraa ex auro ineuta m 
lintheOf quod est in/rontefeminarumf a felet.*' obtus. " FyUet for a mayden*s heed, 
Jronteau,** pai.80. '* FronteaUf a fiUet, frontlet, forehead cloth." coxo. In a letter 
written about 1465 to Sir John Paston occurs the request of a lady, who ** wuld fayne 
have a new felet.'* Paston Lett. it. 176. 

> Ftlowbb, or barbowrs crafte. mb. ** Afiloure, affilatorium ; to fik>ure, agUareJ* 
CATH. ANO. The term aJ/Uatorium occurs with the signification of ahone, in the Usus 
Ant. Ord. Cisterc. c. 85. The implement so caUed seems to have been identical with 
that now ealled a steel, in French Jueil, which is rendered by Cotgrave *' the steele, 
wherewith a butcher whets his knives.*' A resemblance in form to the spindle or 
spoole used in spinning was probably the origin of the appellations FTLOWBE,yf/art«fM, 
andjueil. In the Boke of Curtasye a ** fvlour " appears to signify a rod, as that upon 
which a curtain may be hung, moveably, by means of rings. The word occurs in the 
directions for the grooms of the chambers, regarding making the paUets, and two beds 
of greater state, for lords, 

" That henget shaUe be with hole sylour, 
With crochettes and loupys sett on lyour, 
Tho valance on fylour shalle henge with wyn, 
ly curteyns stre^t drawen withinne." Sloane MS. 1986. 
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Fylthe of mannys nose, snotte. 

Polipus, 
Fylthe of mannys fete. Petor. 
Fymterre, herbe. Fumus terre. 
Fynche, byrde. Furjurio^ c. f. 
Fyyndare of thynge loste. /n- 

ventor, inventrix, 
Fynde thmgys loste. Invenio^ 

reperiOf compe^Ho. 
Fynde coste. Exhiheo, 
Fyndin, helpyn', and susteinyn' 

hem ]>at be nedy (fynde theym 

that ar nedy, p.) Sustento. 
Fyyndynge of thynge loste. /n- 

vencioj repericio. 
Fyyndynge, or helpynge in bo- 

dyly goodys at nede.^ Exhi' 

bicio, eubvencio. 
Fyne, or ryght goode (fyyn, p.) 

Egregius, excelhns, 
Fyne wyne.2 Falemum, cath. 



Fyne, of bondage. Finum. 
Fynne of a fysche. Pinna. 
Fyngyr. Digitus. 
Fyngyrlynge of a glove. Di" 

gitahulumy cath. 
Fyr, tree. Abies. 
Fyyr. IgniSf roguSfJbcuSf pir. 
Fyyrforke. TicionariumjCATH. 

palaj arpagio ; hec in historid 

scolasticd de vasis templi. 
Fyyr herthe. Focai*ium, cath. 

ignearium^ c. F. 
Fyyre yryn*, to smyte wythe 

fyre. Fugillus, cath. pirici' 

dium^ DICC. KYLW. 

Fyyr stok, infra in herthe 

STOKE. 

Fyyr stone, for to smyte "wythe 
fn^. Focaris, ug. in laos^ vel 
jocarcy CATH. ignarium, c. f. 

FiRBOME, supra in bekene.^ 



> The PriTy Parse Ezpenaes of Henry VII. comprise an entry in 1493, " to Dr. 
May for th* exebucon of Thos. Phepo," who appears to have been King*8 scholar at 
Ozford; and the allowance is suhaequently termed " the fiDding, 3 li." Ezc. Hist. 
The term ezhihition, or allowance of money» taken from the Latin, whlch in medieval 
times had the same signification, is used in this sense hy Shakespeare and B. Jonson, 
as likewise still retained at the Universities. 

* The MeduUa renders " Falemum^ wyn al|>arhe8t.** MS. in the £ditor*s possession. 

> The practice of maintaining beacooSi to give warning of approaching invasion, is one 
that may be traced in Britain to the most remote times. The term itself is Anglo- 
Sazon, beacen, siffnumf beacne torr, specula, The right of erecting beacons was one 
of the ezclusive privileges of the Crown ; and a taz for their maintenance, termed 6e- 
conayium, was levied upon every hundred. At an early time, as Coke obseryes, the 
beacon was merely a stack of combustibles prepared on an elevated spot, or a rock ; 
Ang.-Saz. beacenstan,/»Aartt«; subsequently to the time of Edward III. as he states, 
" pitch-bozes, as now they be, were, instead of those stacks, set up ;*' that is, a kind 
of large cresset, raised on an upright pole or beam : hence the appellation firbome, 
Ang.-Saz. beom, irabs. Blount cites the ** Ordinatio pro vigiliia observandis a Lynne 
usque yarmouihf t. Edw, 11. Q^od levari ei reparari faciaiis signa ei firebares super 
monies aliiores in quoUbei hundredo, iia quod ioia pairia, per illa signa, quoiiescumque 
necesse/uerii, premuniri poiesi ; ** which is rendered by Stowe, " He ordained biken- 
ings or beacons to be set up.** A.D. 1326. The care with which these signals were at 
all periods provided, appears by numerous evidences in the public records. In I4I5 
Henry V. on his departure for France, provides for the safety of the realm, and directs 
the provision of ** signa vocaia bekyns in locis consueiis.*^ Rymer, iz. S55. Hall 
relates that when Richard III. with false confidence, disbanded his forces, he issued 

CAMD. SOC. Y 
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Fyrin, or sette on a fyre, or brin- 

nyn. Ignioy cath. comhuro. 
Fyrmament, or walkyn*. JVr- 

fnamenium. 
Fyrrys, or qwyce tre, or g^rstys 

tre.^ JRuscus. 
Fyrste of alle. Primus. 
Fyrste, or be-forne. Primo. 
Fyrste BE'GOTdi!f\Primogenitus. 
Fyrste be-getynge. Primoge' 

nitura, 
Fyyre, sharpe brusche (firre. 



whynne, k. fyir or qwynne, p. 

whynne, j.)^ Saliunc€u 
Fyscare a-bowte ydylly. IXs- 

cursory discursatrixj vaguhu 

vel vagatoTj vageUrix. 
FisKiN a-bowte yn ydihiesse.' 

Vagor, girOf girovago, 
Fysche. Piscis. 
Fyschare. PiscatoTy faxnssor^ 

CATH. etnota ibi bonam causam, 
Fyscharys boote. Phaselusy 

coMM. orta, c. f. 



Btrict commands that on the coast, and the firontien of Wales, strong ward shonld be 
kept according to uaage ; " fbr the cnstome of the countreyes adjoyning nere to j* 
see is (especially in the tyme of war) on euery hill or high place to erect a bekon with 
a greate lanteme in the toppe, whyche maie be sene and discerned a great space of. 
And when the noyes ia once bnited that the enemies approche nere y* land, they so- 
deinly put fyer in the lanthornes, and make showtes and outrages from toune to toune, 
and from Yillageto Tillage/' 3 Rich. III. Thiskind of signal, of whichrepresentations 
will be found in ArchKol. i. pl. i. xv. pl. xii. was likewise termed a standard : ** A 
bekyn or a standarde, statela,** cath. ano. It was taken by Hen. V. as a badge, 
and appears among the sculptures of his chantry at Westminster. ** Beakyn, feu au 
guetJ'* PALSo. The eleration whereon it was placed was sometimes termed a tote-hill ; 
see that word hereafter. 

1 Ruse%a is properly the plant with sharply-pointed leaves, called butcher's-broom, 
but that which is here intended appears to be the Ulex Europaui, Linn. called com. 
monly furze or -gorse. In the Wicliffite yersion, Isai. W. 13 is thus rendered: ** A 
iir tre schal stie for a gorst (e>er firse) and a myrte tre schal weze for a nettil.*' Claud. 
£. II. In 15 Hen. YI. 1436, licenoe was given to Humfrey Duke of Gloucester to 
inclose 200 acres of land, " pasture, wode, hethe, virses, and gorste {bruere et jamp' 
nor«m)," and to form thereof a park at Greenwich. Rot. Parl. iv. 498. **Ru9cus, 
Angliee, firsun." Harl. MS. lOOS. "Fyrsbusshe, tonmarif»." palso. Ang.-Saz. 
iyrs, genistaf rhanmus, 

* Saliunca has occurred already, as the name of an herb called caltrap. Cotgraye 
renders ** chauisetrapef the starre thistle, called also the calthrop ; " but although the 
name may have occasionally been so assigned, from its being hurtful to the foot, yet ac- 
cording to Parkinson the herb called land caltrops, trihulus terrestris, was not of the 
thistle species. The ealiunca again is, according to the same author, a kind of spike- 
nard, whereas in the MeduIIa it is stated, ** Saliunca dicitur mlgariter in Oallico carr' 
kerepe, (? carchiqfe, an artichoke,) a qwynne.'* HarL MS. S257. In the Ortus it ia 
rendered " a wynne or grost." 

s This word does not appear, by the East-Anglican Glossaries, to be still in use ; it 
occurs, however, in Tusser*s lessons for waiting servants. 

** Such senriture, also, desenreth a check, 
That runneth out fisldng with meat in his beck." 

** I lyske, iefretUle. I praye you se howe she fysketh aboute.'' palso. ** Troti^e, 
a raumpe, fisgig, fisking huswife, raunging damseU." coto. Compare vtki!^ a-bowte, 
And see Jamieson^s remarks on that word. It occurs in R. Coer de Uoui 4749. 
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Fysch sellare. PiscaritUy pis' 

caria, ug. in pasco. 
Fyschelle of fyschew, or festu.' 

JFestuca. 

FySCHYN'. PisCOTy CATH. 

Fyschynge. PiscaciOf piscaius, 
Fysch leep.2 Nassoy c. f. 
Fisshe ponde. Vivarium^ cath. 
Fysycian*, or leche. Medicus^ 

fisicus. 
Fysnomye. Phisonomia. 
Fyste of an hande. Pugnus^ 

CATH. (pugillus, P.) 
Fyyst, stynk. Lirida, 
FYiSTYN''(fyen, w.) C<icco, c. p. 

lirido. 
Fyystynge. Liridacio, 
Fyt, or mete. Equus^ congruusy 

UG. tn grus. 
Fyton*, or lesynge (iycdn*, k. 

fyttyn, s. fytyn, p.)^ Mendaciumj 

mendaciolum, cath. 



Fyve.4 Quinque. 
Fyve hundryd. Quingeniu 
Fyvere (sekenesse, p.) Fehris* 
Fyvere, agu. Querquera^ cath. 

et UG. in quero. 
Fythil, supra in fedylle. 
Flagge of )>e erthe, vide in T. in 

TURFE.*^ Terricidium (cespes, 

CATH. et c. F. s. gleha^ p.) 
Flayne, or flawyn'. Excoriatus. 
Flake (or haine, k.) Floctus, 

UG. injlo (squamOf p.) 
Flakette, hoteWefiFlascoyJlasca. 
Fl A NKE, or leske. Yliumy kyl w. 

inguen, cath. 
Flappe, or stroke. Ictus (fia» 

gellum, K.) 
Flappe, or huffett (flap hofet, p.) 

Alapcu 
Flappe, instrument to smyte 

wythe fiyys. Fldbellumy dicc. 

muscariumy c. f. 



1 According to the Mednlla tbe terin ftschbllb ib Bynonymous with ftbch lbbp ; 
'* Nasta, quoddam inairumentum ex viminUnis et cirpiSf tanquam rheie, eontextum, ad 
eapiendoi piseet, a pyche or a fysshelle.*' So also it is related in the Golden Legend, 
** Than they put hym in to a lytell fysshell or basket vell pytched, and aet it in y' see, 
and abandouned hym to dryue ?ryder it wolde.*' f. 99» b. ** Fiscelie, peiii pamer de 
jone, fiacellaJ'^ boqubf. Fyschew signifies a reed, or supple rod, as osiersy &c. 

^ See hereafter lbbp for fysche kepynge. Ang.-Sax. leap, cor^tt. 

* ** Fytten, menaongeJ'^ palso. In Wiltshire fitten signifies a pretence. 
< Fevb, ms. 

* In Norfolk, according to Kennett, Rayi and Forby, the upper tnrf pared oif to 
serre as fuel, is termed flaks or flags. The repetition of this word below, flaoob, 
drye wythe )>« gresse, is apparently a corrupt reading. In the North such sods of turf 
are called also flags, or flaws» or flaughter. See Jamieson and Brockett. ** A flaghte, 
ubi a turfe. A flaghte (or flyghte) of snaweiyfocciM.'' cath. ang. Dan. flager,Teut. 
Tlaeghen, deglubere; I». flaga, execindere glebam. 

* This word, as also Ang.-Sax. flaze, the French ftae, or ftache, &c. appear to be 
directly taken from the low LatinyXae/a, adopted probably from the Greek. In WiUiam 
and the Werwolf a certain derk is mentioned who came to Rome " wi^ tro flaketes of 
fnl fine wynes,'' written also <*flagetes," p. 68. ** Flacta, a flakette. Obba, genus 
ealicis, abottell, a flaket." obtvb. *' A oostrelle, ontferum, ^c. ubi a flakett. A 
iiaket,ftacta, obba, uier, ^e. ubi a potte." cath. ang. **A flaget, fheon,'* palbo. 
The term does not appear to be retained in Norfolk, as in the North. *' A flacket, 
flasket, or flask ; bottle made in fashion of a barrel. Bor. Flaskin, a wooden bottle, or 
little barrel which labourers use for beer. Yorkshire." Kennetfs Gloss. Coll. Lansd. 
MS. 1033. 
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FLAPPYN'wythe a flappe. i^a5«//o. 
Flasshe, watyr.^ Lacunay cath. 
Flatt. Bassusy vel planus. 
Flagge, drye wythe ))e gresse.* 

Glohay uo. in glohus. 
Flaterars, supra^ idem quod 

FEYNARE. 

Flateryd. Adulatus. 
Flateryn'. Adulor. 
Fl A terynge. Adulacio. 



Flatnesse. Planicies. 
Flawe, supra in flake. 
Flawyn*, supra in flayn'. 
Flawme, or lowe. FUxmma, 
Flawne, mete.* JFtamicia, mcc* 

JlatOy Dicc. COMM. opacusy ar^ 

tocasius (apacus, s.) 
Flax. Linum, 
Flathe, or flathe, fysche (flay, or 

flacch, fysch, s.)^ (R)agadies. 



1 The term flaah, aignifyiog a shallow pool, doea not appear to be now retained in 
Norfolk ; but it occurs in names of places, aa Flash-pit, near Aylsham. In low Latin 
^acM'a,^a«ca, and^aco, in old French^acAeor^«9«e, have the like dgnification. A 
aupply of water from the locks on the Thames, to assist the barges, is termed a flash, 
and in Sussex loose water-soaked groimd is called flashy. Plot speaks of the " flashy 
over-watery taste '* of some white fruits. Hist. Oxf. 156. See plasche, or flaache 
where reyne watyr stondythe, and ptt, or flasche. 

' This word, placed here out of its proper alphabetical order, whereas flaogs of )« 
erthe has occurred already, has been retained as found in the MS., on account of the 
uncertainty whether it is an interpolation, or a Titiated reading. Possibly the correct 
reading may be flawe, a term synonymous with flagge, a sod of turf. Blount, in hia 
Law. Dict. 9. Turbary, cites a charter in which ** iurbaria bruaria — a flaw-turf, or 
heath-turf," is mentioned. In the North the words flaw and flaughter are still com- 
monly used in this sense. See Jamieson and Brockett. 

> " A flawne, (i^acKin.** cath. ano. ^^Flaton, a flawne. Artocirat a flawne, i, 
eUnu/aetus expastd et caseo, Lagmium eet latus panis et tenule oleo linitue, quaei 
oleofrixust a pancake, a flawne." ortus. '* Flaune mee,te, flanet,Jlan,flaon. I loue 
well a flawne, but and it be well sugred I loue it the better.'* palbg. Cazton says in 
the Boke for Travellers, *' Of mylke and of egges men make flawnes (flant'), of mylke 
soden with the flour men make printed cakes {raetont),** Recipes for making flawnes 
will be found in the Forme of Cury ; " Fhiwnes for Lentyn," Harl. MS. 5401, f. 193, 
SOa^ ; and '< flathons,'' under the head of *' Vifounde/umez," Harl. MS. 279, f. 43, b. 
The foUowing directions '' for flaunes " are found in the poem entitled <* the slyjtea 
of cure." 

** Take new chese, and grynde hyt fayre 
In morter wyth egges, wyth out dyswayre ; 
Put powder >erto of suger I say, 
Coloure hyt wyth safrone ful wde >on may ; 
Put hyt in cofyns \mt bene fayre, 
And bake hyt forthe y the pray.'' Sloane MS. 1986, f. 87. 

In the North the word is still in use, as Bp. Kennett noticed in his Glossarial Collec- 
tions, Lansd. MS. 1033. " Flaun or flawn, a custard. Bor. As flat as a flawn, proy. 
Saz. flyna, flaena, artoloffonum.** 

4 This must not be confounded with the general appellation of flat fish ; the ray or 
Bcate was formerly called flathb, or, according to Willughby and Ray, flaire, stiU 
retained in the name of the sting-ray, called in some places the fire-flaire. In N. 
Britain it is known as the fire-flaw, acoording to Jamieson. Harrison, in his description 
of England, uses the name flath, evidently as denoting the ray or icate. In the account 
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Flbe. Pulex. 

Flear of beest. Excoriaior. 

Fleare, or rennare a-wey. Fu' 

gitivuSi fugitiva. 
Fled, or mevyd. Amotus* 
Flegge, infra in S. idem quod 

SEDGE. 

Flecchere (fletcher, h. p.) Pe^ 

tulariusyjlectarius. 
Fleyke, or hyrdylle (fleke, s. hir- 

dell, p.)* PlectayflectOr, cratis, 

c. F. 
Fleyl. FUigellum^ comm. ug. 

r, in T, (trihulumy cath. p.) 
Fleyl cappe. Cappa^ dicc. me- 

ditentum, comm. ug. r. in T, 



Fleyl staffe, or honde staflfe 

(handyll, h. p.) Manutentum, 

cath. 
Fleyle swyngyl.2 Virgay dicc. 

CATH. trihulum, cath. comm. 
Fleynge a-way. Fuga^ 
Fleynge of beestys. Excoriacio. 
Flekeryn*, as ionge byrdis. Fo- 

litOy nideo, 
Flekeryn', or waveryn' yn vn- 

stabylle herte (flyker, p.) NutOy 

CATH. 

FLEKERYNGEofbyrdys. Volitacio, 
Flekerynge, or wauerynge yn 

an vnstable hert. NutiUus, va- 

cillacio. 



of fish usuaUy taken upon our coasts, he obseires that ** the flat are divided into the 
amooth, the acaled, and the tailed. — Of the third (are) our chaits, maidens, kingsons, 
flath, and thomhacke ; '* and the larger species, as he states, were dried, and formed a 
kind of ezport into other countries. B. iii. c. 8, Holinsh. i. 2S4. The correct reading 
of the word above is probably Fla>e, or flaye, fysche. 

^ ** Crates est instmmentum ex mrgis, a fleke." mkd. ** A fleke, eratis^ eraticula.*' 
CATH. ANG. This word is used by R. Brunne, as also the verb to fleke, or cover with 
hurdles, which occurs in his account of the construction of a temporary bridge. 

** Botes he toke and barges, \>e sides togidere knytte, — 
)>ei fleked )»am ouerthuert, justely for to ligge.*' p. ^l. 

** Botes and baiges ilkon, with flekes mak |>am tighte." p. 331. 

Hardyng relates the singular escape of Sir James Douglas, who had been hemmed in 
by Edward III. in Stanbope Park, and by means of hurdles, which, to preyent pursuit, 
his men drew after them as they went, passed over a quaking and miry moss. 

" But James Douglas their flekes fell dyd make, 
Which ouer the mosse, echeone at others ende, 
He layde anon, with fagottes fell oner the lake." Chron. c. 178. 

In a satirical poem, put forth in 1550 against the liberty of religious discusiion, the 
serrices and preachers of the Reformed Church, entitled ** An old Song of John No- 
body,*' printed in the Appendix to Strype's Mem. of Cranmer, it is said of those who 
with ignorant assurance set themseWes up as ezpounders of the Gospel, 

** More meet it were for them to mylk kye at a fleyke.*' p. 138. 

Horman says, ** Ley this meate in trayes and flekis, eonehas sive aludos,** (? alucM) 
where the term may signify a shallow wicker basket, in some parts termed a flasket. 
" Alueusi vas factum ad modum aivei, a tronghe.*' ortus. In the North hurdles are 
still called flaiks ; see Jamieson. 

1 Swyngyl fleyle, ms. *' A fiaj\t,Jlaffellum, tribulus, tribulum. Versus, TVes tri- 
bulo partes, manutentum, cappa, flagellum. Manutentum, a hand staffe, cappa, a cape, 
fiagelhm, sl BifemtVLt. A swevylley ^ri6t«/«m." cath. ano. See hereafter swengyl. 
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Flemmynge* Flandricusy Flan' 

drica {FlaminguSf p.) 
Fleen, or flee bestys. Excorio. 
Fleen enmyes, or grevowsnesse. 

Fugioy CATH.qffitgio, confugio. 
Fleese of wuUe. Vellus. 
Flesche. Caro. 
Flesche flye. Mwcot cath. 
Flesche hooke. Creagrafjus- 

cinay CATH. tridensy cath. 

Juscinula. 
Fleschy, or made alle wytlie 

flesche. Cameus, 
Fleschy, or swn dele made wythe 

flesche. Cameatus. 



Fleschly. Camaliter, 
Fleshly, or fiille of flesshe. 

Camosus, camulentus, cath, 
Fleschlynesse. Camalitas, 
Flet, as mylke or o]>er lyke (o|>er 

licour, K. flett of mylke, h. p.)' 

Despumatus. 
Fleet, J>e watyr of )>e see comythe 

and goythe (flete, there water 

cometh and goth, h. p.)^ Fleta^ 

Jossa, estuariumy c. F. 
Flete of schyppys yn J^e see. 

Classisy c. F. 
Fletyn' a-boyiD (fletyn, or hoyyn, 

H. houen, p.)^ Supemato. 



1 To ileety or skim the oream, is a verb still commonly tised in East Anglia, and the 
ntensil which serves for the purpose ia termed a fleeting-dish. ** I flete mylke, 
take avray the creame that lyeth above it whan it hath reated." palso. ** Esburrer, 
to fleet the creame potte ; laict etburrdf fleeted milke ; maigne, fleeted milke, or 
whaye.** Hollyband*B Treaaurie. ** EtcremS, fleeted, aa milke, uncreamed.*' coto. 
Ang.-Saz. flet,^f lactis. A celebrated Saffolk cheese, made of skimmed milk, ia 
called flet-cheese. Tnsser, in his lesaon for the dairy maid Cisley, on bad qualities of 
cheese, says, 

" Gehazi his aickneas waa whitish and dry, 
Such cheesesy g^od Cisley, ye floted too nigh.*' 

* The term fleet, signifying a channel, an arm of the sea, or water-course, occurs not 
infrequently in several parts of England, as Northfleet and Southfleet on the Thames, 
the Fieet-ditch, London, Holt-Fleet on the SeTem, near Worcester, Fladbury» an- 
ciently Fleotbury, and Twining Fleet, on the Atou. On the coasts of Norfolk and 
Suffolk the name is common, and properly, acoording to Forby, though not inTariably, 
implies a channel filled by the tide, and left at low water very shallow and narrow. At 
Lipin, where the Promptorium was oompiledy there are several channels so called, as 
White Friars* Fieet, and Purfleet. The grant of the possessions of the Gild of the 
Holy Trinityr Lynn, by Edward VI. A.D. 1548, allndes to rents laid out in '* repairing 
of banks, walls, fletes» and water-courses in Lenn.** Blomf. IV. 598. '' Flete where 
water cometh, breche,** falsg. Ang.-Saz. fleot, nnus. In the North, as Bishop 
Kennett notices in his Glossarial CoUections, fleet signifies water, as in the andent song 
over a corpse. 

** This ean night, this ean night, 
Every night and awle, 
Fire and fleet, and candle light, 
And Christ receive thy sawl.'* Lansd. MS. 1033. 

* " To flete aboye ye water ; his cappe fleteth aboue the water yonder afarre hence.*' 
PALso. " Naviger, to saile, to fleete.** HoIIyband*s Treasurie. Harrison, in his de- 
scription of England, speaking of Lyme Regis, Dorset, says, *' the Lime water, which 
the townsmen call the Bnddle, commeth . . . from the hils, fleting upon rockie soil, and 
so falleth into the sea.** HoUnsh. Chron. i. 58. Ang.-Saz. fleotan, fluetuare. See 
HOVYN, which has a Uke signification. 
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Fletyn*, or skomyn' ale, or 

pottys, or oJ)er lycoure that ho- 

vyihe,Despumoyex9pumOyCATH . 
Flete mylke only. Dequacco, 

exquacco. 
Fletynge of lycowre. Spumacioy 

despumadoj cath. 
Flew, or scholde, as yessell, or 

o)>er lyke (scold, s. flwe, or 

sholde of vessels, p.)^ Bassus, 
Flew, complexyon' (flewme of com- 

pleccyon, k. flwe, p.) Flegma^ 

CATH. et c. F. in ventriculus, 
Flewematyke. Flegmaticusy ug. 
Flewme, idem quod flew, supra^ 

et sperma, 
Flyare. Volator. 
Flye. Musca, 
Fly flappe, supra, idem quod 

FLAPPE. Muscariumy cath. 

c. F. et UG. 
Flygge, as hryddys.^ Maturust 

volatilis, 
Flygnesse. Maturitas, 
Flyyn', as hirdys. Volo, 
Flyyn* a-wey. AvoIo^ evolo, 
(Flikerynge, supra in fleker- 

ynge, k.) 
Flykke of hacon*. Pemaf pe^ 

taso, baco. 



Flynt, stone. Silex, 
Flyghte, fleynge a-way. Fuga^ 

effugiutny c, f. 
Flyghte of byrdys. Avolatusy 

evolatus, 
(Flytere, supra in cukstoke.) 
Flytin, or chydin.* Contendoj 

CATH. 

Flyttin, or remevyn (away, p.) 

Am^eoy transfero, 
Flyx, or flux, sekenesse. Fluxus, 

dissenteries. 
Flode. Flumeny fluviusy dilu' 

vium^fluctus, 
Flodegate of a mylle. Sino- 
. glocitorium, Dicc. 
Fl o K E of hestys. Grex, 
Floke, or heerde of hestys, what 

so they he. Polia^ cath. 
Flokkyn', or gadyr to-gedyr. 

AggregOf congrego, 
Flokkys of wuUe or oJ>er lyke. 

FloCCUSy CATH. (jultTumy p.) 
Flore (or grownde, infiraJ) Area, 
Florschare (florlssher, p.) Flo- 

rator, 
Florschyn' (florisshen, p.) Flo' 

reOf CATH, floresco, 
Floryschyn hokys.i^foro,KYLW. 
Florschynge. Floratus, 



1 According to Forby, flue, as well as fleet, has ia Norfolk the signification of 
shallow, as a dish, or a pond. In the North, a flaw peat or flow signifies a watery 
moss ; IsL flaa, palus, See schold, or schalowe. 

^ ' Margaret Paston in a letter to her hnsband in 1460, describing the yain hopes ez- 
cited amongst the partiians of Henry VI. says, '* Now he and alle his olde felaweship 
pnt owttheir fynnes, and arn ryght flygge and mery, hoping alle thyng is and schalbe as 
they wole haue it.*' Paston Letters, !▼. 413. " FlyggeneRse of byrdes, plumetsetiJ** 
PALSO. In Norfolk birds ready to fly are still said to be fligged, and in some parts of 
England are called fliggnrs. Ang.-Saz. fliogan, volare, fiygeyjttga. 

' " To flytte, altereari, eertare, Htigare, abjurffare, eataxizare.*' cath. ano. " Li- 
tiffo, Angliee to stryff or flyte." ortus. Ang.-Saz. flitan, eertare, 

" In peese thou ete, and ever eschewe 
To flyte at borde, that may the rewe.** 

Boke of Curtasye, Sloane MS. 1986. 
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Flotyse, or flotyce of a pott or 

other lyke. Spuma, cath. c. f. 
Flot grese.^ Ulvay c. p. 
Flowyn', as the see. FluOf cath. 

(venilioy cath. s.) 
Flowynge of )>e watur (see, p.) 

FluxuSf venilioj cath. kylw. 
Flowre of tre, or herbe. Flos, 
Flowre of mele. Farinay similay 

UG. in similiSf polleny cath. c. f. 

FLOWRYN*,u/«m9^UodfFLORSCHYN, 

supray etjloro, cath. 

Flowte, pype. Cambucust kylw. 
ydravlay calamaula. Versus. 
Pa^tor suh cauld bene cantat 
cum calamauld, The scheperd 
vnd^rr ]»e folde syngythe well 
wythe hys gwgawe J>e pype. 
(Flatorium^ k. p.^ 

FLOWTYN*,or pypyn • Calamiso^ 
fto. 

Flwe, nette (flw, k. flewe, p. 
flowe, w.) 2 Tragum, c.f.cath. 

FoDE^AUmentum, aUmoniay victus. 



Fodynge, or norschynge (fodin- 

ynge, p.) Fomentum. 
FoDDUR, bestys mete, or forage 

(foodyr, p.) FarragOy cath. 

c. F. et UG. infrugOy pabulum, 
Fooyne, fiimire. Loero^ necc. 

et Dicc. bacrct necc. et dicc' 
FooLE. Stultus, Jatuusy babur^ 

rus, babiger, c. F. 
Foo(l)de of shepe. Ovile, caula* 
FoLDE clothys, or other lyke. 

PlicOy CATH. 

Foldyn' a-bowtin (abowtyn, k. 

abowte, p.) CircumpUcto. 
Foldyn' in armys. Amplector. 
FooLDYN*, or put beestys in a 

folde. CaulOf incaulo, inovilo, 
FoLDYN* vp. Complico. 
FoLDYNGE of clo)>ys, and dper 

lyke. Plicadoy pUcatura. 
FoLDYNGE (of shcpe, p.) or put- 

tynge in felde (sic.) Incaulacio. 
FoLE, yonge horse. Pullus. 
FoLETT (idem quod folte, infra^ 



^ Gerard deflcribes the Gramenjlumatile, flote-grasse, or floter-grasse, which grows 
in waters ; and Skinner snpposes the name to be derived, **q. d. flood grass." It 
appears to haye been also called wreke, or reke. See whek of a dyke, or a fenne, or 
stondyng watyr, ulva. 

s Tbe Catholicon ezplains tragtnm to be " genua retis piMeatorii, quod aliter tferri^ 
culum a verrendo dieitur ; '* according to the Ortui, *' tragum, a draught nette.** In 
1391 Robert de Ryllyngton, of Scarlx>rough, bequeathed to his senrant " j flew, ciif» 
warrap et flot/' directing his two boats to be sold, and the price bestowed for the wel- 
fare of his soul. Testam. Ebor. L 157. ** Flewe, a nette, retz hpecherJ^ palsg. See 
TRAMAYLB, grctc ncttc for fyschynge. Tragum. 

* The FOOTNE appears to have been thp same as the polecat or iitchet, or according 
to Ray the martin was sometimes so called. '* Fowyng, hetBttfoyne. Foyns, a furre, 
/oynnM.*' PALSO. '* i^oiiinne,yb^enn«, a foyne or polecat.** coto. Xoero is Uie name 
of a small animal, called in old French lairon or lerotj the fur of which was highly 
esteemed. John de GarlandiA says in his Dictionary, <' Pelliparii — eariu» vendunt 
urloM de sahellino et laierone,** rendered in the gloss "/at«rone, Galliee lairons.** In 
the Inventory of the wardrobe and jewels of Henry V. taken in 1423, at his decease, 
are mentioned " gounes de noier damatkjurrez de sides de foynee et marteronSf** and 
the Talue of this kind of fnr is ascertained by the foUowing entry : " iij panea de/oynet, 
ehaeeun eonV e. bestet,prie lepee* xd. xijli. xt.\** the marteron being more oostly, 
**prit le bettexiid.*' Rot. ParL ir. 336. 
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ei FOPPE.) FatHelluSi stolidusy 
folluSf UG. t» foveo (JbarduSy p.) 

FooLE HARDY,or tobebolde (foole 
herdy, or to bolde, s.) Teme' 
rariuSf cath. et UG. in audax. 

FoLE HARDYNESSE. Tefneritosy 

CATH. 

FoLY. Fatuitasy stoliditasy stuU 

ticia. 
FoLKE. Gens, plehsy populus. 
FoLTE, idem quod folet, supra 

(et FOPPE, in/ra.y 
FoLTYN*, or doon as a foole (folyn, 

K. fooltyn, H.) Stultisoy cath. 

infotuor. 
FoLTRYE. Fatuitas, stoHditas, 

folliday UG. in foveoy insipien- 

ciay hahurra^ c. f. 
FoLWARE, or he that folwythe 

(folower in steppys of anothir, 

K.) Sequaxy secutor. 
FoLWARE, or serwante folowynge 



hys mastyr, or souereyne. Pe^ 

dissequus, vel pedissequa, as* 

seclay c. F. 
FoLWARE, yn* manerys, or condy- 

cyons. Imitator, cath. 
Folwyn'. Sequor, 
FoLWYN*, in felaschyppe. Co- 

mitor. 
Folwyn', in maners and condy- 

cions. Imitory sector. 
FoLWYN*, or suyii' yn' purpose» 

Prosequor, 
FoLWYNGE of steppys. Sequela. 
FoLWYNGE of manerys, or con- 

dycyons. Imitacio, 
FooMEof lycoure. 4^i«ma, cath. 
FoM A N, or enmy (foo, p.) InimicuSf 

inimicay emulusy hostis. 
FoMEREL of an halle.^ Fuma- 

rium, 
Fomyn'. Spumo. 
Fondyn', or a-sayyn*.^ Attempto. 



^ ** A. folte, bla», haburruSf blatus, bardu», nugaior, garro, ineptu», morto.** catr. 
ANG. Roquefort gives ' *foM4, foleton, iec. extravagant, fou, »ot, itourdi ; volaticu»,^' 
ToTTB occars hereafter as synonymoas with folte. See also amsotte, and sotte. 

* In the MednUayiimartttm is rendered '* a chymene or fymrel." The term is de- 
rived from the Latin, ** Fumerale, Angliee a fumerell. Fumerali», idem e»t,** ortus. 
** A chymney, eaminu», epicaeterium, fumerium, Jumerale,** cath. ano. The term 
chimney seems, howeTer, not to have been originally synonymous with fomerel, but to 
have signified an open fire-place, or chafer, such as the '* chymneye with charecole *' in the 
pavilion prepared for the conflict of Syr Galleroune with Gawayne. See the Awntyrs 
of Arthure. Thus also in the will of Cecilia de Homeldon, 1407» is thebequest, ** lego 
tmum magnum eaminum deferro Abbathia de Durham.^* WiUs and Invent. Surteea 
Soc. i. 45. In Gawayn and the Grene Knyjt, howeTer, composed about the same 
periody " chalk whyt chymnees *' are desc4bed as appearing upon the roof of tha 
castle. The fomerbl was a kind of lantem» or turret open at the sides, which rose 
out of the roof of the haU, and permitted the escape of the smoke ; it haid sometimes 
the appeUation of the loyer, a word which occurs bereafter ; thus Withal, in his Dic- 
tionary, mentions the *' lovir or fomeriU, where the smoake passeth out." Among the 
disbnrsements of Thomas Lucas, SoUcitor-General to Henry VII., for the erection of 
Little Sazham HaU, in 1507f occurs a payment ** to the plommer for casting and 
working my fummerel of lede ; " and it appears to have been glazed Uke a hmtem, for 
there is a payment to the glazier " for 50 fete glas in my fiimmerelle.*' Rokewode*s Hist. 
of Suff. pp. 149, 150. In theBook of Wolsey*s Expenses at Christ Church, Oxford, 
is an entry relating to the ** femereU of the new kitchen.*' Gutch, CoU. Cur. i. S04. 



s The MeduUa giyea *' Conor, to streyne or fonde/' rendered in the Ortuii 
CAMD. SOC. Z 
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FoNDYNOE, or a-saynge. Attemp- 

tacio, 
FoNEL, or tonowre.^ JFusoriumy 

infusoriumy c. F. 
FoppE, suproy idem quod folet. 
Forbedyn' (or forfendyn*.) Pro' 

hibeo, inhibeo, veto, interdico. 
Forbedynge (or forbode, or fore- 

fendynge, f«/ra.) Prohibidoy 

inhihido. 
FoR-BYaplace, or oJ»er )>yngys. Per, 
FooRBYscHowRE. Erugtnatory 

DICC. 
FORBYSCHYD. PurbitUS, BRIT. 

in luncLy utpatet ejus versus. 



FORBYSCHYN*. ErUgVnOy CATH. 

FoRBODE, idem guod forbyd- 

DYNGE, supra. 
FoRCELET, stronge place (forslet, 

H. p.) FortaUciumy munici- 

pium. 
FooRCERE (forcer, k. p.) ^ C^- 

tellay tecoy clitelloy scriniumy 

j>icc, Jhroerium, comm. 
FooRCYD, as mennys beerdys (or 

pollyd, infra») Capitonsus, 
FooRCYD, as wulle. Tonsus, 
Foorcyn', or clyppyn'.* Ton- 

deo, 
FooRCYNGE. Tonsura, 



constrayne or fande.*' ''To fande, eoiuirt, iit7t, eteeteraubi to be a-bowte warde.*' 
CATH. ANG. Minot felates that Dand Bruce 

'' Said he sulde fonde 
To ride thurgh all Ingland.** Poema, viii. p. 39. 

The word is used by Rob. Brunne and Rob. of Glonceater in the same senie. Ang.-Sax. 
fandian, tentare, 

1 CoQOwre, ms. See hereafter tonowre of foneL In Norfolk, aocordingto Forby, 
the term in ordinary nse ia tnnnel, Ang.-Sax. tsenel, caniatrum, The word funnel ap- 
pears to be derived fvomfundulus, ** guaei fundle/* aa Junius observes. ** I^fueorium 
e»t quoddam vaeculum per quod liquor it^fUnditur in aliud vas ; vel est vas in quo est 
oleum quodponitur in lueemis, a fonell dysbe (a/. tonnell dysshe.)** grtub. 

3 Jnnius tbinks that this term was borrowed from the Ita1ian/bret«re, which is ren- 
dered byW. Thomas» in his Italian Grammar, 1548, '* a forsette, or a little coafer ;'* 
and by Florio, ** a forcet, a coffin, a casketi a cabinet, &c.** It may be remarked that 
the most elegant caskets of the Middle Ages, usiially of booe or ivory, cnriously carred 
and painted, are, with few exceptionsi of Italian workmansbip ; but aa Flanders also 
fumished these and numerous other omamental appliances, the origin of the name 
forcere may perhaps be sought in the Belg. fortsier, a banded coffer. The importation 
of ** ascune manere ware depeintet forcers, caskettes, &c.*' was forbidden by stat. 3 
Edw. IV. c. 4, A.D. 1463. In William and tbe Werwolf it is reUited that the Queen 
Bought by means of a ring to charm the monster. 

" Se^ feiHi of a forcer a fair bok sche ran^t, 
And radde ^r on redli rijt a long while.'* 

Chaucer says in *' Xa belle Dame sans Mereie,'* ' 

** Fortune by strength the forcer hath ynshete, 
Wherein was sperde all my worldly richesse.** ▼. 65. 

Caxton, in the Book for Trayellers, says, ** The joyner made a forcer for my loue, her 
cheste, her scyrae, un/order, sa luysel, son escrin, Set your jewellis in your forcier, 
that they be not stolen.** Palsgrave gives "fo(r)8ar, or casket, efferat»; fo(r)cer, a little 
oofer, cqfret,** tLudcoJ^et is rendered by Cotgrave " a casket, cabinet, forset, (nc) &c.*' 
* This word is taken from the French /brees, Bheara for cUpping wool or doth. 
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FoRSTGHTE (forsy^t, K. forsytbj, 
H.) Previsio^ previsus* 

FoRCLYD (or fvrclyd, infra; for- 
kelyd, p.) Furcatu». 

Fordon', or dystroyn'.* Destruo. 

FoRDERYN*,orfortheryn*,to incres, 
or a-vantage (fordryn, or forthyn, 
K.) PromoveOi proveho. 

FoRDERYN*, in spedynge (forthren, 
p.) Expedioy accelero. 

FoRE, or forowe of a londe. Sul- 
CATH. lira. 



cus. 



FoRELLE, to kepe yn a boke.' 

PoruluSf CATH. BRiT. xnforus. 
FoRESTE. Foresta, indago, c. f. 
FoRETTE, or ferette, lytyll beste. 

FurOf c. v.furetus, vel furun^ 

culus, c. F. 
FoR EVYR. Sempery etemalitery 

perpetue. 
Forfendyn', idem quod for« 

BEDYN*, supra.^ 

FORFENDYNGE, idsm quod FOR- 
BEDYNGE. 



Fbiire«/er, to cUp or shear. SeeRoauBF. The Btat. 8 Henry VI. c. 20, forbidg tbe 
fraudalent practice termed forcing wool, reciting the loss in the cuatoms arising from 
those who ** clakkent etforcent les bones lainadu roialme^ pur eux carier dehora dicelle 
en eetraunges paiis ; ordinez est quenulle ealrounger ne face forcer clakker ne barder 
nutle maner dea Mna, pur earier hora du roialme,** npon pain of forfeiture, with a 
penalty of double the valae, and impiisonment. Stat. of Realm, li. 236. 
1 This verb, Ang.-Saz. for-don, perdere, occurs in the ViBion of P. Ploughman. 

" Allaa I that drjnke shal for-do 

That God deere bonghte.*' line 5384. 

In the Golden Legend It is said in the Life of Becket, that Henry 11. " wolde fordoo 
snche lawes as his oldres hadde ysed to-fore hym.*' PalsgraYe says, ** What so euer 
he do on the one day, on the morowe I wyll fordo it, defaire.** 

' Jocelyn de Brakelonda relates in his Chronicle, p. 84, that Abbot Samson ex- 
amined the relics of St. Edmund in 1 198, and when the shrine was closed up, **poaitua 
eat auper loculum forulua quidam aericua, in quo depoaitafuit acedula Angliee acripta, 
cont^ena guaadam aalutacionea Ailwini Monachi,^* with a memorial of the opening of 
the shrine, which was subscribed by all who had been present. Foruli, according to 
Papias, are ** theoBvel ciata librorum, tabularum, vet aliarum rerum, ut apat<2; dictte, 
quod deforia tegant ;" in French,ybttrrea«, orfourel, has the like meaning. Horman 
says, "I hadde leuer haue my boke sowed in a forel {conauatur in cueulli invo- 
luero) than bounde in bonrdis, and couerede, and clapsed, and gamysshed with 
bolyens.*' Jennings, in his Observarions on the Dialects of the West, states that the 
GOTer of a book is still termed a forrel. Palsgrave gives ** coueryng for a book, chemi- 
aette,** a term which appears to be synonymous with forelle, and which has been ex- 
plained by Charpentier, v. Camiaia libri. In an Inventory taken at Notre Dame, 
Paris, in 1492, is mentioned ** ung petit meaael, couvert de euir rouge, gami d*une 
ehemiaette de chevrotin rouge.** Two of the mourners, whose iigures are seen around 
the tomb of Richard Beauchamp, at Warwick, hold each a book, wrappedin the forelle, 
OT chemiaette i see Stothard's Monumental Effigies. Ita fashion is more dearly ez- 
hibited in a picture at Munich, by Schorel, which has furnished the subject of a plate 
in Shaw's Dresses and Decorations. 

* This Terb is deriyed from the Ang.-Sax. for, which often gires in composition the 
tense of privation or deterioration, and fandian, tentare, ** God forfende it I *' palso. 
To forhinder, signifying to prevent, is retained in the East-Anglian dialect, according 
to Forby. Many other words similarly compoonded have become wholly obsolete, se- 
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Forfetyn'.* Forefacioy delin- 

quo. 
FoRFETYNGE, or forfeture. JFore- 

Jaccioyfore/actura, 
FoRFETOwRE. Forefoctor. 
FooRGE of smythys. Fahraierioy 

CATH, fahricay cath. comm. 
Fo RG Y N '. Fahrefacio. 
FoRHED. Fronsy sinciput. 
(FoRHELYN, K. H. p. for-hyllyn' 

cowncel, s.^ Celo,) 
FoR-HUNGRYD, and an-hungryd.* 

Famelicus. 
FoRKE. Furca^ pala, 
For-latyn', or leve desolate. 

Desolo, 
Forlatyn'. Desolatus. 

FORLATE PLACE. AhsolstUS, C. F. 

FoRME. Forma. 
FooRMEjlonge sto\e,Spondai dicc. 
FooRME of an hare, or o)>er lyke. 

Lustrum^ kylw. 
FooRMYD. Formatus. 
Foormyn*, or makyn*. Formo. 



FooRMYNGE, OT makynge. For^ 

ma^cio. 
FooRMYNGE, or techyngc, or in- 

formynge (or infourmynge of 

techinge, p.) Instruccioy tn- 

formacio» 
FoRMOWR£,or gruhhynge yryn' of 

gravowrys.^ Scrofina^ cath. 

runcina^ c. f. 
FoRNE parte of a th^mge (fore 

part, p.) Anterior pars. 
FoRNE parte of a schyppe, or for- 

schyppe. Prora, 
FoR-sAKYN*. Desero, relinquoy 

derelinquo, renuo, 
FoRSAKYN',anddenyyn'. Ahnego. 
Forsakyn', and refusyn*. Ah^ 

renuncioy refuto^ recuso. 
FoRS AKYN*, or refusyd. Refutatus. 
FoR-SAKYN*, or lefte. Derelictusj 

relictusy dimissus. 
FoRSAKYNGE, or refusyngc. Re- 

Jutacioy c. F. derelictiOf deserciOf 

dimissus. 



veral of which are given by PalsgraYei as the foUowing ; " To forbreake, Lydgate ; to 
forderke, make derke ; to fordewe, sprinkle with dewe ; to fordreynt, Lydgate, drowne ; 
to fordull, make one doll of wyt ; to forlye, as a i^ouryce dothe her chylde whan she 
kylleth it in the nyght ; to forwaye, go out of the waye, Lydgate ; to forwery, &c.*' 

1 Chaucer, Gower, and the early writera generally, use the rerb to forfeit in its pri- 
mary sense of committing a transgression ; in French forfaire has the same significa- 
tioo. *' FM^aciOf id est offendere vel noceref to forfeyte.'* ortus. ''What have I 
forfayted against you ? *' palso. 

' Ang.-Sax. forhelan, eelare. See hyllyk. 

3 llardyng relates the honours tbat were falsely paid to the remains of Richard IL 

*' Fro Poumfret brought with great solempnyte, 

(Men sayde forhungered he was) and lapped in lede, 

At Poules his maste was done and diryge." Chron. c. 200. 

4 The Catholicon gives the following ezplanation : ** A gcrobs dicitur scrojlna, guod- 
dam instrumentum carpentarii, quia herendo ecrobem/aciat.** '* Runcina ett guoddam 
artificiumfabri lignarii gracile et recurvum, guo cavantur tabule ut una altera alteri 
connectfitur s y^n^/tc«, a gryppynge yron.** ortus. Palsgrave gives the term " for- 
mow.r, or grublyng yron," which appears to signify a gouge. See orowpyn* wythe an 
yryn, as gravowrys, runco. 
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FoRSOTH E. Vere, utique^ quinimo, 

profectOy siquidem, Amen. 
For-spekyn', or charmyn'.* Fcis- 

cinOy CATH. 

FoRSTERE, or fostere. Foresta- 
riusy indcLeariusy indago, vel 
indagator (viridarius, p.) 

FoRswERERE, or he ]>at ys oft 
forsworon*. Labro, c. f. 

FoRSWERYN*. Perfuro, 

FoRswERYNGE. Perjurium, per- 
juracioy ohjurado, 

FoRSWORNE. Perjurus. 

FoRTHYNKYNGE of dede done. 
Penitudoy cath. 

Forthynkyn'.2 Pemtetj luo, ug. 



FoRTHEGATE. Transitus, pro' 

feccio, 
FoRTHEGONE. Profectus, 
Fo RT H Y R8 T. Sitibundus, siciens. 
FoRTOPPPE. Aqualiumy cath. 

calvariay cath. et c. f. 
FoRTUNE, or happe. Fortuna^ 

eventus, ca,sus. 
FoRWARDE, or cumnawnt.^ Con- 

vencioy pactum. 
FoRWARDE, or more vttyr. Ultray 

ulterius, 
FoRWHY (forqwhy, h.) Quin 

(^quiUi quoniamy p.) 
FoR THE NONYS (nones, w.)^ 

Idcircoy ex propesito. 



1 ** Faeina, a fonpekere, or a tylstere (a/. tylyere). Faseino, to forspeke or onersce.*' 
MED. ORAMM. " To forspeke, /aseinaret incaniare: a forspekynge, /afdnacio, 
faeintuJ^ cath. ano. Palsgrave says, *' I forspeake a thyng by enchanntementes. 
Some witche hath forspoken hym, quelque vaudoyse la enchantL^* W. Tumer, in his 
Herbal, 1563» says that ''there are sum date trees in whose fruite is a stone bowyng 
after y< fasshon of an half moon, and thys sum polyshe with a toothe, with a certayn 
religion agaynst forspekyng and bewitchyng." The Ang.-Sax. for-spsc has merely 
the signification of a preface, fore-speca, prolocutor ; by Shakespeare and other writers 
to forespeak is used with the sense of forbidding. The use of the word in the sense of 
fascinating or charming arose probably from a superstitious belief, which is not eitinct 
at the present time in North Britain, that certain persons had the power of injuring or 
bewitching others by immoderate praise. See Jamieson's observations upon this word. 

^ Richard Earl of Arundel, having made in Parliament certain complaints against 
John of Gaunt, which were answered by Richard II., the EarL was obliged to make 
before the House an apology which was enroUed, wherein he thus expresses himself: 
" Hit forthynketh me, and byseche yowe of your gode Ijordship to remyt me your 
mau-talent.*' Rot. ParL iii. 314, A.D. 1393. "To rewe, penitere, 8fc. ubi to for- 
thynke. A foithynkynge, compuncciOf contricio, penitencia.** cath. ang. 

' In the romance of Richard Coer de Lion it is related that Saladin made a treaty 
with him that for three years pilgrims should have free access to the holy city. 

** The next day he made forewarde 

Of trewes to the Kyng Richard." line 7115. 

In Sir Amadace the "White Knight makes an agreement in these terms ; 

** Butte a forwart make I with the, or that thou goe, 
That euyn to part be-twene ys toe, 

The godus thou hase wonun and spedde." Stanza 42. 

See also the Avowynge of King Arther, stanza 35 ; Cant. Tales, Prologue, 831, 854. 
Ang.-Sax. fore-weard, pactum, 

* " For y« naynste, abiniento.** cath. ang. Various are the conjectures that have 
been made with regard to the derivation of this phrase. See Tyrwhitfs note on Cant. 
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F0R3ETARE (forgeter, p.) /»»- 

memory ohlUor. 
Fo R-3 ETY L L E, or fretefiille (forget- 

full, p.)^ Obliviosus {letenua, p.) 
FoR^ETYN*. Ohliviscory necligo. 
FoRYETYN*les8onys, or other loore 

and techyngys. Dedisco^ cath. 

in disco- 
F0R-3ETYN' or for-^etyii' (sic.y 

Ohlitus. 
F0R-3ETYN6E. Ohlivio. 
For-yevyn' trespace, or dette 

(forgeuen, p.) IndulgeOf re- 

mittOy condono, 
FoR-YEVENEssE (forgyuenesse, p.) 

Venia^ remissio, 
FoRYEVYNGE, idem quod for- 

YEVENESSE, SUprO. 

FooRDE, passage ouer a water 
(forthe or water passinge, p.) 
Vadum^ cath. 

FoRTHERYNGE, or promocyon 
(forthe, or fortheringe, p.) Pro- 



mocio. 



FosTERE, suprOf idem quod for- 

STERE. 

FooT. Pes. 

FooT BE FOOT. Pedetetim. 
FooTE, mesure. Pedalis^ cath. 
FoTYNGE. Peditacio. 
FoTYNGE, or fundament. Pun- 

damentum. 
FoT MANN, or he ]>at goythe on 

foote. Pedester, pedes^ c. f. 
FooT STAPPE. Vestigium. 
FoTE STEPPE, of a mann only. 

Peda^ CATH. et kylw. 
FowAYLE (or fowaly, p.)^ Fo^ 

cale. 
FowAR, or clensare.^ Mundator, 

emundatory purgator, munda- 

trixy puriflcatrix. 
FowARE, or clensare of donge, as 

gongys, and o)>er lyke. Fi- 

m^ariusy ohlitor^ c. f. 
Fo WER, or fewelere, or fyyr maker 

(fovwer, H.)* Focariusy velfo^ 

carioy focularius. 



Tales, T. 381 ; Jamieson^s Dict. v. Nanes ; and Sir Frederick Madden'8 g^lossaries 
appended to William and the Werwolf, and Syr Gawayn. In Uie last he retracts the 
opinion previously ezpressed, and is disposed to conclude that the original form of the 
phrase was the Saxon '* for than anes.'* It implies occaaion, purpose, or use ; thns 
Palsgrave g^Ves '' for the nonest, de mestnet; for the nones, d jnvpot, h escient. CPest 
un galUmt de metme», et de fait apence. This dagger is sharpenned for the nones, 
affilU iout h esdant.** Horman says, ** he fayned or made hjrmseife sicke for the nonis, 
deditd operd. He delayeth the matter for tbe nonys, de indueirid. It is a false mater 
denysedfor the nonys, dediid operd con/ieia.** Occasionally, as in the following in- 
Btance, it is used ironically : '* You are a cooke for the nones, wyll you sethe these 
roches, or you haue scaled them ? vous esies ung cuisinier de mesmes,** &c. palso. 
*' He is a popte fole, or a starke fole, for the nonys, homo faiuiiaie monsirabHis.*^ horm. 
* The word fretefulle seems here evidently a corrupt reading, which is corrected by 
Pynson. For leienus should probably be reiad leiheus, ** i. obhviosut.** ghtus. 

> The correct reading, probably, is here either foryktyn, or for^etyn ; or possibly 
forgetyn. See the note on the word faynb. 

> See eyldynoe, or fowayle. In the Romance of Richard Coer de lion this word 
■eems to have the more general sense of proTisions, or needful supplies. When Richard 
arriyed at Cologne the heads of the city issued the command, 

" No man selle hem no fowayle.*' line 1471. 

4 See FBYAR, FYiN, aud oooNOB FYRMAR. Thc appellatiou Fowar occurs as a 
sumame in the Issue RoU of the Exch. 44 Edw. III. " Will. Fowar, falconer.*' 
' '' Focarius, a fuelere, or makere of fyre.'* mbdvlla. See Nares, v. fueler. 
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Fo w YD, or clensyd. MundatuSipur' 

gatusy purificatusy emundatus. 
Fowyn', or make clene.' Mundo^ 

emundoy purgo, purifico» 
F0WYNGK9 or clensynge. fbiiin- 

dacio^ purgacioy purificacio» 
FowYR. Quatuor. 
FowRE TYMES. Quoier. 
FowLE, bryd. Avisy volucer. 
FowLE, of fylthe. Turpisy vilis, 

sordidus. 
FowL, on-thende, or owte caste 

(vnthende, p.) Ahjectus. 
FowLARE. AucepSi avicularius. 
Fowlyn', or take byrdys. Au' 

CUpory COMM. 

Fowlyn', or defowlyii* (defylen, 
p.) Turpoy deturpOf macuhy 
coinquino,Jedo, polluo. 

FowLYNGE, of fylthe. Detur- 
pacioy pollucio, sordidacio. 

FowLYNGE, or takynge of byrdys. 
Aucupium, UG. in aueo. 

FoowNB, beeste (fown, k. h.) 
Hinnulusy vel innulus, cath. 

FowNDER of a place. Fundator. 

FowNDowRS (fowndowresse, h. 
foundresse, p.) Fundairix. 

FowNDRYD, as horse. 



FowNDERYN* (fowundryn, p.)^ 

FOWNDRYNGE. 

FowRE, supra (in powyr.) 
FowRE coRNERYD. Quodran-' 

gulusj quadrangularis. 
FowRE FOLDE. Quadruplus. 
FowRE FETYD (fotyd, K. foted, 

p.) Quadripes. 
FowRE HUNDRYD. Quodringinti. 
FowRE SQUARE (fowre scware, or 

fowre sware, h.) Qu^drus. 
FowRE SQUARE STONE. Tessel' 

lum, c. F. (peretalum, p.) 
FowRTHE, or the fowrte. Quartus. 
FowRETENE. Quatuordecim. 
FowRE TYMES. Quater. 
(FouRTY, p. Quadraginta.) 
FowRTY TYMES. Quodragesiss. 
FowRTNYGHT. Quindena. 
Fox, beeste. Vulpes, cath. 
FoxYSHE (foxich, K.) Vulpinus. 
(Fracchyn*, supra in cherkyii*, 

as newe cartys ; frashin, s.y 
FrayLe of frute (frayil, k.) Pa- 

lata^ cath. carica, cath. et 

UG. in copos.^ 
Frayyn*, idem quod feryn*, 

supra (fraiyn, or afra^m, k. 

afrayin, p.) 



* " I fowe a gonge, ie eure Wi retraictf or ortrmt. Thou shalte eate no buttered 
fysshe with me, tyll thou wasshe thy handes, for thou hast fowed agonge late." palsg. 
Forby gives the verb to fie, fey or fay, as still used in Norfolk in this sense. See fyin. 

s PalsgraTe gives the yerb ** to fownder as a horse, tribueher,** Dr. Tumer, in his 
Herbal, 156S, makes use of the term in allusion to ailments of the human body, where 
he says that Pyrethrum ** is ezcellently good for any parte of the body y* is fundied or 
foundered.*' In his treatise of baths and mineral waters, he says that the baths of 
Baden, in High Germany, *' heate muche membres that are foundre or fretished wyth 
cold, and bringe them to theyr naturall heate aga^^e ;*' and that the Pepper bath has 
Tirtues to restore " limbs fretished, foundered and made numme wyth colde.** 

> This word appears to be now only retained in the North Country ezpression to 
jfratch, signifying to scold or quarrel. It seems to be derired from A.S. freo^Sany/Wcartf. 
Compare Jamieson, v. Frate. 

4 The Catholicon gives the following explanation : ** A palus dieitur paiata, quiafit 
de paUSf et paiate suutmasie que de reeentikus fieuhus eompinffi solent, quas interpalas 
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Frakine (fraken, k. frakne, h. 

freken, p.)^ Lentigo, c. f. len- 

ticulap c. F. 
Frakny, or fraculde (frekeny, p.) 

Lentigi(n)ostis. 
Fraknyd, idem quod frakny. 
Frame of a worke. Fabrica* 
Framyd. DoUUus. 



Framyd tre. Assa^VG.etCATn. 

cadia. 
Framyn* tymbyr for howsys (or 

hewyn, p.)^ Dolo» 
Framynge of tymbyr. Dolatura. 
Framynge, or afframynge, or 

wynnynge.^ Lucrum^ emolu-- 

mentum. 



ad iolem siccant ;*' and carica properly Bignifies dates presenred in a Bimilar manner. In 
the Romance of Coer de Lion are mentioned, among provision for the army, 



<i 



FyggyB» raysynB in frayel." line 1549. 



<' A frayle of fygys, palata/* cath. ang. " Frayle for fygges, eabas, eabaehe.*' 
PALSo. MinBheu would deriye the term ** afragUitatCf''* and Skinner from the Italian 
fragli ; but it more cloBely resembleB the old French **/VaiaiM, frayel; eabas, panier 
de jone," roqubf. In Suffolk, according to Moore, a flezible mat-baaket is called a 
frail. See Bp. KennetfB and Nares* GloBBarieB. 

1 Chaucer makes use of this word in hia dcBcription of the King of Inde. 

** A fewe firaknes in hia face y-sprent, 

Betwizen yelwe and blake Bomdel y-meint." Knight*B Tale. 

In the gloBB on the Equivoca of Joh. de Garlandia it is Baid, ** lentieuia eet quedam 
macula infaeie hominiSt Anglice a Bpotte or frecon : lentieulosnt^ fraconed." *' Frecken, 
or frecclea in one*B face, lentHCf brand de Judae,** palso. Forby obBerves that the 
word freckeuB is Btill used in Norfolk. A. S. frscn, turpitudo, 

* Prenously to the XVIth cent. the ordinary mode of conBtructing houses in the 
eastern countieB, as likewiBe in other parta of England, was by forming a frame of wood, 
or Bkeleton Btructure, the intervab or panelB being afterwarda filled up with biickwork, 
lath and plaBter, or indurated earth, by the proceBB called in Norfolk dawbing. Such 
conBtructionB are usually termed timbered houBes, or, in Shropshire, Cheshire, and 
neighbouring counties, where they are found highly ornamented, black and white 
houses. Harrison, who wrote his description of England about A.D. 1579, being re- 
Bident in Essex, observeB that ** the ancient manours and houses of our gentlemen are 
yet and for the most part of strong timber, in framing whereof our carpenters haue 
been, and are, worthilie preferred before those of iike science among all other nations. 
Howbeit, such as be latelie builded are comonlie either of bricke or hard stone, or 
both.*' B. ii. c. 1%, Holinsh. Chron. i. 188. It is from this period that a marked 
change in the costly and omamental character of domestic architecture in England is to 
be dated ; previouBly, with the ezception of some parts where the abundant supply of 
Btone occasioned a more frequent use of such solid materials, houses were ordinariiy of 
framed work. Palsgrave says, ** My house is framed all redye {eharpentf)^ it wanteth 
butsettingup.'' An\ong the disbursements for building Little Saiham Hall, A.D. 
1507, by Thomas Lucas, Sol. General to Henry VU. occur payments '* to the joy- 
nours for framyng of 6 chambres, 25«. For firamyng of my great parlour and great 
chambre, 10«." Rokewode*8 Hist. Suff. 147. The sUt. 37 Hen. VIIL c. 6, 1545, 
recites that certain novel outrages had of late been practised, such as **the secret 
bumynge of frames of tymber prepared and made, by the owners therof, redy to be 
aett up, and edified for houBes.'* This misdemeanour waB made felony. 

3 Forby gives the verb to frame, as meaning in Norfolk to shape the demeanoor to an 
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Frank, kepynge of fowlys to 
make fatteJ Saginariuniy dicc. 

Frankyd. Saginatus. 

Frankynge. Saginacio, 

Frankincens. Olihanumyfran- 
cum incensumj c. f. (thusj p.) 

FRANKELEYNE.Zt5^^inilJ, KYL W« 

Fraunce, londe. Francia^GaU 

lioy p.) 
Frawnchemul, puddyiige(fraun- 

chem, p.)^ Lucanica, c. f. 
Fraunchyse (francheyse, k.) 

ZAbertaSf territorium. 
Free. Liber. 



Fredam. Libertas. 

Fre hertyd in yeftys (in ^iftys, 

K. free of giftis, p.) Liberaluf. 
Freyl, and brokulle, or brytyllc 

(febyl, K. febyll or brekyll, p.) 

jFragilis. 
Freylneesse. Fragilitas. 
Freythe of caryage (freyt, or 

freythe, K. freight, or cariage, 

p.) Vectura^ nabulumy c. f. ei 

UG. trajectioy cath. 
Freyhte, or feer (freyt, or fer, k. 

frejrth^H.) Timor,pavor, terror. 
Freytowre. jRefectorium* 



occasion of ceremony. In N. Britain it has the signification of succeeding, and is de- 
rived by Jamieson from A. S. fremian, vaiere, prodeste, In the Craven dialect it im- 
plies making an attempt. 

1 The word frank appears to be derived from the old French. Cotgrave givea 
" F^ane, a franke or stie to feed and fatten hogs in ; '* and Florio renders Saginario, 
" a franke, or coupe, or penne ; a place where beasts or birds are fatned.*' Ital. Dict. 
Harrison, in his description of England, speaking of the mode of making brawn, says, 
'Mt is made commonlie of the fore part of a tame bore, set vp for the purpose by tiie 
gpace of a whole yere or two, especiallie in gentlemen^s houses (for the husband men 
and farmers neuer franke them for their owne vse aboue three or foure moneths), in 
which time he is dieted with otes and peason/* &c. B. iii. c. i. Holinsh. Chron. i. 232. 
This verb is used by Shakespeare, and repeatedly by HoUand, in his translation of 
Pliny. See Nares' Glossary. 

s Lutanea, ms. " A franchemole, lucaniea.^* cath. ano. The Catholicon observes, 
" Lucanica — quoddam genus eibi, et ut dieunt eahucia, guiaprimo in Lueanid eetfacta* 
It 18 a term of French derivation ; Cotgrave gives ** PrtmehemuUe d^un mouton, a sheepes 
call or kell/' and it seems to have signified a viand much the same as the haggis. Di- 
rections for compounding it will be found in the " Kalendare de leche metys,*' Harl. 
MS. 279» f. 32. " Nym eyroun with >e whyte, and gratid brede, and chepis talow. 
Also grete as dyse nym pepir, safroun, and grynd alle to-gederys, and do in ^e wombe 
of ))e chepe, ]mt is i^e mawe, and sethe hem wyl, and serue forth." See also the Forme 
of Cury, p. 95. The following metrical recipe '' for fraunche mele** occurs in the 
** Crafte of Cnre," Sloane MS. 1986, f. 85. ' 

'* Take swongene eyrene in bassyne clene, 
And kreme of mylke |>at is so schene, 
And myyd bred pou put >er to, 
And powder of peper >ou more do. 
Coloure hyt with safrone in hast, 
And kremelyd sewet of schepe on last ; 
And fylle by bagge >at is so gode, 
And sew hyt fast, sir, for >o rode. 
Whenne hyt is sohun bou schalt hyt leche, 
And broyle hyt on gredel as I the teche.'' 
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Frely. Libere, gratis. 
Fremann. Liber, Ubera. 
Fremann, made of bonde (manu- 

inisyd, k.) ManumiestUy coli-- 

bertus, manumissaf coliberta, 

c. F. libertus, cath. 
Fremyd, or strawnge (frend, or 

strange, K. fremmed, h.p.)* Ss' 

traneuSf alienuSi extemusy UG. v. 
Freend. Amicusy amica. 
Freendfulle. Amicabilis. 
Frebndly. AmicabUiier, 
Frenesse of hert, or lyberalyte. 

Liberaliias. 
Frenesy, sekenesse. Frenesis^ 

mania, 
Frenetyke (frentyk, k.) Fre- 

neticus, maniatus» 
F r eng e, or ly oure. Tenia, glossd 

Merarii (prariumy k.) 



Frenschyppe (frenchepe, h.) 

Amxcunoj amicabiUtcu* 
Frere (fryer', p.) Frater. 
Frees, idem quod freyl, supra 

(fres, or freel, k. or brokyl, or 

broyyl, H. broyle, F,y 
Freschb. JRecensyJriscus. 
Frbschs, ioly and galaunt (fresshe 

and gay, p.)' Redimitus, cath. 
Freschly, and newly. Recenter, 

noviter. 
Freschly, or iolyly, and gayly. 

GaudiosCf friscose, redimiie» 
Fresyn*, froste. Gelatf c. f. 
Fresynge, or froste. GeUditasy 

cath. 
Freste, or to frest yn byynge or 

borowynge (frest, or frestynge, 

K.) Mutuum* 
Frestyn', or lende to freste 



^ Fremyde ii a word used by moBt of the older writers. 

'* Sal neaer freik on foldp fremmyt nor fi«Tnde, 
Gar me lurk for ane luke lawit nor lerd. Golagros and Gawane, 1079. 

'' Mony klyf he ouer clambe in contraye) straunge, 
Fer floten fro hia frendej fremedly he rydea." 

Gawayn and G. Kny|t, 714. 

It occurs in Rob. of GIouc. and Chaucer; and rignifies both atrange, aa regards 
eountry, and alien, aa to kindred. 

<' Whether he be fremd, or of his blod, 
The child, he seyd, is trewe and gode." Amis and Amiloun, 1999. 

" Thoae children that are nursed by frembde men*8 fires are, for the most part, more 
harde and strong then they be which are daintily brought up in their owne fathera 
houies.'* Precious Pearle, translated by Coverdale, A.D. 1560. *' Fremmyd, exteruSf 
exiemus, To make fremmyd, exterminaire,** cath. ano. « Bjcter, the last, frem- 
mede, or strange.'* mkdulla. '* Eetrangif separated from, growne fremme or out of 
knowledge, and acquaintance. Estranffier, a stranger, alien, outlander, a fremme 
bodie, that is neither a dweller with, nor of kinne ^fnto us.** coto. Ang.-Sax. fremed, 
alienut. 

3 Compare brokdol, or frees, where possibly the correct reading should be brokyl ; 
and 8PEBB, or fres. 

* Chauoer and Gower use the word firesh in the sense of handsome, or omamented ; 
Horman says, *' the buyldynge is more fresshe than profitable, majoris ostentationia est 
quam usus, Our churcbe hath a sharpe steple with afresshe top, eum omato/astigio.** 
So likewise Palsgrare giTes ** fresshe, gorgyouse, gay, or wellbe8ene,/mjrfftf,^ai7/ar/." 
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(frestyn, or leendyn» h.)^ PrestOy 

comodo, accomodOf mutuo. 
Fretyn', or chervyn' (choruyn, 

H.) Torqueo, cath. 
Fretyn', or weryn', as metalle be 

mste (or knawyn, h. gnawen, 

p.) Corrodo, demoUio, 
Fretynge. Corroeio. 
Fretynge, payne yn' ]>e wombe. 

Toreio. 
Fryyd. Frixusy confrixue. 
Fryke, or craske, or yn grete 

helihe. Craseus, 
Frykenesse. Creuiitudo. 
Fryyn' yn a pann'. Frigo^Jrixoy 

c. F. 
Fryyngb. Frixaiuroj cath. 
Fryynge pann. SartagOyjrix' 

oriumj cath. 
Frys ARE, or he ]iat frysythe clothe. 

VilkUor, 



Frysb, or frysyd dothe. Pannus 

vilUUut. 
Fryse clothe. Villo, 
(Frysed, as clothe, p. VUlatus.) 
Frysynge of clothe. Villatura, 
Frytowre, cake. Lagana. (La^ 

gana sunt laid panes sarta' 

gineplagd. k.) 
Fro a-bowyn' (fro abovyn, k. 

from aboue, p.) Desuper, de- 

sursum* 
(Fro be-nethyn, k. h. from be- 

nethe, p. Deorsum,) 
Fro fere (fro far, p.) Emintu, 

de longe. 
Frogge, or froke, munkys ab^rte 

(frok, monkes clothinge, j. w.) 

Flocusy in JurSf libro vj\ 
(Froke, monkes habyte, k. p. 

frogge, H. Cuculla, cullay 

CATH.)2 



* Raj gives among hii N. Coantry words *' to frist, to tnist for a time.** A.S. 
fjritan, indueias /aeere. Jamieson ezplaini it as aignifying in the primary sense to 
delay, or postpone, and thence to give on credit, to grant delay aa to payment. Germ. 
fristen, prorogare tempus agendi, '* To friste, indueiare,** cath. ano. 

3 " A froke, eueuUus.** cath. ano. There is mnch ambiguity in the nse of the 
X/ermfroeeu9t the monastic firock, which occasionaliy appears to have been confounded 
with the cueulla, althongh properiy a distinct garment. At the General Council at 
Vienna, 1313, Clement V. oefined the eueulla to be along, full, and sleeveless garment ; 
the^ectft, considered identical with /roce««, to be a long habit, with long and wide 
sleeYes. They are endently distingnished by Ingulph, who states among the ordinances 
of Egelric» Abbot of Croyland from 975 to 992, " Induit OfitMt ofMio iotum eonventum 
eum eeetd sud de tuuiei», omni altero anno de eueulli», et omni tertio anno de/roeeie,'* 
Kerum Angl. Sciipt. i. 54. Tlie distinction appears likewise to be made by M. Paris, 
where he speaks of the nnbecoming changes in monastic attire, introdnced at St. Alban's 
during the time of Abbot Wulnoth, towards the close of the Xth cent. So also in the 
ennmeration of garments allowed by custom to each monk of Glastonbury, at the latter 
part of the Xlth cent. it is stated, " unuequisque /ratrum ij eueuUas, et ^ /roeco», et 
(f etamina, et ij/emoralia habere debet, et tv ealigas, et peliciam notfam per einguloe 
annoe," O. de Malmsb. de Antiqu. Glast. Heame, ed. Domerham, i. 1 19. At an early 
period the cowl appears to hsTe been portion of a sleeveless garment which sometimes was 
a mere cape, but occasionally reached quite to the heels, and was wom OTer the long, 
fnll, and slecTed habit termed a frock. See the illustratiTe plates in Murat. Script. 
Ital. i. part 3, Chron. yultumense ; Mabill. Ann. Bened. i. ISl. At a subsequent time 
it seems that these garments ceased to be distinct, and the long dress of the monk, haTing 
tiiecowlattached toit, was termed indifferentlyyrocct(t,>Vocca, andyfocctif, or eueuila, 
Fnrther information on this subject will be fonnd in Ducange. 
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Frogge, or frugge, tode. Bufo. 
Frohens forewarde. Amodoy de- 

incepsy actenus, decetero. 
Frohens (frobethyn, k. fro heyin, 

H. fro heyine, s. fro heyniy p.) 

HinCf dehinc (^abhinc, k.) 
Fro ny (or fro nere, k. p.) Co- 

minus. 
FRONTytcfm quod FORHED fSupra* 
Froyd custummere ]>at byythe of 

a-nother, as ^eme byers (froth 

custumnare, )>at byy)» off a-noder, 

as 3arne byars, s.)^ 
Froyse.2 Prixura, cath. Ver^ 

sus. Frixa nocenty elixa JU'- 

vanty assata coartant. Hec 

c. F. 
Froke, or frosche (frosh, k. 



froske, or frosche, h.s. p. or 

frogge, w.)* JRana. 
Frost. Gelu, 
Frothe. SpumUf cath. spu' 

mulay kylw. 
(Frowarde, s. p.) ContrariuSf 

perversus, protervus. 
Frowardnesse. Perversitas, 

contrarietasy protervitas. 
Fro wythe yn*. Abinterydeintus. 
Fro wythe owte (frowitowtyn, 

k.) Abextra. 
Frownar. Fruncator, cath. 

tfi nariof rugator. 
Frownce of a cuppe.* Fronti- 

nella {frigium, p.) 
Frownyn*. Fruncoy cath. m 

subsamnoy sanno. 



1 A satUfactory interpretation of this word has in vain been sought. The practice of 
baying up woollen yarn for exportation was carried to a great extent in Norfolk, and 
other parts of Eogland. It waa highly it^jurious to the interests of the cloth-workers, 
and occasioned loaa to the revenue. Many enactmenta appear in the atatutea to protect 
both the weavers of Norfolk, and the customa, against the crafty proceedinga of merchants, 
both atraingera and denizena, *' regrators and gatherers of woll.*' See particuiarly stat. 
23 Hen. VI. c. 3 ; 7 Edw. IV. c. 3 ; 4 Hen. VII. c. II ; 33 Hen. VIII. c. 16. Perhaps 
froyd may imply the artful diligence with which co?etous traders persisted in eluding the 
atatutea, and robbing the ataple manufacturers of Norfolk. Jamieson ezplains ** fr^y " 
as signifying cunning ; Teut. vroedf induttritu, attentus ad rem. In the North, ac- 
cording to Brockett, froating means anxious unremitting industry. 

3 A pancake is called in the Eaatem conntiea a froyae, a term derived, aa Skinner 
conjectures, either from /rtxare, or the French froisser, becauae the substances of 
which it is compounded are beaten up together. Forby giyes, as a Norfolk proverb» 
the following phrase: *' If it won*t pudding, it will froize ; *' if it won't do for one 
purpoae, it will for another. See ancient recipea in the Porme of Cury, p. 96 ; and the 
" Kalendare de Leche metya. Froyaeout of Lentyn." Harl. MS. 299» f. 36. ** Froyse 
of egges, uovte d^cevfz/* palso. Vouite d*a^fi ia the ancient appeliation of an omelet. 
^' Fritilla, afroyse or pancake.'* blyot. 

s A amall frog, according to Forby, ia called in Norfolk a freaher. The distinction 
which appeara to be here made between froooe, tode, and froks, or froache, ii poa- 
sibly dialectical ; they seem properly, however, to be synonymous, the former derived 
from A.S. frogga, rana, while the latter assimilates more nearly to the Germ. frosch, 
Dan. froak, a frog. Tooos, fowle wyrme, occurs hereafter. '* Rana, a froske, or 
frogge." ORTUS. ** A froake, agreduta, rana, rubeta, ranula." cath. amo. In the 
Golden Legend, in the Life of St. Peter, ia a relation of the deceit practiaed upon Nero 
by his physicians, when he ordered them, " Make ye me w* chylde, and after to be 
delyuered, y' I may know what payne my moder suffred : which by craft they gane to 
hym a yonge frosahe to drynke, and itgrewe in his bely." 

* Thia term appears to signify the kind of omament which in modem goldsmith*g 
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Frownyn* wythe the nose. Nasioy 

CATH. 

Frownynge. Fruncdtdoy cath. 

t» suhsamnoy rugacio. 
Frownt, or frunt of a churche, or 

o]ier howsys. Frontiapiciumf 

c. F. cath. 



Fruce, or frute. Fructus. 
Frutuose, or fuUe of frute (fruc- 

tuowse, K.) Fructuosus, uber» 
Frumpylle. Rugay rugula, 
Frumplyd. Hugatus, rugulatus. 
Fruntelle of an awtere.* Fron* 

telius» 



work is called gadrooned, from the French ** ffoderonndf a fashion of imbossement used 
by goldamitha, and termed knurling." coto. .FVofietf implies awrinkle, cmmple, or 
gather, genenUly in allnsion to dress, as in the Vis. of Piers Plonghm. 8657. *' Froon- 
Bjugtyraneement,** palsg. Frontinella is not ezplained by Duc. and in tbe Ortus ia 
rendered *' the pyt in the necke ; " it seems, therefore, to mean a wrinkled or irregnlar 
depression of surface. Possibly the correct reading may be /roncinella. Fronciatntf 
i, rugatue, Duc. 

1 '* A fruntaile, yron/a/0." cath. ang. The frontal of an altar is defined by Lynd- 
wood to be ** apparatue pendene injronte altarie, qui apparatus aliae dicitur Palla.** 
Provinc. 252. The synod of Ezeter, A.D. 1287, ordained that in eyery church the pa- 
rishioners should provide **/ronteUum ad quodlibet altare,'* Wilkins, ii. 139. Abp. 
Winchelsey, in his Constitutions, A.D. 1305, prescribes that provision be made of 
**/rontale ad magnum aitare, cum tribus tueUisJ** Lyndw. 252. The frontal must not 
be confounded with tbe permanent decoration of the fore-part of the altar, properly 
termed tabula, or tablemenium, which was formed either of sculptured or painted work, 
and sometimes of the most precious metals, chased, enamelled, and set with gems, as 
was that in Winchester cathedral, deacribed in the Inventory given by Strype, Life of 
Abp. Parker, App. 187. The frontal was formed of the most costly stuffs, and often, 
if not properly by prescribed usage, was of the same suit or colour as the yestments 
used at the same time in the service of the altar. As there were both the tabula/ron" 
talia, and euper/rontaU», which last seems to have been identical with the retro-tabula, 
OT poet-tabuta, so likewise there were the pannut /rontalie, and euper/rontalie, the 
second being in both cases the decoration placed above the altar, and attached or ap- 
pended to the wall or screen against which it was plaoed. The inventory of sacred or- 
naments in the Wardrobe Book of 29 Edw. I. A.D. 1300, enumerates '* Duo /rontalia 
broudata mt^ora et minora, de und eectd,** p. 350; identical, probably, in purpose 
with those termed *^/rontella ij pro altare, unum videlicet euperiue, et aliud in/eriue 
pro eodem,** which were purchased by John de Ombresley, Abbot of Evesham, from 
the executors of Will. de Lynne, Bp. of Worcester, who diedin 1373. Harl. MS. 3763. 
In Pat. 3 Hen. VI. these omamente are again differently termed. Among various gifts 
to churches in France delivered by the executors of Henry V. it appeara that tbey sent 
to St, Denis ** unam altam /rontellam, et unam baeiam /rontellam de vehet, rubeas, 
cum /oliia aureii brouderataa** Rym. z. 346. In the inventory of the gifts of Abp. 
Chicheley to AII Souls' CoII. A.D. 1437, there appears to be a distinction between the 
terms /ron/a/e ^nA/ronteUum, as it enumerates, among many others, **j /rontale et 
auffrontale de blodio velvet operatum cum ateUia, patibulo, et aalutatione ; J/rontellum 
de blodio velvet cum /oliia quercinia aureia; vj frontys, et vj suffrontys uniua aecta, 
steynid, pro secundia aUaribua," &c. Gutch, CoU. Cur. ii. 262. The precise differenc^ 
is not apparent, but each aecta, or totua apparatua for an altar, comprised, according to 
this document, the **/rontale, a^ffirontate,/ronteUum, ij eurtina, j des-cloth, J teca,*' 
or corporas case : possibly /ronteUum may be only a diminutive of the other tenn« 
Dncange gives the term **r^rontale, apparatua attaria,** the same, probably, as the 
pannua auper/rontalia ; as likewise the tabula auprqfrontaiit was, as has been obsenred 
termed also retro-tabula. 
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(Frute, p. FructuSf supra in 

FRUCR.) 

Fruttn', or brynge for)« fnite. 

Fructi/ico. 
FuL. PlemUf repletus. 
FuL of wynde. Ventosue, 
FuLLE 01 wordys. Verhoeus. 
FuLLARE. Fullo. 
FuLE of golde, quod dicitur gold- 

fule (goldfoyl, k.) Brnteum^ 

vel hrateay m plur. cath. 
Fulfylln', or fyllyii'. Impleo, 

repleo. 
Fulfyllyn', or make a-cethe in 

thynge ]Mit wantythe (makyn 

a-set for J^yngys ]>at wantun, 8.) 

Supleo, 
Fulfylle wythe mete. SaciOf 

saturo. 
Fulle clothe. Fulloy cath. 
FuLLYNGE. Fullatura. 
FuLMARE, best (fubnard, h. p.)^ 

Pecoidesy nicc. fetontus, petor. 
FuLNESSE. Feplecio, impledo. 
FuLNESsE of mete (or fulsunesse, 

infra.) Sadetasy saturacio. 



FuLNEssE of Bownde. SonoriUu* 
FuLNEssE or plente (fulsunesse, 

K. H. p.) Hahundancia, copiam 
(FuLSUNESSE of mete, k.p. Saci- 

etas.) 
Fumeter, herbe. Fumus terre. 
(FuMRELL of an hows, k. p. supra 

in FOMERELL. Fumarium.) 
Fundament, or grownde of a 

^je^OOe^ (byggyB, k. be- 

gynnynge, h. p.) Fundamentutnm 
FuND AMENT,or grownde./V(nc7u9. 
Fundelynge, as he ]>at ys fownd- 

yii', and noman wote ho ys hys 

fadur, ne hys modyr. Inventi" 

cius, inventtciaf ahorigOy UG. 
Funke, orlytyllefyyr.2 Ignicul%tSy 

focutusm 
FuNT, or fimt. JBaptisteriumj 

fons haptismaiis. 
Furbyschowre, idem quod 

forbyschour, supra» 
(FuRCLYD, supra in forclyd, h. 

furcled, supra in forcled, p.) 
Furgon' (furgont, k. furgun, or 

fyre forke, F.y Fotahulumy 



^ ** A ftOmerdy /etonertu.** cath. ano. The polecat is commonly called in the 
North a foamart. See Jamieion, Brockett» &c. Tbe Acts of James IL King of Scota, 
A.D. 1424, regolate the export of *' fowmartis skinniSf callit fithowis.'' The foumart 
appearSf howcTer, to be diBtinct from the fitchew : in the Boke of St. Alban's, among 
« oestys of the chace of the stynkynge fewte,*' are named '* the fnlmarde, the fychea, 
&c. and the pulcatte." Harrison, speakiog of indigenous animals, and the hnnting of 
fozes and badgers, obserres, ** I might here intreat largelie of other Tcrmine, aa the 
polcat, the miniuer, the weasell, stote, fulmart, squirriU, fitchew, and such like.*' Descr. 
of Eng. B. iii. c. 4. Isaac Walton mentions '*tne fitchet, the fulimart, the polecat,** 
&c. Compl. Angler, i. c. 1. See hereafter polkat (pulkat, mb.^ idem guod ralmere. 

* Forby giyes funk as signiMig touchwood. The word may oe derived firom Germ. 
funk, Dan. funke, scintilla. R. Brunne uses the phrase ** not worth a fonk," seeming 
to imply a brief ezistence, eyanescent as a spark ; Langt. Chron. p. 171. In another 
passage he relates that ^ng John vowed yengeanoe npon Stephen liangton, and the 
monks who had chosen him Archbishop, against the royal pleasure. 

** Be beten alle fonkes, or in prison ^m binde.*' p. SU. 

<Gower describes the amorous Perithous and Ipotasie as having drunk 

'* Of lust that ilke firie fonke." Conf. Am. lib. vi. 

s " Furgone for an ouyn, KooMree.'* palsg. Cotgrave gives ^^Fourffon, an oven* 
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uo. m ruoy vertibulum^ cath. 
arpagio» Vide alia in fyre 

FORKE. 

FuRRODE (furryd, K.) Furraiia. 
FuRRYN* wythe furre. Furro^ 

penulo, KYLW. ^ 
FuRRYNGB, Furraiura {peUi^ 

caiuray k.) 
FuRLONGE. Stadiunu 
FuRMENTY> potage. Frumenti' 

dum. 
FuRNBYS. Fumueyjbmaxy cath. 

Jbmaculaf kylw. 
FuRST, or fyrst. Primus. 
FuRST BEGOTON*. Primogenitus, 
FuRSTE frute, or fruce. Primicie, 
FuRWRE, or fiirrure (furre, k. 



furwur, H. furrour, or furringe, 
p.) PenuUiy Dicc. furratura^ 

CATH. 

FusTYAN, clothe (or fusteyn, h. p.) 

FuresticuSf dicc. 
FuTE, odowre.* Odory vel odos^ 

olfactua. 



Gabbar (or lyare, infra,y Meri' 
daculufy mendcumkh mendax. 

Gabyl, or gable, pykyd walle.^ 
Murus conaUs (gabyll wall, or 
pyke wall, murustenalisy p.) 

Gabbyn*. Menticulory mencior, 

Gabbynge, or lesynge (lye, p.)^ 
MendaciumymendaciolumyCATH. 



forke, tearmed in Lincolnshire, a fniggin," &c. This word is still in nse in the North. 
See Brockett, v. fmggan. ** A frogon, vertibulum, pala,Jureaferrea," cath. ano. 

1 The fate is the scent of a fox or beikst of chaoe. Compare fbwtb, vestiffium, which 
occars previously. In WiU. and Werwolf, when the monster retnms to his den and 
discovers that the shepherd has carried the child away, he is sore griered, 

*' And as >e best in his bale \>er a-bonte wente. 
He found )>e feute al fresh where for> >e herde 
Had bore >an bam beter it to jeme. 
Wi^tly J>e werwolf jmn went bi nose, 
Evene to >e herdes house, and hastely was >are.'* p. 4. 

See also pp. 2, 79 ; Gawayn and the Grene Knyjt, 14S5 ; the Boke of St. A1ban*s, 
and Malory's Morte d'Arthur, B. 18, c. xxi. It seems probable that the term feuterer 
may be heoce derived ; but the Glossarists have supposed it to be a conruption of 
vaultrier, a keeper of the dog called in French ** vauitre, a mongrel between a hound 
and a maistiffe ; fit for the chase of wild bears and boars." cotob. Bp. Kennett no- 
tices the term in his Glossarial Coll. Lansd. MS. 1033 : ** A feuterer, a dog-keeper ; 
the word is corrapted from vautrier, Fr. vaultrier, Lat. veltrarius, one that leads a 
lime-hound, or grey-hound for the chace.'* In a Yocabulary written in the latter part of 
the XVthcent. HarLMS. lOOS, f. 142, after *' haywarde, parcare," &c. occurs '* Fede» 
rariue, a fewterer.*' Nares cites several passages in which this term is used. 

' Sir John Maundevile, speaking of falBe diamonds, says, ** I schal speke a litille 
more of the dyamandes, alle thooghe I tarye my matere for a tyme, to the ende that 
thei that knowen hem not be not disceyred be gabberes (Fr. barratoure) that gon be tbe 
oontree, that sellen hem." 

' "Ai^aveUeof a howse, /roniiepicium.*^ cath. ano. Rob. of Glonc. uses the 
word gable in the sense of high. See Bp. Kennetfs Glossary, v. Gabuium, 

4 In Wickliffe*s Confession given by Knyghton, he declared respecting the real 
presence, that ** before the fende fader of lesyngus was lowside, was ncTer tUs gabbyng 
contryyede.'* Decem Script. col. 3650. Ang.-Sax. s&bbuns, derisio, or ddusion by 
way of mockery and jesting. 
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Gad, or gode (gadde or qhyp, h. 

whjrppe, p.) Geruaa, kylw. 

scutica, c, F. 
Gad, to mete wythe londe (gadde, 

or rodde, p.) Decempedc^CATH, 

perikay c. f. 
(Gaderyd, k. Cangregatus.) 
Gaderyn*. ColligOi lego. Ver^ 

sus, Fur legit es^fiores virgOy 

viator iter. 
Gaderyn* tresowre. Thesaurizot 

CATH. 

Gaderynge to-gedur. Colleccioy 
congrega^cio. 



— » 



as 



gees. 



Gagelyn', or cryyii 

Clingo* 
Gagelynge of geese, or of gan- 

ders. Drancitus {drdcticuSf p.) 
Gaggyn', or streyne be the Jirote. 

Suffbco, 
Gay. Omatus. 
Gayler, or iaylere. GaolariuSy 

carcerariusy cath. pretor, 
Galache, or galoche, vndyr 

solynge of mannys fote (galegge, 

or galoch, s. vndirshone, K. 

ynderschoyinge, h.)* Crepitunh 

crepitay c.f. obstringillus, c ath. 



1 8unt obstrinffilii qui per planias consuii suntf ei ex auperiori parie corrigid eon- 
trahuntur.^* cath. The galache was a sort of patten faatened to the foot by cross 
latchetSi and worn by men as early as the time of Edw. III. Allnsion is made to it by 
Chaucer. 

" Ne were worthy to unbocle hie galoche.'' Squire*8 Tale, 10,869. 

In the inventory of the eifects of Hen. V. taken A.D. 1433, mention occurs of *^j peir 
de gaiageafaiiz d*eetreyn, ivd, s " but it is not easy to understand how straw should 
be a proper material for the purpose. See Rot. ParL iv. 329. In Sir John Howard*8 
Honsehold Book, A.D. 1465, p. 314, are named both galaches and pynsons, which 
last are in the Promptorium explained to be socks. See Household Ezpensesin England. 
This kind of shoe was occasionally an article of luzury and ostentatious displny, which 
probably suggested the allusion that occurs in the Vision of Piers Ploughman, where 
one is described as coming eagerly, as if to be dubbed a knight, 

" To geten hym gilte spores, 
Or galoches y-couped.*' line 1 S,099. 

The term "y-couped*' seems to imply the eztravagant fashion of the long-peaked toe : 
" MiUeuty a coppid shoo.*' ortus. In the reign of Edward IV. a statute was passed, by 
which the higher classes alone were permitted to wearshoes, ** galoges, ** orhooUt with a 
peaklongerthan^ inches (Rot. Parl. v. 505, 566 ; Stat. of Realm, ir. 415) ; but, from 
certain iSlusions in ancient romance, it would seem that the fashion was, by the usage of 
a much earlier period, permitted to none under the degree of a knight. See Sir Degore, 
700 ; Torrent of Portugal, 1193, &c. The curious drawings in Cott. MS. Julius, E. iv. 
(t. Hen. VI.), one of which, representing King John, has beengiven in Shaw*s Dresses, 
exhibit the galache in its most eztravagant form. ** Solea, a shoe called a galage or 
paten, whiche hathe nothynge on the fete, but onely lachettes.'* blyot. '' Gallozza, 
a kind of wooden patins, startops, gallages, or stilts. Cospi, wooden pattins, or pan- 
tofles, shoes with wooden soles, startops or galages,** &c. flobio. '* Galoche, a 
woodden shoe or patten made all of a peece, without any latchet or ty of leather, and 
wome by the poore clowne in winter." cotg. See Spenser, Sheph. Cal. Febr. and 
Sept. In the Wardrobe Book of Prince Henry, A.D. 1607, are mentioned ** 1 pair of 
golossians, 6«. 16 gold buckles with pendants and toungs to buckle a pair of golosses.*** 
Archieol. xi. 93. 
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Galawte.^ Lesnvus, 

G ALLE of a beeste./^W, hiUBy c ath. 

Galle of appulle, or oj^er fnite 

(galle, oke appyll, p.) Gcdku 
Galle, soore yn maim' or beeste. 

Strumusy martgia, c. f; 
Galeye, schyppe. GaUa. 
Galyn, as crowys or rokys.^ 

CrocitOy KYLw. crosco, 
(GALYVQAL^Rf idem quod OASYS- 

OALE, tn^a.) 
Gallyd (gally, s.) Strumonu, 
Gallyn, or makegallyd. Strumo, 
Gallynoe. Strumositae. 
(Galloche, supra in oalache. 

Callopediumy p.) 



Galone, mesure. Lagenoy galoy 

DICC. 

Galwe trees (galowe,p.) Furcsy 
plur. vel furcoy ged&furciumy 

KYLW. 

Galte (or gylte) swyne. Ne- 

Jrendusy cath. 
Game, pley. LuduSjjocus. 
Gamme of songe. Gamma. 
Ganynge, or ^anynge.^ Oscita- 

tUSf KYLW. 

Gandyr, byrde or fowl. Ancer. 
Ganyngale, or galyngale, spyce.^ 

Galanga* 
Ganneker (ganokyr, s.)^ Ga' 

neariay UG. th capioy ganeoy UG. 




auperbe se agent, ioly or wanton." ortus. 

' ByChaacerthe nightingale ia said to "cry and gale/' Court of Love, 1357 ; ia 
which aense the word may he deriyed from the Ang.-Saz. S^l^^» eanere, Jamieson 
giyes to gale, or gail, to cry with a harsh note, a term applied to the cnckoo ; and to 
galyie, to roar or brawL According to Forby, to yawi signifiea, in Norfolk, to scream 
harshly, as the cry of a peacock ; and Moore gives yalen, to cry as a fretfnl child. 
" JappeTt to bark or baye like a dog, to yawle, to bawle. HotUitter, to yawl, wawl, to 
cry oat aload. Mofumtr, to mawle, yawle, or cry like a little child." coto. Ang,- 
Sax. Syl^t sicUan, etridere. 

* " To gane, faiUeere, hiare, inhiecere, To gayne, oeeiiare.** cath. ano. ** I 
gane, or gape, I yane, ie baille, He ganeth as he had not slepte ynoughe." palsg. 
Ang.*Saz. Sanung, oeeiiatio. In the gloss on 6. de Bibelesworth the Terb to galp 
occnrs, " Par irop veiiler hotH bailie, galpe)».*' See also the Yis. of P. Ploughm. 
8,214; Cant. Tales, 10,664, 16,984. Horman renders " he that galpeth, oeeiiane.** 

4 Among the spices used in ancient cookery, the powder of galingale is frequently 
named, as may be seen in the Forme of Cury. It was the chief ingredient in galen* 
tine, which, as Pegge supposes, derived thence its name. It was also employed in me- 
dicine, as a cardiac and cephalic. In the Tersion of Macer*s Treatise on Spices, MS. 
in the possession of Htigh W. Diamond, Esq. it is stated that *' Galyngale resoIue> )>e 
fleunse of >e stomak; hit helpi)> )>e deiestione ; it do>amende >e sauour and odour of >e 
mouthe if it be eten.*' He ftirther attributes to it virtues of a carminative and aphro- 
disiac nature. It occurs among spices mentioned in the Household Roll of the Countess 
of Leicester, A.D. 1S65 ; **provj lib. GaUnpaiium, ur.t." (Manners and Expenses of 
England, p. 14.) Chaucer makes allusion to its culinary use, Cant. Tales, 383. The 
annual prOTision of spices for the household of the Earl of Northumberland, A.D. 
1513, oomprised " Galyngga, j quarteron.'* According to Parkinson, therealgalingale 
was the root of a Chinese plant, of which he gives a representation ; but it appears that 
the root of the rnsh called English galingale, Cyperus iongns, Linn. was much used in 
place of it, both as a drug and a condiment. 
' * Ganeo is ezplained by Ducange to signify ^* gulotut, popinator, tabemio;*^ in 
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Gante, byrdeJ Bwtarda^ c. f. 
Gap of a walle. Intervallumy 

intercapedoy uo. m vateo, et 

CATH. capedo, c. f. 
Gapyn*. bioi oscitOi uo. 
Gapynge. Hiatus, hiacio* 
Ga rb age of fowlys (or gyserne, 

infira.) Enteray necc. vel en^ 

teria, c. F. vel ejfta, necc. c. f. 

projhctumi U6. v. 
GAGE,lytyllebelle (lytyllbolleyB.)^ 
Gaarce. Scarificacioy necc. 

sesuroy c. f. inscisiOf scissura» 



Gaarcyd. ScarificatuStinscissus, 
Gaarcyn'.^ Scarificoy c. f. ug. v. 

et KYLW. 

Garcynge. Scarifica^finscisio. 
Gardeynb. Ortus. 
Gardenere. Ortolanus* 
(Gardere, infra in gartere.) 
Garfangyl, or elger.^ Anguil- 

laria, anguillare* 
Garfysche (or bomkekettii/Va.)^ 
Gargulye, yn* a walle.* Gor^ 

gonay c. F. gurguUo (garguUoy 



French, ^^ganefmt itfrogne^ debauehi.** RoauBr. The Proclamatioii of the Mayor of 
Norwich, on coming into office, aet forth " that aU Brewsters and Ghuinokers selle a 
gallon ale, of the best, be measnre a-aelyd, for Id. ob. and a galon of the next for Itf.*' 
A.D. 1424. Blomf. 11. 100. 

1 The blrd now called gannet» or Solan goose, aula alba^ abonnds only on the Ban 
Island, In the Firth of Forth. In the Exch. Roll of Normandy, A.D. 1180, p. 57, an 
entry occurs " pro pastu gantarum que venerunt de AHglidf et pro Ix. de iHisdueendis 
ad Argeniomum, et tx. ad Burumf vt li. iij «o. et ix d.** Giraldus mentions the gantb 
among the birds of Ireland; ** Auea minorea albte {qua et gantea dicuntur) et gre» 
gatim in multitudine magnd, et garruld venire eolent, in hoa terrarum finea rarius 
adveniunt, et tune valde rareJ** Top. Hib. 1. c. 18. Ang.-Saz. sanot, ^/tca. 

3 The reading of the Winchester MS. is probably here correct. In Norfolk a gago 
is, according to Forby, a bowl or tub to receiye the cream, as it is successively skimmed 
off ; BO called, as he observes, from its use as a gauge, to show when a sufficient 
quantity has been coUected to be chumed. The word does not occur inthe other MSS. 

3 In a treatise of the seasons, printed with Arnold*8 Chron. p. 172, It is recom- 
mended that In winter " men shulde lete them bloode in ther bodys by garsinge, but 
not on veynes, but if it be the more nede ;** meaning the operation of cupping, called in 
the Promptorium botbton*. ''To garse, eearificare.** cath. ang. ** Ceeeura, a 
cut, a garse,'an incision.'* eltot. 

* The term anotlle, to take wythe fysche, meaning a fishing rod, has occurred 
already, as slso elter, or elger, which appears to be an eel-spear. " Contu», an algere, 
a shaft, a dartt, a poUoure. Fuscina, a hoke for fysshe, an algere.*' med. ms. 
cant. The word oarfangtl seems wbolly obsolete ; possibly the first syllable may 
be traced to Ang.-Sax. Ts,^, jaeulum, or the implement may be a kind of spear used 
in taking the garptsche. 

^ Sir T. Brown, in his account of the fishes of the Norfolk coast, mentions the gar- 
fisb, or greenback {Esox belone, Linn.) Harrison mentions it among fish usuallT 
taken ; *'Of the long sort are congers, eeles, garefish, and such other of that forme. 
Descr. of Eng. Holinsh. Chron. 1. 224. " TVwmpette, the needle-fish, garre-fish, home- 
beake, home-fish, or piper-fish. Aiguille, a home-backe, piper-fish, or gane-fish. 
Esguille, a small fish called a horae-beake, snacot-fish, gane-fish. Orphie, the home- 
kecke, piper-fish, garre-fish.** coto. The appellation is doubtless taken from its 
peculiar form ; Ang.-Saz. 'sox,jaeulum. Jamieson states that at Dundee the porpoise 
18 called gairfish. 

* WIU. of Worc. uses the term gargyle ; Itin. p. 282. This nppellation of the 
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Garytte, hey solere.* Specula^ 
c. F. pergamium, uo. m gamio. 

Garlekke. Allium. 

Garlonde. Sertum* 

Garmente. Indymentumy vesti* 
mentum. 



Garment of grete valure (or 
robe, p.) Mutatorium, cath. 

G A RM £ N T of clothe, made of dyuers 
clothys (colours, p.)Pan«cia,c.F. 

G arnysche of vesselle (gamiche, 
K.)^ Gamitum. 



qaaintly-fashioned water-sponts in the forms of men or monsters with yawning mouths, 
of which medieval architecture presents so endless a yariety, is taken from the French. 
'* Gargyle in a wall, gargoille,** palso. See also Roquefort, v, Gargpile. Horman 
■ays, ** Make me a trusse standing out upon gargellys, that I may se about : podium^ 
wggettum, val pulpitum, quod mutulis innitatur. I wyll haue gargyllis under the 
beamys heedis : mutulo», sive procerest ^c.*' Elyot renders **/rume9i, the vppermoste 
parte of the throte, the gargyll." A remarkable application of the gargoyle in archi- 
tecture occurs on the south side of Notre Dame» at Paris ; all the piscinaa of the apsidal 
chapels surrounding the choir on that side being furnished with extemal gargoyles, 
which are fashioned like the upper parts of a lion, or dragon, and answer the purposa 
of the ordinary interior drains, which served to allow the water used in ablutions at the 
altar to pass into the earth. Their date is of the Xlllth cent. and nothing of a similar 
kjnd has been noticed in this country. 

1 In the Creed of Piers Ploughman is a curious and graphic description of a monas- 
tery, with iti numerous and stately buildiogs» 

** With gaye garites and grete, 

And icbe hole y-glased." line 425. 

A oastttb was, in the original sense of the term, a watch tower^or look-out, on the roof 
of a house, or castle wall, o&lled garita, in French guerite. In the version of Vegecius, 
Roy. MS. 18 A. xii. it is said of the defence of a camp, and keeping watch by night, 
*•* it is nat possible algate to haue highe garettes, or toures, or highe places for watche 
men, therfor it nedethe to haue out watche." B. iii. c. 8. Caxton, in the Book for 
TraTellers, says '* of thinges that ben vsed after the hous, — hit behoueth to the cham- 
bres, loftes, and garettis, eoUlert, greniert.^* Cotgrave ezplains garitte, or guerite, to 
be a place of refnge from surprise, made in a rampart ; a sentry, or watch-tower ; and 
** tourel heulie lampe, a small out-juttyng garret, or tower like a garret, on the top of 
a waUe.*' See solere hereafter. 

3 A gBmiih signified oommonly the set or sernce of pewter, and likewise, in more 
stately establishments, of more predous materiai. Previously to the introduction of 
fictile ware of an ornamental description in the later part of the XVIth cent. the ordinary 
leirice of the tablesof our ancestors was on Tessels of pewter, the silver plate being for 
the most part resenred to decorate the cup-board, or buffet. Harrison, in his descrip- 
tion of Eng. written about 1580, speaking of the great skill to which English pewterers 
had attained, says, ** Snch fiumiture of household of this mettall, as we commonlie call 
by the name of yessell, is sold usuallie by the garnish, which dooth conteine IS platters, 
13 dishes, 13 saucers, and those are either of siluer fashion, or else with brode or narrow 
brims, and bought by the pound, which is now valued at liz or seuen pence, or perad- 
nentnre at eight pence. In some plaoes beyond the sea a gamish of good flat English 
pewter of an ordinarie making, . . . is esteemed almost so pretious, as the like number 
of Testels that are made of fine silner, and in maner no lesse desired amongst the great 
estates, whose workmen are nothing so skillfbl in that trade as ours." Holinsh. Chron. 
i. 337. In the inventory of the college of Bishop*s Auckland, A.D. 1498, the silver 
platehaving been described, there are ennmerated **xx pewder platers, zg pewd«r 
dishes, Tiij salserB, j gambhe of Tessell." Wiils and Iiiv. Surt. Soc. i. 101. 
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Garnyschyd. Gamitus. 
Garnyschyn' vesselle. Gamioy 

gamisoy polio. 
GARNYSCHYNVpursys, and o)>er 

lyke. 
Garsone, stronge place {gary- 

zone, or garzone, strong holde, 

H. garyson, or garson, p.) Mu^ 

nicipiumy c. F. 
Gart£RE, or gardere. Suhligar^ 

c. r. pelliper^ cath. 
Gartbryn*. Subligo {ohligOfK.) 
Garwyndylle (garwyndyl, or 

jamwyndyl, s. garwyngyll, P.)* 

Girgillusy cath. 
Gaspyn*. Exaloy hiscoy c. f. 
Gaspynge, idem quod gapynge, 

supra. 



Gate, or wey. Fia, iter. 
Gate, or 3ate (yate, p.) Porta^ 
Jbrisyjoresy cath. (Janua, p.) 
Gate downe. Descensus. 
Gate downe, or downe gate of )^ 

sunne, or any ojier planete.^ 

Occa,sus. 
Gate schadylle (gateshodel, 

K. h. gate shodil. p.) Compituniy 

c. F. cliniumy ug. in cUno. 
Gate scHADYL,yn-to twey weyys. 

Bitnum* 
Gate schadyl, yn-to iij weyys. 

Trivium. 
Gate schadyl, yn-to iiij weyys 

(or a carphax, h. p.)^ QuadH- 

vtttm. 
Gawde, or iape.^ Nuga. 



1 ** A gyru» dieitur gyrgillutt intirumentum /emineum, quod alio nomine dieitur 
volutoriumf quia vertendo in gyrum inde fila devohuntur. Filum de colo ducitur in 
fueum i a jiuo in alabrum, vel iraductorium ; ab alabro in gyrgillum vel devoluto^ 
rium ; a gyrgillo in glomicellum,*^ catb. '* Girgillum, Anglice a haspe, or a payre 
of yerne wyndle blades." ortus. " A garwyndelle, devolutorivm, girgittuaJ** cath. 
ANG. " Yarne wyndell, iomeiiey palbo. ^* Toumeite, a rice, or yarwingle to wind 
yarne on. jyavouii, a rice or a tuming reele." coto. See ^arnb wtndel. 
' Palsgrave gives *' At the sonne gate downe, eur le toleil couehant.** 
^ ** \ gateschadylle, bivium, divereiclivium, compitum.*' cath. ano. From the 
Ang.-Saz. sceadan, teparare, is derived the obaolete verb to shed ; ** ZHecrimino, to 
shedde and departe.*' med. ms. cant. '* To shede one*i heed, parte the heares 
euyn from the crowne to the myddes of the foreheed." falbo. Chaucer says of the 
Clerk Absolon, 

'* Foll straight and enyn lay hia joUy shode." Miller*8 Tale. 

Hence also seems to be taken the term oatb schadtllb, the diviaion of a road into 

two or more directions. It appears to be wholly obsolete, and nnnoticed by the Glos- 

sarists. See Carfax (cartehouse, M8.) above, p. 62. 

* In the Romance of the Seuyn Sages, the Emperor had given ear to the false ac 

cusation broQght against Florentine by his step-mother ; but the truth was at length 

made known. 

'* At Dame, said the Emperowre, 
Thou haues ben a fals gilowre, 
For thi gaudes, and thy giby, 
1 gif this dome that thou sal dy.*' line 3957. 

Mr. Weber has printed the word here gande, to which he gives the sense of a wile 
/pr mischievoua design. Minot, in his poem on the Battle of Halidon Hill, says, 

** The Scottes gaudes might nothing gain.*' 
Chaueer uses the word in the rignification of a trick, or joke. See Pardonere*s Tale, 
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Gawdy grene. Subviridia, 
Gavel of corneJ Gelunuiy ma' 

nipulaiumy c. t. manipularef 

CATH. mergesy kylw. 
Gavelyn* corne, or o^r lyke. 

Manipuloy cath. mergito^ 

KYLW. 

Gawgyn* depnesse. Dimentiory 

CATH. 

Gawgynoe of depenesse. 2>t- 

mencionatua. 
Gawl, fowayle (gavl, or gawyl, 

wode or fowayl, h. p.)^ Mirtus, 

CATH. 

Gawncely, sauce (Qor gose 



flesche (gawnsely, saunce, k. 

gavcely, s. gawnly, p.)* Ap" 

lauda^ KYLW. 
Gawnt, or lene. McLciolentuSf 

(maeery p.) 
Gawnte, or swonge (or slendyry 

K.)* Gracilit, 
Geawnt. Gigajt. 
Geffrey, propyr name. GaU 

fridue. 
Geyne, redy, or rythge forthe 

(ry^ht forth, s.)* Directus. 
GeynebyyU', or byyn' a-^ene.* 

Hedimo, 
Geynecowpyn', or chasyn', or 



12,333, and TroiL B. ii. It implies also an ornament or toj of litde value. Sher- 
wood glTes ''a gaude, babiolet** which Cotgrave renders ''a trifle, whimwham, guigaw, 
or small toy for a child to play withal.'* See Jamieson, and Nares, v. Gaud. 

> To gavel Bignifies in Norfolk, according to Forhy, to coUect mown oom into 
heapa, in order to its heing loaded. '' laveler, to swathe, or gavell com ; to maka 
it into sheaTes, or gaTela.*' coto. Moore gives the word likewise aa used in Suffolk. 

' The Alyriea ffale, Linn. sweet gale, or hog myrtle, grows in boggy places in 
many parts of England, and before drainage had been carried to any eztent in the 
fenny Eastera counties, it was probably found in sufficient abundance to be commonly 
used as fuel. Gerarde says that the Myrtus Brabantieue, gaule, sweet willow, or 
Dutch myrtle, grows plentifuUy in sundry places, as in the Isle of £ly, and the fenny 
places thereabouts ; *' whereof there is such store in that countrey, that they make 
fagots of it, and sheaues, which they caU Graule sheaues, to bum and heat their 
ovens." He mentions also that it was used to give an intozicating quaUty to beer or 
ale, as it is stiU employed in Sweden. 

* '* GaunseUe, applaudaJ** catb. ano. The composition of this sauce is thns given 
in Arund. MS. 344 ; printed in Household Ordin. 441 ; and Wamer^s Cookery, 65. 
'* GaunseU for gese. Take floure, and tempur hit with gode cowe mylke, and make hit 
thynne, and colour hit with saffron ; and take garlek, and stamp hit, and do therto, and 
boyle hit, and sew hit forthe." Caxton says, in the Book for TraveUers, *' Nycholas 
the mustard maker hath good vynegre, good gauselyn, gauioUHedeV The term is evi- 
dently derived from **ffaus§e d*ail, a clove of garlick." coto. The Ortus ezplains 
** applauda vel apptuda, dieitur eorbitiuneuia ex palei* faeta, (a gaunselle,*' mbd.) 
Hiis Latin word properly means chaff of corn, or husks, but here is taken in reference 
to the ffoueeea, or husk-like covering of the garUc. 

* Ray mentions gant, sUm or slender, among South and East country words. Forby 
gives ganty-gutted, lean and lanky ; and Moore says that gant signifies scanty in Suffolk. 
Ang.-Saz. ^ewant, part. of the verb gewaoian, tabeecere, See swonob hereafter. 

s In the Eastem counties gain signifies handy, convenient or desirable, and in the 
Kortii near, as ** the gainest road,** which seems most nearly to resemble the sense 
here given to the word. See Brockett, Jamieson, and Hartshome*s Glossary. 

* In the later Wicliffite versioa Ezod. vi. 6 is thns rendered ; ** y am |« lord htt 
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stoppyn* in gate (ge^mstoppyn 

of gate, K. H. geyna cowpyn, 

or charyn, s.)* Sisto, cath. 
Gelderb of beestys. Castrator» 
Geldyn'. Castroytesticulo, ckth, 

emasculo, cath. 
Geldynge of beestys, or fbwlys. 

Castracio, 
Geldynge, or gelde horse (gelt 

horse, K.p.) Canfmti^, cath. 

canterinus, UG. in cavo, et c. f. 

vel equus castratus. 
jRic caute attendat lector varia* 

ciones soni hujus litere G. cum 

videlicet £. vel I. sequitur tm- 

mediata. 
Gelle, or gelly. Gelidum, c. f. 

(congelidum, P.) 
Gellyn, or congellyn' (to-gedyr, 

K.) Gelat, congelat. 
Gellyd (or congellyd, k.) Con- 

gellaius. 
Gelows, or geluce. Zelotipus^ 

CATH. 

Gelusye (gelowsye, k.) Zelo' 

tipiOy CATH. 

Gelt. Castratus. 
Gelt mann. Spadoj eunuchus. 
Gemetrye. Geometria. 
Gencyane, or baldmony. Gen^ 

ctanct» 
Gendyr. Genus. 
Gendryn*. Genero, gigno. 



(General, K.s. p.) Gen(jer)alis. 

Gentyl. Generosus. 

Gentyl, of awncetrye (of an- 

sware, s.)^ Ingenuus, c. f. 
Gent YL,and cartey8e.CV>fnu,CATH. 
Geytylmann. Gene9'osus, 
Gentilwoman. Generosa. 
Gentyl, be fadyr and modyr. 

Ingenuusy UG. \,in Nm 
Gentry. Generoeittu. 
Gentry, of norture and maners 

(gentibies, k. gentyll, p.) Co^ 

mitas, 
Gentry, of awncetrye (gentibies, 

K. gentry of awncetrye, p.) /n- 

genuitas. 
Gerfaucun (gerfawkyn, k. p.) 

Herodius. 
Germawnder, herbe. German* 

dra. 
Germyyne, propyr name. Ger- 

manus. 
Gernere, howse of come kepynge. 

Granarium. 
Gerthe, hors gyrdylle (hors 

gyrdyng, H.p.) Cingukij cath. 

cingulus esthominum, uo. 
Gessare (or a soposare, k.) J5#- 

timator. 
Gessyn', or amyS. Sstimo, ar^ 

hitror, opinor. 
Gessynge (or wenyn, k.) JEsii' 

macio. 




—- — — o — — o — — — ' — «- . ■— . 

grete nede of a doctonry or techer, of ayenbyer, of a deljuerer," &c. Compare a-oatn- 
BTKRy or a raamsomere, and byyn* a-jen'. 

> Compare charyn, or geynecowpyn*. Ray gives among South and East conntry 
words, ** to gaincopcy to go cross a field the nearest way to meet with something." In 
the Promptorium it signifies opposition, in both instances from Ang.-Saz. S^an, obviam, 
adoertus, and ceapian, negotiari. 

* Gbnttl, or awneetrye, ms. of auncetry, k. p. So also, gbntrt, or awncetrye, ms. 
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Nota in hoc capitulo mulHpUcem 
sonuwh et soni mutacionem 
hujus Utere G. et ideo hene 
caveas quod sonatper I. Uteram. 

Grst, strawngere. Hospes. 

Geeste, or romawDce. Gestio 

(gestUSy CATH. p.) 

Gsstyn* yn romawnce.i Gestio, 

CATH. 



Gestynoe» or romawncynge. Ges* 

ticulatuSf rythmicatus. 
Gbstowre. Gesticulator. 
Get» or gyn' (gett, or gyley k. 

gette, or gyty, s.) Macnina* 
Get, or maner of custome.^ Mo" 

duSf consuetudom 
Geete, or blake bedys (gett for 

bedysy k. s. F.y Gtigates, plur. 



1 It woQld hence appear tiiat the recital of geata, the deeds of conflict or gBl]anti7, 
which was the proper bafluiieas of the gestour, waa accompanied by i^propriate action, 
or gesticiilation. '* Gestiref t. getius faeere^ seilicei dhersia modi» agiiare, gaudere, 
luxuriari, ^c." cath. Heame stated erroneooaly that gests were oppoaed to romance, 
Chron. Lan^. pref. p. 37 ; a mistake which Warton haa properlj conected. Chanoer 
nsea '«togeste/* to relate geata: and " to tell in geste ;" Cant. T. 17,354, 13,861 ^ 
and theae passages apparently imply that gests were chiefly written in alliterative 
Terse. He calls the Geeia RommMrum, ** tbe Romain geates." See Tyrwhitt*a notes 
on Cant. T. 17,354, 13,775, and Warton^i Bng. Poetry. " Gest^ a tale. Gestyng. 
boorde, bourde.** pai«8G. 

' Palsgraye giYcs *'gette, a custome; newe iette, ^tiffe noueeUe.** Thia phiasa 
occurs often in the old wiiters. In a poem on the disscdnte lives of the clergy, in the 
leign of Bdw. II. Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, p. 329, some, it is said^ 

" Adihteth him a gay wenche of the newe jet." line 118. 

" Yit a poynte of the new gett to teDe wille 1 not blyn, 
Of prankyd gownes, and shnlders np set, mos and flokkes sewyd wyth in.*' 

Towneley Myst. 313. 

Chaneer says the gay pardoner thonght he rode " al of the newe get," or fashion ; 
and he also nses the word in the sense of crafty contrivance, where he relates the deceit 
practised by the Alehemist, by means of a stick fiUed with silver filings. 

" And with his stikke above the crosselet, 
That was ordained with that false get, 
He stirreth the coles." Chan. Yem. T. 16,745. 

* It appears that in former times great Tirtues were attribnted to jet. Alex. Nec» 
cham, Abbot of Cirencester, who died A.D. 1217, says in his work De RenimNatttr^ 
** Gagaies . . • aqud ardei, oleo retiinguiiur : aiiriiu eatrfaeius applieaia detinet, 
atque tuceinum : ydropieis iilum porianiibus ben^fieium presiaiJ* lib. ii. c 97, Roy. 
MS. 12 G. XI. f. 53. The observation of the electric properties of this mineral led 
him in the sacceeding chapter to make some detailed remarks ** de ei aitraeiied,'* 
among which will be found a notice of the use of the magnet by mariners. In Trevisa's 
yersion of Barth. de propr. remm, are the following observations : '* Gette hyght 
gagates, and is a boystous stone, and neuer the less it ia precious/* It is best and most 
abundant in Britain, of two kinds, yellow and black, both of which have by friction the 
power of attracting light substances. It driyes away adders, relieyea fantasies, and haa 
yirtues against the yisits of fiends by night. " And so if so boystus a stone dothe so 
create wonders, none shuld be dispisid for foule colonr without, while the yertu that is 
hid within is ynknowe.'* lib. xyi. c. 49. It was also regarded as a testof yirginity,and 
rendering signal aid in parturition ; these, and other properties, are noticed in Cazton's 
" Boke caUid Caton,'* sign. e, yiij. Eyen in the XVlth cent. it was yalued for oertain 
medicinal qualities ; for Dr. Turner, Dean of Wells, says in his Herbal, 1568, " Miscel 
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Getare of goodys. Adqui' 

sitar, 
Gettare.* Gestulatorf gestU' 

osus (gesticulator, k. h. p.) 
Getee of a solere (gete, k. h. p.)^ 

Techa^ procery c. f. meniana, 

c. F. vel menianumf cath. (Aec- 

theca, K. thecaf cath. p.) 
Getyn', or haae be prayere. /m- 

petro, 
Getyn' or wynnyn'. Lucror^ oft- 

tineoy c. f. vel optineoy c. f. 



(Getyn, or begetyn, k. ^^Genero.) 
Gettyn'.^ Vemoy lassivoy ges' 

ticulof c. F. gestiof cath. c. f. 

gesticulor, uo. v. 
Getynge, or hauynge by wyn- 

nynge. Lucrum^ adqutsicio. 
GETTYNOEin iolyte. Gestus,c atu. 
Gettyngly. Gestuosey cath. 
(GiAWNT, supra in gsaunt» k.) 
Gybbe, horse.^ MandicuSf kylw. 

et c. F. mandicumy ug. m 

mando (mandttcuSf s.) 



burde lyme melteth a swelled milt, if it be Bodden, and layd to wyth a gete itone, or the 
Asiane stone." Beads, used for the repetition of prayers, were frequently- fonned of 
thia material ; thns among the gifcs of Philip le Hardi to his danghter, on her marriage 
with the King of Bohemia, A.D. 1393, occnrs, " Item, j patemottres de perles et de 
jeyet, ou il y.a xxxvf grotses perlet, el ix eneeignaulx d*or.** Hiat. de Bonig. iii. 
AUanor Duchefls of Gloncester bequeatha, A.D. 1399, " un part dt patemottret d^ortf 
eont' X9K tttfieZf et iiij gaudet dt get, qe Juerent d mon teignxmr et mari.*^ Rojal 
WilU. See alBoTestam. Ebor. i. 381. There is eridence that by some persons snch 
beads were superstitionsly regarded as gifted with eztraordinary Tirtne ; and to this 
belief Bp. Bale appears to make allnaion, Kynge Johan, p. 39. 

" Holy water and bredde shall dryve awaye the deryll; 
Blessynges with blacke bedes ?ryU helpe in every eryll.** 

^ Palsgrave gives '* Gettar, a braggar, fringuereau. lettar, a fscer, /aecr, braggart. 
lettar of nyght season, brigneun*^ and Cotgraye, " ^rti^^^nereaM, a ietter, spmce 
minion, gay fellow, compt yonth.*' Compare hereafter schakerk, or gettare : latcivut. 

* This term denotes the singular projection of the solars or npper stories in old tim- 
bered honses, of which most picturesque specimens are still seen at Chester, and other 
towns. " Proeeret dieuntur capita trabium que eminent extra parietet, Hecteea 
dieitur tolarium dependent parietibut eenaeuH.*^ ortus. The Catholicon ezplains 
menianum to be the same as tolarium, so named from Menianns, who made in the 
Fornm oertain oonTenientplaces for beholding public spectacles. " Meniana, buildings 
outward in prospectes and galeries, especially when they be so builded that the edifice 
iutteth out in length from the piller or other part of the house, wherin the building 
especially resteth ; buildings of pleasure hanging and iutting out." cooper. Horman 
says that " buyldynge chargydde with iotyes {maniana xdiftcia) is parellous whan it is 
Tcry olde." In Macbeth, act I. sc. vi. Shakespeare makes use of the term **jutty" 
in this sense, where Banquo commends the position of Macbeth's castle. Florio, in his 
Ital. Dict. 1598, gives ** Barbacane, an outnooke, or comer standing out of a house, 
a jettie. Sporto, a porch, bay-window, or out-butting, or jettie of a house, that jetties 
out farther than anie other part of the house.** Cotgrave renders ^* turpendue, a iettie, 
an outiutting roome. Soupendue, toupente, a pent-house, iuttie, or part of a building 
that iuttieth or leaneth ouer the rest.*' Steevens dtes an agreement made by P. Hens- 
lowe for bnilding a theatre in 1599, with ** a juttey forwards in eyther of the two npper 
stories." 

I See Iktttn, hereafter. 

4 Festns and Papias state that certain monstrous images that were exhibited in the 
games of the circus, or on the stage, were termed by the Romans, manduci, Cooper 
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(Gybbe, injra in knobbe yn a 

beestys backe or breste.)' 
Gybelet, idem quod garbaoe. 
Gybelet of fowlys. Profectumy 

uo. V. 
Gybet. Patibulum, cahrfurdum, 
Gybonn, or Gylberde, propyr 

name (Gybbon*, or Gylbert, s.) 

Gilbertus. 
Gyde, or ledare. JDuctor, duc- 

trix, 
Gybelot (gyglot, s.)2 Pidax. 



Gyylde, or newe ale (gile, k. 

gyyl, H. gyle of nw ale, s. gyle, 

v.y Celium, vel celiay c. f. 
Gyylde. Gildayfratemitas. 
Gylde halle, dome bowse. 

Pretorium, cath. 
Gyldyn' wythe golde. Deauro, 
Gyldynge wythe golde. Deau^ 

racio. 
Gyyn', or ledyn'. Duco, 
Gyyn', or wyssyn' (dressjm, s. 

wysshen, p.)* Dirigo, 



gWes ** Manduces, imagps carried in pageantes with great eheekes» wide mouthes, and 
making a great noyse with their iawes.*' The Ortus renders ** Mandicus, a gaye 
horse/' and Forby gives the foUowing explanation of tbe term ; ^' Jibby-horsei a 
8howman*8 horse decoratedwith particoloured trappings, plumes, streamers, &c. It 
is sometimes transferred to a human subject.*' In the MS. the word numdicum is 
placed under otbelbt ; but its proper place is here. See Uguc. Vocab. Amnd. MS. 
508, f. 141, b. 

1 This word seems to be taken from the Lat. gibbui, " Oibbef a bunch or swelling, 
a hnlch, anything that stands poking out.*' coto. 

• Compare 6yoblo(t) in the next page. The words are retained as found in tbe MS. 
nnd the reading seems here to be an error, which is corrected by the Winch. MS. 

s Forby giyes " gyle, wort. Ang.-Sax. SyUa, stridere, or Teut. ghijl, cremor cere^ 
vieii,** Ray has gail or guile-fat, among N. Country words, and it is g^yen also by 
Brockett and Jamieson. ** A gilefatte, acromellarium,** cath. ang. In 1341, Thos. 
Harpham, of York, bequeaths *' unam cunam, qtue vocaiur maske>fat, et ij parvae 
cunoi qua vocantur gyle-fatts.'* Testam. Ebor. ii. S. The term occurs repeatedly in 
the Wills and Inyent. printed by the Surtees Soc. ; and in the Inyent. of Jane Hall, 
Durham, 1567, a distinction is apparent between the '^gile-howse," and the brew- 
house, the former being perhaps ihe chamber where the wort was set to cool. See 
Yol. i. S79. In the accounts of the building of Little Saxham Hall, 1507,it is called the 
** yele house.'* Rokewode's Suff. 146. See Inyent. of Sir John Fastolfe*s effects, 1459, 
Archseol. xxL 277 ; Unton Inyent. pp. 3, 13 ; and Hartshome's Shropshire GIoss. v, IUfit. 

* In medicYal Latin j/uiare signifies to lead or conduct in safety, to instruct, *" quari 
viare^*^ according to Ducange. In the Ward. Book of 28 Edw. I. there is a payment 
** provadiie uniue Lodmanni conducti pro navi guiandd inter Kireudbrith et Karla- 
verok," p. 273. Roquefort giyes **guier: mener, guider, conduire d la guerre, gou^ 
vemer,*^ &c. Chancer uses the Ycrb to gie, Cant. T. 15,604, 15,627. Gower saya of 
the education of Alexander by Aristotle, 

" But yet he set an examplayre, 
His body so to guye and rule, 
That he ne passe mot the rule.*' Conf. Am. lib. Yii. 

See also the Vis. of P. Ploughm. 1257. R. Brunne uses both the Yerb, and tbe noun 
** gyour,'' a leader ; and in the Romance of K. Alis. 6023, " diyers gyours, and sump.i 
teris " are mentioned as attending on his Eastern expedition. ** Commino, to lede, or 
to gye." MBD. Palsgrave giyes the Yerb, ** 1 gye, or gyde, Lydgate.** 

CAMD. 80C. 2 C 
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Gyyn*, or rewlyn*. Rego» 
Gyle, or deceyte. J^^raasy decepcio, 
Gylle, fowle clothe (fulclothe, 

H.F.y Melota^velmeloteeyCATH. 
Gylle, lytylle pot. GiUa^ vel 

gillusy vel gillungidue. Hee ho' 

hentur in vitis patrum. 
Gylle of a fysche. Branchiaf 

seneciaj cath. 
Gyllyn*, or gylle fysche. JEr- 

enterot c. f. et ug. in stateo» 
Gyllymge of fysche. Exente* 

racio. 
Gygelo(t), wenche (gygelot, 

wynch, s.)^ Agagula. 
Gyllofre, herbe. GariophUus 

(galiojblus, 8.) 



(Gyllofyr, clowe, r. p. Garie' 

pholus.y 
Gylte wythe golde. Deauraius. 
Gylte, swyne, idem quod galtb» 



supra 



8 



Gylte, or trespace (gylt, or de- 

faute, p.) Culpay reatus» 
Gylty (or defawty, k. £Eiuty, p.) 

HeuSf conscius, culpandus (eul^ 

pahUisy P.) 
Gyltles. Immunisy inculpas^ 

dus {inculpahiUsy p.) 
Gymelot. Penetraff uo. v. pe^ 

netraUi cath. 
Gymowe of a sperynge (gymmew, 

K. gymew, 8. h.)^ Vert{%)neUaj 

gemeUa, 



1 The ezplanatioQ of the word Meloiet giTen in the CathoUcon will be fonnd in the 
note on the word barnysktn, which seemi to signify a coane apron. 

* Forhy derlTes the East-Anglian appellation gig, a trifling, flighty fellow, from 
Ang.-Saz. S^S<^f m«9«* In the North giglet still signifies a langhing girl ; the word 
occurs in ** the Northem Mother^s blessing," in admonition to her dAUghter, 

*' Go not to the wrastling, ne shoting the cock, 
As it were a stmmpet or a giglot.'* 

*' Qmo magUfetosa muHer magU lururiotat y* fayrare woman j* more gyglott.*' De 
Reg. Gramm. Sloane MS. ISIO, f. 134. See Jonius, v. Giglet. Compare gtbblot 
aboTC, a word occurring in the Harl. MS. alone, and probably an erroneoos reading. 

* " A gilte, tuelia,** cath. ano. A gilt, or gaut, signifies in the North a female 
pig that bas been spayed ; see Grose, Brockett, and Jamieson. Bp. Kennett, in hia 
Glossarial coll. gives " galts and gilts, boar-pigs and sow-pigs, Ar. from old Dan. 
gallte, /lorct». Sax. silte, fft(i//a.** See Yorksh. Dial. p. 39. Any female swine is 
called a gilt in Staif. Lansd. MS. 1033. See Hartshome*s Shropehire Glossary. 

* This word is still used in Norfolk, precisely in the sense that it has here. Forby 
giTes ^* Gimmers, small hinges, as those of a boz or cabinet, or eyen of the parloor 
door.*' A sperynge here denotes that by which a plaoe is closed up, as a door or 
window, the lid of a chest, &c. The derivation of the word is doubtless from the 
Frenoh, gimeaux, twins ; and the term applies properly not only to a hinge, composed 
of two portions, of ezactly similar form and siie, jointed together, but to anything else 
which is formed of twin-pieces of like dimension, united in any manner, either as a 
hinge or otherwise. In the Torsion of Vegecius attributed to Treyisa, an ezpedient is 
described, to be used in a besieged fortress, against the battering ram : " Somm hathe 
an iren, made as it were a peire tonges, i-iemewde as tonges in the myddes,** by which 
the head of the ram is seized, and tumed aside. B. iv. c. S3. Roy. MS. 18 A. XII. 
Among the disbursements for building Little Sazham Hall, A.D. 1507, nnder 8mitb's 
work are mentioned ** iij pair of jemews for almerys,*' or cupboards, as many for portal 
doors, and a pair for the buttery windows. Rokewode*s History of SuiT. pp. 146, 149. 
Ray, among N. country words, giTes *' Jimmers, jointed hinges, in uther parts called 
wing-hinges ; " and the term occurs in the CraTen dialect, with the obsenration, that 
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(Gyn*, idetn guod oet, 9upra.y 
Gynoxlyn' in sowndynge. Me» 

sonoy Dicc. 
Gyngelynge of gay hanieys, or 

o)>er thyngys. Resonancia* 
Gyngere. Zinzibevy cath. 
Gypcyere (gypsere, R. gypcer, 

H. v.y Cassidiie, 
Gyrdylle. ZonOy cingulumf 

CATH. succeniorium. 



Gyrdyn*. Cingoysucdngo^ cath. 
ubisic hahetur; accingimur hei- 
iaiurij precingimur ituri, et 
succingimur ministraturi. 

Gyrdynge. Succinctio. 

Gyse. Forma^ modus. 

GYSERNB(of fowles, P-) idcm quod 

GARBAGE, SUpra. 

Gyserne, wepene (wepone, k. 
vepne, h.)^ Gesay cath. 



*' beingf often formed like the letter H, they are ealled H. jimmers." In the Ortns the 
term denotei a pair of forcepB, *' VfrtineUa ettforceps mediei, a sclyce, or a gemowe ; '* 
andit frequently occnrB astbe name of a kind of ring formed of two interlinkedportions, 
which cottld be united into ooe connected ring, and frequently used as a token of be- 
trothal. See Nares, Brand'8 Popular Ant. and ArchBol. zi^. 7. PaUgrave has ** Gymewe 
of a gyrdelly eroehet ttune trousture. Gymell song, ^'ttmeoii / '* and Higgins, in his edi* 
tion of HuIoet*8 Dict. gives " Gimow (or gemoU) a little rynge to weare on the fynger. 
Gimmow (or gemoU) or rynge to hange at one'8 eare» as the Egypttans hayei Stalog^ 
ttfttfn, fiuivrtf. Gimmow of a door, Vertihulum, eardo : le gond tf'«n Avt«." ** Qufii- 
guaillerie, aU kinds of smaU yron workci aa padlockes, ■nuffers, gimmers, or hindges 
for dooray &c. AUianeeMf gimmoules, or gimmoule rings. Souvenaneet a ring with 
many hoops, whereof a man lets one hang down, when he would be put in mind of a 
tbing. Verge^ a plain hoope, or gimmall, ring. Membre d^eeperon, the gimmew or 
ioynt of a spurre." coto. '* Gemmew ring, eouvenance.** shkrw. '* Annulu» purue, 
an hoope riog, a gimmaU, a ptaine ring without a atone.*' Juniiu^s Nomenclator, by 
Fleming. 

1 A gin Bignifie8, according to the old writers, a cnnning or deceitful device, and 
thcnce ^n ingenionaly conatructed machine of any kind. Chaucer nses the word in 
both aeiiaea ; thua the crafty trick of the Alchemi8t, which ia termed ** a false get," as 
haa been observed in the note on the word o«t, ia called alao '* a false gin." In the 
Squire's T. it is related tbat the magical steed of brass would bear its rider at pleasure, 

'' And tume again with writhing of a pin ; 
He that it wrought, he coude many a gin.*' 

In the Golden Legend, the wUes of Satan are termed ** gynnes of temptacyon.*' Life of 
6t. Bemard. In the Romance of Coer de Lion warUke machines are termed gins ; as 
they are continnally in Trevisa's yersion of VegeGins, Roy. MS. 18 A. XII. '* Troclea, 
the gyn, whyche is cidled a crane.'* bltot. See Hartshorne's Shropshire Glossary, 
<* Bxostra, a iice or gin of wood, wherewith such things as are done within, out of 
■ight, are shewed to the beholders, by tbe turaingabout of wheeles.** Junius*s No- 
meneUtor, by Fleming. 

' This word is a oormption of the French " Gibbeciire, a pouch, bag, poake, bndget,'* 
coto. properly snch as was nsed in hawking, &c. but commonly womby the merchant^ 
or with any secular attire. Chaucer says of the Frankelein, or country gentleman, 

" An anelaoe and gipsere all of silke 
Hing at his girdle, white as morow mUke.** 

In the Invent. of valnables, the property of Henry V. A.D. 1423, is enumerated **j 
gipeer de noier velvet, gamit d^or, pris, 66«. 8iL'* Rot. Parl. iv. 215. 
' ^* A gesarne, geea,** cath. ano. *' Geeaf gysseme.** Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. 
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Gyyste, balkeJ Trabes, trabe- 1 Gvterne.^ Samba, dtolla, Dicc 
eula, coMu. | guiniema. 

Ceia 'a, accordiag to the Cithalicon, " peyiia onnoniiii jiiod Galliet dieitur yitarma, 
agero, vel eaa,a eadnido: et ntiti gett vet cete GaUoraut, pila Romatiorum." Inthe 
curiona Dictionar; of JahD de GarluidU, priuted ia tbe Callcctiaa of docainenti re- 
Utinj; lo Freoch hiitorj, Psris, ]EI3T, tbere ii sn eaumerBtioa of weapona and enginn 
of wir, luedit the eiege of Touloaie. in 1318: the writer wya Ihit he MV " leevrei, 
b^tnnei, ealhageia Oallieorum. calAeiai el pugiOTUi, eum dolonibui, acilanciai Angli- 
eorum [andaciai, al. us.) pila RoKumorum, S;e." Tbe MS. at Rouen giiea the fol- 
loving readiag, " iieurei Daehoi.jeia Galiieorum." Bat, althoaghthe giuTme ■eemi 
in tbeie puwges to be appropriated as ■ Giuliab veapoa, Wace, in tbe Roman ds 
Ron, vritten about 116U, repeatedlf describes tbe Engliih in Harold'a annj u 
armed vitb abirp giaarmea aad batcheti, «bereaa tbeir opponenta fought with long 
lancea and svordi. See lia. 11^,908, 12,938,13,437. It maj be obaerred, hoveier, 
that on the Bajeui tapeatrx the SaioDS are repreaented aa combating vith tbe heiTj 
aie, but no veipoa Bppeira vbich resemblei tbe giaarme. In the Ro; il maadate, 3S 
Hen. III. 1953, prioted hj Wats at the end of his edition of M. Pnrii, tbe iberiffa are 
commanded to assemble all peraoni from the age of 15 tn 60, aod cause them "jnrar* 
ad arma," according to the amount of tbeir landa and chattels ; tbose vho vere rated 
iuider40 ghiiiiags laod, orfrom40 sliilliagsto lOmu-kachattela, " jurati luni ad falee; 
j/liarmai, eultelloi il alia erma minnta." From tbii documeati and tbe stat. Wint. 
13 Edv. I. c 6, 12S3, it is spparent that the giurme vu one of the vespoaa in ordi- 
nsTTUsearaoDg theinferiornakgoftheBngliibiirmT. See Stat. of Realm, i. 97. & 
cnrioDs descriplian af the conllict of tbe King of NiniTBh, armed vith "gyiarme and 
■veord bathe,'' occurs in the Romance of Kjag A.li>. hne 9Ja2. See alio Havelok, 
3S53 ; Ritaoa*! Metr. Rom. ; Cbaucer, R of Roie, 5978. Tbe gissrme voa naed in 
Englaad u late u thc battle of Flodden, 1513 ; it wu of tvo kindi, according to Sir 
S. Meyrick, nBmelr, the glaiie giiBrme, and tbe bill gisarme ; the disCinctiTe matk of 
the veapon being a ipike riiing at the back, u mij be leen in Grote*> Armonr, pl. 88, 
aod Skelton's lUuatr. of tha Annour^ at Goodricb Court, ii. pl. 84, 85. 

' This aeema to be the same vord vbicb is nov Trritten joiit, derivBd from tbo 
PreDch giile, and denoting a beam, so called from giiir, to reat, to lie along. " Gjit 
thal gathe oier the flortbe, lolive, giite." falbo. " lyabei, a Iraho, quia de und 
parte parietii ad aliem traiitur, a beme, or balke of a bouie.'' ohtus. 

'-' The gyterne, getron, or citteru, Fr. ffHileme, vas B atriaged inatmmeQt, wbieh 
uemi, from the repeated meatiaa thit ii made of it by Chaucer, to bare been mnchin 
fBTOur, probably u bo accampBuiment ta the Toice. In the Lat. Eng. TOcabnlarj, Rojr. 
MS. 17 C. XVII. BregiTen " giga, getjrae : gigalor, getjraer." f. 43, b. Amongst 
tiie corioui represenUtious of muiical instniments in SloanB MS. 3983, t. Edv. II. 
/. 13, the harp JB called " giga etl lira," bat the ■ime is named "arpe*," f. 4, b.; 
witb tbe former Ihere is aeen an iuBtrument vith fiTe strings, and tbe head recnrred, 
wbich perfaapa eihibita the form of the gTteme at that earlj period. In defanlt of anj 
poaitiTe iaformation on the ohscure aubject of the earlf bistorj of mniic, it may be 
■tated, conjectarall;, that tbe gTteme ia tbe initrunieat which vaa held in an horiioatBl 
poailion, and plBjed either by hand or iritb a plectrum. u ma; be aeen in almDst eTer; 
repreaentation of the angeUc chair, vhether in sculpture, paialed glua, or illnminated 
MSS. Tbe miastrela' gollerj on tbe N. sjde aftbe naTe, it Eieter Cath., iculptared 
in the reign of Edv. III. maj be noticed as a remarkable instBuce. In Havkias' Hist. 
of Music, It. 1 13, B ligure ia giTea of tbe cittern, froro Meriennua, Harmonie Unirer. 
■elle, 1636, vhich repreaents an instrument vith sii stringi, dilTering from the Spanisb 
goitar io tbe pear.lbiped form of thc bellj . It vai Ilttle esleemed, and chiefljr nied ia 
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Gytone,* Conscisorium, kylw. 
Gyvys, or feterys of presone 

(fettirs of prison, p.) Compes. 
Glacyn, or make a ]>y(n)ge to 

shyne.2 Pernitidoy polio. 
Glacynge, or scowrynge of har- 

neys. Pemitidacioy perlud' 

dacio. 
(Glasinge in scomynge, h. p. 

Intulacio,) 
Glacynge, or wronge glydynge 

of boltys or arowys (glansyng, 

s. glaunsinge of shetinge, p.) 

Devolatus. 



Glad, or mery. Jocundusy letusy 

killaris, 
Glad, and gretely mery. Jo' 

cosusy gandiosus. 
Gladyn', or cheryn*. Hillaro, 

exhillaro^ leti/ico, 
Gladly, or ble)>ely.^ Lihenter, 

hillariter, letanter (voluntaHey 

Gladly, or ioyfully. Gaudiose, 

gaudenter, 
Gladnesse. Jocunditasy hiUa- 

ritas, leticia, 
Gladgne, herbe.'^ Gladiolusy 



places of lewd resort, or barbers* shops. See Nares, v. Cittem. Elyot renden ^^fidu 
eulut a rebecke, or a gytteme ; *' and FlemiDg, in his Tersion of Junius, gives *' lyricutf 
lyrietnj fidicen lyra, a player vpon the lute or cyterne.*' ** A gitterne, ciatrej guiieme, 
ffiteme, guiterre. A small gitteme, mandore.** bherw. 

1 A 6TTONE, or guidon, is the name of a sort of banner, or streamer, called in Latin 
guido, which Ducange derives from guida, a guide. Guidon has been supposed to be a 
corraption of guide^homme ; and is written ** guydhome ** in Hari. MS. 8258, where it 
is stated that its length was to be 2^ or 3 yards : *' enery standard and g^ydhome to 
have in the chief the crosse of St Cleorge, to be slitte at the ende, and to conteyne 
the creste or supporter, with the posey, worde, and device of the owner.** From Hari. 
MS. 838, it appears that every baronet or superior estate should display a banner, if he 
were chief captain ; every knight a pennon, and *' euery squier or gentleman his getoun 
or standard.*' It is also directed that both the last should be slit at the extremity, 
whence probably the getoun was called conecieorium, as given above. In the contempo- 
rary poem descriptive of the aiege of Rouen, A.D. 1415, it is said, 

" There was many a getoun gay, 
With mychille and great array.*' line 1314. 

See Sir Fred. Madden's note on this line, ArchsBol. zxiL 396 ; and Retrosp. Rev. i. 51 1, 
N.S. It appears that a gytone was not only carried in the field, but attached to the 
mast of a ship ; thus, in a biU of ezpenses for the Eari of Warwick, A.D. 1437t is a 
charge, ** Item, a gyton for the shippe, of vii} yardis longe, poudrid fuU of raggid 
staves, for the lymmyng and workmanship ij «.*' Dugd. Warw. In the Will of John, 
Baron de Graystok, A.D. 1436, is this bequest: " Ugo pro mortuario meo optimum 
equum cum totd armaturd med, ootearmour, penon, et gyton*, &c.*',Willsand Inv. i. 85, 
Surtees Soc. Pabgrave gives ** Guyderne, a baner in a felde, guidon : Gyderner 
gmdon :*' and Cotgrave has " guidon^ a standard, ensigne, or banner, under which a 
troop of men of arms do serve ; also he that bears it.*' 

' This word seems to have implied not only to furbish arms, or armour, but, by 
means of some kind of varnish, to preserve the polish from rast. Sir John Paston 
gives the following direction ; ** As for my byU that is gylt, I wolde it were taken head 
to ; there is von in the town can glaser weel I nowe. and ellys late it be weel oylyd.*' 
Palsgrave gives the verb *' I glase a knyfe to make it bright ; ie/ourbis,** 

> Bleyely, ms. 

4 " Gladyne, yladiolue, guedam herba,^^ cath. ang. The name gladwyn now de- 
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c. F. accoru$, accolus, c. f. irit, 

Gladsunbbsb, idem quod olad- 

NBSSB (gladeuiiDeBse, K.) 
Gi.AR\5', or bryghtly Bhynyii' 

(bryt shynyn, K.) RutUo (elu- 

cido, elttmino, p.) 
Gla&sb. Vitrum, 
Glassk wbttb (glaswrygh, k. 

wryth,H.wry3the, 8.) Vitrariu». 
Glasy, orglaayne, ormadeof glas 

(glasya of glasse, f.) Vitrtu*. 
Glasyn' wythe glasse. Vilro, vel 

Glbyme, or rewme.' Reuma. 

GLEYMEof knyttynge,orbyy(n)d- 
yngo to-gcdyrs (kuttyuge or 
byndinge, h. cuttinge, p.)^£imt(«, 
glutm, glucium. 



Glbvmowse, or fulle of rewme. 

Reumtiticut. 
GlbymyH*, or yngleymyo'. Fmco, 

invieco. 
Glbymows, orlymoWB. lAmoaut, 

vitcotui, gtutinofut. 
Glbyuowsbnbssb, or 1ymow(s)- 

nesse. lAmotitat, vitcotitat. 
Glbmyn, or lemyii', as fyyr- 

Flammo. 
Clbmyn, or lemyn', as lyghte. 

Radio. 
Gleuynoe, or lemynge of lyghte 

(ly^tb, K.) Conflagraeio,Jtam- 

Glbyre of eyryne, or o)>er lyke 
(gleyere, k. gleyjyr of eyre, h. 
gleyjyer" of eyr', B.y Glarea, 



notei odIt tbi Iritfalidiuima, Linn., bnt probablT the mort ciHnmon >p«eie«, Irit 
Pltvd-oeOTiu, mtj be herc iatended. In Mr. Di(mond'i M8. Tenion of Mmcer, it ii 
siid, '■ GUden ii jr.depid ia Eagltnhe, irii in Lttin, tai hig f onre hiit> > colonr Hke ^ 
njneboire .. Take )>e rootii of M* erbe, uid kjt hem in rounde gobetia, tnd rjfe faem 
Tpon a ^rede, lo ^tX none of bem toucbe o>er, i( toa wUt drje hem." The rirtne* of 
thia rooC 4re nnmeroui, taken with wine, me«d, or Tinegir ; the roUawing ii enrioDi, u 
■ coBmetir. " Do talce ij partiea of t>i* pooder of gUden rotji, aad t« iij pnrt of )>e 
pondre Dfellebre, |>at ■ome men clepeu elolTfnnge, and medek bot«f>iie poudre* to-gider 
in booj. A plaater of \n wole porge and cleaie ^ face of frekelii, alto it wole retoine 
tbe pockyi, and whelkj» of k face." Eljot renden "Xi/pkiitm, an herbe Ijke the 
blade of B iworde, gladen ; it ia ■lio called Xgrit ; '' and CotgniTe giiei " Glayeut, 
corae-aedge, com-gladen, rirht gltden, gladen, glader, gword.gruBe.*' 

I In a medial treatiie, Cott. MS. Jnl. D. viii. f. 119, b. a pottage compoaed of 
gentian, tormentil, fennel, and honej, ia dirtcted lo be giTon " for a glejmede atoniak, 
pat maj no)t kepe mete." 

* Bjj(n)djnge to-gedjji, u B. " Fimi.gleme, orljme." onTua. Compare ci.aii', 
OTclejmowi; wheretheoUicrMSS. readglejmoni. " VitjtieiLr, clammj, clearing, binl. 
lime-Uke. lalleux, clany, clammj, deaTing. Glateitti, clammj, lat, clajiih." coTO. 

* "La glaire d^m it^, tbe white of an egge. AiMn tvit eatf, the white or glMTe 
of an egge." coto. In the Cant. Talei, the Chanoa'i jeaman, ennmeraling the nnm- 
berlen reqoitite* emplojcd in ■lchemj, mentioni 

" Unileked llme, chalke, ind gliire of an eje." 



■nd conche on thj golde, whjle hit ia mojale." Foi relatei llutone Mu-gerj Backtter, 
being ■ccneed of hereij, thni declired her opinion of imiget ; " lewd wrightt of ttockt 
hew and foroe tacb crottei and imaget, and aflei tbat, liwd painlen gleoe them with 
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Glenar of corne. Spkatory con- 

apicator^ spicatrix, 
(Glene, k. h. p.^ Spicatumy 

CATH.) 

Glrntnoe. Conspicacio. 

Gltare, or goguleye (gloyere, or 
gogyl eye, s. gogyll iye, p.)» 
Limusy c. F. strahoy c. f. et 
CATH. »trahu9y CATH. straboy 
hirquicallusy cath. et U6. v. 

Gltdare. Serptor^ serptrixy 
c. F. (graditory p.) 

Gltdertn'. Rutilo, 

Gltdtn*. Serpo {gradior^ p.) 

Gltdtngb. Serpciot gressus. 

(Glttnge, k. h. p. Strahositas^ 

Gltmertn*. Radio. 

Gltmertnge of lyghte (ly^t, k.) 
Lucubrumf c. f. et cath. 

Gltstert, orgly8tere(glisere, r.) 
Glisteriumy glisterey c. f. 



Gloffare, or devowrare.' De- 
voratory vorator^ lurcus^ uo. in 
ambrosia. 

Glofftnge, or devowrynge. De- 
voracioy vo7'acioj lurcatus. 

Glortfttn'. Ghrifico. 

Glorttn', or wythe onclene ]>3mge 
defoylyn' (wyth ony on-clene 
thyng defowlyn, s. with foule 
thuige to defylyn, p.) Jlfo- 
culoy deturpo, 

Glortowse. Gloriosus. 

Glortowsnesse. Gloriositas. 

Glosare of textys. Glosaior. 

Glosar, and flaterere. Adulator, 

Glose of a hoke. Glosa. ■ 

Glose textys, or hookys. Gloso. 

Glostn', or flateryn'.^ Adulor^ 
blandiory cath. 

Glostnge, or ezpownynge. Glo' 
sacio. 



ooloare.*' The French word fflaire htM alao, acoording to CotgraTe, the aignificatioa of 
'* graTell, sand, and small pible atones, or Band mingl^ with stones ; also a whitish and 
slim j soU,'* in Latin glarea ; hence it is said in Caxton's Mirrour of tfae World, part ii. 
c. 85, that *' by Acres the cyte is fonnden a maner of sande, and there is fonnden also 
of the gbyre of thesee, whidieben medled to gydre, and of thyse twomyztyons is made 
good glasse and dere." Bosworth derives glare from A.-S. slsre, pellueidum guidvis, 

* " Arieta ett tpieaf an ere of come or a glene.'' ortub. ** An CTene of come." mbd. 
" A glene, ariatOf eotupica, Gloj, ipieamentum.** cath. ang. A glene seems to be 
here pnt for that which is gleaned, from the Fr. glane, the cora leffc for the gleaner. 
" A glean, a handfnll of corne gleaned and tied np by the gleaner, or reaper. Kent." 
Bp. Kennetfs Gloss. CoU. Lansd. MS. 1033. The Medulb gives, ■' Catupico, to 
glene, or els to gadyre songles. Aristor, t. eoiligere epieae, to glene, or to gadre 
songles." MS. Cant. Mr. Wilbraham gives songow, nsed in this sense in Cheshtre. 

< Gogyrleye, ms. *^ A gleer, /imtw. etraho, obliquus^ cath. ano. Skinner giTes 
the Terb to gly as osed in Lincolnshire, signifying to squint, or look askance, possibly, 
he obserTes, from Ang.-Sax. s^owan, eandeecere, " q. d. ineensia et pra ird flamman- 
tibui oeulie eonapieere.** See Jamieson, v. Gley. Compare ooodlkyb, hereafter. 

* In the Vision of Piere Plougbman the word *' glubbere '* occun in this sense, line 
5374 ; ** y-glubbed," line 3165, meaning gorged with liquor ; and in the Crede, " glop- 
pynge of drynke," line 184. 

^ " To glosse, ubi to fage. To glose, gloeare, gloauknre.** cath. ano. 'The Tcrb 
to glose occun in this sense in the later WicUffite Tcrsion, in which Judges ziT. 15 is 
rendered <*gIosethin hosebonde (Jblandire viro tuo.** Vulg.) In the earlier Tcrsion 
this Teree Lb thus giTcn, " faage to thi man, and meue hym that he shewe to thee 
what bitokeneth the probleme." This signification of rAOTN* has been noticed aboTC. 
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Glosynge, or flaterynge. Adu- 

lacio, 
Glotone. GlutOy CATH. epulugj 

KYLW. epulo (voras, nebulo, p.) 
Glotonye. Gulay crapula. 
Glovare. Cireihecariue» 
Glove. Cirotheca. 
GLowYN',as hoote yryne. Candeo^ 

CATH. 

Glowynge of hoote fyre, or yryn, 
or oj>er lyke (of hote fyre yron, 
p.) Candor, cath. corusca' 

ciOf CATH. 

Glu, of festynge. Viscwt, 
Glu, or mynstralcye (glw, k. gle, 

p.)' . Musicay armoniay c. f. 
Glwyn'. Visco, 
Gluynge to-gedyr. Congluti' 

naciOf conviscacioy cath. 
Gluynge matere, as paste, or 

o)>er lyke ]>at gluythe ij thyngys 

to-geder. Gluteny c. f. glu^ 

tinunif c. f. 



Gluman, or mynstral (glwman, k. 
gleman, p.) Musicusy musica. 
Gluscare, idem quod glyare.^ 

(Gl US K YNGE,Mf«m ^tf 0<fGL YEKGEy 

K. p. Strabositas.') 
(Gnaste of a candel, infra in 

KNAST.) 

G N A s TER E(gnachar, K^Fremitor, 
Gnastyn' (gnachyn, k.)* Fremo^ 

strideoy cath. 
Gnastynge (gnachynge, k.) 

Fremitus. 
GNAWYN*,orgnavyn, or fretyii' vn- 

gentely wythe tethe (wheten with 

the teethe, p.) Rodoy corrodo* 
Gnawynge, or fowle hytynge. 

Corrosio, 
GooARE. AjtiJndaiory viator^ 

ambulatrix. 
GoARE on fote, idem quod fote« 

MANN, supra in F. 
GoBET, lumpe. Frustrum^ masstu 
GoBET, parte.^ Pars, 



^ 61u, or glee, denotes properly, as Sir W. Scott obserTes, th« joyoos science of the 
mlnstrel, which was called in Ang.-Sax. sliSi "^^d the musician j^Ii^man, an appellation 
that denoted also the player, or Joculator, See Bp. Percy^s Essay on Minstrels, Sir 
Tristrem, Havelok the Dane, Jamieson, &c. In the rision of Piers Plonghman a sin- 
gular comparison occttrs, doabtless used proverbially, as an analogous ezpression is at 
Hie present time. Gloton, hsTing drank deep, till his legs totter, is said to go 

'* Lik a gle-mannes bioche, 
Som tyme aside, 
And som tyme arere.'' Une 3180. 

3 Glvstare, M8. Forby explains glusky as signifying sulky in aspect. 

' **Sirideo,jrortiterionarethorribUemtfmumfdeeret to gnayste. Stridor, gnast- 
ynge." ort. *^To gtkBsXQ^fremeref eet furoremmentieueque adffoci» tumultum er- 
eitare ; frendere, est proprie deniee eoncutere. A gnastynge, ^anor, eet hominum, 
fremitus beetiarum,** cath. ano. ** To gnaste or gnasshe with the tethe, grincer. 
Gnastyng of the tethe, etrideur, grincement.*^ palbo. In the WicUffite yersion thia 
word is of frequent occurrence. 

4 The word gobbet formerly implied not only a lump, but generaUy a piece or por- 
tion of anything. In the Wicliffite Tersion, iv. Kings, 20, 7, is thus rendered ; ** And 
Isaie seide, bringe je to me a gobet of ligis {mastam ficorumy Vulg.) ; and whan |>ei 
hadden bronjt it, and hadden nutte it on his bocche, he was heelid." Among Ihe curiouB 
relics that were carried about by the Pardoner, 
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GoBET, of a thynge kutte (of 

cuttynge, k. p.) Scissura. 
GoBET, of abroke thynge (of hole 

thinge, p.) Fragmeny frag^ 

fnentumy c. f. 
GoDDE. Deus. 
GooDE. Bonus. 
GoDE, idem quod oade, supra. 
GoDFADYR.^ Patrinusy cath. 

fpatrius, compater, K. p.) 
GoDHED. Deitas. 
GooDLY. Benignus, henevolus. 
GooDELY, adv^ Benigne, bene^ 

vole. 
GooDLYNESSE. Benignitosy be^ 

nevolencia. 



GoDMODYR. Matrina, mcUema, 

CATH. 

GoDDOwTER. Filiolaj cath. 
Godson', or gossOn' (godsune, or 
gosson, s. cossone, h.) Filiolusi 

CATH. 

GooDE WYNE. Temetum, cath. 
GoD 3ATE (God^ote, k. Good^oth, 

H. Godwolde, p.)^ Utinam. 
GoGULEYE, supray idem quod 

GLYARE (gogyleyid, limus^ 

strabof K. gogelere, s. gogyl 

iye, p.y 
GoiONE of a poleyn* (goyvn ofF a 

polene, harl. ms. 2274.)* Fi?r- 

tibulumf c. F. cardo. 



** He saied, he had a gobbet of the saile 
That Saioct Peter had, when that he went 
Upon the sea, till Jesn Christ him hent." Cant. T. Prol. 

Sir John Manndevile says of the apples of Paradise, growing in Egypt, *' and thoghe 
jee kntte hem io never lo many gobettes or parties, overthwart, or end-longes, evere- 
more ^ee schalle fynden in the myddes the figure of the Holy Cros." p. 60. ** Glebot a 
gobet of erthe.'' mkd. ** Gobbet, a lampe, or a pece, moneeau, hpin, ehanteau.** 
PALSO. The derivation appears to be from ** GobeaUf a bit, gobbet, or morsell." cotg. 

^ ** \ goffe, ubi a godefader. A gome, ubi a godmoder.'' cath. ano. In the North 
goff signifies a fool, according to Brockett and Jamieson. CotgraTe gives " eommhre, 
a she-gossip, or godmother, a gomme," bnt the term appears to be now obsolete. 

> The interjection Goddot, Goddoth, occars frequently in Havelok the Dane : Sir F. 
Madden, in his Glossary appended to that corioas poem, sapposes it to be a corraption 
of God wot I formed in the same manner as Goddil for God's will, in Yorkshire and 
Lancashire ; a conjectnre which appeared to be confirmed by the following passage» 
where it is related that Ha?elok mauie a tow to foand a priory, 

" And therof held he wel his oth, 
For fae it made, God it woth 1 " line 2527. 

The word, it is farther obsenred, appears to have been limited to Lincolnshire or Lan- 
cashire, and a single instance of ito occurrence is cited from a poem written in the 
former county, t. Edw. I. From the form, howerer, of the word, as it occors in the 
Promptorium, the deriyation appears tobe more obriously from A.-S. seatan, eoneedere. 

s Th\B term occurs in the Wicliffite Tersion, Mark ix. 46 ; ** If thin yghe sclaundre 
thee, caste it out ; it is bettre to thee to entre gogii-yghed (/ttfctim, Vulg.) into the 
rewme of God, than haTe tweyne yghen," &c. PalsgraTe giTcs among the aaTerbs, *' a 
goggell, en kmeket. Goggle-eyed man, foocAe." Junioflthinks it may be deriTed from 
A.-S. Bcesl esede, ttrabo. 

4 In some parts of England a piece of projeeting iron at each end of a roller, which 

connects it with the frame, is stUl called a gadgeon, from the Fr. *' got^on, the pin 

which the trackle of a pnUey runneth on ; also the gudgeon of tbe spindie of a wheele.'* 

coTO. Among the ezpenses of Thos. Lucas, Sol. Gen. to Hen. VII. in building little 
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G(o)iONE, fysche. GohkUf gohio. 

{golnusy p.) 
GoLDE. Aurum* 
GooLDE, herbe.^ Solsequkunf 

quia gequUur solemy eliiropiumy 

calendula* 
GoLDEFYNCHE, byitle. Cardu' 

eliSf KYLW. 
GoOLDFUYLB,M«/>ra(tn FULE^gold- 

fule, K.) Braieoy in plur,c ath, 
GoLDSMYTH. Aurjfaber, 
GoLET, or throte. Guttury gluma, 

guloy DICC. 
GoLFE of come.^ Archeniumy 

KYLW. et coMM. acervus {ar' 

conttt9n,K. arthoniumy tassis, p.) 
GoLYON, garment (clothe, F.y 

Gunelia, guneUus, 
Golvyn', or golvon*. Arconiso, 
GoME yn*iiuinny8 mowthe (goomys, 

s.) GingivOj vel gingivct plur, 
GooN*. Ambuloy pergOy vadoy ioy 

gradior (meoj eo, transio, p.) 



GooN a-bowtyn', or w(h)3rryllyn 

(wyrlylljm, s.) Cirdno, 
GooN a-fome. Precedo. 
(GooN aftyr, s. Succedo,) 
GooN a-wey. Recedo, discedo, 
Goo be-hynde, or folow (gon be- 

hyndyn, or folwyn, k.) Se- 

quor (retrogradiorf P.) 
Goo downe. Descendoy cath. 
Goo foorthe. Procedo. 
Goo forthe yn a iumeye. Profin 

ciscor, 
GooN yn to a place. Introioy m- 

gredior, 
GooN on fote (gon afote, k.) Pe- 

ditoy c. F. 
GooN owte. JSsioy egredior, 
Goo slowly. LentOy c, r, 
Goo to, and be-gyn' a dede. Ag' 

gredior, 
Goo to pryvy, or to shytyii. 

Acello, 
Goo wronge. Devioy deliro. 



Saiham Hall, A.D. 1 507» are these items among Fmiths* work ; *' for goions and colars, 
with ij stireppia for my bruge» weijng 36| Ib.*' These were probably for saspending a 
drawbridge. Rokewode*8 Suif. p. 150. 

> The plant here intended ia perhaps the oom marigold, Chrytanthemum seffetum, 
Linn. called in the North, goulans, gnilde, or goles, and in the South golds. See Ray 
and Jamieaon. The ▼irtues of " gowlde " are detailed in the cnriona metrical treatise 
of herbs, Sloane MS. 1571» f. 96» b. Dr. Tumer says that *' RanufumtuM is called in 
English crowfoot or kingenz» or in some places a gollande." Herbal, part ii. Nares 
«tatei that gold is the cndweed» or mothwort» OnapkaUum Oermameum, Linn. 

* A rick of cora in the straw laid up in a bara ia called inNorfolk» according to Forby, 
a goaf i every dirision of the bara being termed a goaf-stede : to goave lignifies to atow 
cora therein. See also Ray and Moore. Tnsser uses the Yerb to gove, to midce a mow 
or rick ; see Augusfs Husbandry» st. S3. In a short Latin-Eng. Vocabulary of XVth 
cent. written apparently at Creak, in Norfolk, Add. MS. 12,195, occur ** OeUmo^ to 
golue. IngeUmum, go&e." Palsgrave giTes *' goulfb of corae, lo moche as may lye 
bytwene two postes, otherwyse a baye." 

^ Roquefort gives *^ffoU<m, torte tPkabit de guerre ;'* but in the Promptorinm golyon 
ond gown seem to be almost synonymons, both being rendered by the Latin fftmeUutt 
a diminutiTe of gunna, The term is used by Grower, where he rGiates the ezchange of 
garments made by Hercnles and lole, in order to deoelTe Fannus. 

** He hath hir in his olothes dad, 
And cast on hir his golion, 
Whlcfae of the skin of a lion 
Was made." Conf. Am. lib. ▼. 
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GooNGEy preuyJ Cloacay latrina. 
GooNGE fyrmar (gongefowar, 

K. H. s. feyar, p.)2 Cloacaritu, 

latrinariuSf comm. 
Goo(n)ge hoole. GumphwyVECC, 



GoRB, or slory.^ Limusy tessequay 

COMM. 

GooRD. CucumeVy cucurbiiay coU 

loguintida* 
GooRE of a clothe.^ iMcinich c. f. 



1 This word occnrs in the glosses on 6. de Bibelesworth, Anind. MS. 830, as the 
rendering of/oreifn, a plaoe retired, a " withdraught/' as it was caUedy 

** Vn numejf» vint en maforere (an heaedlond,) 
Ou par deapitJMforeyn hier (gonge.)" 

Henoe the term " chambre forene," which is nsed by Robert of Glouc. la the Seuyn 
Sages it is related that a father and son went together to oommit a robberj, and the 
father falUng into a pit, bid his son cat olf his head, that he might not be recognized. 
He carried the head away to conceal it, 



" But als he com bi a gong, 
Amidde the pit he hit slong.*' 



line 1315. 



Fabyan giyes the foUowing tale, 43 Hen. III. <* In this yere fell that happe of the 
Jewe of Tewkysbury, whiche fell into a gonge vppon the Saterdaye, and wolde not for 
reuerence of lus sabbot day be plucked out ; wherof heryng the Erle of Gloaceter, that 
the Jewe dyd so great reuerence to hys sabbot daye, thonght he wolde do as myche to 
his holydaye, whych was Sondaye, and so kept hym there tyli Monday, at which 
season he was found dede.*' The Medulla giTes " Birea, eloaea^ a gonge ; " and Pals- 
grave " Gonge, a draught, ortrait." A.-S. sons» S^^ns-settl, S&nS-pytte, sanS-ttm, latrina, 

s ** Gonge farmer, maieter de btuees CBVure», guigueron, evrevr tTortraitz, I ferme 
a siege, or priay, i*eseure. Neuer come to your newe house, tyU your seges or prinyes 
be fermed, tant que ffous ayez curilee orttrays.^^ palso. Thomas, in his Ital. Gramm. 
1548, gives '* Piombino, a certein instrument of leade, that the gongfermours use.*' 
** Gadouard, a gould-finder, jakes-farmer, feyer of priuies. Maietre phy phy, a jakes 
feyer, who hath often occasion enough to say, phy.*^ cotg. Bp. Kennett gtves the 
following note in his Glossarial CoU. Lansd. MS. 1033 : " To farm, to cleanse or empty, 
Bor. 0:dbrdshire ; as, to fiurm kine, to farm a stable or cow-house ; from Saz. feormian, 
purgare, whence the cleansers of jakes or privies are in some places caUed jakes-fkrmers." 
Compare fowar, fowtn, and ftin. 

3 Flory, MS. Slush and gore are generally mentioned together in Norfolk, as Forby 
observes, the former ezpressing the thin, the latter the thick part of the mire. Ang.-Sax. 
Sor, lutum. Brockett gives gor, in the Northem Dialect. 

** For gore and fen, and fuU wast, 
That was out y-kast, 
Togydere they gadered, Y wys.*' Lybeans disconus, Une 1471. 

« Lacinia is ezplained in the CathoUcon to be <' vestis iaeerata, vel ora sive estre- 
mitas veetimenti ; ** to which the foUowing addition is made in the Ortos, ** vel nodue 
clamidis, a hemme of clothe, or a gore, or a trayne.*' G. de Bibelesworth says, 

'* Car par deuaunt avez eskours (lappes,) 
Bt ^encostS sont vos giroune (sidgoren.)'* 

This word is used repeatedly by Chaucer, and Tyrwhitt observes that its meaning was 
not inteUigible. It seems, however, to imply a slit in a garment, whereby a piece is 
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(GoRST YS TRE, OT qwyce tTeytupra 

in FYRRYB.)* 

GoosE. Auca. 

GosYS GRE8, or camoroche, or 

wylde tanzy.^ CamarocOy vel 

tanasetum agreste. 



GosHAWKE. Aucipiter, her€>diue. 
GosHERDE. AucariuSy aucaria. 
GosELYNGE. Ancerulus. 
GossYP, inann.^ Compater^ c. f. 
( GosYp, woman, s. p. Commater.) 
G os PEL. JSvangelium. 



either inierted or taken away, so ai to widen or contract it ; thna the attire of the Car- 
penter*8 yonng wife ia described, who wore 

" A barm-cloth, as white as morwe milk, 
Upon her lendes, fol of many a gore." Miller'a T. 3237. 

Here it doubtleas signifiefl that her apron waa gathered in with numerona plaits, in 
girding it about her hips. Sir Thopas sayi, where he relates hia dream, 

'* An elf-quene shall my lemman be, 

Ajad slepe under my gore.** Cant. T. line 13,719. 

Here the expreasion leems to be one of thoae conventional phraaea of romanoe of which 
the meaning cannot be closely defined, and implying ample coreringi, garmenta fnll and 
rich. In Emare, the Qneen of Galys is aaid to be '* goodly unthergore, — wordj nnther 
wede, — comely unther kelle." Rits. Metr. R. ii. 243. *' Goore of a imocke, poynte 
de ehemise, " pa l80. " Oheroni, the gorei of a woman'i imocke, or other lyke garment. " 
W. Thomai, ItaL Gramm. 

1 In the North, and other parti of England, the Ulex EuropenUf linn. or common 
furze, ii called gone. Ang.-Sax. %onty eriea, rubu», See the note on the word 
FTRRTS, above. ** Rueeue, a gont, or a fune." mbd. mb. camt. In the margin 
ii the addition in Somner'i hand, of the Ang.-Saz. wordi, ** cneoholen, fyrei.*' 
Cotgrave givei ** geneet espineux^ furrei, whinnei, gone, thome-broom." 

> The Potentilla amerina, linn. or wild taniy, ii called in the North, according to 
R&y* gooie-graii, becauie eaten by geeie. The plant, howerer, moit oommonly known 
by the name, ii the Gatium aparine, or cleaven, which, ai Moore obierrea, ii called in 
Suffolk " guie-gnii.'* Dr. Tumer, in hii Herbal, 1561, ipeaki of " Gooihareth or 
clyuer.** Cotgrave givei *' Graieron, the imall bur called gooie-ihare, gooie-grane, 
love-man,cleayer, andclaver. /?»^6/e, cleayer, gooae-graiie, &c." Huloet calli the wme 
plant ** goilingweede, rueba {He, rubea?) minor,*' 

3 GossTPMANN, M8. The Baptismal iponion were formerly called goiiipe, a term 
which Skinner deriyei from Ang.-Saz. God, Deut, and lyb, affinitae, ai it were *' eognati 
in Deo ; " and by the Canon law marriage waa forbidden between penoni thus allied, 
as much as between relatiyei by blood. In the Lay le Freine, it ii related that the 
knight, to whom two soni were born, lent to greet a knight who wai hii neighbour, 

" And pray him that he com to me, 
And lay he ichal mi goaiibbe be.'* 

It would hence seem that the term comprised not only the co-sponion, but the parents 
of the child baptized. Ventegan, in his explanationi of ancient wordi, obieryei upon 
** Godiip, now pronounced goiiip. Our Chriitian anceiton undentanding a ipiritual 
affinity to grow between the parenti and luch ai undertook for the child at baptiim, 
called each other by the name of Godsib, which ii ai much to lay, aa that they were lib 
together, that ii, of kin together through God." p. 175, edit. 1655. Fabyan layi of 
the repudiation of Ingebert of Denmaik by Philip Augustui, king of France, " yt wai 
not longe or ihe were from hym deuorced for cause of alyaunce of gouypred, or other- 
wise,'* Part vii. c, 242. 
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GoosTE, Spiritui* 
GosTELY. SpiritualHer, 
GosTELY mann, or womann. Spi* 

riiualis, 
GoosTLYNESSE. Spiritualitos, 
GossoMER, corrupcyon (gossmn- 



myr, or corrupcion, h. p.)* jPi- 

landrycLy lanugOy cath. 
GooT, beste. HirctUy edus, capra, 
GoTE, or water schetelys (goote, h. 

water schedellys, s.y Aquagiumf 

sinoglocitoriumy c. f. 



^ " LanuffOf t. lana tuperpoma, velfloe tribuii qui poetquam bene eieeatu» est levi 
Jiatu effertur in aerem.** cath. In the Promptoriom an aUuBioiiis madetoanother and 
strange snpposition regarding the prodnction of gossamer, noticed by Sldnner, namely, 
that it was formed from the dew scorched by the morning snn, and thencei aa it seems, 
termed here cormption. It ia erident from Chancer that this phenomenon had exer- 
ci<ed the ingennity of curioua obBerrers in ancient timea. 

" As sore wondren aom on canse of thonder, 
On ebbe and floud, on goasomer, and on mist, 
And on all thing, til that the canse is wist." Squiere's T. 10,573. 

An allnsion to the anciently received notion occnrs in Spenser, who speaks of 

" the fine nets which oft we woyen see 
Of scorched dew." 



<( 



As light and thin as cobwebs that do fly 
In the blew air,* caus*d by the antumnal sun, 
That boils the dew that on the earth doth lie ; 
May seem this whitish rug then in the scum, 
Unless that wiser men make*t the field 8pider's loom.*' H. More. 

Even Dr. Hooke adTances a conjecture that the great white douds seen in summer 
might consist of gossamer. Microgr. 203. Dr. Hulse and Martin Lister first obsonred 
the real mode of its production by a species of spider. See Ray's Letters, 36, 69 ; 
Lister de Araneis ; and the interesting relation in White's Hist. Selb. The etymology of 
the word is very obscure ; Skinner suggests gotaampinef Fr. goenpiumf Lat. the cotton 
plant. The derivation proposed in the Craven Glossary, from its appellation " summer- 
gauze, hence gauze o' th' summer, gauzamer, alias gossamer,*' is hardly tenable, when 
it is considered that the term was probably received in our language long before the in- 
troduction of the tissue called gauze. An early instance of its occurrence is in the gloss 
on G. de Bibelesworth, whose treatise was composed in the time of Edw. 1. 

" Regardet ey lafilaundre (gosesomer.)" Arund. MS. 330, f. 301. 

« Filiandra^ Angliee, gossomer." Lat. Eng. Vocab. Harl. MS. 1003. " Gossommer, 
thynges that flye in sommar lyke copwebbes.'' palbo. ** CouvraUlee, gossymeare, or 
the white and cobweb-like ezhalations which flye abroad in hot sunnie weather." coto. 
In N. Brit. according to Jamieson, it is caUed also snn-dew webs, or mooaewebs. In 
German, unser Frawen Haar, the Blessed Virgin's hair. See Jamieson, v. Garsommer; 
and Nares. 

' The stat. 33 Hen. VIII. c. 33, after setting forth the decayed state of the fortifi- 
cations of Hull, grants certain duties levied on the importation of fish, to repair and 
maintain the walls, ditches, and banks, as also ** other clowes, getties, gntters, goottes, 
and other fortresses there," for the defence of the town and haven. Stat. of Reilm, iiL 
873. The stat. 3 and 3 Edw. VI. c. 30, states that the channel of the Camber, near 
Rye, had become choked up, in part by casting ballast into it, *'and partely bycause 
dyuers mershes inned take in no water to scower the channell, but lett onte ther freshe 
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GoTERE. Aquartufih ifnbricium, 
guttatoriumy guttera, aqua- 
laciumy c. f. aquagiumy UG. v. 

GoTERE vndjr ]w growade. Ca- 
taduppch cataracta% c. f. ted 
catara^te in plur. euntjeneetre 
celiy nuhes, vel mentus pluvi' 
arumy c. f. {cadadirpay p.) 

GoTERE, ad purgandum Jfeces 
coquine. Huder, cath. 

GOOTYS BERDE.^ StirUlumy CATH. 

et UG. tn stuprum. 
GooT HERDE. Capsrcus, c. F. 
GoTows mann, or womann' (go- 

torousy p.) Guttosus. 
GoTON*» or nad be trawayle (gotyn, 

orget, p.) Adeptusy adquisitusy 

assecutus. 
GovERNAWNCE. Regimeny gu- 

bemaciOy gubemaculum. 
GouERNOWRE. Gubemotory rec- 

tor. 



GouERNOWRE of mony yn an 

howsholde, Tndur a lorde or 

mayster. MassariuSy massariay 

CATH. in massa^ 

GovBRNYN*. Gubemoy rego* 

GovERNB a towne* Villicoy vil^ 

licor, CATH. 

Gouernyn', and mesuryn' in 

manerys, and thewys. Moderorf 

modificoy CATH. 
GowLARE, or ▼serere.^ Usura' 

riusy fenerator. 
GowLE, or vsury. Usurayfenus. 
GowNDE of |>e eye.^ Eiddoy aU 

bugOy c. F. et U6. V. 
GowNE, garment. Togc^ epi* 

togiumy Dicc. gunellus. 
GowTE, sekenesse. Gutta* 
Gowton', as candelys. Gutto. 
Grace. Gracia. 
Gracelbb. Akarisy c. F.velacaris, 

c. F. et CATH. ingraciosus. 



water at guttet ;" bo that the roadfor shipping was much injared. Vol. iv. 72. Thls word 
is retained in uae in Beveral parts of EngUnd ; Skinner and Ray give gowts, a word 
signifying in Somersetshire channela or drains under-ground. Bp. Kennett has the 
foUowing notes in his Gloss. CoU. Lansd. MS. 1033 : " A wide ditch, or water-course 
tbat empties itself into the sea, is caUed in Romney Marsh a gut, from old Dan. giota» 
scrobt: thence gutter, dim. a mUl gut, a gote, t. a floud-gate, Northumb. Ang.*Sax. 
Seotan, ftmdsre,*^ In the Craven Dialect gote denotes a channel of water from a miU- 
dam, asdoesgoyt in HaUamshire. Jamieson gives goat and got, a smaU trench or drain* 
A similar word occurs in old French ; ** Goute : goutttirey igout** boquef. 

1 GooTTS HBBDi, MS. berdc, 8. H. F. " Stirillum, barha capre, et dicitur a ttirid, 
guiapendens ad modum ttirie, t. gutte.** cath. 

* *' Damista, Danius, a gowlere, an vserere.*' mbd. ms. cant. The derivation appean 
obviously to be from gulay in French goule or gole, significative of his rapacions avidity. 

s Skinner gives the word gound as used very commonly in Lincolnshire, signifying 
the running or impure secretion of the eyea. It occurs in the glossea on G. die Bibe* 
leaworth, Arond. MS. 3S0, f. S97, b. 

" Vottre regardz ett graciout (loueUk,) 
Met vot oeyz tunt taeiouz (gundy ;) 
Det oeez outez la tmeye ()>e gunde,) 
B de neet la rupye ()>e maldrope.)" 

Bp. Kennett, in his Glossarial CoU. Lansd. MS. 1033, has the foUowing note : ** Gnnded 
eyeSi Westm. Goundy, filthy Uke running sores, Gower. Gunny eyes, Yorksh. Dial.*' 
Ang.-Saz. SQn<lt P^^ taniet. Skelton describes the "eyen gowndye" of Elynoor 
Rumming. 
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Gracyows. GracioBfMy eukaris, 

C. F. et CATH. 

^Graffe, infra in gryffe.) 
(Graffyn*, infra in gryffyn'.) 
Grayle, boke (g^yjylle, harl. 

M s. SS74. ) ^ Gradahy vel gra" 

dalis. 

(GRAME,S.tn/ra in WAYTYNGEtO 

don harxne.y 
Gramaryone. GramaticuSf gra' 

matica. 
G R A M ERS. Gramatica. 
Gramercy* /n pluralif ha$ 

gratesy a^cusativo tantum. 
Grape. Uva. 
Grape of grete quantite. Su- 

mastay cath. 
Grate for brede. Micatoriumy 

sicc. 
Grate for gyngure, or ojjer lyke. 



Pricellumyjrictellumy ^jr cath. 

infrico. 
Grate, or trelys wy(n)dowe 

(treues wyndowe, p.) Cancellus. 
Grate brede.^ ilftco. 
Grate gynger (grate gynjors or 

oder lyke, harl. ms. 2274.) 

FricticOf CATH.fJricOyCATH, p.) 
Gratynge of brede. Micado^ 

micatura* 
Gratynge of gyngure, and o]>er 

lyke. Frictura. 
Grave. Monumentumj sepul" 

chrum, tumulus. 
Grave, solempnely made, or 

gravyn (solenly made andarayyd, 

K. p.) Mausoleum, c. f. 
Gravelle. AretMy sabulum^ 

eciam sonde. 
Gravel pytte. Arenarium. 



1 A graylfl is a serFice book containing the reiponses, or ffradaiia, so called becaase 
they are sung in gradibuSf or bj coorse. It is thus described by Lyndwood : " Gra» 
date—ponitur pro libro integro, m quo eontineri debent offleium atpereionit aqum 
benedict€Bt miuarum inehoationeef eive officiOf Kyrie, eum vereibu» Oloria in excetei», 
ffradalia, Hallehi^a, et traetui, eequenti€B, eymbolum cantandum in Miesd, Ofertorium, 
Sanetue, Agnus, Communio, S^e. qwe ad chorum tpectant in Mieeee tolenni» decantam 
tione.*' ProTinc. iil tit. 91. At ihe synod of Ezeter, A.D. 1287, it was ordained that 
certain books shonld be proTided in everj pariah, at the charge o( the parishioners, 
among which is named the gradale. Wilkins, Conc. ii. 139. It is likewise inclnded in 
the constitation of Abp. Winchelsey, to the same effect, A.D. 1305. Ljndw. The 
stat. 3 and 4 Edw. VI . for aboUshing divers books and images, enacts ** that all books 
caUed antiphoners, missals, grails, processionals, Sco. heeretofore nsed for service of the 
chnrch, shall be eleerelie and Ttteilie abolished, and forbidden for ener to be Tsed or 
kept in this realme." 

* Tbis word, which is fonnd in the Winchester MS. only, is freqnently nsed by tha 
old writert. 

•< Bithenk hon oft rape wil rewe, 

And tnm to grame wel grille.'* Amis and Amilonn, 657. 

** Lordynges, he saide, 7 am aschamed, 
And sore anojed, and agramed.** K. Alis. 3310. 

In HaTelok the Terb to greme occnrs, line 442, and the adjectiTe gram, meaning angry 
or incensed, line 214. See also Seuyn SageSt 3703 ; Cant. Tales, lo,871 s uid Jamieson, 
V. Gram. Ang.-Sax. srama, molettia, sremian, irritare. 

s It may be obsenred in the Porme of Cnry, and all books of ancient cookerj, that 
" myyd,*' or grated bread, was continnally employed in the composition of a Tariety of 
dishes. Palsgrave says, " I holde a penny that 1 shall gnte thia lofo, or yon eao grate 
a rasyn of gynger ; " that is, a root, raevM. 
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Grave stone. Cippus, cath. 
Gravyn, or grubbyD yn j>e erthe. 

Fodio, 
Gravyn' ymagys, or o}>er lyke 

(imagery, k. p.) Sculpo. 
Gravyn*, or puttyn yn )>e grave, 

or yn ]>e erthe.^ HumOy Sfc* 

idem quod beryyn', supra. 
Gravynoe in tymbyr, or metal. 

Sculptura. 
Grayynge, or delvynge. Fossioy 

Jbssaiura. 
G R A w N s Y RE, fadorys fadyr(grawn- 

cyr, s. grauncer, p.) Avusy c. f. 
Grawnedame, faderys moder, or 



moderys moder. Avia^ c. f. et 

cath. 
Grawnge, or gronge.2 Grangia. 
G R A w NT e, or grawntynge.® Con- 

cessioyStipulacioy annutuSyC ath. 

in annuo. 
Grawntyn*. ConcedOf annuoj 

constipulor, cath. 
Gravowre. Sculptor. 
Gravyn*, or beryyd (gravon, or 

biryid, k.) Sepultus, humatus, 
GRAVYN^of agrawowre.* Sculptus. 
Gravyn*, or dolvyii'. Fossus^ 

confossus. 
Gre, or worthynesse.^ Gradus. 



* " To grave, %tbi to bery. To graye, ce9ffitare,/odere, percoleret/oditare,piutinare. 
A graver, cespitator, euUor^/oesor. A gravynge, eultura" cath. ano. The verbto 
grave is uaed by most of the old writers in the signification of digging, and thence of 
depoaiting in the grave. Ang.-Saz. };rafan,yb<{cr«. Sir John Maundevile gives a re- 
lation of the legend regarding the origin of the trees of which the cross was formed ; 
that when Adam aent Seth to crave oil of mercy of the angel that kept Paradise, the 
angel refused to give it, ** but he toke him three gra^rnes of the same tree that his fiadre 
eet the appelle offe, and bad hym, als sone as his fadre waa ded, that he acholde putte 
theise three greynes undre his tonge, and grave him so. And of theise three greynes 
sprong a tree — and bare a fruyt, thorghe the whiche fruyt Adam scholde be saved.*' 
p. 14. To grave still signifies, in the North, to break up ground wiUi the spade. 

' The primary meaning of the word grangia, in French grange, or grance, seems to 
have been a repository for grain, or, according to Ducange, a threshing floor ; and 
thence it implied the farming establishment generally, with its Tarious buildings and 
appliances, as it is accurately defined by Lyndwood, in his annotations on the Constit. 
of Abp. Mepham, Provinc. lib. ii. tit. i. Spelman cites a MS. in which the name 
Thomas Atda>e, that ia, at the lathe, or bam, is said to be in French, Thoma» de la 
Graunge. The term has even the more extended sense of a hamlet ; tliat is, probably, 
the assemblage of dwellings occupied by the dependants of ihe farm, which, doubtleas, 
forming a nudeus, gave rise to the greater number of villages in andent times. Pals- 
grave gives " graunge, or a lytell thorpe, kameau, Graunge, petit village,^* Huloet 
makea the following distinctions : ** Graunge, or manour place without the walls of a 
dtie, suburbanum. Graunge, or little thorpe, viculus. Graunge, where husbandry is 
ezercised, oo/onta." 

s Gbawntb, or grawnte. Cor^essio, ms. grawntynge, k. s. p. 

4 Gravtn*, or a grawowre, ms. off a gravowre, 8. 

' Gre is here given only in the sense of promotion to honour or distinction, in which 
also the term degree is now uaed at the Universities. In N. Britain gree haa still thia 
signification. So likewise in Chaucer, Rom. of the Rose : 

'* In thanke thy seruioe wol I take, 
And high of gree I wol thee make." 

It occun frequently in tfae primary sense of a step, gri, Fr. " Vlimatumf a goynge fro 
gretogre.*' ORTrs. 
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(Grecb, or tredyl» k. h. or steyre, 

p.* GradtisS) 
Gredy of mete (in metey k.) 

Avidus» 
Gredy in askynge. Proccuc, c. f. 

importunw. 
Gredy, or hasty. Impetuotusy 

festinus. 
Gredynesse of mete (havinge, 

K. p.) Aviditas. 
Gredynesse in askynge. Pro- 

cacitasy c. f. 



Grehownde Cgresehounde, s.) 

Leporarius, veltres* 
Grey of colowre. Gresiusy elbuSf 

elbiduSi cath. 
GREY,beest.^ Taxus,metota9C aih, 
Grey heryd. Canus, 
Greyne of come. Granum* 
Greyne, or croppe of come * (in 

the ^ere, k. yere, p.) Annona. 
Greynesse of heere. Canicies. 
Greynys, spyce (spicery, k.p.)^ 

Granum Paradisi. 



1 The term orbcb seems to be derived from the plural of gre, a step. It is thns 
ased in the Wicliffite Tenion ; '*>oa schalt not stye bi grees (per ffradvs, Vnlg.) to myn 
anter, lest H fil^ be schewid." Ezod. xz. 26. ** Forso^e Esdras >e writere stood on 
^ grees of tree (auper gradum ligneumf Vulg.) whiche he hadde maad to speke )>eron.** 
Esd. viii. 4. Compare iT Kings, xziii. 3, and Dedis, xxi. 35. Sir John Manndevile 
says, in his reUtion of the state of the great Chan of Chatay, '* the gnrees, that he gothe 
np to the table, ben of precyous stones, medled with gold.'* p. S59. Andagain, ** Ves- 
selle of sylver is there non, for thei telle no prys there of, to make no vesselle offe, bnt 
thei maken ther of grecjngesi and pileres, and pawmentes to halles and chambres.** p. 
863. In the version of Vegecius, which is attributed to Trevisa, among directions how 
a strong place should be fortified by double walls, the intervening space being fiUedwith 
earth, it is said that there should be " in the making of the inner walle, at enery fourty 
or fifty fote of lengthe, esy gresinges fro the playn grounde of the eitie up to the walls.** 
Roy. MS. 18 A. XII. f. 100. *' Gradus, a grece, a steppe. Grado, to leede, or greys.** 
MBD. MS. CA.MT. *' A gvece, grodus ; gradare, •'. gradut/acere, velpergradus ducere** 
CATH. ANO. " Coclea, tumegrece. ** Lat. Eng. Vocab. Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. 
** Seamnum, a steppe or grice, whereby a mann^ gothe vppe into a hygh bedde. ^na- 
baihrum, a pulpit or other lyke place, whiche staodeth on hyghe, wherunto a man must 
go vp by a ladder or grises.'* bltot. ** Grece to go vp at, or a stayre, degriJ** palsg. 
*' Degri, a staire, step, greese.*' coto. See Forby's observations on the word grissens, 
which still signifies stairs in Norfolk ; Craven Glossary, v, Grces ; and Nares. 

9 This name of the badger, which was taken, probably, from its colour, has pre- 
viously occurred as synonymous with b awstonb. The gloss on the Equivoca of John d« 
Garlandi& gives the following explanation : " Taxus, quoddam animal, a brocke or a grey.*' 
" Graye, a beest, taxe,** palso. *' Grieard, a badger, boason, brocke, orgray.*' coto. 
" Graio, a gray, a brocke, a badger.'* florio. See Holland*s Pliny, viii. c. 38. 

* Croppe or come, iis. ** jinnona eat tegea unius anni, come of one yere.'* oetus. 

* *' Grayns, graneUum, guoddam apeciee eat.*^ cath. ano. The aromatic qualities 
of eardamoms, and grains of Paradise, were anciently much esteemed. Chauoer says of 
the amorous Absolon, when he prepares to court the carpenter's wife, 

** Bnt first he cheweth grein and licorise, 
To smellen sote, or he had spoke with here.*' Miller*s Tale. 

They are again mentioned in Rom. of the Rose. Gerarde and Parkinson give represen- 
tations of the Meiiguette, greatest sort of cardamoms, Grana Paradiai, or Guinea grains ; 
a pod shaped like a fig, and foll of red seed. The tme grains of Paradise were bronght 
CAMD. soc. 2 E 
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G R EK E of col o wre. Viridis. 
Grene place (or herbere, h. p.) 

Viridiumj vel viretum^ cath. 

viridarium, comm. 
Grenehed, or grenenesse. Fi- 

riditas, viror. 
Grenyn*, or growe grene. Vireoy 

CATH. virescoj cath. et c. P. 
Grennare, or he Jiat grynnythe. 

Binctor. 
Grennyn* wythe the tythe, as 

howndys. Ringo^ cath. et c. f. 
Grennynge. Rictus, cath. 
Grene lynge, fyshe (grenlynge, 

s. grenelynge, p.)* 
Grees, or fetnesse (gres, k.) Sa- 

gimen^sagina, cath. (^adeps,P.) 
Gresse, herbe (gres, K. s.) 

Herhay gramen, 
GRE8YN',or anoyntyn wythe grese. 

Sagino. 



Gresyn', as beestys fedy(ii)ge 

wythe gres (beestys in pasture, 

K. fede the with gresse, p.)^ 

DepascoVy carpoy cath. her» 

boniso, 
Gresynge, or a-noyntynge (with 

g^ce, p.) Saginacio. 
Gresynge, of beestys fedynge. 

Pasturaj carptura. 
Greshop. Cicada, 
Grete, in quantyte. MagnuSf 

grossuSi grandis. 
Grete H£RTYD,andbolde. Mag' 

nanimus, 
Grete hertyd, not redy to bux- 

umnesse. Pertinas, ififlexUnlis» 
Grete mann, or worthy (many 

K. p.) Magnas, 
G RET E oo t H e. Jusjurandum, c. F« 
Gretyn, or wepyn*.* Ploro^ 

c ATH, JleOf lacrimor. 



from tbe East Indies, but tbe ordinary larger cardamoma seem to bave been likewiM ao 
named. " Car</amomr, graines, or graiDe of Paradise; also Ethiopian pepper. Jtfa<- 
niffuett melegetle, the spice called grains, or grains of Paradise/' coto. 

' The fisb htre intended seems to be the cod or keeling, Morhua vulfforis, CnT. 
wbicb is called the green fish, probably from ita colour, but as atated in Willaghby's 
Mist. Pisc. p. 166, from its being taken on tbe coast of Greenland. It abonndi in the 
Nortbern seas : a multitude of British and Dutch fishermen are occupied in taking and 
preparing it for transport to all parts of Europe. It is called also habberdeen, Island 
fisb, or stock-fisb. " Morui^ the cod, or green fiah. Morui verie, green fish.*' coto. 
Tbis green variety, called the Scotch cod, ia most common towarda the North. 

> In tbe Golden Legend, Life of St. Paul, there is a relation tiiat the head of the 
taint was found by a sbepberd, wbo ** set it up by the place where his shepe greaaed.'* 
Pnlsgraye gives ** to grease, or graae, asa horae dothe.*' The word, as usually written, 
is more in accordance with the derivation, Ang.-Saz. ^asian, gramme twtct. Forby 
gives another signification of the verb to graze, aa used in Norfolk, namely, to beoome 
covered with tbe growth of grass ; in tbis sense it is given likewise in the cath. ano. 
•• to grease, kerbere, herbescere,*^ 

* •* To grete, plorare, et eelera ubi to wepe." catr. ano. 

•• There was mad muche gredyng, 

Much weoping, much waylyng." K. Alia. 7882. 

Hampole in the Prick of Conscience termi the day of final doom 

'• )>e day of greteyng, and of gouleyng, 
|>e day of sorowe >at neuer salle blyne.*' Harl. MS. 6923, f. 83. 

See also R. Brunne, p. 148 ; the Vision of P. Ploughm. 1029| 1497 ; Chaucer, Kom. 
of Rose; and Jamieson, v, Greit. Ang.-Saz. srsedan, srctan, clamare. 
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GRETYN^orsalutyn^.iSa/ti/OjCATH. 
Gretynge, or salutacyon. Sa- 

lutacio, 
Gretyngb, or wepyuge. Plora' 

tusyjleius. 
Gretly. Valde, vehementer^ 

opido, 
Grete too of ]>e fote. Allus, c. f. 
Greet wythe chylde. Gravidusy 

impregnatus. 
Grevawnce, or greyowsnesse. 

Gravamenf nocumentum, te* 

dium. 
Grevawn(c)e, or offence, or tres- 

pace (offence of trespace, k. s.) 

OffensOy aggra(va)men. 



Grevyd, or a-greuyd yn wrethe. 

AggravatuSf attediatus. 
Grevyn'. Gravoy aggi^avo^ tn- 

Jesto, noceo, cath. 
Grevows. Nocivus, tediosus, 

gravis (nocuus, k.) 
Grevowsly. Graviter, tediose^ 

nocenter. 

(GREWELLE,tn/ra tnGROWELLE.) 

Gryce, swyne or pygge.* Por^ 

celltis, nefrendis, cath. et c. F. 
Gryce, whyle hyt sokythe. Puber, 

cath. in depuhis, nefrendis, xjg, 

xnfrendere, 
Gryce, precyowse furrure.' Sci" 

s{i)mus, NECC. 



1 " A grise, poreellus, et eetera ubi a iwyne.*' cath. ang. " MarcoMtin, a yonng 
wild boare, a Bhoot, or grice.** coto. Grys occurs repeatedly in tbis sense, in the 
Vision of P. Ploagbman, -150, 218S, 4353 : in the glossary, Mr. ^right refers to the story 
of Will Gris in the Lanercost Chron. Skinner cites Gouldman*s Dict. as the sole au- 
tbority for the word grice, and proposes as an etymon Belg. griis, cinertut. The word 
appears to be now obsolete, or retained only in the diminative griskin. Bp. Kentiett 
in his Gloss. CoU. Lansd. MS. 1033, gives ** grice, a pig ; Island. griis, vel grys, mc- 
eula; *' and cites tbe Yorkshire Dial. p. 43, and Douglas^s Virgil. See Jamieson. 

' Neccham, in bis treatise <fe nomtnt^i/« i</e>i«i7tttm, writes as foUows respecting female 
costume : *' Camisia sindonis, vel terici, vel bissi^ materiam sorciatur (t capiat.) Pe^ 
fittto {pane) mantelli tit ex scisimis (jgria)^ vel experiolis {ekureua), sive scureUia, vel ex 
eunieulis, vel ex laeronibua {leeruna); eujua urla (jtenule) tit ex aabilino, Hfc.'* Cott. 
MS. Titus, D. xz. with an interlinear French gloss. This kind of fur is mentioned by 
Jobn de GarlandiA, in bis Dictionary, among the more costly kinds : " Pelliparii — 
eariua vendunt daimum (a/. aeimum) et urlaa de aabeilino ;** upon which the foUowing 

floss is giyen, '* eiaimua eat iilud quod dicitur Gallice vare, et gria.** Docam. In^dits, 
^aris sous Philip le Bel, App. 591. The esteem in which it was beld appears from M. 
Paris, wbo states in bis account of tbe bonourable reception of the Tartar envoys by 
Innocent IV. A-D. 1348, ** dedit eia veatea prelioaiaaimaa, quaa robaa vulgariter appel' 
lamua, de eaearleto praelecto, cumpenulia etfururiia depeUibua variia ciaimorum.** It 
is not easy to ascertain witb precision what is the animal that supplied this fur ; it 
appears to be described by Gesner as tbe Mua Ponticua, or Venetua, commonly called 
variua, and the fur of wbich was termed by tbe Germans Grauwerck. Tbe terms gria 
and vnir seem, indeed, to be frequently used as synonymous, but many authorities 
may be cited from wbicb a distinction is appareut. Much curious iuformation on 
tbis subject, and on the use of costly furs in general, bas been given by Ducange, 
in tbe first dissertation appended to Joinville. Chaucer describes the sleeve of the 
monk aa *'purfiled at the bond witb gris** of the finest quality. Cimt. Tales, Prol. 
194. Mention occurs of " grey and grys '* in Vis. of P. Plougbm. 10,066. See 
Jamieson, v. Griece. In tbe In?ent. of tbe Wardrobe of Hen. V. taken 1423, are eno* 
tnerated ▼arioos garments **fitrrex de criatigrey ; '' probably a yariety ofgria. 
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Grydyrtnb. Craticuktf craticu- 

lumy CATH. cratis, 
Gryffare, or graffaTe, Insertor. 
Gryffe, or graffe.^ Surculus. 
Gryffyn', or graffjn\ Insero. 
Gryffynge, or graffynge. /n- 

sercio, insertura. 
Gryffown, beest.^ Grifo, grifes, 

c. f. 
(Gryl, in/ra in GRYM.y* 
Grym, or steme (storre, k. stoore, 

H. P.) AusteruSi rigidus. 
Grym, gryl, and horryble. Hor- 

ridus, horribilis. 



(Grymnbsse, or stomesse, k. 

Btoorenesse, F.Austeritcu9rigor.) 
Grymnesse, or horrybylnesse. 

fforror, horribilitas. 

GrYNDYN*. MolOy CATH. 

Grynoynge of a mylle. Mola" 

tura, multura, ug. 
Gryndyngstone, or mylle- 

stone. Molaris, ug. 
Gryndyngstone, or grynstone. 

Mola, CATH. 

Grype, byrde.^ Vultur. 
Gryppe, or a gryppel, where 
watur renny the a-way in a londe» 



' An engrafted scioa is called in Norfolk a greft, or grift, according to Forby, who 

froposes as an etymon Ang -Sax. srvft» seulptite. *' Graftv, or gryffe of a tree, ente. 
gryffe a grjffe,je entey palsg. 

> This fabulous animal is particularly described by Sir John Manndevile, in his 
account of fiacharie. ** In that contree ben many griffounes, more plentee than in ony 
other contree. Sum men seyn that thei han the body upward as an eagle, and benethe 
as a lyoune, and treuly thei seyn sothe that thei ben of that schapp. But o griffoun hathe 
the body more gret, and is more strong thanne yiij. lyouns, of suche lyouns as ben o this 
balf, and more gret and strongere than an c. egles, suche as wehan amonges ns." He 
further states that a griffin would bear to its nest a horse, or a couple of oxen yoked to 
the plough ; its talons being like homs of great ozen, and serving as drinking-cnps ; and 
of the ribs and wing feathers strong bows were made. See p. 325. Casley obsenres that 
in the Cotton Library there was such a cup, 4 ft. inlength, silver-hooped, and inscribed 
" Grlphi unguis divo Cuthberto Dunelmensi eaeer ; ** anotber curionsly mounted as a 
standing cup, on an eagle's leg of silver, is still preserved in the cabinet of antiquitiet 
at Paris, in the King's Library, having been brought, at the Revolution, with the spoils 
of the treasury of St. Denis. A curious acconnt of it is given by Doublet, in his history 
of that abbey, p. 343. From an ancient MS. Invent. of the treasury of Bayeuz Cathe- 
dral, it appears that three such talons were there preserved, and on solemn occasions 
appcnded to the altar, as precious rarities. A ** eome de grifoun " is mentioned in 
the Kalend. of Ezch. iii. 176. The egg was likewise preserved as a valuable curiosity, 
and used as a goblet; see the lists of Uie jewels and plate of Edw. III. 1338, ibid. 
pp.nif 172. ** Item,J oef de griffon gami» d*argent, odpieet eoverele.*^ Thegriffin 
was assumed by the Le Despenser family, and the upper part appears as the crest on 
the helm of Hugh le Despenser, who died 1349, ezhibited on his tomb at Tewkesburv. 
Anotber strikingly designed representation of this curious animal is seen at Warwica, 
at the feet of Richard Beauchamp, who died 1439. 

' R. Brunne nses this word in the sense of stem, or cruel. He says of Rufus, 

" To riche men was he grille, of poner held no tales.** Langt. Chron. p. 9S. 

It is thus nsed by Chancer. See also Amis and Amilonn, 1275, 1802 ; Towneley Myst. 
p. 137 ; Covent. Myst. p. S30 ; Reliqu. Ant. ii. 166 ; Jamieson, v. Grylle. 

-> *' A gripe, gripkes, vultur.** cath. ang. This obsolete appellation of the vultnre 
has been derived from Ang.-Saz. S'^?*»» rapere, but more probably from the Lat. 
grgpgf or the French. ** Grype, a beest, egripe,** rALSO. It must, howevcr, bc ob- 
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or watur forowe (a grippull, p.)i 
Aratiunculoy cath. ug. in aro 
(aquagium^ K. aquarium^ p.) 

Grypyn. Comprimoy rimoloy 
CATH. (involoj p.)2 

Grypynge wythe )>e hande, or 
ojwr lyke. Constrictio, com^ 
pressio (stricciOf p.) 



Grysyl. HorriduSf terribilis. 
Grystylle of the nose. Carti- 

lago. 
Grocere, marchawnte.^ Chros' 

sariuSi assecloy c. f. seplesarius. 
(Grome, s. p.) Gromus. 
Gromaly, herbe (gromely sede, 

K. p.)^ Milium solis. 



Berved that the grype and the griffon are freqaently confonnded. ** Gripho, nomen 
atfis, a gr^^e. Griphea vel gripet genus animalia^ a grype. Vultur est ame magna et 
rapax : ut dieuntt de aere et non deeoneubitu eoneipitf a grype.** ortus. ** Faultour, 
a volture, geire, gripe, or grap ; a rayenous bird. Griffont a gripe or griffon.*' coto. 
Holinshed says in the Hist. of the Conquestof Ireland, B. ii. c. 18, that the " griph or 
geire is a kind of eagle, but such as is ravenous, and feedeth more vpon carren than 
upon anie foule of his owne preieng ; and for his cowardnesse carieth neither the uame 
nor praise apperteining to the true eagle.'* The egg of thegrype, frequently mentioned 
88 a rarity much Yalued, and nsed as a drinking-cup, is probably to be referred to the 
fabulous animal, the griffon, and may have been merely the egg of the ostrich. Gower 
relates that Albinus kept the skull of Gurmund, which was fashioned as a goblet, 

" And polysshed was eke so clene, 
That no sygne of the scuUe was sene, 
But, as it were, a grype*s eye.*' Conf. Am. lib. i. 

" Ilemj un eoupefait eCun gripesei gamiaez d^argent endorrez, steant sur un pee de iij. 
kenettes, ei le coverkel enaymellez dedeinz et dehorsoveij. kenetts, ;»oi> t;. Ib, vj, unc, di.*^ 
List of crown jewels, &c. delivered 1 Hen. IV. 1399« In the same inventory are named 
six " hanapSf** or drinking cups called ** gryppeshey." Kalend. of Exch. iii. 319» 330. 
In the will of William Gascoigne, Lord Chief Justice, dated 1419« is mentioned '* eiphus, 
voeatus a gryp ey, ligatus eum argento, et deaurato.** Testam. Ebor. i. 393. In the 
Invent. of Fountains Abbey, taken at the dissolution, and giyen by Burton, occurs the 
item, " A grype schill, with a ooyering gilt, 27 oz.'* 

1 ** Araiiuneulat/bssa parva que instar sulci aratur." cath. The term grype occurs 
in an award, dated 1424, relating to the bounds of lands of the Prior of Bodmin, aa 
follows : ** The bounde that comyth thurgh the doune — goyng don to another stone 
stondynge of olde tyme in the bank of a grype, — and so the diche (called Kenediche) 
and the gripe, &c." Mon. Ang. new ed. from Harl. Cart. 57 A. 35. This word is stiU 
used in Sussex, and many parts of England. In Norfolk, Forby states that a trench, 
not amounting to a ditch, is called a grup ; if narrower still, a grip ; and if extremely 
narrow, a gripple. See Ray, Brockett, Craven Dial. and Jamieson. A.-S. T^np,- suleus. 

' The Winch. MS. agrees here in giving rimolo, a word not found in the Catholicon. 
Involo is there rendered *' in vold aliquid continere, a vold guod est media pars manus.*^ 

* Marchanwte, m8. The original meaning of the term grocer is defined in the stat. 
37 Edw. III. 1363, respecting ** Marehauntz nomez grossers." so called because they 
" engrossent totes maners des marehandises vendables,** and kept them back in order to 
tell at an improved price. Stat. of Realm, i. 379. In the following century they were 
established as a distinct trade ; see the ** Ineorporatio Groeeriorum LondJ'* Pat. 7.Hen. 
VI. and another patent in the year foUowing, **pro eustod' misteret GroeerieB.** BefoDB 
the early part of the XVIth cent. their dealings seem to havebecome limited to grocery, 
as now understood: thus Palsgrave gives *' grooer, ^o«ti«r, ejpieter.** Seplassarius 
is explained as meaning *' negotiator, gui multa venundat.** See Ducange. 

* ** Grumelle, milium, gramen solis.** cath. ang. The common gromwell, or grey 
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Gronge, or grange, place. Gran- 
gia {granciay p.) 

Groyne of a swyne (grony, k. h.p. 
groney, 8. grony, or growynynge 
lyke a swyne, harl. ms.S274.)1 
Rostrum porcinum^ scropha 
porcinay kylw. 

Grony, magry, infra in M. 

Gronyn', as seke menn. Gemo. 

(Gronyyn, or grochyn, k. gronen 
or grutchen, p. Mui^uro,) 

Gronyn*, or grutchyn priuely, 
quod dicitur (to byd, p.) ^e 
ayvelys patet* noster, Mucio^ 
CATH. mussoy UG. in mugio* 



Gronynge of seke menn. Ge^ 

mitus, 
Groynyngb of Bwyne (gronyinge, 

p.)^ Grunnitus, 
Gronyynge, or grutchynge 

(groching, k.) Murmur. 
Gropyn', or felyn' wythe hande.' 

Palpo, 
Gropynge. Palpado. 
(Gropys of come, supra m 

CRAPPE.)^ 

Groson, or grocyn' vp, or take 
roony (grete, s.) thyngys to- 
gedur (or take all, p.) Ingrosso. 

Grote of mony. Grossus. 



millet, Lithospermum officinale^ Linn. wai formerly esteemed u a remedyforthe stoney 
and other diseases ; according to the obsenrations of Gerard, Parkinson, Langham, and 
similar writers. Tusaer ennmerates " gromwell seed, for the stone,'* among berbs 
wbich ought to be found in the farmer*8 garden. See March*8 Abstract. See also a 
treatise on the ▼irtues of plants, written in XV th cent. Roy. MS. 18 A. VL f. 76, b. 
where the following description is given : " Crranum tolis ys an herbe >at me clepy^ 
gromel, or ly>ewale ; thys herbe ha)> leuys >at be euelong, and a lytyl white flonr, 
aod he ha|> whyte seede ischape as a ston that me clepy)> a margery perl.*' Cotgrave 
gives *' Gremil, grenil, the hearb gromill, grummell, or graymill, peare plant, liche- 
wall ; " and lithoepermum is thus rendered by Elyot : *' an herb which hath sedea 
like stones, and groweth in corn, some do suppose it to be grummell.** The word 
is derived by Skinner " a granis^ »e, lapideie, guapro seminibui habet, q.d, granUeJ*^ 
^ Chaucer says, in the Persone*s Tale, that *' the Proyerbe of Solomon likeneth a 
faire woman that is a fool of hire body, to a ring of gold that is worne in the groine of 
a sowe." See also the Towneley Mysteries, p. 89. In Norfolk, according to Forby, 
a hog*s snout is called the grunny. Compare the Craven Glossary, v. Groon, and 
Brockett, v. Groin. " Groyne of a swyne, /ro^y." palbo. Skinner derives this word 
from Fr. *' Groin de porceaUf the snowt of a hog." coto. Bp. Kennett gives **gmn, 
the upper lip of a beaat, Bor, Island. gron, bovit labrum superius,** Lansd. MS. 1033. 

* See the note on gruntom*, as swyne, hereafter. 

* ** PaipOy t. manibus contrectare, to groope. Palpali», gropeable.*' mbd. 

*' Thise curates ben so negligent, and slow 
To gropen tendrely a conscience." Sompnoure*s Tale. 

" He gropeth unclenly {contractat) children and maydens." horm. ** I grope a thyng 
that I do nat se, or proue a thynge, ie taste, I grope, as one dothe the wall or place 
whan he gothe darkelyng, ie vas d taston,*^ palso. *< Tastonner, to feel, grope, touch, 
handle, stroke. Fouiller, to grope, search, feele all over.'* cotg. Thomas, in his 
Italian Grammar, glTes '* tentone, gropyngly, ashe thatgoethin the derke." Ang.-Saz. 
^pian, palpare, 

4 The word oroptb is gi?en as it is previoualy found in the ms. ; bnt the reading 
is possibly corrupt. The Winchester MS. instead of crappb, or gropys, giTes crapi 
or crappis of corn*. " Acus, chaffe, or craps." mbo. m«. oant. 
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Groton, or ingroton wythe mete 
or drynke (g^otyyn, or ingrotyyn, 
K.) Ingurgito. 

Grove, lytyl wode. Lucusy 

C. F. 

Growelle, or g^welle.^ Zi- 

gumeny puU^ farinacium^ c. f. 

Jarratum, uo. in Jrango, 

grumus, grueilumy comm. 
Grovelynge, or grovelyngys, 

advJ^ Suppine (reeupiney s.) 
Grovelynge, itom. Suppinus 

(re9upinu9j s.) 
Growyn*, or waxyn*. CrescOf 

CATH. orior, uo. 
Growyn agyd. Seneo. 
Growe blynde, or lame. 
Growe ballyd. Calveseo. 
Growe blake. Nigresco. 
Growe bryohte, or clere. Cla' 

resco. 



Growe eld, idem quod growe 
agyd, supra (growe olde, p.) 

GROWEGRENE,i^tfm9«0(/GRENYN, 

supra, 
Growne HAnT)E,IndurescoyCATa. 
Growe nesche. Mollesco. 
Growe olde, as clothys or o^r 

thyngys lyke, fat weryn* (weryt, 

K.) VeterascOi cath. 
Growe reede. JRubesco» 
Growe sowyr, or sowryn*. 

Acesco. 
Growe whyte. Alhesco. 
Growe wood, or ma(d)de (wod, 

K. woode, or madde, or oothe, s.) 

Furesco* 
Growe yonge. Juvenesco* 
(Growe wylde, p. Indomesco,) 
Growynge, or waxynge (or 

sprjmgynge, injra.) Crescencia. 
Grownde.^ Fundum. 



1 " PuU est ettus ex aqud etfarind/aetuti dieitur apeOo, quia ptllit infirmitatem, 
dugliee, gniell or pappe." ortus. '* Grewelle, j9tii!r. Growdle, ubi potage." cath. 
ANO. ** GruSf grnell, or water wherein anj corne is boiled, come-broth. Orgie, barly 
gruell." coTO. In Huloet*8 Dictionary the term ig applied to food that is not farina* 
ceons. ** Grewell, Olu$, pulmentum, zomas, GreweU, forcet, or stewed broth, qfella, 
qfula, 

* In Norfolk and Snffolk the phrase " to lie grubblings," or with the face down« 
wards, is stiU in use. See Forby and Moore ; see also Jamieson, v. Grufeling. '' Gru- 
felynge, supinus. Tomakegmfelynge, niptiMre." catb. ano. *' Grouelyng, eoucA^ 
h densJ'* PAL80. In the Towneley Mysteries, where Isaac, about to be sacrificed, quakef 
for fear of the bright sword that was held over him, Abraham speaks thus : 

'' Therfor groflynges thou shalle be layde, 
Then when I stryke thou shalle not see." p. 40. 

Horman says that ** a full stomacke is digest with watche, and slepynge grouelynge 
{prond infaeiem dormitione.y Dr. Tumer, in his Herbal, directs that date-stones 
should be planted " groTcling.*' In the Romance of Kyng AUs. the word "wombe- 
iTng'* occurs in a Uke dgnification, Une 5647. Chancer uses ''groff" repeatedly in 
the sense of prostrate. 

" And groff he teVL all platte upon tbe ground.'* Prioresse^s T. 13,605. 

* '' A gmnde, /undamentum, fundus, grunda, grundatorium,** catb. ano. Th« 
word groond has in the old writers the sense of the bottom of any thing, as the deep or 
d>ys8. Ang.-Saz. snmd,y«iiifti#. Gower nses the ezpreasion '*a groundle8spit,**and 
in the Golden Legend it is related that seTcn deTils were sent to bum tbe ship in which 
the reUca of St. Stephen were translated, ** but the anngeU of our Lorde plunged them 
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Grownde, or flore. Arecu 

Grownde of byggy(n)ge, or fiin- 
dament (ofabyldyng, s.) JFun^ 
damentumy fundus, c. F. 

GROWNYDYD(growndid, K.ground- 
ed, p.) JFundatus, 

Growndyn*, or sett a grownde. 
JFundo, 

Growyndyn* yn a mortere 
(growndyn, K. s. grounden, p.) 
Tritusy pinsusy cath. pilatusy 

CATH. 

Growndyn yn a mylle. MolUusy 

multuSy CATH. 

Growndesope of any lycoure 



(growndynge soppis off lycure, 
HARL. MS. S374, grownd sope, s. 
grounsop, p.)^ Fexysedimen. 

Growpe, wbere beestys, as nete, 
standyn (grovpe of netys stal, 
K. groupe of a netys stall, h. F.y 
Musitatoriumy K yl w. hozetarioy 
uo. V. (musatoriumy k. h. 
mussatoriumy p. suffusoriumy s.) 

G RO wPE,yn aboorde./nca«/ra^ra. 

Growpyd, as boordys, or o\et 
]»yngys. Incastratus. 

Growpyn* wytbe an yryn, as gra- 
vowrys.* JRuncoy cath. m 
runcina (inca^troy K. p.) 



(the deviU) downe in to the grounde of the see.** Hence it also eignifies the lowest 
part of a boilding, the foundation. Robert Brunne speaka of " >e groundwalle ^k " of 
^rwick Castle (Langt. Chron. p. 210.) ; and in the contract for buildiog Fotheringhay 
Church. A.D. 1435, the foundations are termed " the ground-werk.** Mon. Ang. iii. 
Sir Jobn Maundcvile gives the Greek inscription which was seen on the rock whereon 
the cross of the Saviour had been set, thus rendered : ** Quod tndet §tt fitndamentum 
i&axns) totius/idei htyua mundi, that is to seye, that thou seest is ground of alle the 
feythe of this world.** p. 9S. Palsgraye gives " grounde, the botome of afoundation of 
any thyng,/onifa/tofi.' 

1 *' Grounde soppe in lycoure, pain trempi, Groundes, Ijse of any lyconr, UeJ* 
PAL8G. The term appears to imply a sop or sippet, by which the dregs, still called 
the grounds, may be soaked up. 

' A grup or groop signifies in Norfolk a trench, narrower than a ditch, as has been 
observed in the note on the word grtpfb. In the North the term retains the signifi- 
cation assigned to it above. See Brockett, Craven Glossary, and Jamieson. Bp. 
Kennett likewise notes this use of the word : '' groop, or grupe, a ditch or trench, es- 
pecially that which runs across the length of the byer, or cow-house ; Bor^' Lansd. 
MS. 1033. Skinner suggests the derivation from Ang.-Saz. Sro^P^» latrinaf tcobe, 
*' Mineorium, a grope." ortus. " A grupe, mineoriHm.** cath. ano. Gouldman, 
in his Dictionary, 1664, giyes ** a groope in stables and houses, mtnthorinm,** from 
" minthos, dung or ordure.'* bltot. MivOos^ tteretut, Ugucio gives the same expla- 
pation which is found in the Catholicon, ** minaatorium, locus ad mingendum, quod 
recipit urinam.^* The reading of the Winchester MS. agrees with that of the Harl. 
tezt, mueitatorium, but the word appears to require correction. 

s ** Runeo, to grope. Runeo, a gropere. Runcina, a wedehoke, and a gropjrnge 
yrone.** mbd. iib. cant. ** Rundna eat quoddam ariifieium /abri lignarii gracile et 
reeurtum, guoeavantur tabule, ut una alteri eonneetatun Angliee, a gryppynge yron.*' 
ORTUS. '* A grupynge yrene, rtmciiui.** cath. ano. This implement, which, as it 
has been observed in the note on the word foriiowrb, was probably similar to 
what is now termed a gouge, called by Palsgrave " formour or grublyng yron ; *' and 
used to form grooTCS or incisions. Ang.-Saz. gnep, tv^tf. Palsgrave giyes the Terb 
^* I growpe (Lydgate) sculpe, or snche aa coulde graue, groupe, or came : this word ia 
nat vsed in comen spetche." 
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Growptnge. Incastracioy a f. 

Grow(p)ynoe or grravynge yryn' 
(growpinge yron, k. p.) Run- 
dnch CATH. scrophinaf cath. 

Growte for ale.^ Granomellum. 

Grubbare in ye erthe, or o])er 
thynggys (groyblare, h. grrow- 
blar, p.) JFossory confbssoryfos- 
satrix. 

Grubbyn* yn the erthe. Fodicot 

CATH. et c. F. 
Grubynge (grublyng, h. growb- 
linge, p.) Confhssio. 



(Grubbyngb yryn of gravowrys, 

supra in formowre, et in 

grow(p)ynge yryn*.) 
Grudgynge of sekenesse. Sub» 

murmurf cath. 
Grutchare (gruchar, k.) Mur- 

murator, mui*muratrix. 
Grutchyd. Murmuratus, 
Grotchynge. Murmuracio,mur' 

mury CATH. 
Grutchon (gruchyn, k.)^ ilftir- 

muro, 
Gruntare. Grunnitor. 



1 In the Ortus agromeUum and granomellum are rendered " ^wte ; '* and idrO" 
mellum is explained thus : ** potu8 ex aqud et melle, Anylic^ mede or growte.** *' Growte, 
idromel/um, agromellum, acromellumf granomellum,** cath. a ng. This term properly 
implies ground malt, or the first infiiaion preparatory to brewing, which is thus distin- 
guished in Harl. MS. 1002, f. 114. " Worte, eiromellum, eed growte dicas agromellum,*' 
Ang.-Sax. ^rut, /ar, condimentum ceremsuB, In medieval Latin it was called grutum, 
OT grudum ; see in Rokewode's Hist. Suff. pp. 31, 32, a document in which mention 
occurs otgrudum ordei. In old French malt was called gru, or gruet, according to 
Roqnefort ; but Palsgrave gives the word ** grout that serueth to brewyng, in Fraunce 
there is none vsed.** G. de Bibelesworth, who wrote in the reign of Edw. I. gives a 
curions account of the mode of brewing, in which '*grout'* occurs as a gloss on the word 
** berzize,** which is not found in the Glossaries, and may possibly be a barbarous com- 
pound of bere, a drink, or ber, barley, and zithum, which, according to Borel, was the 
Gaulisb appellation of beer. The term grout is not used in the detailed account of 
brewing given by Harrison in tbe description of England, B. ii. c. 6, Holinsh. i. 169. In 
the North, according to Coles, Ray, and the Craven Glossary, grout siguifies wort of 
the last running. Bp. Kennett gives the foUowing note : ** Grout, growt : in Leices- 
shire the liquor with malt infused for ale and beer, before it is fully boiled, is called 
grout, and before it is tunned up in the vessel, is calied wyrt, or wort. A.-Sax. %TXit, 
nova cerviaia. Tbey have in the West a thick sort of ale, which they call grout-ale, 
and it is in most places a common proverb, as tbick as growt. Kilian, grauwt, condi- 
mentum cerevvtiiB.*^ Lansd. MS. 1033. The term was not, perhaps, ezclusively 
confined to denote farinaceous miztures for the purpose of brewing ; thus land in 
Addington, Surrey, was held by the serjeanty of making in an earthen pot in the royal 
kitchen, on the day of coronation, a mess called " diligrout,'* as stated by Blount, 
in his Jocular Tenures, p. 50. In the Plac. Cor. 39 Hen. III. it is called ** le mew 
de gyron,** or if compounded with fat, it was termed *' maupigymun,^* 

* In the Wicliffite version the following use of this verb is found, Jos. x. 21 : ** No 
man was hardi to grucche (e)>er to make pryuy noise, mutire, Vulg.) ajcnus )>e sunes of 
Israel.*' Sir John Maundevile speaks of '* the welle that Moyses made with bis hond 
in the desertes, whan the people grucched, for thei fownden no thing to drynke.** It 
it said in the Golden Legend, that " when the herte is full of grace, hym oughte not 
grutcbe by impacyence.** In the Vision of Piers P. and Chaucer's works, the word 
occurs freqnently. " Fremeo, i, murmurare, to grudge. Afurmuro, to grutche. Su^ 
eurrium dicitur murmuratio, a grutchynge.** ortus. ** To gruche, dedignari, nctir- 
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Gruntynge. Grunnihu. 
Grunton*, as Bwyne.^ Grunnio, 
Grutb, fylthe.2 lAfnus. 
GuoAW,' idem quod flowte, 
pype, stspra in F.; et giga, 

KYLW. 



GuMME. Gumma^ tjel gwwnd^ 
CATH. et c. F. et UG. in gutta* 

(GuNNE, s. F,y Petrarioj dicc. et 
COMM. mangonaUy kylw. mti* 
ruecukm^ c. f. gunnoy et u 
estjictum (magonaley p.) 



miirare, muuare, tuturrare. A gracher, nuurro,** &c. cath. ano. PalagraTe giTei 
the Terb <* I gmtche, groadge, repyne, or mnrmare againBt a thyng ; m yrommeUe, &c. 
I haue a greater thnute than I waa wonte, as sycke folkes that be gmtched of an axei. 
I groudge, as one dothe y* hath a groudgyug of the axes, ie/rilonne, and iejremie, I 
groyne, I grutche,ormarmureagaynstathyng, ie ffrongne,i€ grommelle,^* Skinnerwould 
seek a derivation from the French. '* Gruger, to grudge, repine, mutter." coto. 

> ** Grunnio, to groone, as a sowe. Grunnitui, gronynge.'' mbd. mb. cant. Ang.- 
Sax. srunnan, ^rmifitre. Horman says that '* swyne wode for loue groyneth (eubant) 
and let pasae from them a poyson called aprine." Compare orotntnob of swynet 
above. Palsgrave givea the Terb ** I grunte, as a horse dothe whan he ia Rpored, or aa 
any beest dothe whui he complayneth, ie groigne, and ie gronee, ezpressed in I grudge.*' 

3 GuRTB, M8. In all the other MSS. as likewise in the printed editiona, the word 
grut is given, which seems to be the correct reading, aa appearB alao by its pUce in 
alphabetical order. Ang.-Sax. srcot, puhie. 

** The toun dvkes on every syde, 
They wer depe, and ful wyde, 
FuU of grut, no man myghte Bwymme." R. Coer de lion, 4339. 

> VariouB etymologtes have been proposed of the word gugaw, in its ordinary sense ; 
" Crepundia, toyes or gugawes for children, as rattels, clappers,'* &c. Junius, by Higins. 
'* Babiole, a trifle, whim-wham, gugaw, or small toy for acbild to play withall." coto. 
Skinner suggests Ang.-Sax. ^eigfS, nuga, or heawsas, eimulaehraj or the French word 
JogaUf but gogue or gogailie seems more nearly to resemble it, and signifies, according to 
Roquefort, '* bagateUe, plaieanterie, Gogoyer, »e rdfouir,** &c. It would, however, 
seem that the word is here given as synonymous vrith flute, and the inquiry suggesfs 
itself whether it had originally denoted some musical instrument, and thence been used in 
a more general signification. According to Roquefort there was a vrind instrument called 
gigue, and this statement corresponds with the observation of Ferrari, that giga, Ital. may 
be derived from yiypas, a kind of flute. It is singular that, aocording to Brockett and 
Jamieson, a Jew's harp is called in N. Britain a gewgaw, but in that instance, as like- 
wise here, in the Promptorium, it seems probable that the term is used merely in re- 
ference to that with which idle disport may be taken, like trifles in childhood. 

^ ** A gunne, Jktndibalum, muruscuium, A gunner, /undibaiariue, /undibaiieta.** 
CATH. ANO. written A.D. 1483. The difficulty of ascertaining with precision the period 
of the introduction of engines from which missiles were propelled by means of gunpowder, 
arises chiefly from the circumstance, to which allusion is made by Selden, that the 
term gun, supposed by Somner to be merely a contraction of mango, or mangona, may 
have been used to denote some engine of war, long before the appUcation of gunpowder 
to such purpose. Mr. Douce observes that the earliest mention of " gonnes " ii 
found in the Romance of Kyng Alisaunder, line 3S68 ; but in his note on that passage 
he says that it must not be ooncluded that they were used with powder, aa originaliy 
they might have been engines of the catapult kind. Weber, Metr. Rom. iu. 306. The 
same remark appUes to Uie account of the siege sustained by Kynge Aragus, who 
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GuNNAREy or he ^ swagythe a 
gunne. Petrariu$f mangonaUus. 



GuRNARD, fysshe. Gfumarduif 
gallus fnarinutt comm. 



-" ordejned hym ftil well 



With gonnefl, and grete ftones ronnde 

Were throwen downe to the gronnde." Syr Trjimonra, 955. 

In the ATOwynge of Kyng Arther, a **gnnne'* la mentioned, the effect of which ii 
oompared to lightning, bnt it is still doubtftil whether the term shonld be nnderstood 
to imply a projectile impelled bj anj ignited subatance, or merelj filled therewith. 

'* There came fliand a gnnne, 
And lemet aa the ieujn." St. 65, edit. by Mr. Robton. 

It seema Tery probable that the miasile here intended was a tube filled with Greek fire, 
otfeu ffoiant. In sereral MSS. of the Practica of John Ardeme, a surgeon of emi- 
nence /. Edw. III. instructions are found for compounding ^^-/ewes Gregaie*' aod 
**/ew§evoUmts : " the latter being a liquid miztnre, described as of an oily nature, with 
which a pipe being filled, and ignited by a match, would fly in any direction. A figure 
is given in the maigin. He prooeeds to describe **/ewe volant" of another kind. 
" Pemexj. /i de eoy/re v\f, de ekarbonee de eauXf (i. weloghe.) (;'. /i'., de ealpetre, t^. li. 
ei lee /etez bien et eoteiment moudre eur un piere de marbre, puie bultez le poudre 
parmp vn eotille couerehirf. Ceet poudre tfouit d gettere peiottee de/er, ou de piom, ou 
itareune, oue m inetrument qe Pem appeiie gonne." See Sloane MSS. 335, 795. A 
detttled account of passages in andent documeots or chronicles which throw light on 
this obscure subject has been given by Sir S. Meyrick, in his Crit. Enquiry, and a paper 
on the history of hand fire-arms, Archsol. zzii. ; and likewise by Mr. Archibald, in 
his description of ancient artiilery disooYered on the coast of Lancashire, Archsol. 
zxYiii. It may here suffice to state that g^npowder was known in Westem Europe 
about the middle of the Xlllth cent. ; and that the earliest recorded instance of its use 
inwar, in this country, appears to haTC been in the first ezpedition of Edw. III. against 
the Scots, in 1327, when artillery, termed by Barbour " crakys of wer," was employed. 
See Jamieson. There can be no donbt that Chaucer uses the term *' gonne," to signify 
«n engine charged with gunpowder ; as in the foUowing oomparison : 

'* Swift as a pellet out of a gonne, 
When fire is in the pouder ronne.'* House of Fame, B. iil. 

The Honsehold of Edw. III. as appears by the ordinances which commence 1344, printed 
by the Ant. Soc, comprised " Ingyners Ivij. Artellers yj. Gonners yj.* ' Their daily pay in 
time of war was 6d. The invention of hand fire-arms is assigned by Sir S. Meyrick, on 
the authority of BiUius, to the Lucquese, in 1430 ; (Archcol. zzii. 60) yet a prior use 
of some weapons of the sort seems to be indicated. In an luTentory of the arms and 
effects of Sir Simon Burley, taken apparently after his ezecution, 1388, and now in the 
possession of Sir Thomas PhiUipps, among **petitee ehoeee h Baynard Castell," is 
named **J. petit gonne de /eer.'* In the Pell Records, 1 Hen. IV. 1400, payments 
appear for " quareU gunnes," at 7t* each ; for saltpetre, sulphur, and wadding ; and the 
contemporary eridence of Monstrelet shews that " baetone k/eu " were among the arma 
of the EngU^ sent to the relief of the siege of Orleans, in 1 498. Hand* guns are named 
among pnrchases for the defence of Holy Island, 1446 ; and were nsed at the siege of 
Caistor, in Norfolk, about 1459. Paston Lett. iv. 316. In the Tersion of Vegedus at- 
tribnted to Trerisa, and completed 1408, in the acoount of miUtary engines, aUusion is 
made to "grete gonnes that shete now a daies stones of so grete peyse that no walle 
may with-stonde them ; as bathe be wele shewede bothe in the Northe cuntre, and eka 
in the werres of Wales.*' B. iv. c. 92, Roy. MS. 18 A. XII. 
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G u TTE, or tharme. Vucusy nmen. 
GuTTON*. Exentero. 

Haburyone, or hawberk (habu- 
rion, K. p. haburgyn, s. habu- 
riune, HARL. MS. 8S74.)^ Zo- 
rica. 



Hachet, or hakchyp. Securi" 

Cula^ CATH. 

Haddok, fysche. Moriuij kylw. 
Hagas, puddynge (hakkys, pud- 

dyngys, s. hageys, h.)* Tu-^ 

cetumy UG. in tundo. 
Haye, net to catche conys wythe 



^ 1 The term habergeon appean properly to be a diminutiYe of hawberk, although here 
giTen as By^nonjmoua. Wace, in his Roman de Rou, written abont 1160, describes the 
Conqueror as armed, at the battle of Hastings, with a '* boen haubert ; " bnt Odo, his 
half-brother, Biahop of Bayeux, who could not decorously assume the complete military 
equipment, and rode with a staff merely to stimulate the combatants, proyided himself 
with this partial defence. 

*' Un haubergeon avoit veetu, 
DewrwM ehemUe blanche.'* T. ii. 2S0, edit. by Plnquet. 

The precept of Randolph III., Earl of Chester, to his barons, about the doae of tke 
Xlllth cent. requires that their knights and free tenants should have " lorieae, et haU' 
bergellat *' and the ordinance of Hen. III. 125S, ** auper Juratie ad arma,** directs 
that every man, according to the rate of his land and chattels, should arm himself 
either with the lorica, the habergetum, called also in this document haubereue, or the 
Derjiunctum, Tbe stet. of Winchester, 13 Edw. I. 1285, makes the same distinction 
between the hauberg\ haubergeon, tLnd parpoint, to be used by the three classea re- 
Bpectively, according to their assessment. Stat. of Realm, i. 97. From these authorities 
it is evident that the habergeon was a defence of an inferior description to the hawberk ; 
and when the introduction of plate armour in the reign of Edw. III. had supplied more 
convenient and effectual defences for the legs and tbighsj the long skirt of the hawberk 
became saperfluous ; from that period the habergeon alone seems to have been worn. 
This, in its turn, being superseded by the cuirass, was reduced to the mere apron of 
mail ; but at the time when tbe Promptorium was compiled, the expensiTC nature of 
plate armour caused its use to be restricted, and combatants of the lower clasaes were 
content to arm themseWes with the brigandine, or the habergeon. The valne of three 
'* hauburiounes,*' in 1374, was 13 marks : See Inyent. of Edw. de Appelby, Sloane Cart. 
xjczi. S. Milan was celebrated for the manufacture of this defence : in a document dated 
33 Hen. Y I. relaling to armour delivered out of the Tower, are mentioned ** haberg^ons, 
some of Meleyn, and some of Westewale,'' that is, probably, Westphalia, or the Wes- 
terwald, where the iron-works of Solingen have long been in repute. ArcbBol. xvi. 125. 
In the Inventory of Sir John Fastolfe^s armoury, 1459, are likewise found '* iij. har- 
buryones of TMilayne.*' Archseol. xxi. 271. In the Wicliffite version Goliath is said 
to have had ** a brasun basynet on his heed, and he was cloHd wi> an haburion hokid 
(e]>er mailid, loricd equamatd,** Vnlg.) ** He shal clo|>e ri^tfulnesse for an haburioun 
(pro thorace, Vulg.) and he shal take certeyn doom for a basynet.** Sapiens, v. 15. 
** Bilix, lorica que conttxitur duobus liciis aecumulatit, a hawbergion ; ita trilix, 
Pancerium eet iorica, an haberyon." ortus. ** An haberion, lorica; hee trilex eat 
lorica ex tribut (/tcttt) eo^feeta,** catr. ano. ** Haulbergyn of mayle, aulbergouy 
haulberion.** palso. See Ducange, v. Halaberga; and Jamieson, v. Awbyrchowue. 

* This dish, now coosidered as alxnost exclusively a Northem delicacy, seems to have 
been anciently in more general esteem. A curious metrical recipe is found in the LUfer 
Cure eocorum, Sloane MS. 19B6, f. 103. ** Omasue, i. tripa vel ventriculue qui con- 
tinet alia vieceraf a trype, or a podynge, or a wesaunt, or hagges. 2\ieetum, hagas ; 
tueeteriu9f hagas maker." obtus. ^* Haggas, a podyng, caliette de moutonS palso. 
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(liay net, p. hanet, w.)^ CassiSf 

c. F. 
Hayyn' for conyys. CassiOf c. f. 

in cassis. 
Hayl. Grando, 
Haylyn'. Grandinai. 
Hayryf, herbe (harryyf, s.)2 



Rubea, {sic) vel rubia nUnor, 
et major cUcitur madyr. 

Hayyr, or hayre.3 Cilicium. 

Hayht, harry.4 

Hakeney, horse. Bajulus^ equi- 
ferus. 

Hakkyn*. Sectulo. 



" Goffue, a 8heep*8 pannch, and thence, a haggas made of good herbs, choptlard, spices, 
eggs, and cheese.*' coto. '^ lyteetum, a meate made with chopped fleshe, lyke to a gygot, 
or alowe." blyot. See Jamieson, and Dr. Hanter^s Culina/amulatrix Medicina, 

1 Forby ezplains hay-net aa signifying in Norfolk *' a hedge net, a long low net, to 
prevent hares or rabbits from escaping to covert, in or throagh hedges." See also 
Moore. In a lease dated 1573, in the manor of Hawsted, Saffolk, the landlord resenres 
the right of " hawking, haying," &c. that is, rabbit-netting. Cullum'8 Haw8ted,p. 198. 
** Haye, a net for connes, bourcettet h chaseer,** palsg. *' Tendere plagae, to pytche 
hayes, or nettes. Caues, nets which may be called haies.*' eltot. " Tbiles, toils, or 
a hay to inclose or intangle wiid beasts in. Pan, a toyle or hay wherewith wild beasts are 
canght.'' COTO. The word is doubtless derived from Aog.-Saz. heefg, or hese, septum. In 
the edition of the Ortus in Mr. Wiibraham*s library, c/aiimra is rendered ** a closse, or 
a heye.** Haye occnrs elsewhere in the sense of an enclosure ; thus in the gloss on the 
** liber voeatus equue,** called in the Promptorium ** Dietiffius,^* written by John de 
6arlandi&, occurs *' Cimiterium, chyrche-haye." Harl. MS. 1002. In the Golden 
Legend it is said, " he had — foule way thorugh hayes and hedges, woodes, stones, hylles 
and valeys.** f. 68, b. 

- *' Harife, rubium minor, herba eet,** cath. ano. The Galium aparine is called in 
the North, according to Ray, '* Hariff and catchweed, goose-grease ; *' according to 
Parkinson it was reckoned by the old botanists as a kind of madder ; but he does not 
give the name hayryf, which is probably derived from the asperity of its stalks. In 
some places it is called hairongh. Palsgraye gives '* haylife, an herbe.*' 

s ** Cilicium, velamen factum depilis caprarum, Anglici a heere.** ortus. *' An 
haire, eiiicium,*' cath. ano. ** Hayre for parfite men, hayre,** palsg. 

** Hastily )>ei hent hem on hei^resse ful rowe, 
Next here bare bodi, and bare fot J>ei went.*' 

Will. and Werw. p. 172. 

In the ▼ersion of Vegecins is a description of the military engine called the ** snayle or 
wdke {testudo), a frame of goode tymber, sbaped sqnare, keuerede and hillede alle 
a-bonte wythe rawe hides, or with feltes, andheyres, for drede of brynnyng.'* Roy. MS. 
18 A. XII. f. 105. Among the trades, in the order of the pageants of the PLay of 
Corpus Christi, at York, 1415, ** hayresters** are mentioned. Drake, App. In the 
Golden Legend the term hayre is of frequent occurrence, signifyingagarment of morti- 
ficstion. St. Thomas clothed himself with an ** hard heyre, fuU of knottes, whiche 
was his sherte, and his breche was of the same.*' And again, during grievous pestilence, 
'* they couered the crosse and the auters with blyssed hayres; and thos we sholde take 
on Ts clothynge of penaunce.** In medieval Latin a shaggy garment waa termed Aaira, 
according to Ducange. Ang.-Saz. bBra, cilicium, 
4 Chaucer describes a cart that had stuck in a deep way, 

** The carter smote, and cryde as he were wode, 
Heit Scot ! Heit Brok ! what, spare ye for the nones ? " Frere*8 Tale. 

In the Eastern counties, according to Forby and Moore, the ejaculation Hait-wo ! or 
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Hakkyngb, or hewynge. SecHo, 
Hake, fysche. Squilkh glossd 

MerariL 
Hale, or tente.' PapiUoy scenay 

CATH. et c. F. 
Hale, or cyrcle a-bowte }ie mone. 

Hahy c. F. 
Halle. Aula^ atriunu 
Half, or halfiindele. DimidiuSf 

semis. 



Half a buscheU or eytendele (half 
or a bowndel, boshel, or ethyn- 
del, s. or tynt, h. p.)^ Saiuvh 
CATH. UG. V. m S. 

H ALF a ferthynge.' CaJcuSy c. f. 
et variatur q. ctim cu (q. vel 
qu, 8.) 

Haly, or be-hatyd.^ JSxosuSy 
c. F. 

Halyday (halliday, k.) JFesH' 



Height 1 U now used only to tura a cart-hone to the left ; and Ree I is giTen by the 
latter es a command which canses a moTcment to the right. Bp. Kennett giTea " to 
hite np and down, to mn idly abont, North ; Hiting, gadding abroad. Sax. ytins, 
peregre. In Yorkshire for Gei oo, the carters aay Hite and re^. Height nor ree, 
neither go nor drive, spoken of a wilfol person.'* Lanad. MS. 1033. See Yorkah. Dial. 
p. 58. Hatht is not fonnd in any other MS. of the Promptoriam. Harry appean to 
oe the imperatiTe mood of the word harttn', which oocors Babaeqnentljr ; or poesiblj 
the oat-cry, haro, haroU. Both the ^acolations aboTe giTcn occar in the Towneley 
Mystery of the death of Abel, p. 9, where Cain and hia ploogh-boy are repreaented as 
timng die ground, and the latter cries to the horses, " Harrer, MoreUe, iofarthe, hyte 1 *' 

* Among the effects of Hen. V. were " ij» tentes de bloy earde, Sfc. ovec j, poreke, 
etj. aley,'* 1433, Rot. Parl. iT. 340. In a letter to Sir JohnPaston, 7 Hen. VII. it is 
said resnecting preparations for the ezpedition into France, "y* Kyng sendythe ordy- 
naonce oayly to y* see syde, and hys tents and alys be a makynge faste ; " also that great 

groTision was made by the gentry, who were to aooompany him, *' for hors hames, tentes, 
alys, gardyayens, carts," &c. Past. Lett. t. 413. Among the reqaisites mroTided for 
the Earl of Northamberiand, in the French campaign in 1513, at the siege of Theronenne, 
are named ^' haylles, tents, and panillions." Ant. Rep. iT. 364. See also Hall*s Chron. 
13 Hen. VIII. p. 618, last edit. '* Hale in a felde for men, trrf, Hall, a long tent in 
a felde, tente.** Elyot giTCs '* eeena^ a pauyllion, or haale." The hangings of a 
chamber, as it has been obserTcd in the note on the word dorcerb, were termed hallings, 
in Latin Aafo, ala, or ouUm. ** An hallynge, auleum, anabairum." cath. ano. 

> Compare btjttndblb, and ttntb. Ray, Bp. Kennett, in his Gloss. Coll. Lansd. 
MS. 1033, and Grose mention another name for the same measare, in asein the North, 
namely, " fmndele, a measare of two pecks.*' As it is called eyjtyndele, becaose it is 
the eighth part of a coom, so also fnrandel, or frandele, a cormption of fvrthindele, as 
being the fonrth part of a boshel. Ang.-Saz. feoriSan, quartue, See Cowel's Interpr. 
V. I\trundeUu8. The term " eytendele ** occars in the Hist. Eliensis, where it is re- 
oorded of Will. de Longchamp, Bp. of Ely, who died 1197, " ordmamt ut im die omit- 
verearii eui dentur pauperibue ziij. eytendeles de/rumento." Angl. Sacra, i. 633. 

* ** Halfe a fiu-dynge, ealeue, ealcuiue, minutum.'* cath. ano. See the notes on 
the word cu. Sherwood, in his Eng. French Dict. 1633, giTcs *' a cae, la fuoiiii d^um 
/ardin, motuei eeulement dee eeeoliere d^Oj^fbrd.** There is a proTerbial saying of 
contempt, " I woold kick him for half a farthing ;" bat the cae seems to hsTe been as 
imaginary as the bodle, of like supposed Tslue, and in the North fiunUiarly mentioned 
as if it r«dly ezisted. See Brockett, and the other North-country Glossarists. 

-• Halo, halah, or healo, signifies in the Northem counties bashfol, backward, or 
fearful. SeeBrockett,CraTen,andHallam8hireDialects. "^(m/eiMr,shameful],bashfall, 
helo, modest," &c. cotg. Jamieson gifcs heily in the sense of proud, Ang—Saz. 
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ffUaSf vel die» fe9iivaU$yfesialef 
c. vferia^ 

Halyn', or drawyn*. Traho. 

Halynge, or drawynge. Tractus. 

Halywater. Aqua benedicta. 

Halywater berere. AquabafU' 
lu8. 

Haly water spryngelle, or 
strencle (haliwatyr styk, k. h.)^ 
Aspersorium^ isopus, medidpro^ 
ductd; isopusy medid correptdj 
Anglici ysope, herbe: unde 



versusj Isopus est herha^ Isopo 

spargitur unda» 
Halyvby, or bote a-jen sekenesse» 

as treacle or o]>er lyke (haliwey, 

K.)^ Antidotumy cath. saiu' 

tiferwn» 
Halkb, or hyme.' Angulusy kt' 

tibulum, 
Halm, or stobyl (stopyll, p.)^ 

Stipula* 
Halow, schypmannys crye.^ Ce' 

leumay c. f. 



healic, exeeUuif and the yerb to heally, to abandon, or forsake, which aeems to approach 
towards the sig^ification of the word given abore, be-hatyd. 

^ See 8TRXNKTL, hereaftcr. '^ Halywater sprincle» uetpiilonf oipergoyrJ* palso. 

s In La^amon, Arthnr saya that he wonld go into Avalon, to Argante the fair, 

" for heo scnlde mid haleweie 
helen his wnnden." Vol. ii. p. 546, Madden*B edit. 

Compare the oorresponding paasage, toI. iii. p. 144, where it is said that she shonld 
mal(e him all whole with " haleweije drenchen.*' ** Baleamu» ett arbar, Gail. baumere t 
beltamum gummi estpredieli arboris, GalL baumef Ang. haliwey." SloaneMS. 5, f. 3. 
" BalaamMm, ^e, haliwhej.*' Amnd. MS. 42, f. 93. See trkacls hereafter. 

* This word seems to be taken from Ang.-Saz. heal, anffuht», or, as Tyrwhitt pro- 
poses, from hylca, einu». It is nsed repeatedly by Chancer. 

** As yonge derkys, that ben likerona 
To reden artes that ben cnrionsy 
Seken in every halke and every heme 
Particnlar sciences for to leme." Frankel. Tale, ▼. 11,433. 

< Bp. Kennett has the following note, Lansd. MS. 1033. " Hanlm, straw left in an 
esh, or gratten ; stnbble, thatch. Saz. hKlme, eubnu», ealamu» ; Isl. halmnr, palea." 
Ray gives ** hanlm or helm, stnlible gathered after the com is inned." 

s ** Ceieuma eet eiamor nautieue, vei eantut, vel henylaw romylawe (ut hene and 
howe, rombylow,'* edit. 1518.) ortttb. In the MS. of the Medolla in the Editor*s 
possession, " henalow, rammyiow." See Ritson's Dissert. on Anc. Songs, p. U. 

" They rowede hard, and snngge ther too, 
Withhenelow and mmbeloo." Rich. C. de Lion, S5S1. 

** Yonr mariners shall synge arowe, 

Hey how and mmbylowe.** Sqnyre of lowe degree. 

It oocnrs likewise in Skelton*s Bowge of Conrt ; Cocke Lorelle's bote, &c. This 
cry appears not to have been ezclnsively nantical, for it fbrms the burden of a ballad 
onthe Batde of Bannocksbnm, 1314, the altemate stanzas of which, as given in Cazton's 
Chron. terminate thns, ** with henelogh— with rombilogh ; '' or, as in Fabyan, " with 
hene a lowe — with mmbylow.** ' * A eor et il ery, by might and maine, with beane and hoe." 
coto. Henoe seems to be deriTed the snmame of Stephen Rnmmelowe, Constable of 
Nottingham Castle, 45 Edw. III. mentioned in Issne Rollof Ezch. 1369. Compare 
CRTB of schypmen, that ys clepfd hane howe. 
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H ALO WY N*, or cryyn as schypmen 

(halowen with cry, p.) Celeumo. 
Halpeny, or halfpeny. Obolus, 

stips, 
Halpbny worthe, or hal(f)peny 

worthe (halpworthe, k.) 06o- 

litca^ ohlata (oboleitast p.) 
Hals, or halce, throte (hols, s.) 

Guttur, 
Hals, or nekke.^ Collumy am- 

plexatorium, 
Halsyn', or ben halsyd. Am' 

plectoVf amplexovy cath. 
Halsynge, or dallynge. ^m- 

plexus. 
Halte, or crokyd.2 Claudus. 
Haltyn'. Claudico. 
Haltare. Claudicatory dau' 

dicarius, cath. claudicaria. 



Haltynge. ClauduMcio. 
Halwar of holy placys (halowar, 

H. p.) Consecratory dedicator, 
Halware of holydayes. CeU^ 

bratory celebratrix. 
Halwyn' holydayys. Festufaf 

festo, CATH. {celebroy p.) 
Halwyn* holy placys, or holy in- 

strumenty 8. Con^tfcro {dedico^ p.) 
Halwyngb of holy placys. Con^ 

secracioy dedicacio. 
Halwynge of holydayes. Cele- 

bracio. 
Halvundel (halfundel, k. han- 

dele, s. haluedell, p.)^ Dimi- 

dium^ medietas (medium^ P.) 
Hame, thyn skynne of an eye, or 

o]»er lyke (skyiHie of an hay, s.)^ 

Membranuku 



1 The noun halse, the neck, and the verb to halse, to embrace, are uaed by most of 
the early writers. See R. Brunne, Chaucer, the Vision of P. Ploughman, &c. Ang.- 
Sax. halB, eollum, '* Amplextay a clyppynge, or a halsynge.*' ortus. " An halsynge, 
ampltttUM ; to halse, amptexare, An hailsynge, salutacio ; to hailse, talutare,*' cath. 
ANG. ** Halsyng, aecoUie. I take one in myn armes, I halse him, VembrasMe, Halae 
me aboute the necke, my sonne, and thou shalte haue a fygge, accollez moy^ &c. I 
haylse or greete, t> talue.** palso. The verb to hailse occurs in this sense of 
saluting in the Vision of P. Ploughman, 4816, 4918. See Jamieson. 

s Compare croktd, or crypylle, or lame, above. '* Halte, cadas, elaudus, To 
halte, claudieare, varicare. An halter, elaudicariu» ; duptiearius, qui ex utrdqueparte 
elaudieat.** cath. ang. Instances of the nse of the word "crokyd '* in the sense of 
lame may be found in Syr Gowghter, line 673 ; Sir Tryamoure, line 238. So likewise 
in the Wicliffite version ** ctaudum " is rendered " crokid,** Matt xriii. 8. 

> In the version of Vegecius, Roy. MS. 18 A. XII. it is said that ** halfendele the 
proiites (dimidia part) of the knyghtea sowde shulde be kept ynder the principalle 
baner.'* B. ii. c. 19. In a petition from the Commons, 1442, it is said respecting the 
appropriation of a penalty, that ** the halvyndele " should belong to the King, and the 
other moiety to the party suing the offender. Rot. Parl. y. 54. See also Awntyrs of 
Arthure, 6S5 *, edit. by Mr. Robson ; Emare, 442 ; Voiage of Sir John Maundevile, 
pp. 200, 219. Ang.-Saz. healf, dimidium, and dssl, part, 

^ In the relation of the deception practised upon Olympias by Neptanabus, disguised 
as Jupiter Ammon, it is said, 

** NeptanabuB his charme hath y-nome, 
And takith him hauma of a dragon, 
From his scholdron, to his hele adoun.** K. Alis. 385. 

The crednlous Queen haying no suspicion of deceit, the magician leaps upon her couch, 
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Hammb. Paplex. 

Hamur (hambyr, s. hamowre, 

HARL. MS. 8274.) MalUuSf 

martelluSi c. f. 
Han, or hayyn'. Haheoy pos- 

sideo. 
Han, or have abhomi(n)acydn\ 

AbhonUnorj detestor. 
HANyOrhauedysdeyne. Dedignor, 
(Han in mynde, K. haye one in 

mynde, s.) Recordor, memorory 

memini (memorOf commemoro, 

s.) 
Hande. Mantis. 
Hand barow (handbarwe, k. s. 

H.)^ Epiredium^ kylw. cath. 
Hande brede.3 Palmus. 
Handfulle. Manipulusy vokh 

pugillus. 
Handyl of an instrument, what 

80 euer hyt be. Manutentum, 



Hande maydyn*. AncUla, 
Handlyn*, or gropyn'. Palpo^ 

manutracto, 
Handsum, or esy to hond werke 

(esy to han hand werke, s. 

hansum, p.) ManuaUs, 
Hand tablys (handtabyle, s.)* 

Pugillaris, CKTH, dipticOyCATH, 

et UG. in dico, 
Hand lyme (hand wyrme, s.)^ 

Ciro, 
Hange manne. Furcillatorf 

cath. 
H angement (orhongment, harl. 

Ms. 2374.) Suspendiumj sus' 

pencio, 
Hangyn', by the selfe. Pendeo^ 

CATH. 

Hangyn' a thynge on a walle, or 
other lyke. Pendoy suspendoy 
appendo. 



and throws aside " his dragoan*8 hame.'* Ang.-Sax. hama, euiis. **Indw!fie* sloghes, 
or the homes of adders.'* mbd. mb. camt. Compare flakb, above ; where the King*s 
Coll. MS. adds the synonym hame. Eye signifies here an egg. See et, <nmm. 

1 Epir^edium is in the Ortus explained to be "a whele barowe, or a rounge ; ** but 
the ▼ebicle here intended is withont wheels, and is still naed in many parts of England. 
Tusser includes both hand-barrow and wheel-barrow among the husbandly fumiture, aa 
detailed in September'8 husbandry . Among the quaint riddles entitled * ' the Demaundes 
Joyons," W. de Worde, 1511, is this ** Demaunde. Whan antecryst is come in to this 
worlde, what thynge shall be hardest to hym to knowe ? R. A hande-barowe, for of that 
he shall not knowe whiche ende shall goo before." " Handebarowe, eiui^e.** palbo. 

* The snbstantive bredb of measure has occnrred already. Ang.-Sax. brsed, /d/i- 
tudo. Compare wttd, large ynbrede. *' Brede or squarenesse, croieureJ'* palbo. 

3 '* Pinaxj a hand table.** med. ms. cant. Pugillaris is explained in the Ortus to 
be " tabula manualis. Pinax, t. pugillaris, ephimeris, tabula manualis ex pind faeta?^ 
Tablets, according to the present term, were formerly called a pair of tables, being 
formed like a diptych of two folding leayes ; by the lUglemens sur les arta de PariSy 
t. Louis IX. IS54, it appears that they were usually of wood. It is there enjoined that 
*' eeus quifont tablesh escrire'* shall not make them of mixed materials, that is, tables 
<* de quoi li un fuellet soit de buis^ et li aulre de fanne ; ni mettre avec buis autre 
maniire defust, qui ne soit plus chier que huis, feet h savoirf cadre benus, brisil, et 
eipr^s.'* Documens Inidits, ed. Depping, p. 173. ** Payre of writyng tables, tablettes,** 

PAL80. 

4 ** Hande worme, ctron." palso. Nicot explains it to be a little worm " engsndri 
d^humeur acre et aduste en diusrs sndroits de la personne, mais plus eommuniment Ss 
mains,quirongeetfaitdemangsrouii€ste(meris: ereredo, aearust'* 8sc, SeeCotgHTe. 

CAMD. 80C, 2 G 
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Hangyn', or don' the offyce of an 
hangmann. Furcilloy ttupendo^ 

CATH. 

Hangynge. StupenciO' 
Hangynoe of an halle. Auleum, 
Hangynge of a chyrcbe. Pe" 

tcunuu 
Hangynge of an halle, or tente. 

Velariumy UG. v. m A. 
Hanypere (hamper, k.)^ Co- 

nistrumf cartallusy cath. 
Hansale.^ Strena^ cath. 
Happe. Fortunay eventue^ caeust 

omenf c. f. 
Happe of good spede. Eufor' 

tuniumy cath. 



Happe of hadde spede (happy or 

hare sped, p.) Disfortuniunu 
Happy. Fortunattu. 
Happy, in goodnesse. FeUxy 

proeper^ fauetusy c. f. et cath. 
Happyly (haply, harl. ms. 

2274.) FortejforeanyfortuitUf 

fortassisy fortasse* 
Happyn*, orhetydyn'. Coniingity 

CATH. evenit* 
Happe weel (happyn wel, k.) 

Prosperoryfortunoy eufortuno. 
Happyn, or hetydyn' amysse, 

Disfortunoy infortuno, 
(Happyn, or whappyn' yn clo])ys, 

infira m lappyn.)* 



^ " Cophinus, hamper." Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. " Calattts, a basket, or a hamper, 
or a panyer." ortus. Cartallus ii explained in tbe Catholicon to be tfae same as 
Jiseella. Compare ptschellb, aboTe. *' Hamper, pamsr, dosiery escrayn" palsg. 
" Banne, benne, a maund, hamper, flasket, or great banket. Calathe, a baaket, pannier, 
or hamper of osiers." cotg. The term has been snpposed to be a conmption of hand- 
panier, Dnt, as Dncange obsenres, v, Hanaperium, it seems to hsTe denoted a large Tessel, 
or place for storing up goblets, hanapi, Ang.*Sax. huBppa, ealix. The hanaper office in 
the Court of Chancer y derives its name from the hanaperium, a large basket wherein writs 
were deposited. Among places of deposit, in which instmments were stored away in the 
Exchequer Treasury, are named " hanaperia de virgis — of twyggys.*' Sir F. PalgraTe 
has giTen a representation of one, date 3 Rich. II. 1380. Kalend. of Exch. i. pl. ij. 
See also payments to the keeper *' hanaperii eancellar* pro hanaperio iigneo emp* pro 
iit. pat. imponendis; " and for the horse thatcarried it. Lib. Gard. 28 Edw. I. p. 359. 

* " Arrabo, i. vadimonium, an hansall ; et proprie dieitur bona arra. Pars arrabo 
venit preeii, dum res bona venit, i. venduntur. Strena est bona sors, ^n^/tcehansell.** 
ORTUB. ** A hanselle, arabo, etrena ; to hanselle, strenare, arrare. Erls, arabo, arra, 
8fc. ubi hanselle. To yife erJsi arrare.*' cath. ano. ** Hansell, estrayne. I bansell 
one, I gyue him money in a mornyng for suche wares as he Bellethi ieettrene,** palso. 
*' Bstreini, handselled, that hath the handsell or first uae of.** coto. Ang.-Sax. hand- 
selen, maneipatio. It implies generally a delivery in hand, an earnest, the first use of 
a possession ; and likewise a reward or bribe, as in Vis. of P. Ploughman, 31S8 ; and 
the Poem on the deposition of Rich. II. edit. by Mr. Wright, p. 30. Sir F. Madden 
explaios " honde-selle " to mean a gift conferred at a particular season. Gawayn and 
the Grene Knyjt, 66. " Hansell, or a newe yeares gifte, strena.^* hulobt. 

> Forby giTCS the Terb to hap, to wrap up, happing, a coTcring, and hap-harlot, a 
coarse ooTcrlit. Ang.-Sax. hnpian, cumuiare. The last word is used by Harrison, in 
a passage which has been dted aboTC, in tbenote on dagotswbtnb. See also Huloet, 
Barefs Alvearie, and Skinner. The Terb occurs in King Edward and the Shepherd. 

** The schepberd keppid his staf ful warme, 

And happid it euer undur his harme.*' Hartshome^s Metr. Talea, 71 . 

John Paston writes as follows : " I pray yow ye woll send me hedir ij. elne of worsted 
for dobletts, to happe me thys colde wynter.*' Past. Lett. i?. 91. 
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(Happtnge, or hylljrnge, infra m 

WAPPYNGE.) 

Hararows, or sterne (haraiowus, 

K. haraiows, s. haraious, h. p.)' 

Austerus, rigidus» 
Haras of horse.^ Equicium. 
Harde yn knowynge, or wark- 

ynge. Dificilii. 
Harde 3rn towchynge, or felythe 

(gicy felynge, s.) Durus. 
Hardy. Audojp, 
Hardyly. Audacter. 
Hardyn', or growyn' harde. 

Dureoy induresco, 
Hardyn', or make harde* Induro. 
Hardynessb. Audacia. 



Hardenesse of knowy(n)ge, or 
dede doynge (hardynes of know- 
ynge of dede, or other thynge, 
p.) DifficuUas. 

Hardnes in towchynge. Duricies. 

Harde demare, or domys mann 
wythe-owte mercy (harde, with- 
oute mercy, p.) Severusy c. f. 

Harde sett (or ohstjnaat, p.) yn 
wyckydnesse, ]>at neuer wylle 
chawnge. ObstinahUy pertincuc. 

Hare, beeste. Lepus. 

Haryyn*, or drawyii'.* Trahicioy 
pertraho fprotrahoy s. traho^ 
traido, p.) 

Harlotte.^ Scurrus. 



1 **Atrox, cmelle or haiyous. Immanis, haraious, gretef cmelle, or dredefuUe.** 
MKD. MS. CANT. *' Harageiis or gret." £ditor*8 MS. Compare the verb ha&ttn*. 

s *• Bqmrieia, a harasae of horse." mbd. ms. cant. ** An haras of horse, eguarieia, 
equieivm.** cath. ako. See DucaDge, v, Haraeium. '* Harat, a race ; horaes and 
mares kept onlj for breed.'* coto. In the Hber vocatus /emina, MS. CoU. Trin. 
Cant. B. 14, 39, nnder thetitle of assembliea of beasts, it is said, *' Harax dit homme des 
poleynez, Haras sey)» man of coltys.'* In the Coventrj Mystery of the Nativity, a 
eilizen of Bethlehem directs Joseph and Mary in these words : 

" jondyr is an hous of haras that stant be the way, 
Amonge the bestys herboryd may je be.** p. 147. 

' To harry or harr, to drag by force, is a Terb frequently used by the early writers, 
and stiU used in the North. Hampole says in the Prick of Conscienoe, 

** And deuylles saUe harre hym yp evene 
In the ayre als he sulde stegh to henene.*' Harl. MS. 6933, f. 62. 

See Towneley Myst. p. S47. Fabyan says, in his relation of the murder of Bp. Sta- 
pylton, 13S5, " the corps of y* sayde bysshop, with hys ij. senrauntes, were haryed to 
Thamys syde, where the sayd bysshop had begonne to edyfye a toure,*' &c. Psrt. Tii. 
The following passage occurs in Grolding's Tersion of Beza's book of Christian ques- 
tions, 1579 ; '* Whereas the same (the wiU) ought to be ruled by reason, as by a wagon- 
guider ; yet, notwithstanding, faow often doth it harie him headlong awaye ? '* Pals- 
grsTe giTcs the verb, '* I harye, or mysse entreate, or hale one, ie harie, Why do tou 
harye the poore fellowe on this facyon ? I harry, or carry by force, t e trayne, and ie 
hereelle, He haryeth hym aboute, as if he were a traytonr.** Ang.-Saz. hei^ian, 
vastare. Forby gives harriage, signifying confiision. 

4 This term did not originaUy denote a dissolute woman, but a low fellow, a buffoon, 
a Tarlet. See Sir Cleges, line 349 ; Ywaine and Gawin, line 3404 ; Chaucer, and the 
Vis. of P. Ploughman. Foz speaks of a company of sectari&ns who were named harlots, 
in the reign of Hen. III. Acts and Mon. i. 305 ; Lambarde's Peramb. of Kent, 178. 
" Oerro, a tryfelour, or a harlott.'* msd. ms. cant. *' An harlott, balator, ruatieut, 
gerro, mima,joeulator,pamtom9ma, paratitaster, histrix, nugator, seumUus, mandueus. 
An harlottry, ieeaeitas, inurbanitas, &c. To do harlottry, seurrari,*^ cath. anq. 
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Harme. Dampnumy detrimen' 

tum^ dispendium, 
Harmles. Indempnis, 
Harmyd. Dampnificatus, 
Harmyn'. Dampnifico. 
Harneys, or rayment. Para- 

mentum, 
Harneys, wepyne. Armajplur, 
Harneys, or hustylment (instru- 

mentys longynge to howsolde, 

K.) Utensile, 
Harneys forhors. Falereyplur, 
Harneysyn', or a-rajnrfi' wythe 

hameys and wepyne (hameyByn 

or armyn, p.) Armo. 
Harpe. Cithara^ lira. 
Harpyn*. Cithariso, 
Harp stryngys. Fidisy c. f. 
Harpowre. Citharistay citka' 

reda^ liricenfjidiceny dico. 



Harske, or haske, as sundry 
frutys (hars, or harske, p.)' 
Stiptieus^ poriticus, 

Harowb (harwe, k.) Erptcoj 
CATH. et kylw. traha^ c, f. et 
BRIT. ; et traho (sic) AngUce a 
slede. 

Harwyn*. Erpicoy cath. 

Hasarde, pbty. Aleatura, 

Hasarde (sic, s. p.) or hasar- 
dowre. Aleator, UG. v. aleOj 

CATH. 

Hassok.^ Ulphus, 

Haaste. Eestinencia,fistinacio, 

Haste, yn sodente (hayste, or so- 

dayne, s.)^ Impetus, 
Hasty. Festinusj impetuosuSf 

preceps, 
Hastybrre, come (hastybyr, s.)* 

Trimensis, c, v. 



1 The Campanula traehelium, LiDn. is called by Parkinson tbroat-wort or baske- 
wort. Skinner gives Hask-wort, jyachelium,forte a sapore auitero. Compare Dan. 
Sw. and Dutch, harski rank, or msty. Haskard. coarse or unpoliahed, appears to be 
bence derived. Horman says that '* Homer declarying a very folysabe, and an baskard 
felowe (iffnavum) under the person of Thersyte, saytb tbat be was streyte in tbe sbul- 
ders, and copheeded lyke a gygge.*' Harsh is sometimes written barrisb ; tbus Dr. 
Tumer, in bis Herbal, 1562, says that *' dates, if they be eaten, tbey ar good for tbe 
harrisbenes, or roughnes of the throte ; " and of plums, *' they that ar liUe ones, and 
barde, and barrish tarte, ar sterk nougbts.'' " Sorbum, an barrysbe peare.'* kltot. 

^ " Ulphue, bassok." mbd. Forby states tbat, in Norfolk,coarsegrass, whichgrows 
in rank tufts on boggy ground, is termed bassock. In the fbundation cbarter of Saw- 
trey Abbey, A.D. 1 147» Simon, Earl of Nortbampton grants certain landa adjotning 
Whittlesea mere, the boundaries being minutely described : in one plaoe tbe limit is 
defined to be " indirecte per tranevertum marisei, usque ad tercium hatsocum a Jirmd 
terrd inter mariscum et Higgeneiam.** The cartulary of Ramsey supplies a repefcitioB 
of this statement, contained in the attestation of Alex. Maufe regarding tbe duputed 
limits of the donation made by the Earl, bis lord ; in this document the Latinised word 
kassocus twice occurs. ** Pastoret vero nostri tuper esterioret hattoeos vertus Waltam 
interpratum et marltcum debent ttare, et animalia tua utqueadpedet tuot venhreper» 
mittere.** Mon. Angl. orig. ed. t. i. pp. 850, 85S, 853. Ducange, not being aoqnainted 
with tbe locality, interprets tbe word as denoting the kind of stohe called tufia. In an 
account relating to tbe castle of Guysnes, in 1465, among the miscell. records of tbe 
Queen's Rememb. a statement appears as to tbe clearing away of ** cirparum ae aruH' 
dinumf segges, soddet et hassokes," wbich grew to the obstmction of a oertain mill* 
course. T^e word is still nsed in N. Britain. See Jamieaon. 

* Haste, yn sodence, mb. Compare sodbtntb, bereafter. 

« PoLBBRB is giTen bereafter as anotber name of a kind of barley (Ang.-Saz. bere, 
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Hastyly. FesHnanter. 
Hastyly, smertly. Impetuosey 

precipitanter, 
Hastyn*, or hyyn'. Festinoy ac- 

celero* 
Hastyn', or hyyn' yn goynge. 

Propero. 

HASTYNESSEyicim^tfOe^ HAASTB, 

eupra. 
Hastlbre, ^t rostythe mete 
(or roostare, tft/ra.)^ AeHUor, 
€uaariu$y kylw. assaria^ as- 
satrix. 



Hatte, hed hillynge. CapeUum^ 

c. F. vel eapeUusy cath. 
Hatte of strawe. Capedulumf 

uo. V. in C. 
Hatarb, or he ]wt hatythe. Ofor, 

c. F. 
Hate. Odium. 
Hatyn*. Odio. 
Hatyr, rent clothe (hatere, k. 

hatere, or hatyr, h. p.)^ Scru' 

tum^ pannuciaj c. f. 
Haterede, idem quod hate, 

(hateryd, idem quod dehate, s.) 



hordeum) termed liaBty from its being earlj, aod ooming to maturity in the tbird month 
after it ia sown. Gerarde refera the name JVimettre to the Amii-comi or Btarch-com, 
jyUieum amyleumf cultivated in Germany and the Low Conntries to make starch ; but 
according to Parkinson the grain here alluded to appears to be the naked barley, Hordeum 
vemumf which, as he observes, ** is not seene or sowne by any almost in this land,*' called 
in Germany Zeytgerste, or Titgerste, smallbarley, or " one for the present." It appears, 
however, that in Tusser^s time the early Tariety was eoltiTated in tbe Eastern coontiet. 

" Sow barley in March, in April, and May, 
The latter in sand, and the sooner in clay." March*s husbandry. 

^ The enumeration of the honaehold of Hen. II. in the Conitit. domus Regis, Liber 
niger Scacc. Hearne, i. 348, comprises '* De magnd eoguind^-koeV {oetiariue /) Aa«/«- 
lari^,*^ his three men, and the '* haetaUaiue,** The latter seems to be the same as the 
" haatator,*'* named in the ordinance for the household of Lonia XI. 1261, called in 
French haateur. See Ducange. Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Essez, among the 
household servants named in his will, 1361, as " potager, feronr, barber, ewer,** &c. 
mentions '' Will. de Barton, hastiler." Roy. Wills, p. 52. IntheX4der eiire eoeorumt 
the author thus states the intention of his treatise. 

" Fyrst to jou I wylle schawe 
bo poyntes of cure al by rawe ; 
Of potage, hastery, and bakun mete, 
Aod petecure I nylle for^ete." Sloane MS. 1986, f. 47. 

The chapter " de eibii a»»ati$j of rostyd mete,*' comprisea a singnlar dish, termed 
** hasteletes on fysshe day," consisting of figs, raisins, dates, and almonds, transfixed 
on m '* broche of irne," and roasted ; f. 86, b. Compare Forme of Cury, p. 8. Among 
the domestic ofBcers of the Earl of Northumberland, 1511, was a *' yoman cooke for 
the mouth, who doith hourely attend in the kitching at the haistry for roisting of meat." 
Ant. Rep. ir. 244. Bp. Percy states that in Shropshire the fireplace is called haister ; 
and, according to Mr. Hartshorae, an hastener, or hasteler, is a kind of screen lined 
with tin, used for reflecting the heat in roasting. See Salopia Ant. The derivation is 
evidently trom haeta. *' Haete, a spit or broach.*' coto. Compare roobtark, or 
hastelere, hereaflter. 
s In the curious song on the Man in the Moon, printed by Ritaon, it is said, 

*' When >e forst freseb muche chele he byd, 

>e ^oraea be> kene, ia hattren to tere>.*' Anc. Songs, p. 36. 
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Haue, supra in han. 

Havb abhominacydn', and have 

disde^rne, supra in han.) 
(Havtn in mende, k. or han in 

mynde, supra, Hecordor, fntf- 

moroy memvnu) 
Haue ynvye. Intfideo. 
Have leysere. Vaco. 
Have mercy. Mieereor. 
Have yn possessyon'. Poesideo. 
Have levyr (have leoer, k. p.)^ 

Malo. 
Have pyte, or ruthe. Compacior. 
(Haue suspeckte, k. h. p. Sus^ 

piciof cath. euspectOf cath.) 



Hawb, frate. Cinumf eomum, 

c. F. ramnum, cath. 
Hawe thorne. Hamnus, cath. 

cinus, comus. 
Ha VENE. Portusy hostium, cath. 
Havene kepare, or gouernare. 

PortunuSf c. f. 
(Hawberk, supra m habu- 

RYONE.) 

Hawke. Falco. 
Hawkynob. Falconaius. 
Hawncyn', or heynyn' (hawtyn, 

K. hawnsyn or yn heyyn, s. 

hawten, or heithyn vp, p.)' 

EsaUoy elevo, sublevo. 



When Philip AngustuB fell Into the river, in conseqaence of the breaking of the bridge 
of Giion, Marcfl^eus, a captain in the host of King Richard, according to Langtoft*8 
acconnt, derided him thus ; 

" Sir Kyng riae Tp and skip, for )h>u haa wette H hater, 
l>ou fiuhes not worl>e a lekci rise and go thi ways, 
For )»oa has wette H breke, schent is H hemays.'* R. Bronne, p. 204. 

So likewise in the Romance of Kyng Alisaunder, the word signifies garments, atttre : 
see lines 4264, 7054 ; and the Brahmins are said to Utc in austere penance, '* thinne- 
lich y-hatered," iine 5923. Ang.-Sax. hsetero, vettittu. In the Vision of P. Plough- 
man, Haukyn makes the following ezcuses for his soiled garment. 

** I hsTe but oon hool hater, quod Haukyn ; 
I am the lasse to blame, 
Though it be soiled and selde clene : 
I slepe therinne o nyghtes." line 8900. 

In line 9758, the word ^* haterynge *' occurs in the sense of clothing. Theexplanation, 
howeTcr, given in the Promptorium, may suggest the comparison of the word with the 
verb, still used in Norfolk, to hatter, or exhaust by fatigue. See Bp. Kennetfs GIoss. 
Coll. Lansd. MS. 1033. " To hatter, to ezpose to danger, to weary out, or wear out, 
as a horse by too much riding, or any utensil by too much lending is hattered about : 
Kent. Isl. hmttnr, pericuhtus.^* 

1 " 1 haue leuer, Vayme myeuix, Vaiphu ehier. Mauy men had leuer seaplay, than 
to here a masse." palbo. This word is used very commonly by theold writers. Ang.> 
Saz. leof, earus, ffratus, comp. leofra. See lbfb, and dere. 

3 This Terb occurs commonly in a composite form, to en-hance, or in-hanoe, as in 
the Vision of P. Ploughm. the WicIifBte Tcrsion, and Chaucer. The lintel of a door is 
termed, from its position, the haunce. *' lAmen signifieth not only the thrashold of a 
doore, but also the haunse. SupereUium, the haunse whyche is ouer the doore. Hy^ 
ptrtkyron, transumpte, or haunce.'* bltot. In the Nomenclator of Jnnius, translated by 
Higins, a distinction is made between theVitruTian terms hyperthyrum, andft^a^etiiiMn, 
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Hawntare. FTeqwniaior<ifre' 
quentatrix. 

Hawntyn', or ofte vsyn'. Fre- 
quento. 

Hawntynoe. Frequentacio. 

Hawntynoly, or ofte, Fre- 
quenter. 

Havurb, or hayynge of catel, or 
o]«r goodys (havour, or werdly 
good, R. naTre, or hawynge of 
catel, s. hauyre, or worldly 
good, HARL. MS. 9274.y Ave- 
rium. 

He, or he yai. Illey ipse. 



He, thys. letey hic. 

Hec, hek, or hetche, or a dore 
(hecche, k. heke, or hech, s.)' 
AnticafCATH.etc.v.etUG.in an. 

Heed. Caput. 

Hedare, or hefdare (hedare, or 
hedere, s. hevedare, h. hehedar, 
v.y Decapitator, Uctor. 

Hedyn', or hefedyii' (hevedyn, k. 
K. hehedyn, p.) Decapito^ de^ 
collo {truncOf detruncoy p.) 

Heed borow (hedhorwe, k. h. 
heed hroth, s^^ Plegiue co- 
pitalis. 



the former being rendered " the transaro, or Untell,** the latter *' the hanse of a door." 
CotgraTe giTes " eonir^rtmtail, the brow peece, or npmost post of a doore, a hannse, or 
breast snmmer." At first sight it may appear donbtfnl whether heynyn or heynyn (to 
heave) be the tme reading ; but by oonsidering the position in the alphabetical arrange- 
ment of the word heynynge, Bubseqnently, the former appeara to be correct. Compare 
Ang.-Sax. h^an, evehere. Heithyn may be perhaps tra^ to Ang.-Sax. heaiSo, eulmen. 
In the Tersion of Vegecins, B. iv. c. 19, it is said that the city wall, when a bastile or 
** somer castel " is brought against it, shonld be ** enhaunsed " and made higher, and 
describes the means to be adopted by the assailants ** ayenst this highething *' of the 
wall. Roy. MS. 18 A. XII. *' I haythe, I lyfte on heythe, f> haulee. Hayth this tester 
(hauleez ee eiel) a lytell. I heyghten, I set Tp a heythe, ie exalee. This balke {trrf) ia 
heythened two foote." palso. 
1 In the Romance of Coer de Lion, Tancred says to King Richard that he had heard 

'* That thon art comme, with gret power, 
Me to bereve my landes hower." line 1714. 

Weber interprets the word as meaning hire, possession {rytkmi gratid.) '*HaTOtr" 
occnrs in Chanoer*s Rom. of the Rose, line 47 SO, in the signification of wealth, oootr. 
Sir John MaundcTile, describing the good dispositions of the folk of the Isle of Brag- 
man, says that they are neither coTctous nor euTions, " and thei jiTe no charge of 
aTcer, ne of ricchesse : " p. 354. In the regulations for the gOTemment of Prince 
Edward, son of Edw. IV. 1474, is this dause : « We wyll that the hall be ordynately 
senred, and strangers serTcd and cherished accordinge to their haTenres/' Honseh. 
Ordin. p. *129. In the Golden Legend mention is made of *' coueytous men that sette all 
theyr loue in lianyour, and in solaoe of j* world.*' See Kennett, and Spelman, v. Avera. 

> " Antica, a gate, or a dore, or hatche. Set antiea donnu ingreetue ab anteriori.** 
ORTUS. '* An heke, antiea." cath. ano. ** Ottiolum, hek." Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. 
f. 27. " Hatche of a dore, hecq,** palso. " Ouichit, a wicket, or hatch of a doore.*' 
COTO. Forby giTcs " hack, half-hack, a hatch, a door diTided across.** In theNorth, 
a heck-door is one partly latticed and partly pannelled. See Brockett. 

' See HBTBD ARS, hereafter. *' A hangeman or an heeder is odiose to loke Tpon. " Honif . 

* The head-borough, borwealder, borsholder, or tithing man, was the chief of the 
friborgh or tithing, the snbdiTision of ten freemen, called huid-boroughs, or /hanei 
ptepH, who were mntually bonnd to the king fbr the good conduct of each other. Ang.- 
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Hbed cyte. Meiropolis, cath. 

monopolU, cath. 
Heed a( garlek, lely, or o^r lyke 

(or of a leke, harl. ms. S874.) 

Bulhusy KYLW. et UG. m hullo, 
Heedles. Acephaliii vel ctce* 

phalusy cath. 
Heed waschynoe. CapUHa" 

viumf c. F. 
Hebdwerke, sekenesse (bedake, 

H.)^ CephaUa^ cath. 
Heedwarke Bufferere, or he that 

Bufferythe heedwarke. Cepha- 

Ucusy cath. 
Heft. Manuhrium. 
Heftyde. ManubriahAs* 
(Heftyn, injra in helvyn.) 
Hbftyngb. Manuhriado. 
Hedoe (hegge, r. s.) Sepes^ uo. 



Hbdoyd (h^^gyd, k. s.) Sepius. 
Hbdgyn', or make an hedge 

(beggyn, K. s.) Sepio. 
(Hetche, or hek, t». AnHca, c. f.) 
Hetchyd, as byrdys. PuUi/ica' 

tuSffiiatus, c. F. in alcione. 
Hey, beestys mete. /^«mum. 
Hey, or heythe (of beytbe, k. for 

beytb,s. bey of beigbt, p.) Altus^ 

celsusj excelsus. 
Hey bbnche.^ Orcestroy cath. 

orcistraj c. f. episecUum (suh' 

sellumy p.) 
Hbyeste. AUissimuSi supremus. 
Heyke, garment (or bewke, 

infra; heyke, clothe, K. bayeste 

garment, or huke, s.)' Armelus^ 

CATH. tn armelausa^ lacema^ 

CATH. levitonaref kylw. 



Sax. heafod, eaput, horh, fldefvtMr, In the Statate entitled Viita Francipltgii, which 
has been caUed Stat. 18 Edw. II. de tenendd letd, they are termed " ehirfe pleggefJ** 
Stat of Realmi i. S46. The origin of the civil diyision of the territory into hnndreds 
and tithings hajB been confidently attribnted to Alfred, bnt, as it seems, on no infficient 
eridenoe. In the laws of the Confeasor thia aystem of mntnal anretyahip ia clearly aet 
forth. Anc. Laws and Inat. i. 450. See Spelman, v, Friborgat and Borsholder. 

> ** he hedewarke, eephalia, eephaiargia.'* cath. ang. In the edition of the Ortns in 
Mr. Wilbraham*B library ct/yAaAit is rendered ** the hede werke ; ** in the ed. 1518, " the 
heed ache.'* In a medical treatise by '* Maystere Lanfranke, of Meleyn,** MS. in the 
ooUection of Sir T. Phillippa, No. 1381, thefoUowing oocors among seTeral prescriptions 
for the " hede warke. Make lie of Terveyn, or of betayne, or of wormode, and there 
with waashe >in hede thryse in |>e weke." See wbb.ktnob, or heed ache, herealter. 
In Norfolk, according to Forby, " in Tiolent head-ache, the head works like a clock." 
Ang. -Saz. heafod-wsrc, eephalalgia. 

2 Compare dbsb, of hye benche. ** Oreeitra dieebatur ioeus teparatus in eend, %ki 
nobilee eedebant.** cath. 

' The following ezplanations are supplied by the Catholicon : **Armelauaa veetie eet, 
sie dieta guia ante et retro divisa et aperta tit, in armia tanium elauaa, guaei amif- 
eiauta ; et ett teiavina. Ab armua {humerut) teeundum Rabannm dieitur armelut, veatia 
humerot tantum tegena, aieut aeapulare monaehorum. Laeema eat paUium fimbriatum 
guo olim aoli miliiea utebantur, 8fe. — dieitur iaeema a iatere et a eemo.** In Harl. 
MS. lOOS, f. 154, levitonariua is rendered '* an huke ; ** in the Ortus it is ezplained to 
be *' eoiiobium iineum tine manieitf t. daimatiea, guaii Bggptii monaehi utebanturt a 
tabarde.'* It is scarcely possible to define the garment to which, modified by the 
fashions of different periods, the name of hewke was assigned ; it appears from citations 
given by Dncange that the huea in the XII Ith cent was fumished wiUi a hood ; it also 
feems to have been a military garment, and sometimes eyen of the number of snch as 
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HiYL tro sekeoesse. Santu, tit- 

columisj sospes* 
Hetlym', or gretyn'. Saluto, 
Heyl, seyde for gretjnge. Avsy 

salve. 
Hbylyngk, or gretynge. ^S^a/ii- 

tacio, 
(Hbynyn, k. h. hdghthyn, p. 



nupra tfi HAWNCYN.* ExaltOj 

eletfOy sublevOf levoJ) 
Heynynoe. JBsaltactOf elevacio, 
Heyncemann (henchemanne, H.y 

Oerohdstaj duorum generum 

(gerehcistOy s.) 
Hey stak. Fenile. 
Heythe (heyght, s. heighte, p.) 



were of a defensiYe natare, althongh not so accounted by Sir S. Meyrick in his paper on 
military garments worn in England, Archaeol. ziz. In the Wardrobe of Hen. V. 1423, 
occnr **j, heuke noier, ffamiz tTetpmffet d*argent dorr\ q*estoit ^ Count Morteyn: 
pois. vHJ Ib, pris la Ib. xxxij, «. en tout, xy, ti, xvj, e,—J, heuke de ehamelet, oveej, eha- 
peron de mesme.—j, heuie d*eaearM: v. hukes de damaak noier, hroehisd*argent,** Sfe. 
Rot. Parl. lY. 335, 236. In an indentnre of retainer preserred in the Tower, dated 
1441| for military servicein France nnder Richard Dnke of York, James i>kidmore, 
Esq. engages to serre as a man at arms with six archers, and to take for himself and his 
men •* huk' of my seid lord the dnk' liv^a** Meyrick^s Crit. Enqn. ii. 111. The 
Ordinance of Charles V II. dated 1448, respecting the eqoipment of the Franea-Arehere, 
requires every parish to provide a man armed with **Jacgue, ou huque de brigandine," 
P^re Daniel, Mil. Franc. i. S38. In the Invent. of Sir John Fastolfe*s wardrobe, 1459, 
nnder the head of top^B, is the " Item, j. jagged hnke of blakke senglei and di' of the 
same.** ArchBol. zzi. 353. In King Ryence's chalenge the heralda are described as attired 
in " hewkes,*' and loudly crying for largesse. Percy*s Rel. iii. 36. There was also • 
female atdre called Hewke, Belg. huycke, which covered the shoulders and head. In 
the Acta Sanctorum Jun. vol. lY. 633, a female is described as clothed " m habitu 
seeulari, eum peplo Brabantico nigro, Huckam vulgo voeant.*^ Palsgrave gives ** hewke, 
a garment for a woman, surquagne, froci hoke, surquanis: *' and Minsheu ezplaina 
huyke, huike» or huke, to be a mantle* such as women use in Spain, Germany, and 
the Low Countries when they go abroad. Skelton mentions the " huke of Lyncole 
green " worn by Elinour Rummiog. See fnrther in Ducange and Roquefort. 

' Chaucer describes the knight as attended by three mounted *' henshmen.*' Flour 
and the Leaf. The pages of &tinguished personages were called henzmen, as Spelman 
supposes, from Germ. hengst, a war-horse, or, acoording to Bp. Percy, from their place 
bemg at the side, or haundi of their lord. In the household of Edward IV . there were 
" henzmen, yj enfanntes, or more as it shall please the Kinge," who seem to hayebeen 
chiefly wards of the Crown, and placed under the direction of a master of henzmen : 
their mode of living, and education at oourt, is set forth in the Household Book of 
Edw. IV. given among the Ordinances published by the Ant Soc. p. 44. By the 
Stat. 3 Edw. IV. c. 5, "hensmen, herolds, purceyvauntez, ministrelles, et Jouers em 
lour entreludes " were ezempted from the penalties under the statute of apparel. In 
the household of the Earl of Northumberland, 1511, there were three haunsmen or 
hanshmen, who are enumerated with " yong gentlemen at their fiYndes fynding, in my 
lord*s house for the hoole yere t *' the first served as cupbearer to the Earl, the second 
to his lady. On New-year*s day they presented gloves, and had 6s, 8<f. reward. Ant. 
Rep. iv. 199. See further in Pegge*s Curialia, Lodge*s Illustr. i. 359, and Privy Purse 
Ezpenses of Henry VIII. edit. by Sir H . Nicolas. ' ' Henchman, jmt^« d^honneur, eiifant 
ffkonneur.*' palso. " Pratextatus assecla, qui Galtice vocatur vnpage d^hotnmes: a 
page of honour, or a henchman." Junius, by Higins. '* A hench-man, or hench-boy» 
page d^honneur qui marche devant quetque Seigneur degrand authoriti,^ bhkrw. 
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AUitudo, culmeny cacumeny ntb' 

Umittzs (summtttzs, p.) 
Heyward.i Agellariusy c. f. 

ahigeuSi uo. v. (mesaorf k.) 
(Hek, or hetche, supra in hec.) 
Hekble (heykylle, harl. ms. 

2974.)^ Mataxa^ c. f. 
Hekelare. Mataxatrijp, 
Hekelyn*. Mataxo, 
Hekblynge. Mataxacio, 
Hekfere, beeste (or styrke, 

infra*Y Juvenca. 



Heldyn', or bowyii*.^ Incimo, 

flectOf deflecto. 
tfELDYNGE, or hold^rnge. Tencio^ 

detencio, retencio. 
HELDYNGEyOr bowjnge (dynynge, 

K.) InclinaciOf Jteccioy incuT' 

vacio* 
Hele of )>e fote. Talus, calcaneus, 
Heele, orhelthe.^ Sanitas, inco- 

lumitas, 
Helle. InfemuSf Tartarus, 

Barairumy Stix (Avemus, p.) 



1 The heyward was the keeper of cattle in a common field, who prerented treipasi on 
the cultivated ground. According to the Anglo-Saxon law the hsis-weard waa to haTe 
hia reward from the part of the crop nearest to the pastureSy or, if land were allotted, it 
waa to be adjacent to the same. See Anc. Laws and Inst. i. 441. His office ia thus 
noticed by G. de Bibeleaworth : 

*' Ly me$tiert (hayward) ad let ehaumpt en eure.** 

** In tyme of heniest mery it is ynough ; 
The hayward hloweth mery hia home, 
In eueryche felde ripe is come.*' K. Alia. 5756. 

Bp. Kennett observes that there were two kinds of ageUarii, the common herd-ward of 
a town or village, called hubuleutt who overlooked the common herd, and kept it within 
bounds ; and the heyward of the lord of the manor, or religious house, who was regu- 
larly sworn at the court, took care of the tillage, paid the labourers, and looked after 
trespasses and encroachments : he was termed fields-man, or tithing-man, andhis wages 
in 1425 were a noble. ** Inclusariut, a heyewarde." mbd. ** Inclutoriut, a pynner of 
beestes (al, pynder.)" onT. ** Haiwardi haward, qui garde au comimttt toui te bettiail 
«Tim heurgade,*'' SHEaw. 

' ** Hetchell fbr flaxe, teraneq, terant. I heckell (or hetchyll) flaze, ie eeranee, and 
ie habille du lin. Am nat I a great gentylman, my father was a hosyer, and my mother 
dyd heckell flaze ? " palsg. " Seran, a. hatchell, or heach, the iron comb whereon 
flax is dressed.'' cotg. Forby gives hickle, a comb to dress flaz, or break it into its 
finest fibres. Teut. hekel, peeten. 

> **Juvenea, a hekefeer beest.** ortus. *' Hecforde, ayong cowe, genitte." palso. 
Cazton, in the Boke for Travellers, speaks of " flesshe of moton, of an hawgfaer (genite,) 
or of a calfe.** See Bp. Kennett*s Gloss. v. Hekfore. Ang.-Saz. heahfore, taeeula. 
Forby notices a bequest of certain ** heckfordes ** in the will of a Norfolk dergyman, 
dated 1579, but the modera pronunciation is heifker. 

4 « To helde, ubi to bowe.*' cath. ang. In the Northem Dialects to heald signifiei 
to slope, as a declivity. See Brockett, Craven Dial. and Jamieson, «. Heild. Ang.- 
Saz. hyldan, inelinare, Palagrave gives the Terb " I hylde, I leane on the one syde, 
Bs a bote or shyp, or any other Tessell, ie eneline de eoutt6. Sytte fait, I rede you, 
for y* bote begynneth to hylde.*' 

* ** Salubritat, holsonea, or heell. Saluber, helefuU.'* ortub. *' Protper, hele- 
fnlle, happy, withe-owte tene." mbd. ics. oant. ** SotpUat, firmitat, talvaeio, ^e. 
iiele." Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. '* An hele, eolumitat, edia,feeunditat, ffoHtudo. Hde- 
ftdle, protpeTf taiutarit.** cath. ang. *' Heale of body, tantV* palbo. In a Bermo« 
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Heelyn', or hoolyfi' of sekenesse. 

Sanoy curoy medicOf medicor, 
Heelynge, or holynge of seke- 

nesse. Sanado^ curacio, 
Helme, or )ye rothere of a schyp 

(helme of ))e roder of shyp, s. 

helme, rother of a shyppe, h. p.) 

TemOf CATH. plecirum, cath. 

et UG. inplecto. 
Helme of armure. Galeay c. f. 

cassisy c. F. et cath. 
Helpare. Adjutory adjutrix^ 

euffragaio^\ 
Helpe. Adjutoriumy auxilium^ 

euffragiumyjuvamenfpresidium 

(eubndiumj k. p.) 
Helpyn'. JuvOf aajuvoy auxilior^ 

euhvenioy succurro, opitulor, 
Helpyn' and defendynC Patro- 

cinor. 
Helthe, idem quod hele, aupra. 
Heltyr (or halter, s.) Capietrum. 
HELTRYN'beestys.Ca/it>^ro,CATH. 
Helve.^ Manubriumy manuten- 

tum. 
Helvyn', orheftyn'. Manubrio, 
Hemme. Fimbrlay limbus, cath. 

et c. F. lascinia, cath. et c. f. 

oray orariumf cath. 
Hemmyn' garmentys. Limbo^ 

fimhrioy cath. 



Hempe. Canabum. 
Hempyne» or hempy (hempene, 

or of hempe, k. s. h.) Canabeus. 
Henne. Galiina. 
(Henne nest, harl. ms. 8S74. 

Ingitatorium.) 
Henbane, herbe. Jusquiamust 

simphonicay insana^ c. f. 
Hengyl of a dore, or wyndowe 

(hengryll of a shettinge, K. p.)^ 

Vertehra^ vectis, cath. et c. f. 
Hengyl, gymewe (gymmewe, k. 

gemewe, harl. ms. S274, p^) 

Vertinelkh ug. in verro. 
Heep. Cumulusy cu^ervus, agger^ 

globus. 
(Hentynge, supra in cahch- 

YNGE.)* 

(Hepar, k. Cumulator.) 

Heepyd. Cumulatus. 

Hepyn', or make on a hepe. Cti- 

mulof accumulo. 
Hepynoe. Cumulacio. 
Heer (here, K. s. p.) Capillus^ 

cincinnusy crinis^ cesaries, coma. 
Heer fyrste growynge yn' mannys 

berde. LanugOy c. f. 
(Herbere, h. p. supra in grenb 

PLACE.)'* 

Herberio WRE. HospiciariuSf c. f. 

et COMM. 



pTen by Fox, as deliTered by R. Wimbeldon, 1389, ifl thia passage i '' Giesy was imyt 
with mesilry, for be aold Naaman's heale, that cam of God'8 grace.*' Sir John Paston 
writes thns to his mother : *< It'm it lyked yow to weet of myn heelle, I thanke God 
Dow yt I am nott greetly syke ner soor.*' Past. Lett. ▼. 80. Ang.-Sax. hKl, sa/t». 

^ " Helne of any tole, ifMncAe. Hafte of any tole, manehe/* palso. This word 
is given by Forby as still used in Norfolk. See also Moore. Ang.-Sax. helf, mannbriMm. 

> Forby states that in Norfolk hingle signifies either a smaU hinge, or a snare of 
wire, closing like a hinge, by means of which poachers are said to hingle hares and 
rabbiu. " Hinge, or hingell of a gate, eardo," &c. bakbt. Honnan says, " Tbis 
bottell lacketh an hyngill, uter amicino earet.** See otmbwb. 

* See htnttn' hereafter. ** I hente, I take by rfolenoe, or to catche, te hajfpeg 
tUs terme is nat vtterly comen.'* palso. It is nsed by Chancer. 

* Sce the note on the word bbbabb. 
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Herberewe (herborwe, k. herbe- 
row, H. herborowe, p.)^ Hoi' 
picium. 

Herberwyn*, or receyvyn* to 
hereboroghe (herbeigwyn, k. 
herborowen, p.) HoMpUor^ 
CATH. et si Mignificet to take 
herboroghe, twnc ett qu(ui de^ 
ponene. 

Hberb bomdb (herbonde, p.) 



VittOy c. F. et UG. V. in C* eri' 

naUf Dicc. diacrindnale. 
Hbercb on a dede coroe (heroe 

vpon dede corcys, k. p. heers of 

dede cors, s.)^ PiramOi cath. 

piramiey c. f. et ug. m pir, 
Hberob, or flok of beestys, what 

80 euyr they be. PoUoy cath. 

armentum^ cath. 
Hbbrd mann. Paetory agaeOfCr. 



> *' An harbar, koipicium, divertorium. An harbirionr, hatpet, hoepita, To barbert 
koipiteri, Harberynge, Ao<p</ii/i7at." catb. amo. ' ' Herboronghe, Io^. Iharbo- 
rowe, I lodge one in an inne, ie herberge. Herberiour, that pronydeth lodgyng , fomr- 
rier,** palso. A atation where a marching army rested waa termed in Ang.-Saz. 
here-bersa, from here, esercittu, beorsan, munire, In a more eztended Benae harbonr de- 
noted any place of refage, or hospitable reception. See Vision of P. Ploughm. ; Wicliffite 
Yersion, &c. In the Golden Legend it is related that St. Amphyabel " prayed Albon 
of herborongh for the Iotc of God ; whiche Albon withont faynynge, aa he yt alwaye 
loned to do hospytalyte, grannted hym herberongh, and well reoeyued hym.'* Cazton 
■ays, in the Boke for TraTellers, ** Grete me the damyselle of yoor hous, or of yonr 
he(r)berow, votire hoetel.** The verb ia naed by Sir John ManndeTile in the aenae 
both of giving and receiTing hoapitality ; he says, ipeaking of Bethany, " there dwelte 
Symon leprous, and there herberwed our Lord, and aftre he waa baptiaed of the Apoe* 
tles, and waa clept Julyan, and waa made Biaschoppe ; and this is the aame Jnlyan that 
men depe to for gode herberghage, for our Lord herberwed with him in hia howa.'* 
Voiage, p. 116. The adjectiTC herberous has the signification of hospitable. In the 
Tcrsion prefized to tbe tnnslation of the paraphrase of Titns by Erasmns, it occurs as 
follows : *' A bysshop must be such as no man ean complaine on — not genen to filtfay 
lucre, bot herberous,** &c. Titus, i. 8 ; printed by Johan Byddell, t, Hen. VIII. The 
remarkable name Cold-harbour, which occurs repeatedly in most oounties at plaoes ad- 
jacent to Roman roads, or lines of early communication, seems to hsTe been deriTed 
from the station there established ; but of the strange epithet thercto prefized no satis- 
factory ezplanation has yet been suggested.' See Hart8horne*s Salopia Antiqua, p. S53. 

* This term is deriTed from a sort of pyramidal candlestick, or frame for snpporting 
lights, called hereia, or herpiea, from its resemblance in form to a harrow, of which 
mention oceurs asearly as the Xllth cent. It was not, at first, ezdusiTely a part of 
funeral display, but was used in the solemn aernces of tbe holy week ; thus by the 
ftatute of tne Synod of Ezeter, 1S87, CTcry parish was bound to proTide the '*hereia 
ad tenehrae,** Wilkins, Conc. ii. 139. In the acoount of ezpensea at the death of 
Thomas, Abbot of St. Augustine*s, Canterbury, 1875, occurs an item, **pro c o rpore 
ficto, eum hereid.** W. Thom, X Script. S15S. See further the aooounta of the ob- 
aequies of Anne the Queen of Rlc. II. Gough's Sep. Mon. i. 170*, and the wiU of that 
monarch, in which he directs that for his own interment there should be prepared ** te. 
hercia excelientiet eouoeuientie re^ali.** Rym. tU. 75. In the will of Jolm de NeriU, 
1386, it is termed " hercium.** Madoz, Form. 4529. The Pat. 1 Hen. V. 1413, re- 
counts the orders of the King to Simon Prentout of London, <* wez chaundder,** and 
Thomas Gloucestre, **pictori noetro,** for the proTision and transport to Canterbury 
ofthe " hercea** for the funerd of Henry IV. Rym. Tiii. 14. The ordinanoe which 
regulated the charges by waz-chandlers, stat. 11 Hen. VI. c. IS, comprises a daose to 
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HsRREofalocke.^ CardOfCOUU. 
Here, yn' thys place. Hic* 
Hbryn'. Audio. 
Herynge wythe eere (herynge 

of here, k. p.) Auditusy au^ 

dacio (audido^ s. p.^ 
Heerynge, fysshe. Allec. 
Herkyn', and take heede, and ley 

to ]>e ere (herkyn to, s.) As' 

cuUo, 
HEERNybyrde (heryn» K.s.p.heme9 

HARL. MS. 3S74.) Ardea. 
Hernb panne of )ie hed.^ Cra' 

neum. 



Hernys, or brayne (hemys, or 

hameys, s.) Cerebrum. 
Herowde of armys. Curioy c. f. 
Hert, wylde beeste. Cervus. 
Hert, ynwarde parte of a beste 

(myd part, s.) Cor. 
Hertles, or vnherty. Vecors. 
Herthe, where fyre ys made. 

Ignearium, c. v.focariumy c. r. 

ignarium^ ug. in Ge. 
Herthestok or kynlym'(8tocke, 

K. p. kynlyn, s.)^ Repojbci' 

liumy CATH. vel eecundum c. f. 

repqfbciniumy uo. injbveo. 



exoept *' kereet effairteffwr lez noblei tmpesiantzJ* Stat. of Realm, toI. ii. 887. Chancer 
appean to use the term heane to denote the decorated bier, or faneral pageant, and 
not ezclnsiTely the illaminationy which was a part thereof; and towarda the XVIth 
eent. it had anch a generd signification alone. Hardyng describes the hononn filsely 
bestowed npon the remains of Richard II. when ctoths of gold were offered " upon his 
hers " by ^e King and lords. 

" At Ponles his masse was done, and diryge, 
In hen royall, semely to ro^ralte." Chron. c. 200. 

A representation is given on the Roll or BrevU mertuorum of John Islyppe, Abbot of 
Westm. who died 15SS» and whose corpse was placed " nndre a goodlye Hersse w* 
manye lights, and maiestie, and Tallaanoe set w' pencells," &c. whidi was left standing 
nntil ** the monethes mynde." Yet. Mon. iT. pl. ZTiiL ^ Heroe for a deed corse, (tf 
tilkttpoiUe* Hene clothci poiilff. Herce, a deed body, eorpt,** palbo. " He lay 
in a noble hynt, or herse, ettggetto, Tbere was made a noble hynt, tumulu»,** HOBJf • 
In the Tcnion of Jonias' Nomencl. by Higins is giTcn ** Cenotaphium^ a herse, a se- 
pnlchre of hononr, a stately foneral." '* Poille, the sqnare canopy thats bome OTer 
the sacrament, or a soTcraign prince, in solemne processions ; hence also a hearse, 
hearse-doth, laid OTcr the beer of a dead person." coto. 

1 This word is rqpeatedly nsed in the later WicUffite TersioB. " And >e herris (e|>er 
hengis) of >e doris of >e innere hows of )>e hooly of hooly Mngif r ftod of >e doris of [>e 
hows of >e temple weren of gold.*' iii. Kiings, Tii. 50. " As a dore is tumed on his 
herre (e|>er heengis) so a slow man in his bedde." ProT. zztI. 14. See also ProT. Tiii. 
26 ; Job zzii. 14. '' CardOf a here of a dore, euneu» qui iuforamiue veriitur,** mbd. 
" Har, the hole in a stone on which the spindle of a door or gate resteth ; Dumelm, 
and the harr tree is the head of the gate, in which the foot or bottom of the spindie is 
plaoed. Ham, hinges, a door-har ; Westm." Bp. Kennett, Lanad. MS. 1033. Ang.- 
Saz. heor, hearre, eardo, 

« " CWiJitiim, hamepanae." Roy. MS. 17 C. XVU. SteG.de Bibdesworth. 

" Voue deuet dira moum hoMMpel (hemcpue,) 
MouM/rommt, e ntOMi eervei (rai Ibnned, ant my brayn.)" 

The word oceun also in HaTelc4[, 1991 ; Coer de Lion, 5393. Ang.-Saz. hKmes, 
eerebrum, ^ponno, patelia, Minot nses the word " hemes," or brains ; p. 10. 

s The MS., by an error of the scribe, giTes r^p<2/betftiiiN repeated twioe ; and tfae 
reading of the Winch. MS. seems stiU more eorrapt, " repoeiaUum, cath. vel eeeundum 
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Hertt. Cordialis. 
Hertylt. Cordialiter. 
HERTYN',or makyn* herty. Animo, 
Hertys lethyr, or lethyri. Ne- 

hris^ CATH. 
Hertys tonge, herbe. Scolo' 

pendriay Ungua cervL 
Hertlynesse. Cordialiias, 
Herueste. Autumjmu». 
Hesyl, tre. Corulue^ columus. 
Hespe of threde.' Matajpa^ c. f. 

et uo. haepum^ c. f. hapsay 

COMM. Jilipulus. 
Hespe of a dore.^ Pessulumy vel 

pessula^ NECC. hcupa, comm. 
Hete. Cahr^ estus. 



Hethe. Bruera^ hruare^ se- 

cundum auosdam. 
Hethe, or lyngey fowaly.' Bru» 

arium. 
Hetyn', or make hoote. Calefacio, 
Hetyn', or waxyn' hoote. Caieo^ 

unde versus: Per memet caiuij 

suh pannis me calefecL 
Hewar. Secator. 
Hevedare (or hedare, supraJ) 

Decapitator, spiculator (lictory 

Hevedyn', idem quod hedon', 

supra^ 
Hevedynoe (hedynge, harl. ms. 

8374, hedinge, p.) Decapitacio. 



c. F. repofieiUum," The word intended may be retrfifocinium, or r^pq/bciiutfm. 
Ducange. The Catholicon gives the following expUnation : ** Repo/ociiiuin, id quod tegii 
iffnem tn noeie, vel quod retro ignem poniiur ; super quod m poeieriori parte foei li^nm 
ponuntur, guod vulgo iar dieiiur.** In Harl. MS. 1738, it is rendered " an herthe 
stok, or a skrene ; " in the Ortut, " a hndde or a steme.*' A stock (Ang.-Saz. stoc, 
truneus) may signify primarily a large log, against which, as a foundation, the fire was 
piled. The cellarist of St. Edmnnd^s-bary held Hardwick under the Abbey, and was 
boand annually to proTide " iv. Cristmesse stocke," each of 8 feet in length. Liber 
Celler. Rokewode'8 Suff. p. 475. Hence, probably, any contriyance whereby the fire 
was snpported, so as to facilitate combastion, an object more perlectly attained by 
means of andirons (awndbrnb, eupra), was termed the hearth-stock. In Norfolk and 
Suffolk the back or sides of the fire-place are termed <* the stock," and Forby derives 
the word from Ang.-Saz. stoc, locus. See kynltn hereafter. 

1 A hank of yarn is called in the North a hesp, or hasp, the foarth part of a spindle. 
Bp. Kennett gives *' a hank of yarn or thread, when it comes off the reel, and is tied 
in the middle, or twiated. So the twist or rope that comes over y* saddle of the thiUer 
horse is called the thille hanks ; Dunelm, Perhaps from Sax. hansan, to tie or twist ; 
but it comes much nearer to the IsL haank, /unieuius in eireuiam coUigaiuaJ'^ Lansd. 
MS. 1033. Mataxa signtfies the comb which ser?es for dressing flax, as given aboye 
under the word hbkblb, but implies also a hank of span thread. See Ducange. 

* " Pettellum, a lytel lok of tre, a haspe, a cospe, a sclott." mbd. ms. cant. 
" Pettulum didtur tera lignea guA hottium peUiiur eum teratur, Anglice a lyteke, or 
latche, or a snecke, or barre of a dore." ort. *' Haspe of a dore, elicheite.** palsg. 
'* Agraphe, a claspe, hook, brace, grapple, haspe.** coto. In this last sense the word 
haspa occurs in the Sherbom Cartulary, MS. in the possession of Sir Thomas Phiilipps, 
where, among the gifts of WilUam the sacrist (Xllth cent. ?) is mentioned ** Mittale 
cum hatpd argented.** Bp. Kennett obsenres that in Kent, Sussez, and Ozfordshire the 
word is pronounced " haps, to haps a door or cupboard. Ang.-Saz. hKps, tera,Jibula.*^ 
Lansd. MS. 1033. This older form is also retained in Somerset, Wilts, and in N. 
Britain, hasp being the corruption. See Jamieson. 

s Sowaly, ms. Compare fowaylb, and ltnge of the hethe. 

* '* DecoUo, to hefdyn." mbd. ** He was heeded at Towre hyll.'* palso. 
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Hbvene. Celumi polum, 
Hevenelt. Celitus, adv, 
Hevenly. CeUcuSy celestis. 
Hevy to bere (to beryn, k.) 

Gravis, ponderosus. 
Hevy and grevows. Gravis, et 

idem quod grevows, supra. 
Hevy in Bowle, and herte. Mo' 

lestus, tristis (mestus, p.) 
Hevy manne, or womanne, and 

not glad yn chere. Mestificusy 

mestifica^ cath. 
Hevy a-8lepe(of slepe, s.p.) Somp^ 

nolentus, 
Hevyly. Gravitery moleste^ triste. 
Hevyyn', or makyn' hevy yn 

herte. Mesti(^Ji)co (mesto, p.) 
Hevyyn', or makyn' hevy in 

wyghte. Gravot a^gravoy pon- 

deroy CATH. 
Hevynesse yn herte. Molestioy 

tristida^ mesticia. 
Hevynesse of slepe. Sompno- 

lencia, 
Hevynesse of wyghte. Ponde^ 

rositas, gravitas. 
Hewyn*. Secoy c. f. 
Hewyn* a-wey. Abscido. 
Hewyn* downe. Succido. 
Hevyn', or schoppyn' to-gedyr 

thyngys of dyuerse kyndys. 

Conscido. 
Hewynge (or hakkynge, st^raJ) 

Seccio, 



Hewke, idem quod heyke, supra 

(hek, k. hevke, s. h.) 
Hethynne, or paynynne (panym, 

K. p.) Paganus, etnicus, 
Hethynnesse. Pagania. 
Hydde. Absconditus, celatus» 
Hydyn*. Abscondo, c. v, occulto. 
Hydynge. AbsconsiOf latitacio. 
Hydynge place. Ztatibulum, ab" 

sconditumy latebray abditorium, 

UG. in do* 
Hyde, or skynne (hyyd, or hyde, 

harl. ms. 2274, p.) Pellis,cutis. 
Hyddyr, or to thys place (hyther, 

p.) Huc. 
Hyddyr warde (hydward, s. 

hytherwarde, p.) Istuc. 
Hydows (hiddowus, or gret, k.) 

Immanis, immensus. 
Hytchyd, or remevyd (hichid, k. 

hychyd, s.) Amotus, remotus. 
Hytchyn', or remevyii* (hychyn, 

K. hytchen, p. hythen, j. w.)^ 

AmoveOy moveo, removeo. 
Hytchynge, or remevynge (hich- 

ynge, K. hyhchynge, harl. ms. 

2274.) Amocio, remocio. 
Hyyn, idem ouoc^hastyn', supra, 
Hyynge, ornastynge. Pestinacio, 

festinanciay properacio. 
Hylle. Mons, collis, libanus. 
Hyldyr, or eldyr (hillemtre, k. 

ellemetre, harl. ms. 2274, el- 

nome tre, p.)^ Sambucus. 



* In Norfolk, according to Forby, to hitch means to change place : " a man is often 
denred to hitch, in order to make room ; to bitch anything which happens to be in the 
way. Isl. hika, eedere {loeo.)** To hike and to hick are nsed in a limilar sense. To 
hitch ifl ezplained by Johnson as signifying **• to catch, or moTc by jerks/* and so used 
by Pope. Skinner wonld deri?e the eipreiaion ** hitch buttock, hitch neighbonrs/' or 
'* level coyly (levez U euli) *' nsed by boja in playing, who bid one another move, and 
make way for the nezt in tnm, from Ang.-Saz. hicsan, moUri, nitit or Fr. hoeher. See 
Jamieson, «. Hatch, and Hotch. Brockett giyes to hitch, hop on one foot. 
• * See the note on the word sldtr, or hyldyr, or hillerne tre. Ang.-Saz. cdSam, 
wmAueus. In some parti of England the name hilder ia itiU in nse ; and in Gennany 
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Hylly, or fttUe of hjUjs. Jfon- 

titosui. 
Hyllyn' (hyllen or caryn, h. 

coueren, p.)^ OperiOf cooperiOf 

tegOy veloy contego. 
Hyllynge wythe clothys (hillinge 

of clothes, K. p.) Tegumenhtmf 

iegmeih velamen* 
Hyllynox» or coYerynge of what 

thynge hyt be. Cooperturaf 

coopertorium, operimentum. 
(Hyllynge, or happynge, tn/ra 

tn WAPPYNOE.) 

Hylt of a swerde. Capuhts. 
Hyynde, beste. Damulay damuSf 

COMM. 



Hyndyr parts of a heste (partj, 

K.) duni», 
(Hyndbr party of a ship, k. 

hyndyr part, s.) Puppis, 
Hynderyn', or baechyn'(bakkyn'y 

s.) JBetrqfimo. 
Hyndryd, or harmyd. Dampni" 

/katw. 
Htndryn', idem quod harmyn*, 

supra* 
Hyndrynoe, or hannynge. 

Dampnificado* 
Hyntyd. Raptus. 
Hyntyn* (or revyn, infra; hyn- 

tyn, or hentyn, K. H. p.)' RapiOf 

(arripiof p.) 



the tree i» called Holder. It was tnppofed that Jndu hanged himaelf upon an elder 
tree, and Sir John Maundevile, who wrote in 1356, tpeaka of the tree aa being atill 
ahown at Jeruaalem. Voiage, p. HS. Of the anperstitioua notiona in lektion to thia 
trte, tee Brand*a Pop. Antiqn. nnder Physical charma. 

^ The verh to hill, and the aubatantiTe hiUing, appear to be in uae in many parta of 
England, but are not noticed in the Eaat^Anglian Gloatariet. In the writinga of the 
older authort they occur frequently. See R. Brunney P. Floughm. Chaucer, and Gower. 
'* Cooperio, to hyll to*gyder. T^mentum, a hyllTnge, a couerynge.'* ORTua. '* Teffo, 
to hiUe ; tegmem, an helynge. CireuwMmictue, a-bowte helynge, or clothynge. jfrehi' 
teetor, an belyour of a hout. Cooperio, to hnle, or keruere (tte.) " mbd. ms. cant. 
" I hyU, I wrappe or lappe, ie couffre : you muat hyU you wel nowea nyghtes, the wethcr 
ia colde. Hylling, a coueryng, coii9«r/«rt. HyUyng of an houae, couverture, teeteJ'* 
PALto. '* PdUat(f, cloaking, hilling ouer, couering, hiding. Paiier, to hiUouer,*' &c. 
COTQ. Ang.-Saz. helan, eeUare. Sir John Maunde^e, speaking of the Ttrtara, saya that 
" the helynge of here houaet, and the wowet, and the dorea ben aUe of wode." Voiage, 
p. 298. Walsingham calla the rebel Wat *' Walteru» helier, vel tyler.** Camd. An- 
glica, pp. S52, 264. In the ** Obiections of Frerea,** WicUffe makea the observation 
that *' Freret woUen not be apeied with food and heling," that is, clothing. The ac- 
oounta of the churehwaident of Walden oompriae the item ** ft le kierk de Thaxstede 
pur byndynde, hyUvnge et botynge de toue tee lineree en le veetiarye,** Hiat. of Andley 
End, p. 830. In the Tcrsion of Vegeciua attributed to Trevita, it is said, ** loke thou 
ordenne irat the leTct of the yatea be keuered and hilled with raw hides.*' Roy. MS. 18 
A. XII. f. 100. Bp. Kennett hat the foUowing notet in Lantd. MS. 1033 : ** HeUngs, 
Stragula, bed-doatha, vo» in %uu apud (keomentes, lal. hU, tego, hulde, tean ; Su. 
helan. Bjuedem originie videtur eeae apud Septentricnalee, to haU into beid ; the huUa 
of come, t. the huska ; a awine haU, t. a awine stie. Anglie eiiam mediterraneie to hele 
eet tegere. A coverlet in Derbyahire ia called a bed-heaUng, and in aome other parta ab- 
aolutely a healing, and a hyUing. Thatchera in Yorkahire are caUed heUiart, and to 
are the coTcrera with alat in London, and mott partt of England. In old autikors the 
eye-brows are caUed helinga.** Compare foahblyn, eeio, and hattb, hed hiUynge. 

* Thia Terb occurt in mott of the early writert : tee R. GIouo. p. 204 ; Vit. P. Plonghm. 
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Hype of ))e legge. Femur. 
Hyppynge, or haltjnge.^ Clau" 

dicacio, 
Hyrdyl. Pleciay flecta^ cratUy 

c, F. 
Hyrdys, or herdys of flax, or 

hempe.^ Stuppa^ c. f. et uo. 

in stipef naptOy cath. et c. f. 



Hyre. Stipendiumi salarium^ 
manipulus, c. f. 

Hyryd MAK, orservawDte. Con- 
ductiusyconductiay mercenariust 
mercenaria (^conductidusy 8. p.) 

Hyryn'. Conduco, 

Hyrne.^ Angulusn 

Hyse, or hys. Suus. 



14,258 ; Chaacer, Knigbt*8 T. 906. It is used likewise by Sbakespeare. See Nares. 

" Kyng Ricbard bis ax in bonde be bente." R. Coer de Lion, 4027. 

'I bente, I take by vyolence. or to catcbe, ie happe : tbis terme is nat Ttterly comen." 
PALBG. In tbe Teraion of Vegecius attributed to Trevisa, Roy. MS. 18 A. XII. it is said 
of elepbants used in war, ** somme ordenned ayensttbiesbestes fote menne wele biUede 
aboue wytb plates, bavyng on ber sbuidres and on ber belmes sbarp pikes, tbat if J>e 
olifaunt wolde ougbte bencbe, or catcbe bem fposset apprehendere), tbe prickes sbulde 
lette bym." B. iii. c. 24. Compare cahcbtngb» or hentynge ; kyppyn, or bynton ; 
and REVYN, or by yyolence take awey, or hyntyn. Ang.>Saz. bentan, rapere. 

> Compare tbe verb ov tr h ypptn, or ouer skyppyn. Hyppynge occurs in tbe sense 
of bopping, Vis. of P. Plougbm. 1 1,488, and to bip has in the Nortb a like signification ; 
bipping stones are steppings at tbe passage of a sballow stream. Tbe word seems bere 
to be taken from the irregular movement or bopping of tbe balt person. Gower says 
of Vulcan, 

'* He bad a courbe upon bis backe, 
And tberto be was bippe balte." Conf. Am. 

Teut. bippelen, subsilire» Jamieson gives bypalt, a cripple ; to bypal, or birple, to go 
lame. In Norfolk to bimp and to limp are synonymous. 

> ** Stupa, byrdes of bempe, or of flaz. Stupo, to stop witb burdes.' * mbd. ms. c ant. 
'* Bxtupo, jfnglice to do awaye hardes or tawe. Stupa, stub, chaf, or towe." obtds. 
Amongst the various significations of napta, given in the Catholicon, it is saM '* napta 
stiam, secundum Papimn, dieifur purgamentum HniV The word occurs in tbe Wicliffite 
version, Judges zvi. 9 : '* And scbe criede to him, Sampson ! Felisteis ben on l>ee, 
wbicb brak V^ boondis as if a man brekitb a |>rede of berdis (Jilum de stupd, Vulg.) 
wri^un wib spotle.*' Cbaucer, in tbe Rom. of Rose, describes the dress of Frauncbise, 
called a sackeny, or rokette, 

*' Tbat not of bempe berdes was, 
So faire was none in all Arras." 

In tbe original, ** nefut de bourras,^* In Norfolk, according to Forby, bards signify 
coarse flaz, otberwise tow-hards, in otber parts of England cslled burds ; and in many 
places a coarse kind of linen clotb is still termed barden, or birden. The Invent of 
effects of Sir Jobn Conyers, of Sockburne, Durbam, 1567, compiises **vij. barden 
table clotbes, iv. s. — zv. pair of barden sbeats, zz. «." Wills and Inv. Surtees Soc. i. S68. 
** Heerdes of bempe, tillage de chamure {?chainvre), estovpes,** palbo. ** Hirdes, or 
towe, of flaze, or bempe, stupa.*^ babbt. ** Grettes de lin, tbe bards, or towe of 
flaz." coTO. Ani^.-Saz. beordas, stup^. 

> ** ilfi^/fif, a cornere, or a heme. Pentangulus, of fyue bimes." mbd. **An 
byrae, angulus, gonus.** catb. ano. Tbe gloss on Liber vocatus Bquus, rendera 
**antris, darke berays.'* Harl, MS. 1002, f. 113. Rob. GIouc. and Cbaucer use 
tbis word, wbicb bas occurred previously as synonymons witb balkb. Forby givet 
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Hyssyn', as edderys (heddyr, k. 

nedrys, h. nedders, p.) Siinlo. 
' H YSSYNGE of edders, or o\et lyke. 

Sibulut (nbiluiy s.) 
Hyt, or towchyd. Tadus. 
HYTTYNGE,ortowchynge. TacHu. 
Hyve for bees. Alveare^ alvea" 

rtum, c. JP. apiarium. 
Hyvyn', or put yn* hyvys. Apio. 
Hy]>e, where bootys ryve to londe, 

or stonde.^ Stacioy c. f. 
Hoby, hawke. Alaudariusy a/t- 

etusy c.F. et KYLW. {sparrusyV.) 
Hoche, or whyche (husch, s. 

hoche, or hutche, h. p.)^ Cistay 

archa* 
HooDE. Capicium (capuciumy p.) 
Hodyd. Capiciatus. 
Hoodyn'. Capucio (capidoy k.) 
HoDYNGB. Capiciatura. 
HoGGE, Bwyne. Nefi^endisy maialisy 

CATU. et c. F. Hec omnia ug. 

injrendere (porcusy p.) 
HooKE (hoke, k. p.) HamtUy 

uncus. 
Hooke to hewe wode, or schryd- 

ynge <(hoke to hev wyth woode, 



or schraggynge, s.) Sirculuty 

c. F. (sarculusy s. p.) 
HoKYD. Hamatus. 
HoL, as pypys, or percyd thyng^rs 

(hole, HARL. MS. 3S57, bol- 

lowe, p.)* Cavus. 
HoLOW, as vessellys (hol, as 

vesseUe or other lyke, K. hole, 

as vessellys, s.) Concavus. 
HooL fro brekynge (hole, p.) /n- 

teger. 
HooL fro sekenesse (or heyl, h. 

hole, p.) SanuSy incolumisy 

sospes. 
HoLDYN*. Teneo. 
Holdyn', or wythe-holdyn'. 2)e- 

tineoy retineo. 
HoLDYNGE. Tenens. 
Holdynge. Tenaxy tencioy de^ 

tencioy retinenciay retendo. 
HoLE, or bore. Foramen. 
HooLE, or huske (hole, s. holl, p.) 

Siliq^ia. 
HooLE of pesyn', or benys, or o)ier 

coddyd frute (hole of peson, or 

huske,or codde, k. codfrute, p.)^ 

Techay CATH. infresus. 



** herne, a nook of land, projecting into another district, pariBh, or field.'* At Lynn, 
where the Promptoriam waa compiled, there ii a ttreet calied Cold-hime street, whioh 
traTerses an angular piece of groond adjoining the conflaence of the Lyn and the Oose. 
Ang.-Saz. hyrn, angulus, 

> Hyte, ms. The Winch. MS. agrees here in the reading "hyy,** hnt itis evident 
that hy)>e is more correct. Ang.-Saz. hjiS, portus. Hithe occars in names of sea 
ports, and CTen landing placet on rivers, far from the coast. See Forby^t obserrationt 
.un this word. Ezamples are not wanting at Lynn, where a lazar-hoase is menttoned at 
the spotcalled Setchhithe, in 1*133; in the grant of Edw. VL 1548, it is called Secbe- 
hithe, or the sedgy landing. Blomf. Norf. !▼. 599. Ozburgh hithe is remote from the 
main ; Woman hithe and Beck hithe occar near Cromer. 

s HuTCHE, Ms. By the alphabetical arrangement, the reading, as giypn from Sir 
T. Phillipps* MS. seems here to be correct. In the King's CoU. MS. the word is omitted. 
See HUTCHE, hereafter. Ang.-Saz. hwsecca, arca. 

•* ** Holle, eavuit naturd eoneatnu, arte eavatus^ inani». An hollnes, eavitasJ*^ 
CATH. ANO. In Norfolk holl is still commonly used. Ang.-Saz. hol, eavus. 
'- 4 In the recipe for '* blannche perreye " it is directed to *' sethe the pesyn in fyne 
leye,** and then rab them with woollen cloth, and " )ie holys wyl a-way." Harl. MS. 
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HooLE, or pjrt yn an hylle, or 

otlier lyke (hole, or eryth, s.) 

CavemcLy c. f. 
HooLE of a schyppe (holle, k. p.) 

CarinOf c. F. 
(HoLBN, or curen of sekenes, k. s. 

supra trt helen, p. Sanoy 

curo,^ 
HoLYN, or boryn* (hoolen, or 

make hoolys, p.)^ Cavo^ per* 

foroy ierehro. 



HoLY. Sanctusy saeer. 
HoLYfhevieuXy.Celebris^VG.ineelo» 
(HoLiLY, p.) Sancte, 
HoLY, halwyd plaoe (holyly hal- 

wyde pkces, s.) Asilumy c. f. 
HoLY HOKKE, or wyldc malowe 

(malwe, k. s.) Altea^ malviscus, 
HoLYNESSE. Sanctitasy sancti' 

monia. 
HoLM, place be-sydone a watur 

(be-syde a water, s.)^ Hulmus, 



879» f« 25. Skinner deriTes the word from Ang.-Sax. helan, tegere. ** Hull of a 
beane or pese, etcoeee, Hall or barcke of a tree, eeeoree,** palso. " Gouseet the 
hnske, swad, cod, hull of beanes, pease,*' &c. coto. Gerarde says that ^vena nuda ia 
called in Norfolk and Suffolk " anhalledotea." In the Craven dialect, the hnll ia the 
skin of a potatoe, or the husk of a nut, and to hull signifies to peel off the hosk of any 
seed : in Hampshire the husk of corn is termed the hull. **Follieula uvarum, the 
huskes, huUes, or skinnes of grapes. Periearpium, foUieuiuSf iiliquaf the huske or 
huU, inclosing the seede." Junius* Nomencl. by Higins. 

1 <«To hole, eavare, perforaret Sfc, ubi to thyrle." cath. ano. " Palare, eavare, 
forare, Angliee to hole, or tobore.'* Equiv. Joh. de GarlandiA. A.-S. holian, exeavare, 

3 The primary meaning of the Ang.-Sax. word Holm appears to be water or ocean ; 
it impUes also a rvrer island, or a level meadow, especialW near a stream. It is recorded 
in the Saz. Chron. A.D. 903, that a great fight occurrea between the Kentishmen and 
the Danes '* set )>am Holme," bnt the precise locality has not been ascertained. Holm 
iignifies also an elerated spot, as in the instance of the Steep-holm, so caUedby way of 
distinction from the Flat-holm, islands in the moath of the Sevem. Leland, in his 
Comm. in Cygn. cant. (Itin. ix. 59,) would deri^e Dunolmue, Durham, from dune, a 
hiU, and holme, which he interprets tbus : *' Holme vero eminentis loei, interdum et 
sylvoti, et aquit eireumsepti verticem, aut eminentiam exprimit.** Bp. Kennett has 
the foUowing remarks : " Homes, properly holms, which signified originally river- 
islands, or green islands sarrounded by ranning streams ; from a resemblance whereof 
meadows and pasturegrounds are in some places caUed Homes. A meadow by the late 
Abbey of St. Aastin*s, Canterbury, commonly caUed North-homes ; and a flat pasture 
in Romney Marsh is yet caUed the Holmes, &c. An Holm, anisland, Weatm. ; hence 
Holme-cultram, Holmby house, &c. Mill-holms, watery places about a miU-dam, from 
miU, and Saz. holm, which signifies two things, as a hiU or rising ground, and a green 
island, or place almost enclosed with water ; from whence the name of many places 
almost surronnded with water, as Azholm, E¥esholm, cormptly Evesham, &c. The 
howmes, a green piece of ground near Thirske in Yorkshire, lying between the river 
Codbeck and the brook caUed Sewel.*' Lansd. MS. 1033. In Lincolnshire, as 
especiaUy near the Trent, the name is freqaent ; as likewise in Norfolk, and in thf 
Ticinity of Lynn, and denotes both low pastures, and elevations of trifling magnitnde, 
bnt which were perhaps insulated, before draining had been effected. Simon Earl of 
Huntingdon, who foanded St. Andrew*s Priory, Northampton, about 1084, granted 
*' tres dalos prati, et unum hulmum ;'* snd in the donation of H. de Pynkeneye to 
Canoos* Ashby, in IS98, he bestowed ** totam pasturam illam gue voeaiur ie HuUes, 
cum duobus holmis in eampis Wedone et Westone.'* Mon. Ang. i. 680, iu. 9d2. 
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HoLME, or holy.^ Ulmusy hussu^» 
HoLM, of a sonde yn the sce 

(holme of sownde in ]>e sce, k. 

holm or sond of the see, harl. 

M8. S274, of the sonde in the see, 

p.)^ Sitalassuniy c. r.rel hulmus, 
(HoLME, or halm, supray et 

infra in stobul.) 
HooLNESSE fro hrekynge (hol- 

nesse, k.) Integritas* 
HOLOWNESSE of a vesselle, or 

other lyke wythc-yn forthe 



(holnes, k. of a vesaell voyd 

within, II. p.) Concavitas. 
HoLRYSCHE, or hulrysche (hool 

ryschyn, k. holryschyne, harl. 

MS. 2274.)^ Papirus, 
HoLSUM. Saluber, salutiferus, 
HoLSUMNESSE. Saluhritas, 
HoLT, lytylle wode.'* Lucus^ vir' 

gultumy vihranum. 
HooME, or dwelly(n)ge place. 

3Tancio, 
HooMLY.* Familiarisydomesticus. 



1 Parkinson gites holm, as a name of the holly: in the North it is called hoUin. 
Ang.-Sax. holen, a^i/t/b/tttfN. The Gloss on Gaut. de Bibelesworth renders ** hmu, 
holyn.*' '* Hussus ett qnedam arbor que semper tenet viritfitaiem, Anglice a holjn.*' 
ORTUB. " An holyn, hussut; an holyn bery, hutsum** cath. ang. It is said of St. 
Bernard, in the Golden Legend, that after he became Abbot of Clairvaux, " he often 
made his pottage with leaes of holm." Sherwood gives *' hollie, holme, or hulner 
tree, hous^ houtson, metplier tauvage.** In Norfolk the holly is called halver, ac- 
cording to Forby. Compare hulwur, tre, hereafter. 

' ** Bitalastumf a place \>er two sees rennen.** med. In the Wicliffite yersion, Dedis 
ixyn. 41 is thua rendered : *' And whan we fellen into a place of gravel gon al aboute 
wi> >e see {locum dithalattum, Vulg.) |>ei hurtleden )>e ship.'* Holm seems here to denote 
the peninsula, or accumulation of alluvial deposit formed at a confluence of waters. It 
is, however, remarkable that the name does not appear to be thus applied on the Norfolk 
coast, especially in the neighbourhood of Lynn, wbere the Promptorium was compiied, 
and where such deposits are made to a vast eztent by the Ouse, and otber streams that 
ilow into the Wash. 

3 This name seems to be derived from Ang.-Sax. hol, eavutf and risc, juncut: but 
as the Scirput lacuttrit, Linn. commonly called bull-rash, has not a hollow bnt a 
spongy stem, the proper intention of the term is obscure. 

^ ** Holt, a wood. It is yet used for an orchard, or any place of treea, as a cherry- 
holt, an apple-holt, Dunelm. Isl. hollte, talebrcB.*^ Bp. Kennett, Lansd. MS. 1033. 
Skinner says that holt denotes a grove, or multitude of trees planted thick together, 
and Tooke asserts that it is the p. part. of Ang.-Sax. helan, to cover, and signifies a 
rit»ing ground or knoll covered with trees. Tfae word occurs in Cant. T. Prol. line 6 ; 
Lydgate's Thebes ; Launfal, &c. Among the benefactions of John Hotham, Bp. Ely, it 
is recorded that in 1320 he appropriated, for the distribution of alms on his anniveraary, 
" tenementum vocatum Lythgates, et Barkeres, eum quodam alneto vocato Lythgates 
holt." Hist. Elien. Ang. Sacra, i. 643. <* Holte, a lytell woode, petit boytJ** palsg. 
** Touffe de boit, a hoult. a tuft of trees growing neere a house, and serving for a marke 
or grace unto the seat thereof." COTO. See Jamieson. In names of places it ia of 
occasional occurrence, as the Holt, a wood near Havant, Hants ; Knock-holt wood, 
near Tenterden, Kent ; and in Norfolk, according to Forby, a small grove, or planta- 
tion, is called a holt, as nut-holt, o&ier-holt, gooseberry-holt, &c. Ang.-Saz holt, iucut. 

* In the complaint of the Ploughman, /. Edw. III., given by Poz, under the year 
1360, the following version is cited of i. Tim. v. 8 : ** He that forsaketh the charge of 
thilke that ben homelich with him {tuorum, et mtupime dometticorum, Vulg.) hath for- 
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(HoMLiMAN, or womaD, k. Do- 
mestictts, domestica^famiUaris») 

HoM LY, or y n hoiuly maner. Do' 
mesticef Jumiliariter. 

HooME, barbarys inBtniment. 

C0S9 KYLW. et DICC. 

HoNY. Mel. 

HoNY cooM (honycom,K.) Favus. 
HoNY socLE. ApiagOy ug. v. 
in A, (locustay s.) 



HooPE, vesselle byyndynge (hope» 

K.) CuneuSf di^culus, dicc. 
HooPYN*, or settyn* hoopys on a 

vesBelle. Cuneo. 
HoPE. Spes. 
HoPYN*, or trustyn', or soposyn'. 

Estimoy speroy cath. arhitror, 
HoppE, sede for beyre (bere, 

K. p.)^ HummuluSy secundum 

extraneos. 



saken his fayth» and is worse than a misbelened man :*' (in the Wicliffite version, *' his 
owne, and moost of his hoasehold men/') Here, and in Gal. ▼. 10, Wicl. Yersion, the 
word seems to be used precisely in the sense given to it in the Promptorinm ; but it 
denotes also familiar, by acquaintance, and presuming. '* Homely, famylierf through 
a quaynted, familier. Homelynesse, priuaulid. Homely, saucye, to perte, malapert,^* 
PAL80. Horman says that '* homelynesse (Jidueia) comynge of a true harte, is a maner 
ofvertue," where it seems to imply familiar confidence ; and he uses the word also 
as follows : " He was homely with her, or had to do with her.*' 

1 It should seem that the eala, or swatanof the Anglo-Sazons, were not compounded 
with any bitter condiment, which was essential to the concoction of beer, a drink of 
Flemish or German origin, and until the XVIth cent. imported from the Continent, or 
brewed by foreigners only in this country. Tbe Promptorium gives bshb, eervisia 
Attmmti/tna, as distinguished from ale, which was not hopped ; Cazton, in the Boke for 
Travellers, speaking of drinks, makes the distinction, ** Ale of England, Byre of Ale- 
mayne ; *' and it appears by the Customs of London, Amold*s Chron. 87, that beer 
was first made in London by ** byere brewars, straungers — Flemyngis, Duchemen,'* &c. 
a recipe for making single beer with malt and hops is given, p. 347. It has been as* 
•erted that the use of hops was forbidden by Hen. VI. in consequence of a petition of 
the Commons, mentioned by FuUer, in his Worthies, underEssex, against '*the wicked 
weed called hops ; '* but no record of the prohibition has been found, and the petition 
does not appear on the Rolls of Parliameot. In the time of Hen. VIII. some prejudice 
leems to have arisen regardiog their use, for among the articles for the refbrm of sundry 
misnses in the royal household, 1531, is an injunction to the brewer not to put any hops 
or brimstone into the ale. Archeol. iii. 157. Hops, called in Dutch Hoppe, Germ. 
Hopffen, were introdnced into England trom Artois, between 10 and 15 Hen. VIII. aa 
affirmed in Stowe*s Chron. about the time of the ezpedition against Tournay. Bullein, 
in the " Bulwarke of defence,*' written about 1550, speaks of hops as growingin Snffolk. 
They are mentioned in the stat. 5 and 6 £dw. VI. c. 5, 1552, as cultivated in England ; 
Stat. of Realm, iii. 135. Among the privileges conceded to thestrangers firom the Low 
Conntries, who settled at Stamford, 1573, is a clause regarding the free ezercise of 
husbandry, in which are specified hops, aod all things necessary to gardens. Strype, 
Life of Parker, App. 115. The management of hops was quickly aoqnired, as appeart 
by the instmctions gi?en by Tusser, in March*8 and Jnne's husbandry, publisbed 
1557. See also tlie Treatise by Reyn. Scott, 1574; and Harrison^s Descr. of Brit. 
Holinsh. i. 110. The remarks of Leonard Mascall, in his Art of Pianting, under the 
head of " certeyne Dntch practises,** p. 85, edit. 159S, are detailed, and cnrious ; and 
he appears to have been conversant with the method adopted in Flanders. The stat. 1 
Jac. 1. c. 18, agatnst the deterioration of hops, shows that a large ^nantity was stiU 
Bupplied in 1603 from fordgn parta. See Beckman*8 Hist. of InventionB, iv. 3S5, aod 
Cullum*8 Hawsted, 203. 
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HoppE, sede of flax (hooppe, seed 
or flax, s.)^ Sinodulumy lino- 
dium, KYLW. (jUncidulumy p.) 

HoppYM* as fleys, or froschys, or 
other lyke. Salio. 

HoppYN*, or skyppyn', infra (or 
dawnsen, k. p.) Salio. 

HoppYNGE, or skyppyoge. Sal» 
iacio, 

HopuR of a mylle, or a tramale 
(tramel, 8.)^ Tarataniara^ 
CAT H.Jarricapnum^ dicc. 

HopUR of a seedlepe (or a seed- 
lepe, HARL. MS. 2274.) Sa- 
torium^ saticulumy UG. v. in S» 

HoRCOP, bastarde.^ Manzer, 



tpuriusj spuriaf pelignus^ pe^ 

iigna (pelinusy p.) 
HooRD, tresowre (horde, k.) 

Theaaurusy herarium. 
(HooRDHOWSE, infra in tre- 

SOWRIE.) 

HoRB, womaii (hoore, h. p.) Me^ 
retrix (pelixy P.) 

HoREHOWSE, supra in B. bor- 
D EL L E. (Lupanary fomix^ p.) 

HoREL, or hullowre (hoUowr, s. 
holour, p.)* Fomicatory ii' 
cantoTy lenOf rivalisy mechus, 
fomicatrixy licantrixy mecha 
(iecaiory k. s. leciatrix, cort- 
nalisy P.) 



> ThU obsolete appelUtion of liaseed occars ia the gloss on G. de Bibelesworth. 

** Du lyn ttuerei ie boeeaus (hoppeny) 

De canbre auerez iee eardmts (ropes.)" Arund. MS. 290, f. 899, b. 

In the Liber vocatus /emina, MS. Trin. Coll. Cant. this passage is given as foUows. 

" Ore alez b. eemer v*re iynois, 
Now go> to sow 3oar flez. 
Qar de lynois vout auez lez busceaujp, 
For of flez je haue j^yje hoppes." 

The Ortns gives ** apium eti nomen herbe, ache, or hoppe ; " and in the interpretatioot 
bj MasterGeoffrey of Joh. de Garland. de Equiv. occor *' Coma, fruciut eomi, hoppe : 
oomut, quidam arbor, hoppe tre, ui quidam dicunt,** 

> **An ho^jr, /erricapia, eti moiendinit taiicuium, saium, teminarium,'* cath. 
AMO. The proper distinction is here made between the hopper, or the trough wherein 
the graia is pat in order to be groaad, mentioaed by Chaaoer, Reve's T. 4009, so 
termed from the hoppiag movemeat givea to it, aad the seed4eep, which was also 
oalled a hopper. ** Hopper of a myll, iremye»*^ palso. ** Seminariumt vat quo 
ponitur temen, aa hopre.*' mbd. It is ia this last sease that Perkya the Ploaghman 
says that he will become a pilgrim, 

*' Aad haoge mya hoper at mya hals 
lastede of a scryppe." Vis. of P. Ploaghm. liae 3917. 

In Lincoloshire, according to Bp. Kennett, a little hand-basket is termed a hoppet ; 
and in Yorkshire a hopper is ** a seed lip, or basket wherein the sower pats his com." 
Laasd. MS. 1033. Aii implemeat of domestic ase, probably for grindinggrain, is men- 
tioned among the effects of Thos. Arkyndall, of Northallerton, 149^. '* A leed and y* 
stane, zij. d. A hoppyng tre, vj. J." Wills and Inv. Sart. Soc. i. 104. See tramaly 
of a mylle, cebd lbpe, aad sbbd lbpp. 

* Palsgrave gives **borecoppe,'* withoat any French word. 

* See hullowbb. Horell, Townl. Myst. ** Horrell, or whoremonger, concubiior, 
Obidinariut" bulobt. A debanched person was calied in Fr. Aourieur. 
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(HoRLEGEy 9upra in dyale, ei 

infra in orlage.) 
HoRNE. Comuy et in plur. 

comua eunt viree. 
HoRNARE, or horne inake(r).^ 
. Comutarius. 
HoRNYD. Comutus. 
.HoRN KEKE, fysche (home stoke, 

s. hornkek, or garfysshe, v.y 
HoRNPYPE.^ Palpietay kylw. 

(psalmietOy s.) 
HoRONE, herhe.^ Collocasiay 

marubium^ prassa, 
HoRS. Equusn 



HoRSYS colere. Eph(ipp)ium^ 

COMM. columhar. 
HoRSE comhe. StrigiHsi vo. m 

strideo. 
HoRS, gelt, or gelt horse. Cau- 

teriusy cath. 
HoRSBERE.^ Lectica^ ug. in lego, 

hajulum^ UG. v. t» B* (609- 

tema^ s.) 
HoRSYS hameys. Epiipyhia^ c. f. 

falerum^ c. F. 
HoRSYS mane. Juhay cath. 
HoRSKEPARE (horsnuui', s.) 

Equarius. 



1 The art of working in hom was one in which the English were formerly mnch 
skiUed. In 1464 the hornera presented a petition to Parliament against strangera, who 
came '* to nnderatond the konnyng, and feate of makyng of homs." Rot. Parl. iv. 567. 
" Homer, a maker of horaes, comettier; homeresser, a woman, eomettiere," palso. 

* ** Horakecke, a fjsshe lyke a mackerell.*' palso. Eeox belonef Linn. Ang.-Saz. 
'hora, eomu, and ceac, ffena, See oarftscbx. 

^ Chaucer, in the Rom. of R. speaks of the discordant sonnds of " homepipes of 
Coraewaile,*' which, as it has been remarked in the note on the word conMUSB, seem 
to haTe been identical with that instrament, called likewise, according to Roqnefort, 
tRtat, in Latin musa, The rnstic dance, to which the name of horapipe was transferred 
from the instrnment that served as an accompaniment, seems to be described by Jean 
'de Menng, where he relates that Pygmalion took the *' itutrumeM de ComouaiHe,** or 
*' mute,** and danoed to animate his statue. Rom. de la Rose, S 1,874. The hora-pipe 
is mentioned as a mnsical instrament by Spenser and B. Jonson. No ezplanation has 
been foundof the wordpa(pi«/a. 

* Theplanthereintendedisthe white horehonnd, Marrubium vulgare, Linn. A.-S. 
hara«hnne, marruMum, " Horon, a herbe. Horehounde, herbe, langue de eJUeH.** palso. 

s The hone-litter, or horse-bere, Ang.-Sax. baere, feretmm, grabatua^ was nsed at 
an early period in England, and probably introduced from the South. See Mr. Mark- 
land's Remarks on Carriages, Archaeol. zz. 445. Bede relates that Ceolfrid, Abbot of 
Wiremnth, pnrsned his jouraey to Rome, during which he died, A.D. 716, ** eum ad 
hoe per infirmitalem deveniret, ut equitare non valent feretro cabailario vehereturJ** 
yff. Malmsb. relates that tbe corpse of Rufus was con?eyed by the rustics to Winchester 
** in rhedd eaballaria,** which in the Polychronicon is termed a ** horse bere,'* and by 
Fabian a ** horae litter." M. Westm. describes the retreat of King John from Swines- 
head, when, having lost his '* bigas, et quasdam eUtellas,** in the Wash, and falling 
sick, he was thus carried to Newark, **faetd leetied equeetri^ deeeendit de pa{frido, et 
ipsam intravit.** G. de Bibelesworth, who wrote in the reign of Ekiw. I. says, 

** Pur eyse en litier (on hora bere) hom ehiuauehe.*' 

** Bastema est theea manualie vel itinerie, a carre, or a chareot, or horse lytter. LeC' 
tiea dieitur eurru» in quo defertur leetus ; et proprie lectus portabUii, a chwet or a 
Horslytter.** ortus. '* Horse lytter, Miere aux cheuavlx,** palso. Horse littera, 
called by Commenins ereeree or teetiea, carried by two horses, according to the fkahion 
in nse in HoUand, are represented in the Orbis Sensualium, p. 111, ed. 1659. 
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HoRSMAN, or he yat rydythe 

(horsys, s.) EqueHer. 
HoRSMYNTE, herbe. BalsamiUiy 

mentantrum, 
HoRscHO (horBissho, k. horsis sho, 

p.) Bahatumj kylw. femuy 

c. F. (balatum, K. p.) 
HoRSYs tayle. Penis^ cath. 
Hoos (hors, k, hoorse, p.)^ Rau" 

CU8i UG. 
(HOORSNESSE, HARL. MS. 3274. 

Raucor,) 
HosE.3 Caliga (oeoj cath. s.) 
HosuN, or doii on hosun (hosyn, 

or done on hosun, k.) Caligo* 



HosEBOND (as, K.) weddyd man 

(hosbonde or husbonde, p.) ilfa- 

ritu», 
HosEBONDE (or husboude, infra) 

of (wise, K. p.) gouemaunce of 

an howsholde. PaterfamiUas. 
HosEARE, or he ]>at makythe 

hosyne (hose^ere, k. hosiare, s. 

hoser', p.)* CaUgariu». 
Hooshede, or hoosnesse (hoshedy 

k. hoorshede, or hoorsnesse, p.) 

RaudtCLSy raucor. 
Hoose, or cowghe (host, or cowhe, 

K. host, or cowgth, s. hoosty 

harl. ms. S274.)^ Tuisia. 



^ The reading may seem bere to be qnesdonable, bat the Winch. MS. agrees in 
giving hoos. Chaucer writes " horse of sowne," speaking of a hunter*8 hom. Wachter 
observes that hoarse seems to lead to 6er. hreis, hreisch, formed from Lat. rauctu, but 
hoos, and hoosnesse, which occurs just below, resemble more nearly the Ang.-Saz. 
has, raueugf and hasnys, raucedo. In the Lat. Eng. Vocab. Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. 
is given *' raueedOf hasnes." Horman says, *' he hath a great haskenes, gram astkmate 
implieatur,** Compare harske, or haske, aboTe. 

3 The precise nature of the article of dress, to which the name hos was giren by the 
Anglo-Sazons, it is not easy to define : it is rendered by Elfric ** califfa, oerea.^* In 
early illuminations their legs are frequently represented as covered by bands, as it seems, 
wound around them, and these perhaps were termed hose-bendas, which has been sup- 

C>Bed to denote garters. The word hose is common to the Dutch, Danish, and Ice- 
ndic languages, and the old French houtee, or heutes, seem to have been identical 
therewith. P. Warnefridus states that the Lombards used hose (Aom), and wore oyer 
them **tuhruffo» birreot,*^ when on horseback. Gest. Longob. iv. c. 33. *' Caleeo, i. 
caliga» et eotularee induere, to put on hose. Oso, i. oeae calciare, to house. Caliga, 
bose ; calieula, a lytellhose." oetub. " An hose, caliga. Versus : Sunt oeree calige 
^uos tibiaportat amietus. To hose, calciare, ealigare.** cath. ano. " Hose for ones 
legges, chausses. Hosyn and shossys, cha(u)teure. Payre of hose from the kne vp, 
ditmy ehausses. Payre of sloppe hoses, ^tW/«d martnitfr.*' palso. In the XVIth 
oent. the term hose was used to denote the entire nether garment, comprising the upper 
Etocks, or breeches, and the nether-stocks of hosen, or stockings. The directions of 
Queen Eliz. by prodamation in 1565 are curiously explicit as to the prescribed pro* 
prieties of this article of dress. Strype's Ann. Vol. i. App. 78. 

* " An hosyrer {sic) calciator, caligator.*' cath. ano. '' Hosyer, that maketh 
hosen, chauuettier.** palsg. Sherwood observes on the word "Hosier, chaussetier; 
aujourdhui (1660) h Londres on appelle ainsi les cousturiers qui vendent les habits 
d*homme tous/aits.** 

i **Tussi9, host.*» Vocab. Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. "An host, tussis; to host, 
tussire.'' cath. ano. ** Raueedo, hoocenesse ; raucidw, hooce ; rauddulus, sum dele 
hooe ; raucue, hoost.*' mbd. Forby gives hoist, a cough. Ang.-Sax. hwosta, tussis. 

** Yvrescefaitfort home chatouner (creopen,) 

Home aroee (hoo»)fait haut huper (jellen.)*' G. de Bibelesw. 
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Hostyn'. Oseiio^ uo. v. in 

literd. 
HosTYK*, or rowhyn*, or cowghyn 

(rowwhyn, h. rewyn, or cowhyn, 

8.) TusHo, CATH. tUSsitOf CATH. 

HooT. CaliduSifervidus. 

HooTT BATHE. Murtetufn, cath. 
et c. F. et uo. in mordeoy et in 
(pluraliy s.) terme, c. F. 

(HoTYN, or hetyn, supra^ p.) 



Hotyn', or make beheste (hotyn 

or behotjm, k. p.)' Promitto, 
HoTYNGE, or behotynge, or behest 

(behestynge, k.) Promissio. 
HoTYNOE, or hetynge. Calefuctio. 
HowB, or what (how^, or qwow, 

s.) Quomodo, qualiter. 
HowE, or hure, need hyllynge 

(howoe, s. F,y Tenuy cath. 

capedulum^ c. f. sidaris, c. F. 



Compare cowtn or hoBtyn. The GraTcn dialect still retaina the word hoste, hoane* 
ness. See also Jamiesoo. 

1 Hbttn*, ms. ** Spondeo, to be-hoote. Sponaor et fidejmsor^ aheetere.'* mbd. ms» 
CANT. ** Promitto, Anglice, to behyght. Promiwio, a beheste. Dispondeo, to be-hyght, 
or to plyght trouth. Nutio, a promyse, or hyghtynge. '* ortub. '* To beheste, destinare, 
vopere, promittere^ 8fe, A beheste, poUdtaeio, promietum, votum,** cath. ano. 
Compare BBHOTTN, or make a beheste, aboTe. Ang.-Sax. hatan, jubere; beh&tan, 
wnvere, In the complaint of the Ploughman, given by Foz, nnder the year 1360, it is 
said, " thongh we preyen thee bnt a litle and shortlich, thon wilt thenken on ts, and 
graunten ts that ts nedeth, for so thou behighted vs somtime :*' and again, ** thon 
yhigbtest some tyme, &c. He (the Pope) behoteth men the blisse of heaneo, withouten 
any payne, that geuen him much money." Hote, signifying a promise, is used by R. 
Brunne ; it oocurs in Townl. Myst. p. 46 ; and the verb, thou hete, het or hight, thon 
didst promise. By R. Glouc. and other writers to hote is used in the sense of to com* 
mand, or be called. 

* This term, derived from Ang.-Saz. hufa, cidarie, is used to denote head-coveringa 
of almost every description. In the satirical song on the Consistory Courts, in the 
time of Bdward I. PoUt. Songs, ed. Wright, 156, it is said, 

** Fnrst ther sit an old cherle in a blake hure, 
Of all that ther sitteth semeth best syre." 

It signiiles a cap of estate, as in the bequeflt of John Earl of Warren, Surrey, and Strath- 
ome, 1347 : " Jeo devye d Montr. WiiL de Warenne mon filx ma hure d^argent dorri 
pour Strathome, ove le eerele d^argent dorripour ycelJ*^ Testam. Ebor. i. 43. Margaret 
de Knaresbnrgh devises, in 1397, **fiameolam defilo, eumj. calamandro, ac houfe; 
/MnifMim <f • lak ; tenam de cerico ; fiameolam de erispo,** &c. Ibid. p. S21. In the 
Vision of P. Ploughm. 418« allusion is made to the ** howyes of selk," worn by ser- 
jeants-at-law ; and Chaucer, in the ReTe*s Prol. 3909, uses the phrase *' set his howre ;*' 
and speaks of '' an howre abore a call." Troil. B. iii. 775. In 1482, a petition was 
preferred to Parliament by the craft of " hurers, cappers," &c. against the injnrious 
nse of machinery, then introduced to snpersede manual labour, by means of a fbUing 
mill, whereby the quality of ** hnerB, bonettes and cappes '* was depreciated. See Rot. 
Parl. yi. 333 ; Stat. of Realm, 32 Edw. IV., where they are termed ** hures, hurets,'* 
&c. Caxton says, in the Boke for TraTellers, ** Maulde the huue, or calle maker 
(hwuetier) maynteneth her wisely : she selleth dere her calles, or hnnes {huue»), she 
soweth them with two semes." ** Pileue, a cappe, an hatte, an hoTC, or a coyfe.'* mbd. 
** Tma tenet et omat caput mmiierie, Anglice a howfe, t. ejetrema part vitte, qud de- 
pendent coma,'* ortus. " An howfe, /ena." cath. ano. " Hone that a chylde it 
bome in, /aye." falbo. Sir T* Brown, in Vnlgar Errors, B. t. c. 1 1 , alfndes to the 
CAMD. SOC. 2k 
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HowE, or Heve, propyr naine* 

(Howwe, or Huwe» harl. ms. 

2274, How, or Hw, s. Hue, p. 

Hew, w.)* Hugo. 
HovE, or grownd yvy (herbe, p.)* 

Edera terrestrit. 
HovE of oyle, aa barme, and ale 

(hove, or holy, as barme of ale, 

s.)^ Amurioy uo. %n mergo. 
HovYL, lytylle howsc. TegeSj 

CATH. et c. F. (tegat p.) 
HovYL for swyne, or oJ?er beestys. 
• Cartabulum, c. f. (catabulum, 

8.) 

HowLE, byrde. Bubo, cath. 
HowLYN*, as beestys. Ululo, 
HowLYNOE of doggys, or o]>er 
beestys. Ululaius. 



How LONGE. Quamdiu^ quaus* 

que, usquequo. 
How MANY. Quot, 
HowE MEKYLLE (howe moche, p.) 

Quantus. 
HowNDE. Canisf cath. 
HowNDE FYSHE. Canis marinWf 

COMM. 

HowNDE FLYE. Cinomioj c. f. vel 

cinifeXfCOMM.velcinifeSf comm* 
HowNDYS colere (howndych co- 

lowre, s.) MilluSf cath. 
How oftyn*. Quociens, 
HowsE. Domusy cath. edes. 
Howselyn' wythe the sacrament 

(as the sacrament, s.)^ CW- 

munico. 
Howsholde. Familia. 



sQpentitioui notions in regard to the caul, or membrane wheiein the head of a new- 
bom infant is occasionallj wrapped, called the silly-how, Ang.-Saz. sselis, beattUt hnfk, 
cidari*! Swed. seger hufwa. In Scotland it is termed the haly, or sily-how. See 
Brand*s Popnlar Ant. ; Raddiman*8 GIoss. to G. Douglas, v. How ; and Jamieson. 
Compare hwyr, cappe, hereafter. 

1 *' Hnchone, Hugo, nomen prqprium virt.** cath. ano. 

* Ground-iyy, gill, or ale-hoof, Gleehoma hederaeea, Ldnn. was anciently esteemed 
both in medicine and as acondiment nsed in the concoction of ale. G. de Bibelesworth 
mentions ** eyre de boye, e eyre terestre (heyhowe.)" Anmd. MS. S20, f. 131. ** Bdera 
terreetrie ys an herbe >at me clepy)' erth ynye, or heyone ; " its virtues are detailed, 
Roy. MS. 18 A. YI. f. 74, b. In John Ardeme's Practica, Sloane MS. 56, f. 61 , the nse 
of *' haihone, vel halehoue, ve/folfoyt, m/horshoue," in tlie composition of an unguent, 
called Salus popuU, is set forth. Gerard calls it ale-hoof, or tun-hoof, and states that 
** the women of our Northern parts, especially about Wales and Cheshire, do tunne the 
herbe ale-hoof into their ale.*' Compare tunhovb, hereafter. Langham, in the 
Garden of Health, 1579, details the qualities of '* Alehoofe, ground iuie, gilrumbith, 
ground or Tndnoore ; " and Cotgrave gives ** patte de ehatf cats-foot, alehoofe, tune- 
hoofe, ground i¥y, Gill creep by the ground." Skinner thought that ale-hoof was de« 
rived fh>m all, and behofe, utililae, from its nnmerous medicinal properties, but the 
derivation of the name is possibly from hof, Mfi^«/a, in allusion to the hoof-shapedleaf. 
In the West, the plant coit*s-foot is called horse's hoof. It is posaible that the read- 
hofe of the Anglo-Sazon herbals is the ground-ivy, to which, howerer, the name eoi^ 
ifig was assigned. 

' The reading here seems to require oorrection ; the word doesnotoccur in the other 
MSS. or in the printed editions. Amurea is ezplained by Ugutio, and in the Ortus, to 
be " in/eriorfex olei, dregs of oyle,** but Muria signifies the *' superiorfex oieis** and 
HOVB here seems to be put for such impurities as float on the surfaoe. Compare the 
▼erb uoiTTN yn water» or o>er lycoure. 
. ^ 1 Q the curioua directions to the parish priest regarding the instmctions which he 
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HowsHOLDARB (howsalder^ k.) 
Paier familiasy yconotnus. 

HowsYN 9 or puttyn yn a howse. 
Dotnifero^ Cath. 

Howstn', or makyn* howsys. 

{Dom^Of CATH. s. P.) 

HowsKEPARE. Edituusy editva, 

CATH. 

HowsLEKE, herhe, or sengrene.' 
Barha Jovisy semper vivoj jw 
barhium^ c. f. 

HowEsoNE. QuamtociuSf quam" 
cicius. 



HowTYN^ or cryyn*. Boo^ kylw. 
Howtyn', or cryeii as shepmenn 

(howten, K. p. howen, j. w.)* 

Celeumoy cath. 
HowTYNGE,crye.® Boema^ CArn, 

et KYLW. Sohowe, the hare ys 

fownde, hoema^ lepus est tn- 

ventus. 
Howhyn' (howghyn, k. howwhyn, 

H.)^ Suhnervo (enervo, p.) 
Ho VYN* yn watur, or oJ>er lycoure.* 

Supemato, 
HovYN* yn* }»e eyre, as byrdys (as 



was bonnd to gi?e his flock in the mother-tongiie, at least fonr times in the year, it 
ia said of the wine given to the laitj, *' Lewede men |>at nnderfonge> Godys body ne 
ahnl nowjt by-lene >at V^t drynke hat ^y vnderfonge^ after here howsel» ye any o>er 
sacrament bnte wyne and water for to brynge in >e oste )>e betere." Bumey MS. 376, 
p. 93. Compare Add. MS. 10,053, f. 109. ** Communieo, to makecomnn, orhousel. 
Communio, a comnnynge, or a houselynge. Cena, a souper or a houslynge.*' ortus. 
*< Oblata, howseU." Harl. MS. 1587. " EukarUtia, howsyU.'' Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. 
** Tohowsylle, communieare.*^ cath. ano. In the Accounts of the Churchwardens of 
Walden, 36 Hen. VI. a charge occurs **pro lavaeione J. manutergii pro hoselynge.*' 
Hist. of Audley End. In the Golden Legend it is said in the Life of St. John, ** he 
said the masse, and houseled and comuned the people." Ang.-Saz. huslian, Bucha^ 
ristiam eelebrare ; husel, panu sacer, 

^ " House leke, iombarde.*' palso. W. Tumer says that <* Sedum magnum is caUed 
also in Latin Mmpemvtim, in English houseleke, and of som singren, but it ought better 
to be caUed aygrene.*' Herbal, 1563. See orptn, hereafter. 

< HowcYN, Ms. See the note on balow, schypmannys crye. 

s HowNTTNOB cryc, M8. The alphabetical arrangement indicates an enror in this 
reading, and aU the other MSS., as likewise Pynson's edition, read Howtynge, cry ; 
howynge, W. de Worde, ed. 1516. In the curious Treatise, entitled the Master of Uie 
Grame, Yesp. B. xii. and Harl. MS. 5086, wiU be found a detaUed account of the 
properuse of sohow,'* and aU the stimulating cries used in field sports. See also 
the ** huntynge of the haare," in Dame Julyana Bemes* Boke of Huntynge, sign. d. iij» 

* To hough, or hock the ham-strings, seems to be deriTable from Ang.-Saz. hoh» 
popletf or possibly the etymon heawun, eecare, may be preferred. In the Wicliffite 
Tcrsion, Josh. zi. 6, it is written ** thon shalt hoxe the horses, eubnervabis,** Vulg. A 
fltatement in Rot. Parl. vi. 38, sets forth that in a riot in Yorkshire 1472, one Blch* 
WiUiamson was ** speared, and hongh synued." 

' Minot, who wrote about 1350, spesks of the French fleet sent against the flngUsh 
coasts, composed of galleys, carectes, and galiotes, 

** With grete noumber of smale botea, 
Al thai hoTcd on the flode." iU. p. 11» 

In R. Wimbeldon's Sermon at Paul'8 Cross, 1389, giTcn by Fox, it is said, ** In A 
tonne of wyne the dreggis dwellen byneth, and the cUere wynehoneth aboue." Compare 
HOVB of oyle, and plbttn. The Terb to hoTC, in the Tarious senses here giTen, appears 
to be deriTed flrom hof, the past tense of An§^.-Sax. hebban, elevare* 
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bryddys, or skyisy or other lyke, 
K. hovun in ey^ire, as byrdys, or 
askyys, h. as birdis, or askes, 
p.)^ Supervolo, supervolUo, 
HovYN* on hors, and a-bydyn'.^ 

Sirocino, kylw. 
(HucHE, K. Cistaf archa.) 
HwYR, cappe (hvyr, k. hure, h. 



huwyr, p. hurwyr, j. w.)* Tenat 

c. F. et U6. in teneo. 
HwRSTARE^hukstere, k.)^ Ausno^ 

natory atunonatrup, ausianarkte* 
HuKSTARE of frute. Colihieta. 
HuLKE, shyppe.^ Hulcus, 
HULLOWRS, idem quod horel, 



aupra 



6 



' This word is eyidently synonymous with hoTer. The reading " skyis *' is question- 
able, but sktb occurs hereafter in the sense of a clond. See the earlier Wicliiffite Ter- 
sion, Deut zzzii. 11, "At an egle forthclepynge his bryddU to flee, and on hem 
honynge {tuper eo9 volitanSf** Vulg.) 

> Tbis rerb is used in this sense by R. Glouc. p. 218; Chaucer, Troil. B. ▼. ; Gower, 
and other writen. Fabyan speaks of Jack Cade, 1450, as ** houynge at Blackhethe ;'' 
and states tbat at Bosworth, " some stode houynge a ferre of, tyl they saw to the 
whyche partye the victory fyll.'* In the deacription of that conflict, as given in the 
song of Lady Bessy, by Humphrey Brereton, Richard says, 

" I myselfe will hove on the hill, I say, 
The fair battle I wiU see.*' page 44. 

3 See the note on howe, or hure, heed hyllynge. 

4 ** AueeionariuSt a hukstere : Aueeio, ekynge : Aueeionor, tomerchaunt, and huk.*' 
MBD. " I hucke, as one dothe that wolde bye a thing good cheape, le karcelle and /e 
marehande,'^ palso. Janins derives huckster from Uie Dutch Hoecker, a retailery 
because he endeayours to hook, or draw in strangers ; but it seems to be allied to the 
Ang.-Saz. eacan, augerey because he sells at a higher price than the first dealer. In 
Friar Michael*s Satire on the people of Kildare, written about 1308, the huckster ap- 
pears to haye been a female victnaller. 

*' Hail be je, hokesters, dun bi ]>e lake, 
Wi> caudles and golokes and ]>e pottes blak, 
Tripis and kine fete and schepen heuedes.*' Harl. MS. 913, f. 8, b. 

In the oath of the beadle of the ward, and of constables, according to the Customs of 
London, is the following clause : " Ye shalbe no regrater of ^itale, nor none huzter of 
ale, nor partiner with none of theym.'* Arnold^s Chron. 93. " Hucster, a man, quO' 
quetier: Hucster, a woman, guoquetiere,** palso. ^'Howkstar that sellethe meate 
and drynke, eaupo.** blyot. '* Regrateur, an huckster, mender, dresser, trimmer up 
of old things for sale. Revendeur, a huckster, or regrator. Maguignonf a hucster, 
broker, horse-courser.'* coto. 

' In the version of Vegecius, Roy. MS. 18 A. XII. it is said that warfare by sea 
should be suspended after the equinoz, when ** grete Tesselles made for the nones 
(for aventure of merchaundise) as carickes, dromondis, hevy hulkis, grete cogges, snd 
shippes of toure,*' may Tenture forth ; but the captain, who must lead his troops in 
'* small and light Tcssels, as galeies, barges. fiuynnes, and ballyngers,*' is dissuaded from 
the attempt. B. iv. c. 39. Walsingham relates that in the engagement between the 
Duke of cedford and the French, 1416, " eepit iree earieae, et unam hulJtamy et ^tui- 
tuor balingarias,** Camd. 394. ** Hulke, a shyppe, hevreque,*' palbo. " Orqttef a 
hulke, a hage ship.** coto. 

* This term of reproach is used by Rob. Glouc. and Chaucer, W. of Bathe's Prol. 
.5836 ; and again in the Persone*s Tale, as follows : '* If he repreTe him uncharitably of 
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HuLwuR, tre (huluyr, k. B.y 

Hulmus^ htUcuSi o^^t huseug» 
HuMLOK, herbe. Sicuia^ lingua 

eanis (intubch p.) 
HuMMYNGB (hunyng^,s.) Reuma 

{seeundum Leveayy s.) 
HuNDRTD. Centufn» 
HuNDRYD tymes. Ceneiee. 
HuNGYR. FameSy esuries, 
HuNGRY. FamelicuSi esuriens* 
Hungryn', or waxyii' hungyr 

(wax huDg^, s.) Esurio. 
Huntare. Venatar. 
Huntynge. Venacioy venatus. 
HuNTON. Venor. 
HuRDYCE, or hustylment (hurdyse. 



H. p. hustysment, k. YStyfanent, 

8.y Utensile (suppellexy p.) 
HuRL, or debate. Sedicioy c. f. 
HvRLBRE, or debate maker. Se^ 

diciosuSf c. F. 
Hurlyn', or debatyn'.^ Incursory 

c. F. 
Hurlynge, or stryfe. Incurcioy 

c. F. conflictus. 
Hurte, or hurtynge. Lesioylesura, 
HuRT, OT hurtyd. Lesus. 
HuRTUN, or harmyn'* Ledo. 
Hurt(el)ynge (hurtlynge, k.) 

Collisioy contactus, 
Hurtelyn*, as too thyngys to- 

gedur (herthyn, h. hurcolyn, s.) 



sinne, u, thon holonr 1 thou dronkelowe harlot 1 and to forth." In the Tersion of 
yegeciufl, Roy. MS. 18 A. XII. it is said of the selection of soldiersi that *' fishers, 
fonlers, ninnours, and gestoors, lechours, and holours ne shulde not be chosen to 
knyghthode, ne not be suffred comme nyghe the strengthes, — for this maner of menne 
with her lustea ahulle rather naaahe the hertes of warriours to lustes, thenne hardenne 
theim to fighte." B. i. c. 7. In the Towneley Myst. the words holard and horell occnr. 

" Thise dysars and thise hullars, 
Thise cokkers and thise bollars, 
And alle purs cuttars, 
Bese welle war of thise men." Processus talentorum, p. S42. 

**Holier, houlleurf dibauchi^ luxurUuaJ** roquef. See Ducange, v. Holerii. 

1 The holly is still called in Norfolk huWer, and in Suffolk hulva ; it seems to be the 
tree which is called by Chaucer **an hulfere,'' in the Complaint of the Black Knight. 
Skinner supposes it may be so called from its holding or lasting long, Ang.-Sax. feor, 
longe, or holding fair, as being erergreen. '' Houx, the holly, holme, or huWer tree. 
Peiit koux, kneehulver, butchers broom.*^ coto. Holland, in his translation of Pliny, 
speaks of the ** holly or hulyer tree.*' B. zziT. c. 13. 

> InCoerdeLion ''hurdys** are mentioned repeatedly, lines 6137, 3969; *'hur- 
dices,'' K. Alis. ^85, but evidently signify barricades, palissades, or large shields 
termed patises. See Ducange, v. Hurdieium, It may in the sense aboTe gtTen haTe 
been used metaphorically. 

' In a satire on the studies of the Dialecticians of the times of Edw. I. it is said, 

" Whan menne horlith ham here and there, 

Neffo saTCth ham fram care." Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, 211. 

** Y was hurlid, and tumed upsodoun (impuUue eoersu» tumf Vulg.) [»at y sohulde falle 
doun, and |»e lord took me up.*' Ps. czTii. 13, Wid. Tersion. John Payne writes to 
his master, John Paston, regsrding the trouble that befell him in Cade's rebellion, 
1450, ** and a-none aftyr y* huriyng the Byshop Rosse apechyd me to the Quene.*' 
Past. Lett. i. 6^ Horman lays of troublous timas, *' in that whorlynge of the woride 
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hurchyn togeder, p.)^ Impingo^ 
collido. 

Hurron'» or bomboii as bees, and 
other lyke (hurryn, or bumbyn as 
ben, K. hurren or bumbyn or been, 
or other like, p.) Bomhizo. 

HusBovDE^ident quod hosebond, 
wpra (husboncl of goueruawnoe, 
K. man of gouemaunce, t^ Pa- 
terfamiliiu.) 

(HusBONDE, wedded man, p. 
MarituSy J. w.) 

HusBOND yn', or wysely dyspendy fi' 



worldely goodys. Disperuoy ico^ 
nomicOf c. F. velprudenter dis' 
pensare, 

HusBONDYS brothere. LussuSiCv, 

HusKE of frute, or oj^er lyke. 
CorticilluSyCulleay UG.tn claudoy 
folUculuSt CATH. et c. v.acinue 
vel acinumy c. F. 

HusKE, fyshe (husk, fishe, k. h. 
husk of fyshe, s. v,y Squa'- 
musy c. F. squarusy cath. 

HusKE of a note. Nuci^ uo. in 
noceo (naudy s.) 



(temporum novitate) I wtste nat what to do. Hurrelynge, murmura.** " I hurle, I 
make a noyse as the wynde dothe, ie bruyt.^* palso. 

1 '* CblUcio, to-gidur hurtlynge. Cdilitug, to-gidur hurtled." med. The sounds 
produced by the minstrels at a marriage, described in William and the Werwolf, were 
80 yaried and powerful that the hearers might think 



** )>at heuen haatili and erj>e schuld hurtel to gader, 
So desgeli it denede that al >er}>e quakede." p. 



180. 



This word ia of frequent occurrence in the Wicliffite Tersion. ** The litil children were 
burtlid togidere (eollidebantur, Vulg.) in her wombe." Gen. xzr. SS. See aUo Mark 
iz. 17 ; Dedifl zxvii. 41. In the Golden Legend it ia said of the final Ju(i^^ent, ^' the 
■euenth sygne, the stones shal smyte and hurtle togyder.*' It is used by Chaucer, 
Spenser, and Shakespeare. 

< In Uie version of Macer's treatise of the virtues of herbs it is said of honysuckle, 
" if )>e beehyues be anointed with |>e ius of her leeues, )>e been schalt not goo a-way ; 
\fe housbondes kepe her swarmes in tyme of yere by suche anoyntynge.*' Hardyng sayi^ 
of the tazation imposed by Rufus, which sorely oppressed the commons, 

** A kyng woteth not what harmeth housbandrye, 
Housbande to pill and taze outrageously.*' Chron. c. 125. 

** An husband, edituus, iconimue, ineola, pater/amilias.** cath. ano. '* This smythe 
is a good housbande (mesnaiffier), for I herde hym beate with his hamer to daye afore 
foure of y* clocke. Husbande, a ihriuyng man, mtenagier. Husbandes house in the 
oountre, or maner place, meiayrie.** palso. Ang.-Saz. hus-bonda, domu» magister, 

> " Squarus, quidam pitcit : et diciiur a squamd, quia squamis acutue sit, unde ei 
^UM cute lignum poliiurJ** cath. Pennant states that the rough skin of the Squatus 
tquatina, Linn. or Angel shark, was used by the ancients to polish wood and ivory, 
according to Pliny, iz. c. 12 ; and that in England the skin of the greater dog-fish, cat- 
fish, or bounce, Squalus canicula, Linn. called in French rousteie, is applied to the 
same purpose. Zool. iii. pp. 87, 99. This last appears to be the species here called 
the huske. Palsgrave gives *'hus8e, a fysshe, routeite;** and Cotgrave ezplaintf 
routtet to be " a little ruddie dog-fish." ** Squaiina, a soole fysshe with a roughe 
skynne, wherewith fletchers doo make theyr arrowes smoothe." blyot. In N. Britain 
the Cgclqpierus lumput, Linn. the lump, or sea-owl, is called hush-paddle, in Germ* 
•ee-haess, tepus marinut. See Jamieson. Compare Teut. hesse, eatus. 
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HuspYLYN*, or spoylyn' (spolyyn, 
H.)^ Spolioy dispoUo* 

HusTYLMENT (or hameys, or hur- 
dyce, w/>ra.)^ Utensileysupellex» 

HuswYFE. MateTfamilias. 

HuswYFERY. Yconomicu 

HuoBy or grete. Magntu» 



(HuTCHE, or whyche, supra in 
HOCHE.^ Cistch archaJ) 



Iaoge, or dagge of a garment.^ 

FractilluSi cath. 
Iaggyd, or daggyd. FraciiUonu» 



^ To hospO, in the dialect of Shropshire, signifies to disorder, deatroy, or knock 
about. See Hart8home*8 Salopia. In old French houspouiliierf or harpailleur, im- 
pliea a thieviah marauder, ** homme qui vole lee gens de la eampagne, vaffabond," 
HOQUBF. " S*houspiUer Vun Vautref to tug, lug, hurry, tear one another/' &c. coto. 
Compare gaspiller, which, according to Menage, haa the same origin. 

> " Suppellectilia, hustelment." med. This term is used in the original MS. by the 
first hand, in Bodl. Libr. of the earlier Wicliffite Tersion ; *' Thou shalt anoynt of it 
the tabernade, &c. and the candelstik, and the hustilmentis of it {uteneiliaf Yolg.)** 
Ezod. xzz. S8. It occurs in several documents connected with the Eastem Counties. 
Joanna, relict of Sir T. Hemgraye, made, about 1421, a will under constraint 
of her second husband, devising to him personal effects and a sum of money« 
«1150 marcs, with other jewel and hostelment that were mine other husbands goods 
and mine,'* as stated in her protest. Hist. of Hengrave, 93. John Hakone of Wyne- 
ton makes the following devise in 1437 ; *' I wyll that aUe necessaries and hustylments 
longyng to myn howsehold, that is to sey, to halle, chaumbyr, and kechene be disposed 
to the use of my wife.** Norwich Wills, Harl. MS. 10, f. S67. In the Paston Letters, 
ii. 86, are mentioned " gonnes, crossebows, and quarells, and alle other hostelments to 
the maneur ^of Caistor) belonginge.*' 1469, 9 Edw. IV. In 1492 Robert Parker be^ 
queaths to his wife all his " hostUiaments, utenselys, and jowellys, to his house per« 
taining." Cullum'8 Hawsted, 17. The word seems to be taken from the old Fr. 
outtillement, koqukf. " OutiliemenSy stuffe, movables, household furniture, or im- 
plements." coto. 

' Sir John Maundevile says of the Ark of the Testimony, ** that arke, or hncche, 
with the relikes, Tytus ledde with hym to Rome, whan he had scomfyted alle the 
Jewes.*' Voiage, p. lOS. By Chauoer the word is written '* wiche." Cazton, in the 
Boke for Travellers, says of household stuff', ** these thinges set ye in your whutche 
{huehe) or cheste ; your jewellis in your forcier, that they be not stolen.'* ** Areha, 
B whyoche, a arke and a cofyre. Archula, a lytelle whycche. Cihutum, a mete 
whycche. Cista, a whycche." mbd. '* Hutche, a chest, eqfre, huche,*^ palso. Ang.. 
8az. hwKcca, area, 

^ Fraetilhis is ezplained in the Catholicon to be *' cauda vel fragmen panni fissi .- 
eauda ornatus pendens es i^feriori parte : fractilius dieitur etiam mllus in tapeto vel 
alid veste viiioed,*^ Horman says, '* he haith a plesure in geagged clothynge, iaecinioed 
vette: " and Palsgrave gives " I iagge or cutte a g^arment, ie chicquette, ie deschicquette^ 
ie descouppe. 1 iagge nat my hosen for thrifte, but for a bragge. He is outher a 
landed man, or a foole y* cutteth his garments. lagge, a cuttyng, chicqueture, If I 
iagge my cappe, thou hast naught to do.** This strange fashion, which, as it has been 
observed in the note on the word daook, prevailed during the reign of Rich. II. was 
not disused even in the XVIth cent. It is particularly noticed by Hardyng» who 
Btates that it was described to him by the derk of Richard*s household. 

** Cnt werke was gpreate both in oourt and tounes, 
Bothe in mennes hoddis, and alBO in their gonnes.'* Chron. c. 193. 
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Iay, byrde. Graculus, utdicUur 
secundum oommunem acolam, sed 
contrarium dicit c. f. ut patet 
infra in roke, bryde ; vel forte 
est equivocum : garrulus^ c. f. 

Iaylbre, or gajler. JSrgasterf 
KYLw. carcerarius» 

Iakke of defence, garment (iak of 
fence, s.)^ Baltheus» 



Iamys, propyr name. Jcuiobus. 
Iangelere. Garrulator, gar* 

rulusy CATH. garruloy dicasFf 

c. F. loquax. 
Iangelerb, inUe of wordys. 

Semiverhius, ug. in sereno, 
Iangelyn*, or iaveryn* (iaberyn, 

P-)2 Ga(r)rulo9 blatero, c. F. 

garriof cath. reUitroy UG. 



^ A fall accoant of the defensire armour called a jack is given by Sir S. Meyrick, in 
bis obsenrations on ancient military garments worn in England, Archseol. xiz. 234. 
Mention of it occnrs as early as 1375, in the will of Thos. de Hemenhale, who deTiaes 
'* «mim iakke de rubio worstede.*' Transcripts from Norwich Registers, Harl. MS. 10. 
Walsingham relates that Wat Tyler*8 mob, in the sack of John of Gaant*8 palace at the 
SaToy, 1381, foand **veitimentum]freeiosi$$imumijMiti9fqualelAc\ievoeamu9/' Camd. 
p. 349. It is mentioned in the will of Henry Snayth, elerieus, 1380 : " Lego dua$ 
ioriea$ferrea$, dua$ bacinetta eum ventall*, et dua$ iakkya eooperta$ cum Ju$V;** and 
in 1391» Margery, widow of Sir Wili. de Aldeburgh, bequeaths to her son "«ftifm 
duplum cum loried interiu$ opertum eum rubeo eorreo caprte. Item, unum iak de» 
fencioni$ opertum nigro velveto,^* Test. Ebor. i. 113, 150. Sir S. Meyrick qaestions 
the aathority of Nicofs definition that the jack was an habiliment staffed with cotton ; 
in the Catholicon Ang. howerer, written 1483, is given ** a iakke, bombicinium," 
Towards the close of the XVth cent, a less cambersome defence of a similar nataref 
termed a jacket, was more in ase. PalsgraTe gives '*iacke, harnesse, iaeq, iacque : 
iacket, $eion : iacket withoat slenes, hocqueton : iacket that hath but foar quarters, 
iaequette.*' Caxton says in the Boke for Travellers, ** Donaas the doblet maker hath 
performed my doublet and my iaquet, mon pourpainte et mon paltocque,'* In the 
accounts of the Lestrange family, 1532, are the following entries : ** Item, paid for ij, 
pownd of tw^ni for the iacks. Item, paid for iij. elnes of canvas for y' iack. Item, 
paid to the taylour for the wurkemanshippe of iij. iacks, iz.«. iv.d, Item, paid for 
twyn for )our iacks. Item, paid to Matthew Smith (or the smith) for making of plates 
for the iackes, ir,$, ij. (2.** The kind of jack to which this last entry relates is described 
in Lily*8 Euph. Eng. where it is said that the armour of the English consists of ** cors- 
lets, Almaine rivets, shirts of male, iackes quilted, and covered OTcr with leather, 
fiistian, or cauTas, oTer thick plates of yron that are sowed to y' same.'* It seems to 
haTe been identical with the brigandine. The jack may CTen haTe been occasionally 
formed with mail ; in Edw. III. i. S, Capell's Prolus. arementioned " jacks of gymold 
mail." Thus Florio explains ** Giacco, a iacke of maile, made like a corslet, a iacket 
or shirt of maile. Giachetta^ a iacket or shirt of maile :** and CotgraTe giTcs ** laque, 
a iacke or coat of mail, and thence a iacke for the body of an Irish greyhound, &c. 
made commonly of a wild boares tanned skinne, and put on him when he is to coap 
with that Tiolent beast." The sense in which baltheue is used in the Promptorium is 
singular ; it signifies commonly a girdle, but here cote armure, dobbelet, and 
PALTOK, military garments, are rendered by the term baltheue, 

1 «< DapaXf yanglynge, or spekynge of mete." msd. " To iangylle, ubi to chater. 
\tai^\\eTffictili$fpoliloquu$f i(C, ubi chaterynge.'* cath. ano. " I iangyll, t> babillef 
ie eaequette : she iangleth lyke a iaye.*' palso. To jangle occurs in the sense of chat- 
tering in the Vis. ei Piers Ploaghm. ; Chaucer, Man of Lawes Tale, 5194 ; Gower, &c. 
** lanffleTf to jattgle, prattle» tattle saadlyy or 8car?i]y.*' coto. 
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Ianoelyn', or iaveryn' a-jen, J>at 
ys clepyd clenchyng a-^en 
(clensyng a-^en, s.)^ Oggarrioj 

CATH. 

Iangelyn', and talkyn'. Con- 
fahulor^ fahulory colloquor. 

Iangelynge. Garrulacio. 

Iangelynge^ or talkynge. Con' 
fahuUicioy collocucio. 

Iape.2 Nugayfrivolumy scur(r)iU- 
tas. 



Iaper. Nugaxynugaculusy cath. 

nugigerulusy cath. gerro, UG. 

m gero, 
lAPYN*(or tryflon, infra.) Trupho^ 

illudoy c. F. ludifico {deludoy p.) 
Iardyne almaunde.3 Amigdalum 

jardinum^ amigdalum (^jarda' 

num amigdalumy s.) 
Iaspe, stone. laspis. 
Iavel.^ Joppusy gerroy ug. m 

geroyjoppon 



^ " Offffarrio, t. conira gorrirt*^ cath. v, Oarrio. Compare clbnchtn i^en, or 
cliaiieiTn ajen for prowde herte. 

' Compare oawde, or lape» aboTe. " Nugor, t. nugas faeere, tru/are, vel nugas 
/requenter dieere, io tryfle, or iape, or lye. Nugas, t. vanus.faiuus, Sce. a iaper or fole* 
Nuffoeitas, iaperye.*' obtus. ** To iape, nugari ; iapande, nugans, nugaeuius. lapaoly, 
nugaciier.** cath. ano. ** I iape, I tiyfle, ie iruffe, ie truffle, ie me bourde. I dyd 
bntiape with hym, and he toke it in good ernest. lape, a trifyll, irtffe.** palso. " // 
n*estpas gas, it is no iape." Harl. MS. 219. It is aaid of St. Nicholas in the Goldea 
Legend, that " in his yonge age he eschewed y* playes and iapea of other yonge chyl« 
dren.** Fabyan reUtes that William Rnfus was wamed of his approachUig end» 
" bnt he set tdl at nooght, and made of it a scoffe, or a iape.*' Horman sayt, " he 
bete me cnrsedly with a rod, aa it had ben in iape, velui per ludum, Leue thy iapys, 
Miiie nugas. At the begynnynge I hadde wente thou haddeste iapyde, putavi ie Joeo 
feeisse.** Junina has detidled the use of this word, especially by Chaucer, and seeka a 
derivation by comparison with Isl. geip, jaeiaiio. Skinner derives it from Fr. gaber. 
It appears, moreover, from Speght*8 Giossary, appended to Chaucer, that, having become 
of ambiguous import, the word was scarcely admitted in polite parlance ; and this ia 
confirmed by Palsgrave, who gives the verb " I iape a wenchei iefout, and ie bisioeque. 
It is better to iape a wenche than to do worse.*' 

3 Gerarde speaks of " a large sweet idmond, vulgarly termed a Jordan almond.** 

4 Javel or jevel is a term of oontempt, which signifies, according to Bp. Kennett, " a 
rascid or base fellow. 

" Lat be, quoth Jock, and caU*d him jevel, 

And by the tail him tugged." Christ Kirk, st. 7. 

Forie a 8ax. se-fuU, immundus, prqfanus, reus, putidus ; or 'se-fyW. The lieut. of 
the Tower, advising Sir Thos. More to put on worse cloaths at his execution, gave this 
reason, because he that is to have them is but a Javel : to wbich Sir Thomas replied, 
ShaU I oount him a Javel, who is to doe me so great a benefit ? ** Lansd. MS. 1033. 
In Roper*8 life of More the term employed is '* raskaU.*' Skelton uses the word javell 
frequently : it is one of the opprobrious epithets that are put into the mouthof Wolsey, 
in *' Why come ye not to Court?" imd occurs in a passage cited by Heame, and at* 
tributed to Skelton, Glossary to Langt. Chron. v. Wroken. 

" These be as knappishe knackes, 
As ever man made, 
For javeUs and for jackes» 

A jym jam for a jade«** Nare« 

CAMD. soc. 2 L 
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Iawndyce, sekenesse. Hicteria 

(hictericich k. p. ettericiay s.) 
IcE. Glaciea. 
IcHE, or ylke. Quilibet. 
IcHYN*, or ykyn', or 3ykyn' 

(yekyn, k. ^ichyn, s. ekyn, 

H. p.^ Prurio. 
Idyl. * Ociosus. 
Idelnesse. Odoeitasy ocium. 
Idyl spekare. Vanidicusy 

vaniloquuSf cath. (garrilo- 

quuSi K.) 



Idyote, nether fowle ne rygbte 
wyce (idyote, halfe innocent, 
H. p. idyothe, nodyr foole, 
no))er wyse, s.) Idiota, 

Iddyr, or vddyr of a beeste 
(iddyr, pappe, k. p.) Uber* 

Iessys, to bynde hawkys wythe 
(ieshys, to bryng wyth hawkys, 
s.)* Jactcusula, plur. kylw. et 
coMM. fjactulay v.jaculuy w.) 

Iettyn*.2 Vemoy c. f. et alia 
supra in G. gettyn*. 



Nares quotes Spenser, and other writerB, bj whom the word is used, and thinks it maj 
be derived firom Vr.Jaoelie, a bnuh-wood faggot ; a name that might he applied to 
■uch fellows as Shakespeare calla " raih havin wita/* Holland, in hia Yeraion of Pliny, 
apeaks of the " jayela/' Btalks, or stems of line or flax. B. xiz. c. 1. See further ob- 
ienrationa in Jamieson. Compare ioppb, or folte, Joppu», and iapbb, Gerro, 

1 Jesses or gesses, used in falconry, are thus defined hj Nicot: ** Gects (ffets, or 
ffiex) eont deux petite» courroie» eourtee de peau de ehien, une en ehaque jambe du 
Jauieonprht la eerre; au deetu» desquel» »ont le» »onnette» tenan» ft une autre petite 
eourroye hpart.^* Latham says that ** Jesses are those short straps of leather which 
are fastened to the hawks legges, and so to the Lease by Varrels, Anlets, orsach like.*' 
The origin of the term is evident, as signified hy the Emperor Fred. II. in his treatise 
de arte Venandi, ii. c. 38 ; namely, " ob hoejacti dicutttury guod cum eia Jaciuniur 
/aleone», et emittuntur adprofdam.^* They are also called Getti. See Ducange and 
Menage. In " Dame Julyans Bemes Processe of hawkyng " it is stated that " Hawkys 
have abowte theyr leggys gesses made of leddyr moost comynly, some of sylke, whyche 
scholde be noo lenger but that the knottys of theym sholde appere in myddys of the 
left honde, bytwene the longe fyngre, and the leche fyngre ; by cause the Lewnes sbolde 
be fastenyd to theym wyth a payre of Tyrettys," &c. St. AIban's Book, sign. b. iij. 

* This word does not appear to be retained in the East Anglian dialect. Tusser uses 
it both in the sense of strutting about ostentatiously, and of actively busying oneself, or 
bustling to and fro. In the interesting account of his own life, he says that his desire 
was ease and contentment, and to live uprightly, 

** More than to ride with pomp and pride, 

Or for to jet in others debt *' Stanza 38. 

In his Epistle to the Lady Paget, prefized to his Book of Huswifery, among the quali- 
ties of a good housewife, he says that she ** shoald jetty from moming to night." 
Palsgrave gives the following illustrations of the use of this word : "I iette, I make a 
countenaunce with my legges, le me iamboye. I wotte nat what his herte is, but he 
ietteth horriblye in his pace. I iette w* facyon and countenaunce to set forthe myselfe, 
te Waggue, I get, I use a proude countenaunce and pace in my goyng. Se I praye the 
howe this countrefayte gentilman getteth, eomment ce gentyUaetre braggue en »e pro- 
menant. I go a iettynge or a ryottynge, ie raude, Dothe thy father fynde the in the 
universyte to go a iettynge a nyghtes ? te baille ton ph^e eshibition h l*uniuer»iti pour 
aller rauderT^ Cotgrave gives " Batre le» rue», to iet, reuell, or swagger vp and down 
the streets in the night. lamboyer, to iet, or wantonly to go in and out with the legs. 
Prinffuer, to iet or brave it, to be fine, spmce, trimme, to wantonise il,*' &c. Anchonuiy 
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Iktl (iekyll, w.y Stirioy uo. m 

stuprumj CATH. et c. f. 
IccHE, or ^iche (ikche, or ^ykche, 

s.) Pruritus. 
(Ikyn, supra m ychyn, h. 

echyn, p.) 
Ilde, be-twene too freshe waters 

(iyldy s.y Amnis. 
Ilde, londe in the see (iylde, k. ile, 

w.) Insuku 
(Ilke, or eche, supra in iche, p.) 
Image. ImagOy statua. 
Image on a grave, in mynde made 



of fe dede (in meend of )ye ded 

man,8.) Colossus^ c. f. et cath. 
Imagyn*. Imaginor. 
Imne (impne, H.imme, p.) Impnus. 
Imnere. Imnarium. 
Impare, or graffere (gryfhr, k. p.) 

Insertory surcuiator, 
Impe, or graffe (gryf, k.) Sur- 

culust noveliaf cath. novelluSy 

CATH. 

Impyd (or graffed, p.) Insertus. 
Impyn', or graffyn' (gryffyn, k.)* 
Insero. 



in the Gate of TongaeBi p. 178, lays that " one made to avoide hia conntrey wandereth 
abroady and gaddeth and ietteth np and downe, vagaturj'* Ed. 1633. '* To jet np and 
down, fMgWt spatior, toiutatim ineedere. To jet like a lord, ineedo, To jet to and 
fro, volito. A jetter, gradariue.** oouldm. Compare okttyn and gvttabb. 

1 The Gloss on Gaut. de Bibelesworth rendera **eeelareyl, en ychele." Amnd. 
MS. 220, f. 300, b. In Gawayn and the Grene Kny^t, 732, occura the word "iisae- 
ikklea :'* and by Chaacer it ia written " iaeickle." '* Stiria eet gutta fluene, vel 
eadene eengelata, a nykle." mbd. ics. cant. ** Stiria est gutta frigore eoncreta 
pendene guttati$nque etiltane, a yokle.'' obtus. ** Stirium, hyaehykyUe." Vocab. 
Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. '< An i^okelie, etirium.** cath. ano. Grose gives iocleB aa 
a word naed in the North; and it is giren in the Craven Dialeci, as likewise ice- 
shackles ; see also Brockett, v, Ice>shoggle, and Jamieson, v. Isechokill. Ang.-Saz. 
ises-sicel, glaeialie etiria. Compare thowb of snowe, or yclys, or yce, hereaft^. 

* An island in the Serem, about 4 miles N. of Worcester, called by Flor. Wigom. 
** Bererege,'* and at the present time Bevere, senred as a retreat to the people of that 
city when it was bnmed by Hardicanute, A.D. 1041 , on their resisting the payment of 
tribate. See the Saz. Chron. Langtoft gifes a relation of these drcamstances. 

** Bat >o >at fled wij» >>er godes to >e ilde of Seaeme, 
And >at wer in ^ ilde daelled |>er for drede, 
Untill >e Kyng tamed, and his wrath oaer jede.*' R. Bmnne, p. 56. 

In another passage, p. 151, he relates that Ricfaard Ccear de lion took possession of 
two islands in the Mediterranean, one " that ilde hight Labamare,*' which is described 
as situated in the straights of Messina ; and another *' ilde ** called *' Griffonie," 
meaning, perhaps, Sicily. In Kyng Alisaander the word ** ydle," as printed by Weber, 
seems to be the same word, varying by local pronandation. 

'* Enerych ydle, eaerych contrey, 
He hath y-sooghth, par ma fej ; 
An ydle he passeth y-hote Perfiens." 5906. 

* The Terb to imp, Ang.-Saz. impan, ineerere, and the sabstantive imp, a graft. 
sdon, or young shoot, occur in the Vis. of P. Ploughm. 2746; andare ased by Chaacer* 

" Of what kynd of ympe in gardein or in frith 
Ymped is, in stocke fro whence it came, 
It sanoarith eaer, and is notbyng to blame." Hardyng*s Chron. c. 98. 
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Impynge (or graffinge, p.) /n- 

sertura, 
In, of herboroghe (or herborwe, 



K. inne, p.) Hospicium, dwer' 
soriumy c. f. 
Inamelyd.^ Inamelatus. 



See also Seayn Sages, 574. ** /nncio, impynge." mbd. '*Aii impe, nbi a grafte.*' 
CATH. ANO. ** Ympe, or graffe, snttVcr, irudta.** Vocab. Harl. MS. 1587. '* Impe, 
a yonge springe. lm\^e or grasset pasturoge.*^ palsg. *' £mj9eaUyan impe tograffe.'* 
COTO. Among the disburscments ofThos. Lucas, SoL Gen. to Uen. VII. when Little 
Saxham Hall was erec^ed, 1507, is a payment ** for setting stokkes for graffes, impesof 
cherys, damsayns, and filberdes.'* Rokewode'8 Hund. of Thingoe, 145. See Nares. 

' The application of enamel to every description of ornamental work in metal was 
much used in England from the Anglo-Saxon times, until the XVIth cent. The 
number of existiog specimens is, indeed, small ; owing, probably, to the precious 
metals having been most frequently employed for enamelled works, which haTe been 
melted down to form ornaments suited to the succeBsive changes of fashion ; bnt an- 
cient wilis and inventories, especially the lists of crown jewels printed in the Kalendan 
of the Exchequer Treasury, affbrd abundant evidence of the profusion of enamelled 
plate and jewellery in England. There may be but insufficient evidence to show that 
the earliest works of this kind, such as fibulae, and minor peraonal ornaments, were 
executed by British artificers ; but the character of omament which is presented by 
them, the mention that is made in early records of the skill of our countrymen, and 
the distinctive term of Opus Anglieanum, to designate their omamental works in metal, 
give to such a supposition a high degree of probability. A specimen of interest pre- 
served in the Brit. Mus. appears by the legend to have been the ring of Ethelwulf, King 
of Wessex, from 836 to 858, father of Alfred See Archseol. vii. pl. xxx. It is of gold, 
and appeara to be properly an enamelled work, the field, according to the ordinary pro- 
cess of the earlier period, being chiselled out to receive a vitrified metallic compound 
of a dark blue colour, which was fixed by fnsion in the cavities formed by the tool, and 
set off the design produced by thosc parts of the metal that had been left in relief. 
Another mode of workmanship, in some degree analogous, appean in the jewel at the 
Ashmolean Museum, attributed to Alfred ; a specimen recently discovered in London, 
Archseol. xxix. pl. x. and a few other instances. In these asemi^transparentsubstance, 
which appears to be rather a vitreous paste than a true enamel, fills the spaces in the 
field of the design, the outline being formed, not by chisclling the solid metal, but by 
means of thin fiUets of gold, attached to the surface of the plate, and serving to detach 
the variously coloured portions of the design. At a later period the pre-eminent skill 
of the enamellera of Limoges caused their work to be bighly esteemed in other coun- 
tries. It appears that the tomb of Walter de Merton, Bp. Rochester, 1S74, was made 
by Magister Johannes de Limogi&, who came to England for the purpose. See the 
£xecutor*sAccounts,Thorpe'8Cust. Roff. 193. At the Reformation this memoriid waa 
destroyed ; but the enameUed effigy in Westminster Abbey, representing WiU. de Va- 
lence, who died 1S96, if noC the work of John of Limoges, affords an interesting spe- 
cimen of the art practised at that place. The preTailing use of oraaments of this natuTQ 
appean also from the Constit. of WiU. de Bleys, 1229, and Walt. de Cantilnpe, 1240, 
Bishops of Worcester, prescribing, among the sacred oraaments to be provided by the 
parishionera, ** ij. pyxidet, una argentea, vel ebumea, vel de opere Lemovitico, in gud 
hoetia reserventur.** Wilk. Conc. i. 623, 666. Several of these exist ; but the most 
curions enameUed oraaments of this period, as connected with England, are the smaU 
shrines caUed eqfri Lemovicensee, on which is represented the martyrdom of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury. One of these is in the possession of the Ant. Soc. and another at Here- 
ford Cathedral. Enamel was Ukewise made avaUable for the decoration of sepulchral 
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Inamelynge. Inamelatura. 
Inbrowdyd (inbrowdred» j. w.) 

Intej:tus. 
Inbrowdyd clothe (inbrowdred, 

p.)' Frigiay cath. et c. f. 
Inche. DigituSf polliciumj kylw. 

(pollex^ p.) 
Incres. Incrementumy excre^ 

mentum, cath. excre9c{ens)ia 

(augmentum, p.) 
Incresyn', or moryn*. Augeoy 

adaugeoj augmento, 
Increse, or grow or wax more. 

Accresco, cath. excresco. 
Indawngeryd. Indomigeratus, 
Indentyd. Indentatus, 
Indentynge. Indentacio, 
Indenture. Indenturay ciro- 

graphus, UG. in grama. 
Indyfferent, neytherfuUe of ^e 

to partye, De)>er of tothere (ne]>er 

of ]>e to party, ne of )>e to)>er, k.) 

Indifferens, 
Indyte letterys, as clerkely speke 

(or clerkly spech, s.) Dicto. 
Indytyd, as clerkly speche (in- 

dy ted or endited of clerkly speche, 

p.) Dictatus. 
Indytyd be lawe, for trespace. 

Indictatus. 



(Indityn for trespas, k. indyte, p. 

Indicto.) 
Indytynge of clerkly speche 

(as clerklyspeche, p.) Dictamen, 
Indytynge, or indytement for 

trespas. Indictacio. 
Indwyn, and yeve warysone. Doto. 
Indwynge. Dotacio. 
(Ingyne, supra in engyne.) 
Inheryte, or receyve in herytage 

(inerytyn, or receyuyn to eri- 

tage, K.) Heredito. 
Infectyn, orbrynge to sekenesse, 

as menne take wythe pestylence, 

or as leprys done hele meune be 

brethe, or other towchynge (as 

lepers do)> hole men, s.) Inficio, 
Informyn, or techyn*. Informo, 

instruo ; et alia sunt injray tn 

KENNYN. 

(Ingroton vrythe mete or drynke, 

supra in groton.) 
Inioynon, or put to, and chargyn' 

to be done (puttyn to a charge 

to be downe, s. inioynen, p.) 

InjungOy impono, 
Inyoynyd (inionyyd, k. inioyned, 

p.) Injunctus* 
Inke. Encaustumy c. f. vel tn- 

caustumy cath. attramentum. 



brasBea, to a much greater eztent, probably, than might be sapposed from the few ex- 
amplea that have been preserred. In the XVth cent. the older process of chiselling 
out the design was abandoned, and a mode of enamelling, wholly aaperficial, came into 
geoeral use ; it appean to have been first adopted in Italy, but was practised for more 
than a century, in the greatest perfection, at Limoges. Chaucer speaks of ** fine ena- 
maile " and gold " amiied.*' Rom. of Rose. Spenser iises the word *' aumaild," and 
'in some documents the word is written " anelyd.*' Compare anelyn, or enelyn me- 
talle, above. Horman says that " goldsmithes use annuelynge, and grayynge, utuntur 
toreuiiee .•'* and Palsgrave gives the verb " I ammell, as a goldesmytb dothe his worke. 
Your broche is very well amelled, vottre deuUe eetfort bien etmaillie. I enamell, t6.*> 
See Wharton*s Eng. Poetry ; Ducaoge, v. Eamaillator, JAmogia^ Smaltumt Sfc, 

1 Imbrowdto, ms. " Frigia didtur guedam vestie que alio nomine dicitur aeu^ 
jpieta,** CATH, 
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Inkehorne. AHramentariuffh 

c. F. incaustorium, 
Inmeuable. ImmohUia, 
(Inniolf, threde to sow wythe 

schone or botys, iwfra m ly- 

NYOLF. Induloy Ucinium») 
Innocent. Innocena. 
(Inoyntbd. Inunctusy P.) 
1NPOY8YON, or poysnyn (poysyiiy 

K. s. inpoysen or poysen, p.) /n- 

tojeico, 
Inprentyd (imprentidy or im- 

pressyd, k.) Impresjfus, 
Inprentyn (imprentyn, k. s.) In^ 

primo, 
Inprentynge. Inpressio, 

(iNQVERYDytn/ramWELTETCHYD. 

MorosuSy bene morigeratus.) 
Insesun, or seson, or worldely 

goody 8 (insesyn in werdligody s, k. 

or sesun some, &c. p.) Insesino* 
Insyoht (insythe, k.) Inspexioy 

circumspeccio, 

(iNSNARLYDytn/ramiNTRYKYD.) 

Inspyracyone. Inspircusio. 
Instoron' (wythe nedefulle 

thyngys, or astoryn, supra.) 

Instauro. 



Instrument, or toole. Inetru" 

mentum. 
InsuryiT, or make suere (svyrte, 

K.)^ Assecuro. 
Intencyone, or meTynge {aicy s. 

intent or menynge, k. p.) In- 

tencio, 
Interdyte. Interdictus. 
Interdite, or interdytement (in- 

terdyten, s.) Interdictum. 
Interdytyn . Interdico. 
Interlarde, of fet flesche (inter- 

layed of fat flesshe, p.) Abdomen, 

KYLW.CATH.cv.et VG.inhostio. 
Interloge of a pley.^ Pre/ci- 

diumy interludium^ cath. 
Interpretowre, or expownere* 

Interpres. 
Intycyn, or steryn to dodn a dede 

(or tyc^m, &c.s.) IndtOy instigo. 
Intrayle, or yssu of a dede 

beeste (intrelise, k. intralyze, h. 

intralyce, p.) Intesti{n)um ; et 

alia infra in issu. 
Intrykyd, or insnarlyd. Intri' 

catus^ iUaqueatus. 
Intrykyn', or snarlyn*.* Intrico^ 

illaqueo. 



> Chaacer nset the word to ensure in the sehBe of aflinnlDg by word of month ; it had 
also that of betrothing, or promiBing in marriage. *' I ensore, I tronthe plyght, as man 
and a woman togyther, Ufiance, l herde aaye they were maryed, or euer l knewe they 
were ensnred togyther. I insuer by maryage, id. Howe, saye yon be they maryed so 
sone, I wyste nat that they were insured yet. I insuer, ie promaytt, ie amtre** palso. 
In Henry VIIIth*8 Primer, 1545, in the lesson at matins, the following Terse occutb : 
** The auDgell Gabriel was seot from God into a cytie of Galile named Nazareth, to a 
yirgyn which was ensured to a man whose name was Joseph." Lnke 1. S7. 

* On the subject of interludes much information has been brought together by Mr. 
Payne Collier, in his Hist. of Dramatic Poetry. In the XVth cent. they were much 
in fashion, and a special clause of ezception is made in the Stat. of Apparel, 3 Edw. 
IV. 14^, in favor of *' minUtrellet, et jouers en lour entreludet.** It was only in 
1549 that it was enjoined that no plays or interludes should be acted in the churches. 
" Interlude, moraliti,** falsg. 

s Chaucer speaks of one ** that Iotc most entriketh/* (Assemblie of Foules) and the 
word is likewise naed by Gower, Conf. Am. IV. It ia endently taken from the French 
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Intrtktnoe. lUaqueacioj in- 

tricaeio. 
Invetnb, or vayne. Vanw, tit- 

vanus* 
Inveynlt, or wythe owte pro- 

fytte (inveyn, or wit owtyn 

profy^t, K. profyth, s.) VanCf 

invanumf inutiliter. 
Inventmtn. VenenOf cath. 
Invte, or envye. Invidic^ wv»- 

dencia^ c. f. 



Invtouse. Invidusj c. f. 
Invtstble. Invisibilie, 
(loBBTN wythe the bylle, eupra 

in btlltn'.)* 
Iogltn' (iogelyn, k. p.) Pree^ 

tigior, CATH. UG. et c. F. 
Iogulowre (iogolour, k. ioge- 

lowre, F.y Mimue, gath. et 

VG. prestigiator^ CATH. et UG. 

in magif et c. f. histrioy cath. 
loGULTRTE, or iogulment (iogul- 



** Iniriquer, to intricate, insnare, involvei intangle." coto. '* I entryke, I hynder or lette. 
He that is entryked (empetehi) with worldly busynesse is nat mete to be a studyent.*' 
PAL80. See Ducange, v. Intrieare. Ital. **inirieare, to intricate, to intangle, to 
inwrap, to garboile.*' florio. See snabtn, or snarlyn. 

* To job signifiea in the Eaat Anglian dialect to peck with the beak, or with a mat- 
tock ; and is used in the former sense by Lestrange and Tasser, who directs bougha to 
be atuck among runcival peaae, upon which they may climb (February^s husbandry.) 

** So doing, more tender and greater they wez, 
If peacock and turkey leave jobbing their bex.*' 

Holland, in his Tersion of Pliny, B. z. c. 18, says that birda that " job and pecke holes 
in trees/' are of the race of spighti, martins, or wood-peckers ; and speaks of '* wood- 
pecks, or jobbers," c. 39- '* Beequer, to pecke or bob with the beake. Beequade, a 
pecke, job, or bob with a beake. Hocher, to shake, jog, job, nod.*' ootg. ** Sitta, a 
bird caUed a nutjobber.** gouldm. Willughby, in his Omithology, describes the nut- 
hatch, or nut-jobber, Picue cinereue. Ash giTCs to job, in the sense of striking suddenly 
with a sharp instrument, as the word is used in Shropshire. See Hartshome*s Salopia. 

* In Domesday mention occurs of thejoeulaior and the Joeulatris regit, T. i. f. 38, 
b. andl62: Ang.-Saz. seoselere, /mM/t^ia/or. The juggler and the minstrel are, aa 
Wharton obsenres, frequently confounded together. Music formed a part of the en- 
tertainments proTided by boUi, and it was not, perhaps, until the XlVth cent. that the 
two denominations were properly distinguished. The juggler waa called also treoet- 
TowRB, a term which occurs in the Promptorium. His performances were very varied, 
Gomprising sleight of hand, tricks of all kinds, tumbling, and bufToonenr. Strutt haa 
collected much information on this subject in his Sports, B. iii. c. iv. Chaucer, in the 
third Book of Fame, seems to distinguish the jugglers from the minstrels and musicians, 
and speaks of them as playing with magidans, ** tragetours, and Phetonisses,* charme- 
resses," &c. ; but in the Rom. of the Rose he mentions minstrels and jogglers, as if 
their performances were similar. He repeatedly aUudes to the wonderftil tricks which 
were ezhibited by them. " Balatro, a yogelowre. Pantomimue, a iogeloure. Parae^ 
eiiaeter, id.** mbd. ** To iugille, jocv/oH. A iuguler, gettieuiaior, ^c. uH a harlott. 
A iugulynge, ffe8tieuiaeio,Joeamen.*^ cath. amq. Horman says, *' The ingler carieth 
clenly under his gublettis, preeiigiator eeiie vitum iudifieat eum aeeeptabuiie. A 
iugler with his troget castis (vqframeniie) deceueth mens syght.'* ** logelour, baiei- 
ievr. logelyng caste, paeee, paeee, l iogyll, ie Ume de pae pat. Mathewe iogyled y* 
deanest of any man in our dayes. I iuggyll, &c. te iougie.** palso. Inthe Northum- 
berland Household Book, 1511, a reward of 6#. Bd. ia appointed ** to the Kyngs iugler, 
if he haue wone«*' See Easay on andent Minstrela, Pcarcy^s Reliques, i. zdi. 
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rye, K.) Prestigiumy cath. et 
UG. in magiy pancracium, ug. 
et CATH. mimilogiumy UG. in 
mimus. 

loYE. Gaudium, gloria. 

loTE, and gladnesse yn chere. 
Leticia,jocundita9i ejpultacio, 

loYB yn herte. Jubilus, jubiia^, 

loY, or pley )>at hegynnythe 
wythe sorow, and endythe wythe 
gladnes (ioye or myrthe bat be- 
gynnyt wit sorw, &c. K.)' Co- 
meduZf cath. 

loY, or pley )>at hegynnythe wythe 
gladnesse, and endythe wythe 
sorow (and greyowsnesse, s. 
ioye or myrthe ]>at be-gynnyt 
wit gladnes, &c. k.) Tragediay 

CATH. 

loYN, or make ioy (ioyin, K. s. 

ioyen, p.) Gaudeoy jocundor^ 

letorj ejrulto. 
loYNYN, or ionyon. JungOy com- 

paginOf pangOy conjungo. 



loYNTE. Junctura, 

loYNTE, or knytty(n)ge to-gedur, 
what so they be (knyttynge to- 
gedur of what thyng so it be, 
K. cutting togeder, p. puttynge, 
w.) CompagOf compages. 

loYNTE, or hole of the knokylle 
bone (cleped the whirlebone, 
K. p.) Ancha^ c. f. et hic di^ 
citur whyrlebone. 

loL, or heed (iolle, k. s. f.)^ 
Captit, 

loLY. Vemus, ktscivuSf c. f. r«- 
dimitusy gaudiosus. 

loLYTE. Vernanciay c. f. /a«- 
civia^ c. F. gaudiositas. 

loN, propyr name (lone, s. lohn, 
F,y Johannes. 

(loNE, proper name, H. p. •/b- 
hanna,") 

loNYOWRE (ioynour, p.) Com" 
paginator, pactor, archariuf, 
arculariuSf brit. et uo. in 
arceo. 



^ See FLEY, hereafter. 

> " BrancuSf a gole or a cbawle." Vocabulary, HarL MS. 1003. SkioDer giTes 
** Jowiy eaput, parum deflexo tensu ab A.S. ceole, /a«c««, hoe a Lat. gula ; hinc a jowl 
of ling nobU appeUatur non tanium eaput sed etiam teeophaffut,'* The term is applied 
likewise to the heada of other kinds of fish, aa the sturgeon. ** loUe of a fysshe, tesie.** 
PALSO. ** A jole of fish, /auees piecium. JoU, as of salmon, &c. eaput.** gouldm. 
Compare chavtlbone, or chawlbone. An extraordinary prescription, the chief in- 
gredient being afat cat, is giiren in Sloane MS. 1571f f. 48, b. '* for bolnynge Tndur |»e 
chole." In the Master of Game mention occurs of the ** iawle bone '* of a wild boar^ 
Vesp. B. XII. f. 34, b. ** Bucea, mala ir^erior, Sfc. the cheeke, iawe, or iowll." 
Junius, by Higins. 

s This proper name was anciently used as a term of contempt, especially as applied 
by the Reformers to the lower classes of the Romish priesthood. See Todd*s note on 
Spenser, Sheph. Cal. May, 309 ; Dr. Wordsworth's Remarks on the life of Lord 
Cobbam, Eccl. Biog. i. 265. John Bradford, writing to his mother, in 1553, on the 
revival of Popery, says, ** now let the whoremonger ioy, with the dronckard, swearer, 
couetous, malicious, and blynd bussard Syr lohn, for y* masse wil not bite them, nei- 
ther make them to blushe as preaching woulde." Martyrs* Letters, p. 293, orig. ed. 
In Reliqu. Ant. i. 1, an instance occurs where the priest is termed Sir John, early in 
XVth cent. ? *' lan, as lean, John, also a cuckold. **Ian de blane, the consecrated 
bread, teanned so by the CaWinists. lan gipon, agull| sot, ninny, fop, cokes.*' cotg« 
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loppE, or folteJ Joppusy c. f. 

joppcu 
loppERYE, or foltery. Jopperia. 
loROWRE (or iurowre, infra,) Su' 

9urro. 
IoROWRYE(iorory, p.) Susurrium. 
lowEL, or iuelle. Jocale^ clmo' 

dium, KYLW. (fnonile, p.) 
lovELERE, or iuelere (ioweller, 

K. p.) Jocalariue. 
(lowYN* wythe the hylle,a8 hyrdys, 

supra in byllyn', et in iob- 

BYN. Rostro.) 



lowNCYNGE, or grete vngentylle 
mevynge (iownsynge, or gentil- 
mevynge, k. ioyuncynge, s. iont- 
inge, p.^ Strepitus. 

lowpE, garment.^ Jupa, necc. 

lowE, or chekehone (iovwe, s.) 
Mandibula* 

lo ws of frutys, or herhys, or other 
lyke (iowse or iwse, k.) JW, 

9UCCUS. 

lowTYS, potage.^ Braeetca, kylw. 
vel hrissicay kylw. cum c. f. 
juta, COMM. (hraeticay p.) 



1 Compare iavbl. In N. Britain a bigheaded, dull, lazy-looking fellow is called a 
Jnpsie. See Jamieson. Coles gives '' Jobelin, a sot, or fool." 

* To jounce signifies in Norfolk " to bonnce, thump, and jolt, as rougb riders are 
wont to do.*' FOBBY. Shakespeare nses ** jauncing " in a similar sense. Rich. II. 
V. 5. *' laneer tm eheoal, to stirre a horse in the stable till he swart with all ; or as 
our to jaunt ; (an old word.)*' coto. 

s Neocham, in his Treatise de twmhUbus utensiiium, written early in the Xlllth 
cent. describing the ordinary dress of the master of the family, when at home, says, 
** perhendmaturus (/< asuiumer) jupam kabeat penulatam (furi) et tunieam {eote) 
manubiii (maneAee) et birris (geruns) msmitam et manubiatam^*^ &c. Titus, D. zz. 
f. 7f b. When mounted for the journey he was to wear the eapa, with sleeves and 
hood. The Jupa appears to have been a long garment wom bj all classes, secular and 
religious, and both sezes. See Ducange. It was loosely made, for Chauoer uses the 
comparison ** riueling as a gipe ; " but the diminutive term jupon seems to imply that 
the military garment so called, which fitted the person closely, was a kind of Jupa, 
Chaucer mentions the gipon as part of the attire of the knight, Cant. T. Prol. y. 75, 
and Knight*s T. ▼. 3132. A fuU account of the jupon, or guippoUf will be found in Sir 
S. Meyrick*8 Treatise on Military Garments worn in England, Archsol. xiz. 236. In 
Ly beaus Disoonus the garment is termed a ** gypell.** In N. Britatn a kind of short 
cloak for women, as also a wide coat, is termed a jupe. 

* Sir John Maunderile says of the monks of Mount Sinai, that they drink no wine, 
** but ^if it be on principalle festes, and thei lyren porely and sympely, with jontes and 
with dates.** Voiage, p. 71. In the Vision of P. Ploughman, Wrath describes himself 
as haring been cook in a monastery. 



«( 



I was the Prioresse potager, 

And maad hem joutes of janglyng.'* 3787. 



Gower speaks of Diogenes gathering ** ioutes'* in his garden ; in tbe contezt they are 
called " wortes.** Conf. Am. B. vii. Numerous recipes for preparing joutes occur in books 
of ancient cookery : in a curious collection in the possession of Sir T. Phillipps is the 
following : ** Non grey^ we loute Dor^, of moni muchel y-wylned. Ye clene bete» 
and sclarie hokke i-boilled and wel i-bakked in an crouhhe clene y-washen. Hakke 
ioutes gentil and Teire ; do to ^eo^en ouer be fure grece of pork, hakke saffron, and 
peopur,'* &c. XlVth cent. MS. Heber, 8336. The metrical recipe in the lAber eure 
eoeorum, Sloane MS. 1986, p. 97, gi?ea a longer liat of pot-herbs for compoonding 
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Ipocrysye. Ipocrms. 
Ipocrite. Ipocrita. 
Irrepreuabl Y,.Irrep rehensibilis. 
Iryne. Ferrum. 
Irkesoum (irksum, k. p.) Fas' 

tidiosus. 
Irkesumnesse. Fastidium. 
Irkyn*. Fastidio, accidior. 
IsYL of fyre.^ FavilUiy UG. in 

scindo (cATH. p.) 
Isylkake, or chesekake, or ey- 

kake bakyne vndyr askys.^ Fia- 

micia, comm. 
IsoPE, herbe. Isopus. 
Issu, entre. Ingressus. 
Issu (or, K. p.) owt-gate. JSxitusy 

egressus. 
Issu (of) a slayne beeste (flayn, s.)^ 



Intralcy vel in plur. intraUay 

enteriay extum^ ug. in suo. 
IvE (ly, s.) Judeus. 
lucE, idem quod iowce, supra. 
(luELLE, supra in iowel.) 
IvEL SPEKARE. Maledicusy c. F. 

maledica* 
Iewesse. Judea. 
luGE, or domyBman. Judex. 
Iugement, or demynge. Ju' 

dicium. 
IvY. Edera. 

IvYL, or wykkyd. Malus, iniquus. 
IvYL, or wykkydnesse. Malum, 

iniquitas. 
IvYL, or sekenesse. Egritudoy in- 

firVMiXLS. 

luNYPYR, tre. Juniperus. 



joutes, '* cole, borage, persyl, plumtre leueB, redde nettel cropi malues grene, rede brere 
croppes, auans, violet and prymrol." These were to be ground in a mortar, and boiled 
in broth. Compare the directions for " Eowtua of flesshe/' and '* Jowtus of Almaund 
myllce/' Formeof Cury, pp. 13, 45. Joutes are given under the head of **Potage 
dyuers,'' HarL MS. 279. See also Juliua, D. viii. f. 91, 94. Sloane MS. 1571, f. 36, b. 
** lowtea, hee lappates.*^ catr. ang. See Ducange, v. Jutta, Armoric, Joud, puls, 
' 6. de Bibelesworth, in the chapter on domestic matters, lighting the fire, &c. says, 

" Va quere breees en vne tetke (a pot schoord.) — 
Gardez voa draaa de falemecehea (from hiseles.)" 

Arund. MS. 220, f. 302, b. 

The MS. in Public Library at Cambridge, according to Reliqu. Ant. ii. 84, gives the 
reading **Jlaumeeehea, huyssels." '* Eat acihtilla proprie aecenaa, favilla vero eX' 
tincta, a ysel.*' med. ** Favilla, t. acintilla, ysyle or sperkell. Veraua: Ardet «ctn- 
tilia,nonardena eato/avilla,'* ortus. '* A iselle,/avt7/a, ora sperke.*' cath. ano. 
Ang.-Saz. jB\e,/avilla, Bp. Kennett has the following note amongst his Gloss. Coll. 
Lansd. MS. 1033 : ** Isles, embers, hot ashes, Lanc. Easles, in Essex. Icelandic, Eysa, 
cinia ignitua.** Tbis word is still used in N. firitain : see Jamieson, v, Aizle, Eizle, or 
Isillis. 

* Eykake is a cake compounded with eggs. Compare et, ovum, Flamida signifiet 
a rLAWNB. See the note on that word. 

s In stat. 12 Ric. II. c. 13, 1338, it is ordered that the **fymea, et autrea ordurea 
dea iaauea et entraillea aibien dea beatea tuez, come dea autrea eorrupeiona,** cast into 
the ditchea adjoining to towns, shall be removed, under a penalty of £90, In the 
English version the word here is rendered " garbage.** Stat of Realm, ii. 59. In the 
Office of the Celleresse of Barking, the ** yssues of the larder *' are explained to be the 
hides, inwards, and tallow of ozen, &c. which were sold, and of which she was charged 
to render an acconnt. Cott. MS. Nero, D. viii. Mon. Ang. i. 81. ** Lea iaauea d^vne 
beate, the head and intrals of a beast." cotg. 
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IvoR, or i^ery (iwr, or iwery, h, 
yvory, s. iuyr, p.) Ehur. 

luRDONE, pyssepotte.' Jurdanua^ 
madella, c. f. madula, c. f. uma. 



IvRYE, where Ivys dwelle (Iwry, 
s.)^ Judeay Judaismus. 

luRYSDiCTioN (or an auctorite, p.) 
JurisdicHo. 



1 **Madmlat lordeyne or pisse-potta. " med. "A lordane, madula, madellum, 
mimarium.** cath. ano. WalBingham relates the appropriate pnnishment imposed 
npon a qnack phyncian, who was compelled to ride throngh I^ndon with his face to 
the horse*! tail, his neck gamiihed with *' dum oUtB, quas lordanea vulffo vocamui.** 
A.D. 1383, ed. Camd. 388. Holinshed, who calls him "a coleprophet,** terms them 
'* two iorden pots.*' Chron. iii. p. 440. Chancer speaks of nrinals and '*jordanes*' 
(Pardonere's Prol.), and if not identical, thej seem to have been similar in form. See 
the marginal sketch in Sloane MS. 73, f. 138, b. where it is said, in the directions for 
preparing Termillion, '*take a good thicke lordan of glas," which, after being well 
coYcred with Inting, was to be nsed as a sort of cmcible. It is precisely of the same shape 
as the glass vessel nsnally held by the leech, or water-doctor, in ancient representations. 
The word is fonnd in the Vision of P. Ploughman, and is nsed by Shakespeare. Skinner 
thinks it is not derived from the name of the river Jordan, but from Ang.-Sax. scr, 
»orde», and den, reeeptaculum ; an etymology which has beenadopted by the author of 
the Crayen Glossary. The deriyation from Armoric, dourden, firtfta, has also been sug- 
gested. Blonnt states that the jordan was a double nrinal, but offers no explanation. 

' The Jewish community being regarded as the property of the Sovereign, is termed 
in ancient records " Judaismua RegiSt Judaimua notter, or eommunitai Judaorum noi- 
trorum : " and the Jews were bound to reside only in royal cities and boroughs. See 
" Lea Bttatutz de la Jeuerie,** i. Edw. I. Stat. of Realm, i. 331. They were marked 
by a badge, and although it does not appear that they were compelled to dwell in one 
part of a dty, appropriated to them, as is the Ghetto in the cities of Italy, yet they 
seem to haye congr^;ated in a district, probably on acconnt of the detestation in which 
they were held, and it is remarkable, that althongh more than five centuries have 
elapsed since they were totally expelled by Edw. I. in 1390, thememorial of their settle- 
ments in many cities in England is still preseryed in the local name of Jewry. M. Paris 
speaks of the Judaiamui at Worcester, which was rayaged by Rob. de Ferrars in 1364 ; 
and Rob. of Glouc. says of the great outrage at the accession of Richard, Coenr de Lion, 

'' Ther was many a wilde hine, that prest was ther to, 
And wende in to the Gywerie, and woundede, and to drowe,*' &c. p. 485. 

R. Bmnne uses ** Jnerie *' in a like signification. See Chaucer^s account of the 
" Jewerie '* in a Christian city in Asia ; Prior. T. 13,419. Besides the Old Jewry in the 
metropolis, there is still the Jewry at Canterbury. Leland speaks of the street at Win- 
chester, leading from the High Street to the North Gate, ** caullyd the Jnry, by cause 
Jues did enhabite it, and had theyr synagoge there," Itin. iii. f. 71, and says of Warwick, 
" The suburbe without the East-Gate is called the Smithes streete ; I hard ther that the 
Jues some tyme dwellyd in it.** Itin. !▼. f. 165, a. In ancient deeds relating to Warwick 
**the Jurye'* is mentioned, and the Jury street stiU exists. At Lynn, where the 
Promptorium was compiled, thc Jews had formed a numerous settlement at an early 
period, and thereis still the Jews' street. Blomf. Norf. iv. 578. In low Latin the part 
of a city reserved for tbe Jews was called JudeBoria, Juderia, Jutaria, or Jud<Ba, in 
Tnnch Juierie, Juirie, or Juterie ; wherein, in some countries, they were compelled 
ezclusively to dwell. See further of the early settlements of the Jews in England in 
Dr. Toyey*s Anglia Judaica, and Caley*s Observations, Archnol. yiii. 389. 
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luRNALLE, lytylle boke.Dmma/ff. 
luRNEY.^ Jjieteu 
luRNEY, of walkynge. Viagium, 
luROWRB (iurrour, k. f.) idem 

quod lOROWRE, supra? 
(IvRROWRY, H. p. or iorowTjre, 

supra, Susurrium, cath.) 
lussELLE, or dyschelle, dyshemete 

(iuschel, or dishel, s.)^ Jussel" 

/lim, COMM. 

lusTARE. Hastilusor. 



lusTYN wythe sperys. LancinOf 

CATH. hastiludo, 
lusTYNGE. HastUuduSf hastilu' 

dium* 
lusTE, potte.^ 0(eynoferumy c. f. 

(CATH. v.justOy s.) 
lusTYCE. Justiciarius. 
Iustyfyyn', or make rygh(t)efulle 

(rythfiille, k.) Jus^fico, 
luwERE (iver, h. iwere, s. iuwr', 

p.) Memedium* 



> DteiOf acoording to the Catholicon, lignifies a day'8 journej : the term occnra in 
thia sense in Bracton and Fleta, where it ii said that ** omnis ratumabilU dieta eonstat 
€* XX. miUiaribus.** Chaucer usea the word inthisBense» Knight*8T. 2740 ; Chaucer^a 
Dream, 1945 ; and also in that of a day'^ work, Rom. of Rose, 579. Joumey had also 
the signification of a day*8 conflict, in like manner aa the expression '* the day " is nsed 
at present. Thus in the Paston Letters it i8 8aid of the Battle of St. AIban'8, 1455, that 
** alle the Lordea that dyed at the jorney arn beryed at Seynt Albanes ; " and the en- 
gagement ia termed " the male joomey " of St. Alban*8, meaning, apparently, the dia- 
astroua battle. Vol. i. 108, 110. See Jamieaon, v, Jomeye. In Norfolk, Journey impliea 
the time a man ia at plough, about aizhours ; if he worka nine, two Jouraeya are taken. 

s In the Catholicon nuurro ia rendered murmuratorf and susurrium, murmur, iaiena 
locutio, Both the Engliah and Latin words are here e?idently onomatopeias, and in 
like manner the aound produced by difTerent birds ia termed jurring, or jarring. In the 
lAber voeaiua FenUna, MS. Trin. Coll. Cant., amongst the noiaea of animals, it is aaid 
that " Colure ieriei, et eok ehaunt, coluere iurrut, and cok ayngeK*' To jurre signifies 
also to strike harshly against any thing, in which sense it is uaed by HoUand, Pliny, 
B. iz, 30 ; Ltyy, p. 963. Cotgrave gives " Bocquer, to butte or jurre. Heurier, to 
knock, push, jur, joult, or hit violenUy against.* Jamieson gives jurr as signifying the 
noise of water falling among loose stones. 

> JuBselle was a compound of eggs and grated bread, with saffron and sage, boiled in 
broth. The name seems to have been taken from the andent dish called JuseeUum by 
Apicius. See directions for making " Jusshell ** in the Forme of Cury, pp. 28, 97 ; 
Harl. MS. 5401, p. 196. Tke Liber cure cocorum supplies, under the head de 
PotagiiSf the following metrical recipe for ** lusselle." 

" Take myud bred and eyren >ou swynge 
To hom to.gedur wyth out lettyng ; 
Take fresshe brothe of gode befe, 
Coloure hyt wyth safron )>at is me lefe ; 
Boyle hyt softly, and in )>o boylyng 
Do ^T to sage, and periely joyug." Sloane MS. 1986, p. 58. 

Elyot givei " Minutal, a meate made with chopped herbes, a inssell.*' See Ducange 
V. t/iM»e//«m, and /ii«ce//t(m. ^' Jossel, anhodge-podge. North.*' Grose; CravenDial. 
4 ppotte, M8. ** Obba, quidam vas iiquidorum, Anglice a iuste.'* mbd. ** Ono- 
phorum, a crostell, or a wyne potte. Justa, oUa motkicAt.'' orttts. According to 
Ducange the ierm juaia demesuralis occurs in the signification of a certain measure, by 
which wine was served to the monks. So likewise in the Consuetudinary of Evesham, 
printed by Dugdale from the document in the AugmeQtation Office, the **justa'* is 
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Kable, schyppe rope. Curculiay 

CATH. rudensy c. f. reMtisyCATH, 
Kace, happe. Casus. 
Kace, of closynge.' Capsa. 
Kace, or casse for pynnys (or 

nedelys, h. p.) Capcelia. 
Kacchyn' a-wey (kachyn, k.)* 

AbigOy cath. 
(Kahchynge, or dryuynge, k. h. 

katchynge, p. Minaius.) 
Kage. Catasta. 
(Kake, k. h. p. CoUridoy torta,) 
Kalendere. Calendarium, 
Kalendys. Kalendey plur* 
Kallyn', or clepyn'. voco, 
Kampyn'.* Pedipilo, 
Karde for wnlle. Cardus (c. f. 

dicit quod cardi sunt pectines 

ferreiy p.) 



Kardyn'. Carpoy cath. 

Karyyn*. Veho. 

Quereplura vocabula in C. literdy 
supray sub hac siUabd Ca in 
principio dictionis. 

Key of a lok. Clavis, 

Key» or knyttyng^ of ij. wallys, or 
trees yn an vnstabylle grownde 
(key of stathe, k. in one stable 
grounde, p.)^ Loramentumy 
CATH. et c. F. vel cayay secun" 
dum communes cartas. 

Keyage, or botys stondynge. 
Ripatumy ug. in 2>. 

Kbkyyn', or priuely waytyn' 
(kekyn, K. h. s. p.)* Intuory 
observoy c. f. {speculory k.) 

Kelare, yesselle. Frigidarium. 

(Kblare, infra in kymlynb.) 



named u the meaaure by which drinks were at certain seasons to be serred by the cel- 
lerer. Mon. AngL i. 149. Roquefort states that the Juste oontained aboot a pint, but 
the Jutat which Ducange considen as synonymou^, is accounted to hold two quarts. 

> Clothynge, mb. and s. The other MSS. and Pynson^s edit. giye cloaynge. Compare 
CASXf of dosynge. 

s Katchtn, m8. See cachtn' a-way. Compare Teut. Ketsen, stetari, cunare. 
In Amnd. MS. 43, f. 11, b. it ia said that CapiUus Veneria ** mundefye)> |>e lunges, and 
>>e breite, and caoche)» out wykede materea in hem ;" aud that ** margery peries — 
wastyn, and fordon, and cacchen out of >e body wykede humon ; *' f. 12, b. 

* See camptn*. In ancient deeds cited in the Hist. of Hengrave, p. 11, mention 
occnn of " /« camping close," near Fomham St. GeneTieve, where Montford, Earl of 
Leioester, was defeated in 1173 ; and the name has been supposed to have soroe oon- 
nection with that occnnrence, but more probably was given to a close appropriated to 
camping, the favourite game of the Eastera countiea. Sir Thos. Brown gives to kamp 
in his list of Norfolk words. Tusser speaks of the game, in December's Husbandry, as 
beneficial to grass land. In a publlcation by M. Stevenson, 1673, entitled *' Norfoik 
droUery/* is a poem in reference to this ancient game, and it is fiiUy described by Forby. 

-* Loramentum is ezplained in the CathoUcon to mean boarding or frame-work oom- 
pacted together, as in the oonstmction of a ceiUng. Stathe, which here is fonnd only 
in the King's CoU. MS. occun hereafter, as foUows, stathb, waterys syde. Staeio. 
It signifies a lan^g-place for merchandise, or quay, and several instanoes are found at 
Lynn and HuU. Ducange, v. Caya, rejects Spelman*s derivation of this word ; ** Kaiaf 
area in Uttore, e compaetis tabuUt trabibutque, elamum instar, firmata, Sax. caes," 
elams, which, however, here appean to be the oorrect etymolog^. " Key to knytte 
waUes toguyder, e/{^." palso. 

5 KiBTTii', Ms. Compare watttn, or a-spyyn. Obsereo. Chanoer uses the verb 
to kyke in the sense of gazing with a fixed look. Nicholas is thus described, wben» to 
deceive the carpenter, he pretended to be distraught, or in amasement : 
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Kelym', at wax colde be hyt selfe 
(kelyn be ^ self, k.) Frigeo^ 
CATH. Jrigesco. 

Kelyn, or make colde. Frigefcicio. 

Kelle.* Reticfdum^ retuiculunh 
CATH. et uo. in teneo (reciokany 

8. P.) 

Kemyn' here. Como^ cath. 



Keme wulle, or othere lyke. JPec- 

tino* 
Kemynge of here, or wulle. JPec* 

ftnacto. 
Kempe eel (nc, k. h. s. p.)^ 
Kempe of herynge, or spyrlynge. 
Kemptb. PectinatWy comptue. 
Kempstare. Pectrix, 



** ThiB Nicholas sat ever gaping npright» 
Ab he had kyked on the newe mone." Miller*8 Tale, 3445. 

Brockett and Jamieson give to keek or keik, to look with a prying eve, to spy narrowlj. 
Sn. 6. kika, intentk oeulU videre. Compare Tent. kijcken, Belg. kyken, epeeiare. 

1 " RetietUa, a lytell nette or kalle. Reiieinelium, a kalle." ort. ** A keUe, reiieulumj 
reiieineiium. A kelle knytter, reiieularius.'* cath. amo. The fashion of confining the 
hair in an omamental network, which occaaionally waa jewelled, seems to have obtained 
in England from the time of Hen. III. imtil that of Elizabeth, and an endiesB yariety 
of examples are afforded by illuminated MSS. and monumental effigies. It was termed 
calle or kelle, a term directly taken, perhaps, from the French eaiet Lat. eaitmiiea or 
ealiui; and it had aUo the appellation ** creepen/' ereepine, still retained in Sonthem 
Europe to denote the pictureaque head-dresses of the females, formed with net-work of 
coloured ailk, and which Btill preaent many of the fashions of ancient timea. The head- 
attire of the lovely lady who led in Sir Galran to the court of King Arthnr is thns 
described (Anturs of Arther, ed. Robson, p. 14.) : 

** Her faz in fyne perr^ waa frettut and fold, 

Her counter-felit and hur kelle were colurt ful clene." St. S9. 

See Kynge of Turs, 365 ; the Grene Knight, 961 ; Cant. Tales, 6600 ; Troil. iii. 775 ; 
Townl. Myst. p. 31S, &c. In the minute description of the attire of Eliskbeth, Qneen 
of Hen. YII. as she appeared before her coronation, 1487, it ia udd that ahe wore 
" her faire yelow hair hanging down plejrne byhynd her bak, with a calle of pipes over 
it." Lel. ColL iv. 220. Hall mentiona the '* kall" wora by Anne of Clevea at her 
first interview with Hen. VIII. 1547. " Call for maydens, retx de Mye." palso. 
Amongst the occupations of the ancient ladies of the court of Elizabeih, Harriaon men- 
tions ^* caulworke.'* Deacr. of Eng. Holinsh. Chron. i. 196. The term canl is applied 
Ukewise in other significations. Amongst the j[;er^<fiencui pieeaiorum, Harl. MS. 1002, 
f. 153, is given ** Calle or pu(r)8nett, reiieuium.** The omenium of aslaughtered beast 
is called in Norfolk the kell. '* Kell in a woman*s belly, taye." palsg. The super- 
stition respecting the membrane which sometimes covers the head of anew*borainfimt, 
termed the caul, and in the North the silly-how, noticed by Grose and Brand, has been 
mentioned in the note on the word howe, p. 250. ** Ang.-Sax. cylla, uter.** skinnbr. 
' The signification of kbmpb, as applied to fish, is very obscure. Kemp, from Ang.- 
Saz. cempa, milee, signifies a knight or champion, and thence implies excellence 
or superiority, as in strength, or unusual size. See the remarks of thre on Su. 6. 
kaempe, aihteta. ** A kempe, ubi a giande.** cath. ano. Kempe may therefore here 
denote an eel of the largeat size, called otherwise a fausen eel, or a spitchcock. In 
the version of Junius' Nomenclator, v. Anguiila, Higins observes, ** prtegrendit, a 
fausen eele, minima, a grigge, media, a scaffling dieitur.** See Gesn. de Aquat. lib. iv. 
Palsgrave gives *' Kempe eele," without any French word. 
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Keendb, or kynrede (kende, or 
kenrede, k. or kynde, p.) Genus^ 
progeniesy prosapia^ sHrps, 

Kende, or kynde of Uiyngys )»at 
Godd cowrsly hathe insett ()>at 
God hathe made, k. cursly, h. ^at 
God cowrsly insette, s.) Natura. 

Kende, or kynde, or fre (of, k.) 
herte, and gentylle (fre or ientyll 
of herte, p.) Graius, 

Keendly, or frely (kyndly, or 
frendly, h. p.) Gratantery 
amicaJnUter, 

Kendly, after ))e cowrs of kende 
(afiyr kynde, K. kende, or kindly, 
or after curtsy of kinde, p.) 
Naturaliter. 



Kendlynesse of a gentyl herte 

(kendnesse, k. p.) Gratitudo, 
Kene, or scharpe. Asper, acutus. 
Kenel for howndys.C7an^u/art«f7i9 

cubihy canicularium, kylw. 
Kenet, hownde.' Hepei^ariusy 

venaticusy caniculusy comm. (/«- 

porariusy kylw. k. s.) 
Kenne, or teche.^ Doceoyinstruoy 

informo, 
(Kennyn, or knowyn, k. h. s. p. 

Agnosco.) 
Kennynge, or knowynge (token- 

yng, K. kennynggys, or know- 

ynggys» s.)3 Cognicio, agnicio. 
Kennynge, or techynge. /n- 

structioy informaciOi doctrina. 



1 The kenet is mentioned in the '* Maystere of the Game ; c. xiij. of rennynge 
hoandis. There ben alto rennynge honndes, some lasse and some moor ; and |>e lasse 
byn clepid kenettis, and |>es honndes rennen wel to al maner game, and }>ei serrene for 
al game ; men clepin hem heirers, and enery hounde )>at ha)» )>at corage wil falle to be 
an heirere of natore with litel makynge,'* &c. Vesp. B. xii. f. 65. From this passage 
it might be suppused that harriers were originally so termed as being well adapted for 
close pursnit, and not from their being specially used in hunting the hare. Roquefort 
gives *' harier; presser, hareelerf poursuivre,** In *' Dame Julyans Bemes doctryne, 
in her Boke of huntynge,*' it is said, ** Thyse ben the names of houndes. Fyrste there 
is a Grehoun(de), a Bastard, a Mengrell, a Mastif, a Lemor» a Spanyel, Raches, Ke- 
nettys, Teroures, Butchers houndes, dunghyll doggea, Tryndeltaylles, and pryckeryd 
currys ; and smalle ladyes popees that bere awaye the flees, and dyuers smale fawtes." 
Sign. e. ij. t*. ed. 14^. Koquefort gives ** chiemut, ehenet; en bas Lat, ehenettu,^* 
as signifying a little dog ; and the term occurs in the satirical Anglo-Norman poem, 
descrlptiTe of the lady of the XlVth cent. and her dogs, who, aa it is said, **pmt ad 
eher um kenet ke nut vaehe hou tor,^* Rel. Antiqu. i. 155. 

** La troverez lee kenez eayilaunz eum griflloun, 
B les graunz leeerez raumpanz eum lyoun.** Harl. MS. 209, f. 7, b. 

In the ancient romances the kenet is mentioned as used in the chace of the deer, and 
the wild^boar. See the descriptions of the hunting parties of King Arthur and his 
knights, in the Anturs of Arther, st. iv. ; Avowynge of King Arther, st. vi. ed. Robson, 
pp. 9, 60. They here appear to have been led in couples, and used with the bounds 
caUed raches, and berselettes, besides greyhounds. It seems, theiefore, that tliey were 
the smaller dogs, which senred to find the beast of chace, and on that account kenet is 
here rendered reperariut. Venatieue ia rendered in the Ortus '* a spanyel." '* A 
kenit, caniculu».** cath. ano. See also Syr Gawayn and the Grene Kny^t, line 1701, 
ed. Madden. Palsgrave giyes ** kenet coloure, eenard.** 

> In the Yision of P. Ploughman the Terb to kenne repeatedly occnrs in this sense. 
See also Syr Gawajn and the Grene Knyjt, line 1484 ; Towneley Myst. pp. 9, 10. 

* WiU. Worcester uaea the term kenning to denote a distance at aea, pp. 179, 313 ; 
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(Keo, or cbowghe, supra in 

CADAW, et mfra in koo, 

BRYD. Monedula,) 
Kepare, Custos, contervatoTy 

coneervatrix. 
Keparb of an howse. Edituusy 

ediiwu 
Kepare of an howse, or an howse 

holdare. PaierfamiUas. 



Kepyn*. CustodiOfServo^eoneervo. 
Kepynge. Cuetodia^ ohservacioj 

obtervancia. 
Kbr, where treys growyn be a 

watur or a fenn.' Cardetum. 
(Ker for aldyr, h. p. Alnetum,) 
Kerche, or kyrchefe.^ Peplum, 

terestrumy CATH.Jlameum, c. f. 

flameolumy Comm. 



and it appean from Leland that SO miles was accoanted as a kenning, probably, as the 
eztreme distance within ordinary sight. " Scylley is a Kennyng, that is to say, abont 
a zx. miles from the Tery Westeste pointe of Comewaulle.'* Itin. iii. f. 6. See aUo 
f. 13. In the North, according to Brockett, half a bushel is called a kenning. 

> In the Mayster of Game it is said of the Roe, *' They hanntene in strange hattes of 
wood, or in stronge hethys, and somtyme in carres, and comonly in hie contrees." 
Vesp. B. XII. f. 33, b. John Crane, of Norton Snhcors, Norwich, beqneathed to his 
wife, in 1484, " all the londs, merys, marysses, alderkars,** &c. in Norton. Transcripts 
from Registers at Norwich, Harl. MS. 10, f. 195, b. Camden, in his Remains, nnder 
Sumames, explains car as signiffing " a low waterie place, where alders do grow, or a 
poole.** Car signifies in Norfolk, according to Forby, a wood or grove on a moist soil, 
generally of alders. Brockett gi^es carr, flat marshy land, or a small lake. So like- 
wise Leland, in his description of the N. Riding, says, " there is a praty car or pole in 
Bishop*s Dale." Itin. ▼. f. 116. He speaks repeatedly of *' low mcnlowes, and morisch 
ground ful of carres." Itin. i. f. 40, 66, 74. In Lord North*s Honsehold Book, 1512, 
a warrant is giyen for taking swans from the carre of Arrom, in the lordship of Lekin- 
field, YorksUre. See Jamieson, v. Carse, and Kerss. Compare ALDTaKTB, in the 
Promptorium. Su. 6. kaerr, Isl. kaer, palut. 

' The kerchief, deriTcd from the French couvrt ehirf, or crevechS, a coTering for the 
head, the heafod-cla^ of the Anglo-Sazons, was, until the XVIth cent., almost an in- 
dispensible portion of female attire. Illuminated MSS. and monumentid effigies present 
an endless yariety of the fashions of its arrangement. R. Branne, describing the flight 
of tiie Empress Maud firom Oxford across the frozen Thames, 1142, says that she wore 
only her smock, but her features were decently Teiled. (Langt. Chron. p. 122) : 

** Wi)>outen kirtelle or kemse, saue kouerchief alle bare vis.*' 

See Coer de Lion, 1031. Chaucer, in the Man of Law*s Tale, calls it a '* kercher," 
and alludes to the usage that the widow should conceal her face with the *' coverchefe," 
as so frequently seen on sepulchral effigies. Wife of Bathe's ProL 6171. The kerchief 
was formed of silk, crape, or any thin tissue, which, when necessary, was rendered stifT 
by starch. See starchb for kyrcheys. The material termed **plytes'* seems to 
have been imported from Flanders or Germany. Isabella Belgrafe bequeaths, in 1401, 
'*iij. peoes^fom*, videlicet ij. de eerieo, et'}. de kryspe; ** and in 1402 the wife of a 
tanner at York mentions her **Jiameola de threde ; ii,JUaneola de cipres, et j. lampas 
▼olet.*' In the will of Isabella de Wyleby, 1415, she devises **Jlameolum de kreape; 
y plice de lawnd s '}, Jiameolum de Paryeee ; Jlameolum de Reytu,** &c. and to the 
nursery women of Raby Castle, where she died, " rotulum de Jiameolo de coton,^* 
Testam. Ebor. i. 280, 289, 383. The material called plites is named in the Compotus for 
the coUection of the subsidy on importationa to Hull, 1400 : ** M.iiy*' JtammeoP voc* 
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Kkrvarb be-forne a lorde.^ EMca" 
riu9f CATH. cironomanf dist. 

Kervare, or kuttare. Scissor, 

Kervare, orgravowre. Sculptor. 

KERVTN'or cutton\ Scindoy cath* 
seco, 

KERVYiT, or gravyii'. Sculpo^ 



Kervtmoe, or kuttynge. Scissura* 
KsRVYNGEy or gravynge. Sculp" 

tur€h 
Ketyl, or chetyle, or caudrone. 

CacahuSf lebes. 
Ketylle hat.2 Pelliris, uo. in 

pelloy galeruSf comm. 



plitet toT xj^. /t." Frosfs Hist. of Hull. Tbe itat. 3 Edw. IV. c 5, forbade tbe tale, 
after Micb. 1465, of " aseune lawM^ nifels, umple, ou aseun autre manere dez eounrem 
ehi^M dount le priee d*un plite pateera x.e, : '* these were of foreign manufacture. 
" Amieuium, a beode or a kerchyif.'' med. " Multieium, vettis aubtilis, asylken cote» 
a kercher, /ac/um dettfrlco.*' obt. In Pynson*s Boke to lerne French are given **% 
kyrcberr, ung keruuerehief : a neckyrchiar, ung eollereite; ** and Palsgravehas " cour* 
cbefe, quevuerehitf,^* ** Kercbiefe worne with a paste or roUe, ttfnia, Kerchiefe 
worne vpon tbe head, cbekes, or wreM,foeaie.** hulobt. Compore volypbbb, kercbe. 

' ''* Cironomon (a keruere) mensis, iectis assistit aieptes (a surgyone, or a cbamber- 
leyne.)*' Distigius, Harl. MS. 1002, f. 1 13. Tbe functions of tbe treneheator, or ieuyer 
trenchant, at the table of tbe sovereign or noble, were regarded as of an honourabla 
nature, and regulated by prescribed ceremonial. Tbe details thereof may be learned 
from the Housebold Ordinances of the English Court, publisbed by the Ant. Soc. ; the 
ceremonial of the inthronization of Abp. Ne^iUe, 1466, Leland, CoU. vi. ; the order for 
tbe gOTemment of a DobIeman's bouse, 1605. Arcbsol. xiii. 315, and similar docU'* 
ments. At tbe ooronation of Hen. IV. tbe office of carrer was cUimed by the £arl of 
Somerset, half-brother to tbe King, in rigbt of his earldom of Lincoln ; and on ordinarf, 
occasions tbe office was discharged by Bannerets, or Knights bachelors, who were called 
Knigbts of cbamber, or, in their absence, by the Knights of household. See Liber 
Niger Edw. IV. Houseb. Ord. 32. The Lords Henrj NeriUe and CUnton were the 
Chief carvers at the court of Hen. VIII. 1526 ; and at aU times the office seems to baTO 
been held by men of rank, and was conferred by patent. See tbe Treatise de scissurd 
eiborum, et servieio dominorum diversis temporiius, Sloane MS. 1986, t. Hen. VI^ 
especially tbe chapter de euiteiiis domini, in tbe Treatise de offieiariis in euriis domi-* 
noruM, wbich has been edited by Mr. Halliwell for tbe Percy Soc. Boke of Curtasye, 
p. 28. Tbeminor details of tbe craft are giTcn in the Boke of Kerving, W. de Worde, 
1508. '* Karuer afore a Prince, Escvier trenehant. I kerue as a lordes karuer dothe 
at his table, Je trenehe. I put the towell aboute a karuer or seruer's necke, tbat sball 
seme a greate man at his table, Je eneolie ia touaiiie.** palso. Tbe proceeding to 
which aUuaion is here made was conducted with ceremony, and was termed arming 
the carrer ; see Leland, CoU. yi. 7 ; ArchsBoI. zui. 332. At certain times both the 
canrer and sewer performed their serrices kneeUng on one knee, as represented in tbe 
iUumination which ezbibits tbe death of Earl Godwin at the table of Edw. the Conf. 
ViteU. A. XIII. Stmtfs Regal Ant. pl. 2. 

* Peliiris appears to baTC been a helm of leather, wbich was called also a palet, a 
word oceurring in the Promptorium. By Uguitio it is ezplained to have been '* gaieq 
es eorio vei pelie,** to which, in the Ortus, is added, *^Angliee, a helme of letber. 
Go/fnu, aooyfeof letber." Jb. SirW. Langford, in 1411, bequeaths to bis son a 
*' baberion," and a " ketill hatte," which is considered by Sir S. Meyrick to haTe beeq 
identicsl with the yisored capeUine, or steel hat, represented in Crit. Enquiry, U. pl. 48. 
It would appear from tbe Promptorium that tlie kettle hat was ezclusively formed of 
leather ; it is, bowcTer, probable tbat^the name was likewise given to the ehapel de 
fer, or eapetiusferreus, used from tbe time of Edw. II. nntU the XVIth cent. the fonn 
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Kevle, or kevyl, for hors.^ Jlfor- 

ddle^ camus {sic, s. chamwj P.) 

Kewtyn*, as cattys. Catilloy c. f. 

glatiOf CATH. 

Kewtynge of cattys.^ CatUlatusy 
• gkUicus (glatatuSf p.) 
Kybyte. Cuhitw. 
Kychyne. Coquinay cuUnOy po' 

pina (Julinay cath. p.) 
Kechyne knave. Lixa. 
Kychyne gotere. Alucium. 
Kyde, beest. Edus. 
Kyd, i^oi? Fa^ais (fasciculusy p.) 



Kygoe, or ioly (kydge, h. kyde, 

p.)^ Jocundusy hillaris, vem osus. 
Kyllyd. Interfectusy occisus, 

mactatus. 
Kyllyn, or slone (slen, k. slayn, 

s.) Occido, inter/icio. 
Kyllyn', as bocherys don bestys. 

Macto, 
Kyllyngb. Mactacio^interfeccio. 
Kylne (f)or malt dryyng^ (^J^, 

p.) U(s)trinay c. f. 
Kymlyne, or kelare, vesselle 

(kynlyn, s. p.)* Cunula. 



being at all times nearly the same, and from the wide projecting brim bearing mnch 
retemblance to a caldron. It is, howerer, certain, that armoar of leather waa nlvered 
overi to giye it the appearance of metal, and it is highly probable that euir-bmtilli, 
which inpplied defences of a yery senriceable nature, and more commodious than plate 
armour, waa eztensively uaed. The form of the kettle hat, at the period when the 
Promptorium waa compiled, may be seen in the drawinga in Rona' Ldfe of Rich. Beau* 
champ, Earl of Warwick, Juliua, E. iv. Stnitt*B Horda, toL ii. 

> The reading of the MS. ia here canu», which seems to be oormpt. ** Chamus, 
pewusfreni, i. eapistntm, et pare /reni, moleyne.'* mbd. ** Camys, a byt, or snaflle." 
BLTOT. The Promptorium giTCs chaytlbonb, mandibula, which may poasibly give a 
clue to the deriyation of the term kevyl, a bit for a horse. It hai not been noticed aa 
retained in any provincial dialect in England, but Jamieson givea ** Kewl, a halter 
brought under the jaws of an unmanageable horse, and passed through his mouth.*' 

* Caiillare signifies to mew as a cat ; but glatire properly denotes the noise of 
dogs ; Fr. glatir. See Ducange. PalsgraYe gives ** Kewtyng, bringyng forthe of yonge 
cattes, ehattementJ* 

* ^' A kidde, ubi fagott.'* cath. ang. " Kydde, a fagotte, /a/o«rife.'* palbo. Ray 
giyes kid, a faggot, among North-country words ; it is likewise noticed in the CraTcn 
and Salopian Dialects. Gouldman giTCS it as synonymous with foggot ; and Skinner, 
as a word in use in Lincohuhire, as it were **/ascieulus ligni emdui.*^ 

* Kedge, brisk, budge, hale and liTcly. Suff. Ray and Moore. Kedgie, Caigie ; Jamieson. 
Forby giTcs kick, signifying in Norfolk a noTelty or a dash ; and kicky, showy. Both 
words are giTen in a like sense by Jamieson. '* He's in high kick,*' is a proTcrb in the 
CraTcn Dialect. Compare Su. G. kaeck, Germ. keck, Isl. kiaekr, audax, animosus. 

* Cumula, 118. In a Roli of 9 — 5 Edw. I. among the Miscellaneous Records of the 
Queen*s Remembrancer, a payment occurs ** Stephano le ioignur, pro J. Kembelind 
subtus cistemam Regis, tnj.d.*' The Latin-Engl. Yocabulary, Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. 
giTeSy under the head *' adbrasoriumpertineneia, Kymnelle, eunai Kuolione, cttne/fa.'* 

'* He goth, and geteth him a kneding trough, 
And after a tubbe, and a kemelin.*' Miller*s Tale, 3622. 

Thos. Harpham of York bequeaths, in 1341 , ** unumplumbum, unam cunam, quA vocatur 
maskefat, et duasparvat cunas qu€B vocantur gylefatts, duas kymelyns, et duos parvos 
barellos.'* Testam. Ebor. i. 3. " Kynmell, quevue, quevuette.** palbo. Skinner giTes 
kemeling, as signifying in Lincolnshire a brewing Tessel ; and Ray, among North-country 
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KtNLYNE, or herthestok (kynny, 
erthestock, k. kymlyn, h. p.) 
Hepqfbciliumf o. F. et cath. 

Kyynde, idem quod keende, 
aupra. 

(Kyndlynbssb, eupra in kend- 

LYNESSE, P.) 

Kynlyd, as fyyr (kyndelyd as 
fyer, K. kynlyn, s. kyndled, p.) 
AccensuSt succensue» 

Kynleo, or kyndelyd in forthe 
hryngynge of yonge beestys 
(kyndelid in hryngforthe of 
hestys, k.) Fetatuss cath. 

Kyndlyn' fyyr (kynlyn, s.) Ac' 
cendOf succendo. 

Kyndlyn, or hrynge forthe vonge 
kyndelyngys(kinlyn, K.s.yFetOy 
effetoy CKTU. prqfundoy UG. in 
jfoveo^ utrumque uo. v.tn P, 

Kynlynge, as fyyr, and o]»er lyke 



(kyndelyng of fyer, k.) Ac^ 

censioy succensiom 
Kenlynge, or forthe hryngyng of 

yonge heestys (kindeling, k. 

kyndlmge, p.) Feturaj cath. 
Kynlynge, yonge heeste (kynde- 

lynge, s.) Fetus. 
Kynoe. llejF. 
Kyngdame. Regnum. 
Kyngys commawndement. Mun- 

dihurdium^ c. f. (edictumj p.) 
Kyngys fyschare, lytylle byrde. 

Isiday c. F. qui eam optime 

describit, et vivit parvis pisci' 

culis, 
Kyngys purs, or hurs. Fiscus, 

uo. infoveo, 
Kynnysman, or woman. Con- 

trihuUs, consangruineus. 
K YN RED E. Generacio, progenies, 

prosapia, tribus {stirps, p.) 



words, has kimnel» or kexnlin, a powdering tnb. Compare Kimnal, Salopian Dialect ; 
Kimmen, Jamieson. A killer, according to Forby, is a shaHow tnb, diatinct from a cooler, 
and so called, as he states, from A.-S. kylle, eadus, Compare kblarb, Frigidarium, 
1 ManrellouB talea are given by ancient writers regarding the production of gemi in 
Eastem countries by serpents, wliich, lying in the sun, ha?e thereby conceived. 

*< Swich is this addres kyndlyng, 
Preciouse stones withouten lesyng.*' K. Alis. 5680. 

The ezpression <' genimina viperarum,** Vulg. Luke, iii. 7, is in the Wicliffite yersioE 
rendered ** kindelyngis of eddris." In the Mayster of Game, Vesp. B. xii. f. SO, b. and Sl, 
it is said, ** the hares han no sesone of her loue, for in euery monthe of the yere ne shal 
not be hat some ne be with kyndeleSf— the hare bere> ij monthes her kyndels, and 
whanne bei han kyndeled, J>ei likkene her kyndels as a biche dooth her whelpes." 
Rons, Hist. Reg. Angl. ed. Heame, p. 130, cites the lines attributed to Thos. of ErcildoDp 

** The hare shall kendyll on the harth-stone, 
My dere son, than byld thy hows of lyme and of stone." 

In the St. AIban*s Book mention is made of "a kyndyll of yonge cattes." PalsgraTc 
gives the Terb to '* kyndyll as a she hare or cony dothn, whan they bring forthe yongeu 
A conny kyndylleth every moneth in the yere, porte de$ petis.*^ Skinner gives the 
word as used in relation to rabbits, and deriyes it from Ang.-Saz. cennan, parere, See 
Craven GIoss. ff. Kennle, and Jamieson, Supp. 9. Kendle. Compare Belg. kinderen, 
tobe inchild-bearing; Germ. kindlein, profct. . ^ 
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KvppyS*, idem quod hvnton, 
supra (bentyn, k. heuyn, p.)^ 

Kyppynge, or hyntynge (hent- 
ynge, K. P.) Raptus. 

Kyptre of a welle.^ 7V/o, c. f. 
et CATH. ciconia^ c. F. (^e- 

lenth K*) 
(Kyrchbfe, supra in kerche.) 

Kyrnel of frute.' Granumjgra' 

nellum* 

Kyrnel of a notte. NucleuSf 



CATH. UG. in noceOf nuculuSf 
c. F. 

Kyrnel, or knohbe yn a beeste, 
or mannys flesche (knoble, s.)^ 
Granulum, glandulaf c. F. 

Kyrvyn*, or grubbyn' (suprain 
delvyn, k. kyrmyn, s. kyrryn, p.) 
FoditOt c. F. et cath. fodio^ 

CATH. 

Kyrstyone, or Crystyone. propur 
name (Earstiane, k. Kyrstyan, or 



1 The Terb to kippe, signifying to snatch np hastiljf occnra frequently in HaTelok : 

" And Robert kipt nt a knif long, 

And smot bim thorn the rith arm.'* 3407. 

See also lines 894, 1050 ; and K. Horn, 1208 ; R. Glonc. p. 125 ; R. Bmnne, &c. It 
is still in use in the Northem dialect. See Brockett and Jamieson, v. Kep ; and Bp. 
Kennetfs CoU. Lansd. MS. 1033 : '*To kep, or oep, Bor. to catch, as, kep the ball.*' 
" To kep, vide to catch.** oouldm. Ang.-Saz. cepan, Teut. keppen, eaptare, 

3 The Catholicon gives the foUowing ezplanation : ** Telonem kortulani vocant 
liffnum quo hauriunt aguam, a longitudine dietum ; hoe Hiepani cieoniam dicunt, quia 
imitetur avem iltam roetrum levantem etdeponentem : hujuelipnum modotaepefit tuper 
puteos." Horman says, " the buckette is of fro the swepe or llayle, and falled into 
the welle ; umula eiconie Hve teloni excidit* The term seems to be derivable from 
Ang.-Saz. eepan. In the North the hooks by which a pot is suspended, a contriTance 
iomewhat similar to the telo for raising water, are termed kilps, orpot-kelps, according 
to Ray. " A kylpe of a ealdrone, perpendiculum,** cath. ano. See Brockett and 
Craven Dialect, v. Kelps. 

s G. de Bibelesworth says, speaking of eating an apple, 

" lAi pepigntire (the skore) vous engettPi, 
Si lctptpignee ()>e kumelles) ne plauntes.*' 

Forby states that kernel signifies, in Norfolk, a grain, as " a kerael of wheat, a kemel 
«f salt.*' The archaio use of tbe word, as denoting grain, appeara in the Ortus : 
" Granum, ^ngliee corae, a k^rraell. Granellum, graynes, or a lytelkymel. Gramino, 
to borionne or kyrneU. Grano, t. granie imptere, to kyraell." ** A kyraelle, enuclea, 
granum, nucleui. To kyraelle, granare, graneecere,'* cath. ano. In Coverdale^B 
Tersion of the trratise by Wermnlierus, entitled The precions Pearl, 1560, f. 80, it is 
«aid that *' when the cora is threshed, the keraell lieth mized among the cbafTe, and 
afterward are they disseuered with the fanne or wendle.*' Plot speaks of cora fnll of 
" kerneU." HisU Ozf. p. 845. Compare cexpb of oorae, as kyrnel. Ang.-Saz. cyrael, 
nucleus. 

* ** Glandula, nodus mb eute, a wazynge curaeUe.** mbd. In Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. 
4e infirmitatibut, are mentioned '* Glandulli, waz kyrnel.** ** Wazyng kyraels, gUmde, 
glander». Kyraell or knobbe in the necke, or other where, glandre.** palbo. ** ToUes, 
« wazynge kernell." xlyot. The books of the andent leeches contain numerous re- 
medies; see Boorde*s BrcTiary of Health, c. 14,75, 165, "ofcaraelles in the fleah,** 
4cc. ; and Langhara*s Garden of Health. 
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Krystyan, s.) ChrUHna {Chris- 

t ana^ s. p.) 
Ktrtyl.^ Tunicth subuncula, 
Kys, or kos.^ Osculumy banum. 
Kyssyd. OsculaiWf hasiatus, 
Kyssyn' (kyssen, or ben kissed, 

p.) Osculor. 



Kyssynoe. OtcuUuioj osculatus. 
Kytlynob.' Catillusy catuncu' 

lus. 
Kyx, or bunne, or drye weed 

(bunne of dry wed, h. s. p.)^ 

Calamusy c. f. 
Knast, or grnaste of a kandel 



' It woald be scarcelj possible to define the gnnnenti, Tuiedaccording to thefuhion 
of the dajt from the Ang.-Saz. cyrtel, tunieaf to the klrtle of crimson yeWet proTided 
amongst the Parliament robes of Edw. VI., to which this appellation was succeaaively 
applied. It denoted garments worn by both sezeB : R. Bmnne speaks of the Empress 
Maud as taking flight from Oxford *' withouten kirtelle or kemse,'* p. 12S; Chaocer 
describes the ** kirtell of a light waget '* as part of the smart attire of Absolon, the 
parish clerk ; Mil]er*s T. 33*i2. Walter de Brugc, canon of York, bequeathed in 1396, 
**J. gounam^ eumj. curtill, etj, eapueio.** Test. Ebor. i. SIO. The kirtle, as female 
attire, seems to hsTe been a close-fitting garment, as appears in the description in Sir 
Lannfal of the two ** gentyll maydenes — ^ilasced smalle, jolyf, and welle ; ** and Rob. 
Henrysonn, t, Hen. VI. says, in the Garment of good Ladies, 

'* Her kirtle should be of dean constance, 
Lacit with lesum Iotc.*' 

John Payn relates in his letter to his master, John Paston, that in Cade*s rebellion hii 
wife's dwelling was attacked, and the mob ** lefte her no more gode but her kyrtyll 
and her smook.'* Paston Lett. i. 63. As wom by men, the kirtle seems generally to 
have been a short garment, and closely girt ; but the ** kirtell de rouge tartarin,** 
which formed part of the state robes of the Knights of the Bath, was fuU, and long- 
■kirted. " A kyrtelle, ubi a oote. A cote, tuniea, tunieellaJ'* cath. amo. " Kyrtell, 
a garment, eorpset, sureot, eotelle.** palso. *' Kyrtell, eottron,^* Boke to leme French, 
Pynson. Dnwes, in the Introductory for to leme French, written for the Princess 
Mary, gives ** the kyrtell, le eonet; the kyrtell, la eottelette,** See Stratt*s Dresses, 
il. S38, ed. 1848 ; Douce*s lUust. of Shakespeare, Hen. IV. part U.; and Nares. 

* In the WicliiSte version this word is written ** cos, cosse," Luke zzii. 48. R. 
Branne nses the Terb " cnssed ; " see also R. Glonc. p. 15. In the North it is still 
prononnced cus, or knss; see Crayen Dial. and Brockett. A.-Saz. oos, oseuhm» 
Compare cus, p. 111. 

* *' CatuluSf a whelpe or a kytlynge.'* ortus. ** A kythynge («te), eatuiui, eatu- 
lasterJ** cath. ano. In the earlier Wicliffite Tersion, Deut. zzziii. 88 is thus ren- 
dered : " To Dan he seith, Dan, keetlyng of a lyon (eatulus leonit, Vulg.) shal flowe 
laigely fro Basan.** Palsgrave gives the Terb to ** kyttell as a catte dothe, ehatonner, 
Gossyppe, whan yonr catte kytelleth, I praye you let me haue a kytlynge {ehatton.y* 
'* Chatonner, to kittle, or bring forth yonng cats. Caller, to kittle as a cat. Faire tes 
petits, to whelp, kittle, kindle, farrow,** &c. coto. See HoUand's Plutarch, p. 179 ; 

Iliny, zziz. c. 4. Forby gires kitUng, a young cat. See Ash, the Cheshire Glossary, 
tad Jamieson. 

* This word occurs in the gloss, in the ehapter on brewing by 6. de Bibelesworth. 
** Aliumet amy eele ie/renole Qte kez.)'* Arand. MS. 820, f. 300. In the Vision of 
P. Plonghman it is said that glowing embers serve not the workmen in a winter*8 night 
soweQ 
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(knast of candelle, k.)^ JEmunC' 
iura (secundum Levsay, spi' 
micturay s. emicturay p.) 



Knatte. Culex, comm. 
Knave (or ladde, infra,y Garcio* 
Knawyn*, or gnawyn', or fowly 



'^ As dooth a kez or a candle, 
That canght hath fir aod blaaeth." 1 1 ,804. 

In an Herbal, the date of which ia perhapa contemporary with the Promptorium, it is 
laid that there are two speciea of hemlock, '* tame and wilde. The 8 spice ia cowh 
jnowh, to mykel, saf fore pore mennys eldynge, and childos pleynge ; |>ey callen it >e 
srete homeloc ; the stalkea stonden whit and ser enery^ere. In some oontre it is called 
kex, in some contre wodewbistel.*' Amnd. MS. 42, f. 23. Eldynge here signifiea fael ; 
aee btldtnok, above, p. 136. Allusion is made to the use of the stalks of hemlock 
iostead of candles, in Tom. of Tottenham, 201 . '* Bruca, a humlocke, or a keydogge." 
ORTUB. *' Keckes of humblockes, tviau, Kickes, the drie stalke of humlockes or 
burres, tvyav. Kize, tviau.** palsg. *' Sagaperium, a gumme or rosyn, whiche 
runnetii out of a kyxe or tree, called ferula.** kltot. *' Cantm de tuU, a kex or 
hoUow stick, or branch of elder, or a pot-gun made thereof. Segue, Hemlocke. hom- 
locke, herbe Bennet, Kex." coto. '* Kecks, i. hoUow stalks and sticks, creiRtiim." 
oouLDif . Holland, in his Tersion of Pliny, B. xxv. c. 7» says that the stem of gentian 
*' is hollow as a kez,'* and void within ; and of line or flax, B. xix. c. 1, that '* &e long 
buns of the stalkes — will senre Tcry weil to maiotaine fire under kills and leads.'* 
Shakespeare speaks of ** hateful docks, rough thistles, kecksies, burs ; " the proverbs, 
as dry as a kex, as boUow as a gun, or as a kex, are common ; and the word is stiU 
nsed proTincially. See Brockett, Craveo, HaUamshire, Salopian, Wiltshire Glossaries, 
&c. ** Kexes, kaxes, or kixes, a Pr. G. cigue, utrumque a Lat. cieutaJ' bkinnbb. 
Bunne, given here as synonymous with kyx, is so given Ukewise preyiously, p. 55 ; 
where bunkttdb, the reading of the MS., appears to be erroneous : the King's CoU. 
MS. gtTes Bunne, kyx, but possibly a kid or faggot of buns may be intended. Thia 
word occurs in the later Wicliffite version, Isai. i. 31 . ** And joure strengthe schal be 
as a deed sparcla of bonys (ether of herdis of flex) ;'' in another MS. '* bones (ei>er of 
herdis)," where three of the MSS. give .** stobU," and the earlier Version **sparke of 
a flax top (faviUa «/ii|mp," Vulg.) Ang.-Sax. bune, JUtula. 

i — gnaste, or a kandel. Enamctura, mb. *' Emungo, idett eordee atfferre de naeo 
vet candeldy to snuffe. Emunetorium, a snuffynge yron." obtub. In the earlier Wic- 
diffite Tcrsion in the BodL MS. by the firat hand, Isai. i. 31 is thus rendered : ** And 
joure strengthe shal ben as a gnast of a flax top {favilla etupm, Vulg.) and ^oura 
werk aa a sparcle {edntiUa),** where the corrected reading of the ordinary copies, 
instead of '* gnasty*' is ** deed sparke," in the later Tenion ** deed sparcle." '< lAehi- 
num, gnaiste or knast of a candeU. Liehinut, gnast of )>e candyl.*' mkd. *' Liehmue, 
candeU weyke.*' obtub. In the Winch. MS. this word not only occun in its proper 
place, but is repeated at the end of the letter k after the word kunt, as foUows t 
** KNA8TK, or gnaate off a candel. Muco. Versue ; Eet nati mueo, eandele eit tihi 
mtico." Thia waa perhaps a marginal addition, misplaoed by the transcriber. Compare 
Dan. gniaty Swed. gnista, Icel. gneisti, eeintiUa. 

* The term knave long retained the simple meaning of the Ang.-Sax. cnafa, puer : 
thus, in the Wicliffite Tenion, *^ peperii filiuim mateulum,** Vnlg. ia rendered **sclke 
bere a knaue chUd." Apoc. xii. 5. Chaucer says of Griselde, 



'** She a daughter hath ybore. 



AU had hire lever han bome a knaue chUd." CIerk*8 Tale. 
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bytyn* (knavyn, or gn&vyn, s.) 

Corrodo* 
Knavtnoe, or gnavynge (jnc, s. 

knawynge, k. h. p.) Corrosio, 
Knee.' Genu. 
Knedare of paste (or pastare, s.) 

Pistorf et plura aMa infra in 

M. mooldars. 
KNEDYN^paste. Pinso, VG.pistrio. 
Knedtnoe. Pistura, 
Knelare. Geniculatory genu' 

Jlector, genicuUUrix* 
Knbltn*. Geniculorj CATU.ge^ 

niculoy CATH. genuflecto. 
Kneltnge. Genuflectio^ geni- 

culatus. 
Kntfe. CuUellusy culter (cuU 

trumy p.) 



Kntlltnoe of a belle.^ TintH* 

lacio. 
Kntohte ^knyte, k. knyth, h. 

kny^ht, s.) MUes. 
Kntghte awnterows (knyht 

a-ventowrs, s.)^ Tiroy c. f. 

et CATH. (brit. s.) 
Kntghte-hoode. Miliciay ti- 

ronia. 
Knttte. Nodatusy nexusy con* 

nexus. 
Knttttn* a knotte. Nodoy nectOy 

connecto. 
Knttttn' yn wylle, or cumnawnte 

(knyttyn to-gedyr in wyle or 

comnawnt, k. cvnaunt, h. co- 

nawnt, s. couenaunt, p.)^ Pe- 

deroy cowfedero. 



In Arand. MS. 49, f. S6, it U said of Carduu» that it is '* on of >e noblest mete >at ii 
for >e matrice ; wommen desyren it, for it diapoaith hem to haue cnane children.'* " A 
knafe, hie et hee eaicula, fforeio,** cath. ano. " Knane, qwequin, uiUain,** palso. 
1 Kknb, 118. kne, k. s. FalagraTe gives the foUowing curiona obaervation, to illuB- 
trate the nae of the verb to kneel : " The men of thia conntray knele vpon one knee 
whan they here masse, bnt y* frenche men knele vpon bothe.'* 

* In W. Thorpe*s recital of his examination by Abp. Amndel, 1407, he states that 
when charged with having preached heresy at St. Chad*s, Shrewsbury, he made answer^ 
" As I stood there in the pulpit, bnsying me to teach the commandment of God, there 
kniUed a sacring bell, and therefore mickle people tumed away hastily, and with noise 
ran fro towards me ;" this circumstance called forth the ezpression which had been 
constmed into heresy. " I knoUe a belle, le /rappe du batani,** palso. Ang.-Saz. 
cnyUan, eampanid signum dare, fip. Kennett remarks that in Yorkshire a passing 
bell is caUed *' a sawl-kniU, from Ang.-Sax. sawl, antma, and cnyU, eampanm puU 
ffl/to.'* Lansd. MS. 1033. 

' Tyro is ezplained in the CathoUoon to be noeua milee, noviter eUetue ad miKtiam , 
but impUed, perhaps, more properly, the novice in arms, who sought ocoasions for 
warUke ezerdse at home and abroad, untU his approved prowess should entitle him to 
the honour of knighthood. See Ducange, the Memoirs of St. Palaye, and other writers 
on chiTalry. Searcely any of the ancient Romanoes afford a more graphic and stirring 

Sicture of the edncation and adventure of the Tyro than the life of U peiit Jehan de 
'ainiri, written about the period when the Promptorium was compUed. The practioe 
of wandering on the uncertain quest of adventure was by no means laid aside when the 
noTice had won his spnrs. " Knyght of aduentures, eheualier errant,** palso. 

* The Terb to knit is used by old writers in the sense of to nnite. Thus in Sloane 
MS. 3548, f. 99> b. is given an eztraordinary nostrum " for to knyt synoua >at are 
brokyne. Take greyte wormes >at are caUed angeltwycthys, and lat hem dry in >e 
fonne, and |>en ^yte bem to powder, and strew (at powder in )»e wounde, and yt shall 
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Knyttynge to-gedyr. Nodado^ 

connodtzciOf connexus. 
Knyttynge, or ioynynge, or ra- 

betynge to-gedyr of ij. bordys, 

or o]wr lyke. (GumfiiSy c.7. s. 

gumphusy p.) 
(Knobbe of a mannys hande» or 

in another part of bim, k. h. 

knoble, s. knolle, p.)^ Callusy 

c. F. cath. 
Knobbe yn a beestys backe or 

breste, ^t ys clepyd a gybbe 

(knoble, s. knowe, p.) Cribber, 

gihhuSy CATH. 

Knobbe, or knotte y(n) a tre. 

Vertexy cath. (cortex, s.) 
Knobbyd, as hondys or other 

lymmys. Callonu. 
Knobbyd, or knottyd as trees. 

VertiginoeuSf verticosus. 
Knodon (knedid, k.) Pistus. 
Knokyl of an honde (knokil- 

bone, K.) Condilusy c. f. et 

CATH. 



Knokylle bone of a legge. 

Coxa^ c. F. 
Knokkyn* (knollyn, s.) Pulso. 
Knoppe (or knot, k.)^ Nodus, 

Jihula. 
Knoppe, or bud of a tre (burge 

of a tre, h. p.) GemmOf c. f. 

(germen, s.) 
Knotte. Nodus. 
Knotte yn the fleshe, yndyr the 

skynne. Glandula. 
Knotty. Nodosus. 
Knotty, wythe-in the flesche. 

Glandulosus. 
Knowyn*. Cognosco, agnoscOf 

nOSCO, CATH. 

Knowynge. Cognicio, agnicio. 
Knowlechyn', or ben a-knowe 

be constreynynge. Pateor. 
Knowlechyn', or ben a-knowe 

wylfuUy. ConJUeor. 
Knowlechynge, or beynge a- 

knowe. Fassio, confessio, 
Koo, bryd, or schowghe.' Mone^ 



knytte to-geder. Probaium ett sepUtime,'* PalBgraye giTes the foUowing Terbt: 
*' I kny tte a knotte, le noue ; Knytte yonr pone faste, for their be ihrewes a brode. I 
knyt BM a matte niaker knytteth, Je tjft, coniugated in I wayue. I knyt bonettes or 
hosen» /ff /osie. I knytone vp, I take hym Tp, I reproae hym, /e ri77ro«eAe. I knytte 
Tp a mater, I make an ende or conclusyon of a matter, le determine. I knytte Tp a 
man, I holde hym shorte, or kepe hym from his Ubertye, le tiens eourt.** 

> This term is used to denote in general any sweUing in the flesh. Chauoer describet 
the Sompnoar*s Tisage, from which no detergent could remoTC the CTidences of sorfeit. 

'' That him might helpe of his wheUcs white, 
Ne of his knobbes sitting on his chekes." Prol. t. 636. 

" Knobbe, or rysing after a stroke, bigne. KyrneU, or knobbe in the necke, or other 
where, glandre.** palso. Andrewe Boorde, in the BreTiarie of Health, 1575, giTes a 
detailed acoount of the kinds, cause, and cure ofnodi, or " knottes, knobbes, knorres, 
or bnrres, the which is in man*8 flesh or fatnesse ;" c. 109. 

s " A knoppe of a scho, bulla. To knoppe, bullare. A knoppe of a kne, iuter' 
nodium.^ catb. ano. The word knop, or knob, in its Tsrious significations, seems to 
be deriTcd from Ang.-Saz. cn>ep,^'«^m, and denotes any protuberance, as a bntton, a 
bnd, or the head of a sore. ** Knoppe of a payre of beedes, hovppe. Knoppe of a 
cuppe, pomeau de eovuerleque. Knoppe wede, an herbe." palso. 

< See the note on the word coo, above, p. 84. Ang.-Sax. ceo, eomix. In the GlosS 
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dula^ CATH. ei c. f. ei eeiera 

in C. {nodukiH p.) 
KocAY, priuy. Cloaca. 
KocATRicB. JBasiliscus, cath. 

ei ceiera in C. aupra (coca- 

drilluSf P.) 
KoK, bryd. GaUus, 
KoKE, mete dytare. Cocua. 
KoKENET.^ CarinuiuSfCoconelluSf 

vel cucunellus ; ei hec duo no- 

mina suni ficia^ ei derisorie 

dicia ; delicius. 



KoKEREL.^ Gallulus (galluncu^ 

luSf vel galUnelluSy s.) 
KoKYS cooM. CirruSf c. f. galiay 

in Uhro equivocorum,^ 
Koote, garroent. Tunica. 
KoTE, lytylle howse (or coote, 

or cosh, supra.) Tugurrium, 

(jcasay p.) 
KuKow, bryd (kukhowbryd, k.) 

CuculuSf cucula. 
KuKSTOLE (for flytery», or schy- 

derys.)^ Turhusceium, cadurca. 



on G. de Bibelesworth, **ehouw€^' is rendered "a co brid.'* *' Koo, a byrde.'* 
PALSO. In the nan*8 Ument for her bird, killed by the cat, ali the fowls are enume- 
rated who are to be bidden to the funeral : 

.<* the chnrlysBhe chowgh, 



The rottte, and the kowgh : — 

At thiB plaeebo, 

We may not well forgo 

The countrynge of the coe.** Skelton, Philip Sparrow. 

1 ** DeOeius, puer in deiieiis matria nuiriius, a cokenay. Collibiata, gui redpii 
munuaeula pro uaurd et aervicio aliqud, et gui vendit coUibiay et dieittfr a cokenay.*' 
ifBD. M8. CANT. Thc term seems here to signify a little cook. In the Vision of P. 
Plonghman, line 4371» it had been snpposed to have this meaoing ; bat Mr. Wright, 
in his Glossary, suggests tbat it implies some kind of meagre food, as a small cock, 
which, by comparison with Tumam. of Tottenham, Anc. Poet. ii. 24, and Heywood*s 
PrbT. pt. i. c. zi. seems highly probable. ** Coquinet & cockney, simperdecockit, nice 
thing.*' coTO. " A cockney, niaiSf mistnot, eailheite, A waspish cockney dame, 
gue^neJ** sherw. *' A cockney, or child tenderly brought up ; mammothreptua, 
vineiolua, pedagium, delitidB pueri,** &c. gouldm. Tusser uses the word in this last 
sense, as giyen in the Promptorium : speaking of the nursery, and defects of early 
training, he says, in his Points of Huswifery, 

** Some cockneys, with cocking, are made very fools, 
Fit ndther for 'prentice, for plough, nor for schools." 

See the note on the word coknat, p. 86 ; and FuIIer*s Worthies, London. 

* In the Household Book of Sir John Howard, in 1466, is tbe item, " for yonge 
kokerelles to make of capons, iz.(/.** ** Kockerell, coehei,** palbg. 

* The treatise here cited is attributed to Joh. de GarlandiA, and has been printed. 
MSS. of it may be found in Harl. MS. 4967, art. 18 ; Arund. MS. 5S, art. 14. 

4 See the note on cukstoke, p. 107, where the reading cukstolle, according to the 
other three MSS. is probably more correct. Tbe following observation occurs amongst 
Bp. Kennetfs Coll. Lansd. MS. 1033 : ** A goging stool, a ducking stool, or cucking 
Btool, called in Domesday cathedra atercoria, properly a gonging stool, gong stool, or 
gang stool. Saz. SonS Btole, teUa/amiUaria, a close stool." That snch was sometimes 
its form is proved by the engraving in Boys* Hist. of Sandwich, which ezhibits the 
cucking-stool and wooden mortar used there for the pnnishment of scolds ; see pp. 
500, 785. In a satire on the eyil goyemment of the times of Edw. II. it is said, in 
reference to the corrupt dealings of the assisours, (Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, 345.) 

CAMD. SOC. 2 O 
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KuNY, or conye of mone (mony, 
K. keny of mony, s. kuwn, or 
koyne of money, p.) Num^ 
imay c. F. et cath* 

(Kus» supra in kys.) 

Notay quod muUa vocahula vi- 
dentur hic esse ponenda sub 
literd K. in principioy ut que 
incipiunt m Ka. Ko. et Ku. 
que causd brevitatis emisi; 



sed querenda sunt in C. Uterdy 
ubi A. o. V. sequuntur C. tm- 
mediate. 

Labbe, or he that can kepe no 
counsel (that can not kepyn non 
consel, K.y Anubicw, anubica^ 

CATH.JutiliSy CATH. et UG. t» 

Jundo, 
Labelle.^ Labellum* 



** The pilory and the cncking-stol beth i-mad for noht.*' 

It seems also to have been called thewe, aa in the Plac, in Jtin. apud Cestriamf 14 
Hen. yil. cited by Blonnt, it is recorded that George Grey. Earl of Kent, claimed io 
his manors of Boahton and Ayton, to puniah offenders against the assize of bread and 
ale, ** per tres viees per amerciamentaf et quartd vice pieioret per piiloriam^ bracia' 
tores per tumbrellumy et rixatrices per thewe, Aoc est ponere eat super scahellum 
voeatum a cucking stool.'' In cases where fine was substitated for the cucking-stooI« 
as a punishment, the lord became liable to the forfeiture of his manorial liberties, as in 
the case of the Dean of Lincoln, in 1384, who fined transgressors of the assize of bread 
and ale, in certaln of his manors in Derbyshire, whereas **puniendi eunt per piUorium 
et tumhrellum^ et non per amereiamenia ;** for that offence, and the deficiency of pil- 
lory and tnmbrel, his Uberties were seized, and forfeited into the King's hands. Fat. 8 
Ric. II. The tumbrel seems to be occasionally mentioned as distinct from the stool» 
and sometimes as the same mode of punishment, and from the ezamination of the stool 
and its carriage still preserved at Warwick, it is obvious that the two might be uted 
either singly or together, according to local usage, and the nature of the offence. An 
eztent of the maoor of Marham, in Norfolk, taken about ihe commencement of the 
XYth cent. states that W. Beleth, who held the chief manor, claimed '* kabere lib4rm 
tatem injureh\ tumbreW, thewe, emendaeionem forirfacture pistorum, brasiaturum, 
meiMtfr*, galone, weyf, e/stray ;'* and that tbe Abbess of Marham enjoyed the like 
liberties. Orig. Roll, in the possession of Sir Thos. Hare, Bart. In the XVlth cent. 
the punishment of the cucking stool was still fully in use : by the stat. 3 Hen. VIII. 
c. 6, as the penalty of frandulent practices by carders or spinners of wool, the offender 
was to be " sett upon tbe pillorie or the culckyngstole, man or woman, as the case 
shall require.** Stat. of Realm, iii. 28. In Mr. Beesly*8 Hist. of Banbury wUl be 
found seyeral notices regarding the piUory, " kockestoll,*' and tumbrell, in use at tbat 
place as late as the reign of Elizabetb. Harrison, who wrotehis description of England 
about I57M. says in the chapter of sundry kinds of punishments, " scolds are ducked 
ypon cucking stooles in the water." ** Cucke stole, telie a ribauides,*^ palso. 

1 Lablb, M8. labbe, H. s. f. Compare blabbe, or labbe, wreyare of cownselle; 
BBWBATBB of counscl, and DT8CVRBR of cownsellc. This word is used by Cbaucer : 

** Qnod tho this sely man, I am no labbe, 
Ne, though I say it, I n*am not lefe to gabbe.*' MiIIer's T. 3506. 

Compare the Dutch labben , Belg. lapperen, to blab, or gossip. Labb, Dialect of Ezmoor. 
3 It is not obrious in what sense this word is here to be taken : the Ortus follows 
the ezplanation given in the Catholicon, *' labellumt i. parvum labrum, a lytellelyppe.*' 
It appears from citations given by Ducange that iabeiius, lambeltus, or iabiellus, denoted 
B pendant omament of dress, or the heraldic label, in which sense it occurs in tbe grant 
of a crest, 13S4, Rym. vii. 763. See the observations of Upton on the differenoes of 
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Labowre. Ziahor (vellahosy s,) 
Labowrere. Liohoratory laho- 

TotriXm 
Laboryn*. Lahoro. 
Lace. JFihula, laqueum^ dicc. 

{lagueary K.) 
Lace of an howserofe.^ Laque^ 

area, comm. 
Lacyd. LaqueatuSfJihulatus, c. f. 
Lacym, or spere wythe a lace. 

Fihulo. 
Lacynge. Laqueacioy Jihuktcio. 
Ladde, or knave. Garcio. 
LaddK) thwonge (thounge, k. 

thang, s.) Ligula. 
Laddyd. Ligulatus* 
Lady. Dominaf Hera, 



Ladylle, pot spone. Concus^ 

Dicc* cocleary necc. 
Ladyn*, wythe byrdenys. Onus' 

tus, oneratus* 
Ladyn', or chargyn' wythe bur- 

denys. Oneroy sarcinoy uo. tn 

sarcos. 
Ladyn', or lay water (say water, 

s. lauyn water, p.)* Vatilo. 
Laggyd, or bedrabelyd (or be- 

laggyd, supra,) Lahefactusy 

paludosUSy CATH. 

Laggyn', or drablyn*.* Palustro 
{lahefacioy p.) 

Latche, or snekke (lahche, k. 
lach, s.)^ ClitoHumy vel pes' 
sulay NECC. (pessulumy kyl w. s.) 



arms termed by him /fn^/«, or labella; Mil. Off. !▼• p. S55. Fortescue describes 
the habit of the Serjeant-at-law as consisting of '* roba hnga, ad instar sacerdotis, eum 
eapiiio penulato circa humero» e;tu ; et detuper collobio, cum duobus labellulis, qualee 
uti solent doctores legum in Uhiversitatibu» quibutdam.** Laud. Legum Angl. V. 51. 
This hood with UbeUs, as it ia called by Ougdale, appears in illuminations copied from 
Roy. MS. 19 C. IV. and Harl. MS. 4379, in StrutVs Dresses, ii. pL 80, 112; and m 
the latter, the hood being brought up OYer the head, the use of the labeb, which are 
attached together under the chin, ia apparent. Tbere was also a furred hood with long 
labeUiy worn by eccleaiaaticfl, representations of which are supplied by the Missal of 
Philippe le Bon, Harl. MS. 2897, the figure of Will. de Rothwell, Archdeacon of 
Essez, who died 1361, given by Messrs. Waller, in their beautiful series of Sepulchral 
Brasses, and other ezamples. Horman says, in the chapter ** De fortund iratd,** 
of misfortunes and perils, f. 129, *' I wyll recompense the with a labeU, reponam 
appendice quddam;** and Palsgraye gives ** labeU, hooppe,*^ ** Houfipe, a tuft, or 
topping ; a tasseU or pretty lock. Lambeau, a labell." coto. ^*A labell hanging on 
each side of a miter, inftda, LabeUes hanging down on garlands, or crownes, lemnisei,* ' 

HULOET. 

^ In the Ortus laquear, laqueare, and iaquearium are ezplained as signifying ** Con- 
Junciio trabium in summiiate domu», a seelynge of a howse.*' 

^ **1 laade water with a scoup, or any other thyng out of a dytche or pytte, le 
puyee de Veaue, I lade, I take in water, as a shyp or bote that is nat staundied, le 
boy de VeaueJ'^ palsg. This terb is used by Snakespeare, Hen. VI. pt. 3, Act ii 
In Sussez and Hants, to lade means to take water from a vessel or pond by a scoop 
or paU, and in Somersetshire the utensil employed for this pnrpote is termed a lade- 
pail. Ang.-Sax. hladan, haurire, 

3 Compare bb-laooyd. Ang.-Saz. la^u, aqua, Horman says, " there is rysen a 
fray amonge the water-laggers, amphorarioa,^^ In the Northumberland Household 
Book, 1511, it appears that the ** laggs** of wine, when the cask ran low, were to be 
made into vinegar. See Jamieson, v, Laggerit. 

4 Compare clykbtt, clitorium ; and snekke. ** Lache, or snecke of a dore, loequet. 
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L A TC H EBS E, or tanyynge (lahches, 
or teryinge, K. lahchesse, s. 
latche, p.)^ Mora^ tarditas. 

Lachet of a schoo. Tenea^ uo. 
V. in T. 

Latchyd, or speryd wythe a leche 
{sic, lahche, k. s. sperd with a 
laspe or latch, h.)- PessukUus, 

Latchyd» or fangyd, or hynt, 
or cawjt (lahchid> or takyn, K. 



fangyd with handes, or other 

lyke, p.) ArreptuSf c. f. 
Latchyn*, idem quod fanoyn, 

supra in F.^ 
Latchyn, or snekkyn. Pessulo. 
Latchynge, or sperynge wythe a 

Licche. Clituray pessulatus, 
Lay harpe.^ Samhucay kylw. 

(cithera^ symp/konia, melosy s.) 
Laykyn', or thynge ))at chyldryn' 



Latche of a dore, cliequette, locquet. Sneke latchei locquet, elicquette. I latche a 
doore, I shytte it by the Utche, le ferme h la elicquetie,** palso. 

^ Jn the Vision of P. Ploughman this word signifies negligence, Fr. laehesse. 

** The lord, of hns lacchese, and hus lather slenthe, 
By nom hym al that he hadde." 

See alsoline 4973. Chancer says in the Persone's Tale, '* Then cometh lachesse, that 
is, he that whan he beginneth any good werk, anon he wol forlete and stint it ;** and 
nses the adjectiTe 'Mache," slnggish or doll ; Boec. B. iv. Gower obsenres that the 
first and chief point of sloth is " lachesse,*' which has this property, to leave all things 
in arrear. Conf. Am. B. IV. See Jamieson, tr. Lasche. Palsgrave giyes the verb ** 1 
latche, I lagge, I tary behynde my company, le tarde, and le targe." 

* To latch, signifyini^ to seize or catch, is a Terb the nse of which occnrs in R. Brunne, 
p. 120 ; the Vision of P. Plonghm. 1279 ; Crede, 934 ; Cot. Myst. p. 29, &c. Chancer 
speaks of a " nette or latch,'* set by Love to snare birds. In Will. and the Werwolf it is 
nsed in the sense of embracing : 

" Certes Sire VeX is so)», sede WilVm >anne, 

And lepes lijtli him to, and lacches him in armes.*' p. 163. 

See also p. 25. In Amnd. MS. 42, f. 17, b. it is related how the wood of aloes is 
obtained, which grows on the mountain tops, near a lake beyond Babylon, and falling 
into the water, either from age and decay, or blown by the wind, the ** folk |>at dwellen 
in )>at countre, or nere, casten nettys, or o)>er sleyjtes, and lacchyn it, and soitis had." 
Palsg^ye giyes the yerb " I latche, I catche a thyng that is throwen to mein my handes, 
or it fall to the grounde, le hajtpe. If I had latched the potte betyme, it had nat fallen to 
the grounde." Forby gives to latch as used in Norfolk in this sense ; and Brockett 
states that it is stUI retained in the Northem dialect. Ang.-Saz. \mccMiif prehendere. 

> Cithara is rendered, in the MeduIIa, ** a harpe,** in the Ortus '* a lewte ; " and in 
the latter occurs ** eitharito, to synge with a harpe.'* Lat uabpb seems here to 
denote the instrament in its use as an accompaniment to the yoice. Thus Chaucersays, 

** Thise old gentil Britons in hir dayes 
Of diuers auentures maden layes, 
Rimeyed in hire tirste Breton tonge 
Which layes with her instmmentys they songe.** Cant. T. 11,022. 

See Tyr«hitt*8 obseryations on the deriyation of the word lay. Ang.-Saz. ley, eantieum. 
As, howeyer, tambuca is defioed by Papias, and other glossarists, to haye the sense of 
" cithara ruttica,** lay harp may, possioly, imply the instrament used by the yulgar. 
The instrnment called symphonia, according to Uguitio, was a tamburine. 
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pley wytheJ Ludibiie, ug. lu- 

dibulum^ adluricum^ UG.t» adri 

vel adroM, 
Lay, londe not telyd.^ Subce^ 

tinumy c. f. (subsennumy kylw. 

s.) 
Lay, man or woman, no clerke. 



HUteraius, laicue, a^amaiuMy 

c. F. 
L AK, or defawte. Defectus, defeccio, 
Lake, or stondynge watur. ijacusy 

C. F. et CATH. 

Lakkyn', or blamyn' (dyspresyn, 
s.y Vituperoy culpo. 



1 Laking, sigmfying a cliild'8 toy, is a word still used in the North, as Brockett 
obserres. In the Townelej Myst. Mak tells the shepherds that his wife brings him 
e^ery year "alakan," and some yeara twins. The Terb to layke, Ang.-Sax. lacan, 
luderet and the snbstantiTe layke, disport, occnr frequently in the old writers. See Sir F. 
Madden*8 Glossaries to Will. and the Werwolf, and Gawayn ; Senyn Sages, 3310; 
Minot, p. 10 ; Vision of P. Floaghm. line 341 ; Townel. Myst. pp. 96, 103, 141. The 
local nse of the Terb is noticed in the Cheshire and Craven Glossaries, as likewise by 
Brockett. Skinner remarks that it is commonly heard thronghout the North, a cir- 
cumstance which he is disposed to attribute to the Danish occupation. Dan. leeger, 
iudo. Bp. Kennett gives *'Leikin, a sweet-heart, Northumb. ab A.-Sax. lician, 
plaeere:^ Lansd. MS. 1033. 

* The GIoss on G. de Bibelesworth gives ** terre freehe^ leylond ;** in the MS. in 
Sir Tbos. Phillipps* coUection, " ley^e." " i2at«, a leylonde. Rurieola^ a tyleare of 
leylonde.*' MKD. M8. CANT. " ^Se/to, a lee lande.*' ortus. '' JSrova/e,falowe. SelUo, 
jfnglice leye." ha&l. ms. 1002, f. 148. *' A leylande, aelio^ /rieea terra. Ley, is- 
ealiduSf isqualidus,** cath. ano. ** Jscolidus, a felde untylde." mbd. "Laylande, 
terre novuellement labovrie.''^ palso. ** Rudetum^ lande which hath leyen leye, andis 
newly put in tylthe.** vltot. In the poem entitled the Hunttyng of the Hare, it is 
related how the hare escaped, ** and feyr toke up a falow ley," no more to be seen 
by her pursuers. Ed. Weber, 152. Lay-land, according to Bailey, is fallow or un- 
ploughed land, and there are many places which have thence derired the name. Ang.- 
Sax. ley, terra ineultay novale. Forby obseryes that in central Suifolk a coarse old 
pasture is called a lay. Compare soMra laylond. Novale. 

s CompareDTSPREYSYN*, orlackyn'. <' Ft7ii|)«riufM,blameorlacke.'* oaT. Tolakk, 
depravare, 8(c. ubi to blame.*' cath. ano. In the Vision of P. Ploughman, Envy says 
thiat when his neighbour met with a customer, whiist he sold nothing, he was OTer ready 

" To lye and to loure on my neghebore, 
And to lakke his chaffare." 3736. 

Chaucer uses the word precisely in the same sense, in Roip. of Rose. Fabyan, in 
" Lenuoy " of his viith part, excnses himself as unable to adapt his Chronide to the 
liking of every reader, 

** And specyally to suche as haue theyr delyghtynge 
Euer wyth dysclaunder moste wryters to lacke, 
And barke whyle they maye, to sette good wryters a backe." 

" I lacke a thynge, I fynde faute at it, le trouue d redire. I lacke, I wante a thynge, 
rayfaulte. I lacke a penne.'* palso. Compare Dutch laecken, minuere, deterere. 
Lydgate uses the substantive lack in the sense of dispraise. See his poem to put in re- 
membrance of yirtne and vice, of the diligent and the indolent. (Minor Poemsi p. 84.) 

'* Of whiche the reporte of both is thns resenred, 
With lawde, or lack, liche as they baue desenred.** 
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Lam, or looniy yonge scheep. 

Agnus. 
L A M E.1 Clatidus. 
Lamyn, or make lame. AeclaU" 

dico (claudico, K.) 
Lammesse.^ Festum agnorumy 

vel Festum ad vincula Sancti 

Petri. 
Lane. LaneUa^ viculus (venellay 

K. s.) 
Lanerb.^ LiguUii uo. in ligo. 



Langage, or langwage. Idiomch 

lingua* 
Lanodebefe, herbe. Bugloeea^ 

CATH. lingua hovis. 
Lanoelyd, or teyyn* to-gedyr. 

Colligatus» 
Lanoelyn, or byynd to-geder.^ 

Colligo (compedioy P.) 
Languryn' yn sekenesse (lan- 

geryn, k.)^ Langueo. 
LANR£T,hauke.Tar<2ariW, kylw. 



"* Lame was formerly used in a more general aense than at preaent. In the Golden 
Legend it is related that a poor man came to St. Loye, ** that hadde his honde styffe, 
and lame.** *' Lame of one hande, manehei. Lame of all ones \jmmtBfpereluB, Lune- 
neMe, mehaygneti.** palso. Ang.-Sax. lam, eUtudtts, 

* On the calends, or first of Augnst. the festival of St. Peter ud vineuiat it wai cos- 
tomary in Anglo-Saxon times to make a Totive offering of the first-fmits of the hanresty 
and thenee the feast was termed hlaf-mttsse, Lammas, from hlaf, panis, and msesse, 
missa, fettum, In the Sanim Mannal it is cailed Benedietio novorum /ruetuum, 
** Lammas, a feest, to Sainct Pierre au* liens,** palbg. See Brand's Popnlar An- 
tiqnities. 

* Compare trownge, or lanere. '* Lignla, a laynere, etfascia, Corriffia, a thong 
of lethnr, or a layner.*' mbd. ** Liguia, a leynerde." Vocab. Harl. MS. 1002. ** A 
lan^er, /tptc/a, /i^ar. To lan^ere, /t^n/tn^e.*' cath. amo. **Lanyeroflether, /amt^re." 
PAL80. ** Lani^, a long and narrow band, or thong of leather." coto. Magister 
Joh. de GarlandiA, speaking in his Dictionary of the trades of Paris in the Xlllth 
cent. says that the Merchants who dwelt on the great bridge sold ** capistra, et /om* 
haria, vel lombanaria, ligulas et marsupia de eorio poreino vel eermno; '* wbere the 
gloss is as foUows : ** liffuUe, Umth^es, velformeehai,** In the accounts of Lucas le 
Borgne, tailor of Philippe de Valois, printed by Leber, is the item, in 1338, ** (/. livres 
de nie de plusieure eouleurs, pourfaire lanQres pour ie Ray,** Charles VI. in 1398, 
in consequence of a change in the fashion of netber garments, granted lioenee to the 
ehausettiers of Paris to sell ** chaustee gamies daiguUettes ou ianihret.*' Leber, Invent. 
467. Laniers, usually called points, from the tags with which they were tipped, were 
much used in ordinary dress, and for attachiog the Tarious portions of armour : when 
so employed they were termed arming points. Archaol. zvii. S96. In Chauoer*s bril- 
liaat pictnre of the preparatlons for a toumament, the foUowing duties appear to have 
pertained to the esquires : 

** Nailing the speares, and helmes bokeling, 
Gigging of shields, with laniers lacing.*' Knight*s Tale. 

In Norfolk the lash of a whip is caUed the lanner, or lanyer, which in Suffolk denotet 
only the leathem lash. See Forby, and Moore, v, Lanna. 

* In the North to langel signifies to hopple, or fasten the legs with a thong. <* lAujels, 
side^anyels, hopples for horses. Yorksh. Dial. p. 44«'* Bp. Kennett, Ijansd. MS. 1033. 
See Grose, Craven Dialect, and Jamieson. To langle, in Norfolk, Implies to saunter 
slowly, as if it were difficnlt to advaace one foot before the other. 

* Sesekenesse, M8. R. Bnume says that Adelard, King of Wessez, abdicated in 
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Lantsrne. LantemOf vel la- 

terfuiy lucema, 
Lappe, skyrte (lappe, barme, k.)^ 

Gremium (birruij c. f. s«) 
(Lapps of the ere, infra in 

TYPPB. Pinnulay c. f.) 



Lappyn*, or whappyii' yn clo]»ys 
(happyn to-gedyr, s. wrap to- 
geder in clothes, p.)^ Involvo, 

Lappyn*, as howndys* Lamho. 

Lappynge of howndys. Lambiiu», 

(LAPPYNGEy infra tn wappynge.) 



faToar of Uttred his eousin, *' and died in limgoare ;" p. 6. Chancer speaks of Damiaa 
as one that " langnreth for loue.** Merch. Tale, 9741. Fr. /an^otirir, koqubf. 

1 The word lap, aecordinK to many ancient writerf, aignified the akirt of a garment. 
Thns G. de Bibeleaworth says, 

'' Carpar deuant avez eakoure (lappes,) 
Et d^en coeti eoni voe giroune (sidgoren.)" 

It denoted likewiae the hinder skirt, aa in Senyn Sages, 899, where the herdiman is 
described as picking haws, and filling wilh them first his " barm,*' and afterwards " his 
other lappe.*' In £mare also, t. 652, Egarye, being cmelly exposed with her child, 
oonceals ber face '* with the hynther lappes " of her large and wide surcote. See 
moreoTer Amis and Amilonn, 988 ; Chaucer, Clerk^s Tale, 8461. In the Life of St. 
Dominic, in the Golden Legend, it is related that on a oertain oocasion, when the friars 
had little bread, there came two young men, " whiche entred into the refectorye or 
fraytonr, and the lappes of theyr mantells y' henge on theyr necke were full of bieed," 
which they gsTe to the Saint. " Lappe, or skyrt, gyron,'* palso. " Gabinue, a garment 
with two lappes, wberof the one cast backward,*' &c. «ltot. Ang.-Sax. lappa,^m^a. 
The word is also used, by analogy, to denote the lower part of the ear : *' A lappe of y* 
ere, cartilagia, legiaJ** cath. ang. Horman says that *' yf the lappe of the eare wax 
redde, there is somewhat amysse. Labo rubeecente aliquod peccatum eet," 

* ** Plico, to folde, or lappe. VohOf to tume or lappe.'* mkd. ** Obvolvo, to lappe 
about. Involuiu», t. eircumdaiue, lapped or wrapped. Involutio, a lappynge in. 
Bpiphio, i. equnm toialiier omare, lappynge of a horse." ortus. " To lappe, vohere, 
cowvohere. To lapp in, intricare, invohere. A lappynge in,'* &c. cath. ano. This 
Terb is used mosC commonly in the sense of wrapping, as a garment. See Cheuelere 
Assigne, p. 101; Wicl. Yersion, Math. xxTii. 59; Gower, Conf. Am. ; Cot. Myst. 
p. 125. In the Wicliffite Tersion it is written repeatedly <* wlappe,"a8 in l8ai.xxxTii. 1, 
" Whanne Kyng Ezechie hadde herd, he to rent hise clo>is, and he was wlappid in a 
sak {obvoluius eti eacco,*' Vulg.) See also Job, iii. 5. ; Mark, xt. 46. John Paston 
writes to his wife, about 1490, for a plaster of her **Jloi ungueniorum,'* to be applied 
to the knee of the Attorney-general, to whom he was under obligation ; and bids her 
write *' whethyr he must lape eny more clothys aboute the playster to kepe it warme, 
or nougbt." Paston Letters, V. 346. To bi-Iappe signifies to surround, or close in. Sir 
Amiloun in a dream saw his brother Amis ** bilappid among his fon." Amis and Amil. 
1014. Hampole uses the compounded word "umbilape" (Ang.-Sax. umbe, ymb, 
etreifm), as in the Prick of Conscience, where he says amongst the pains of hell, that 
the *' Tcrmyne salle Tmbelape hum all abowte." Harl. MS. 6923, f. 94. Latimer, in 
his Vth sermon on the Lord's Prayer, says, '^ Note here that our SaTiour biddeth ua to 
say, us ; this as lappeth in ail other men with my prayer." PalsgrsTe giTes the fol- 
lowing phrases : ** Lappe this chylde well, for the weather is colde, entulopez Hen, &c. 
Lappe this hoode aboute your head, qffublez voue de ee chaperon.*' ** Plieter, to plait, 
fould, lap up, or one within another, whence also to plash." ooto. To lap is stiU 
used in Uie sense of wrapping, in Warwickshire. Compare wappon, or hyliyn wythe 
dothjB: Tegoi and wapptn, or wyndyn a-bowte yn clothys: Invoho. 
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Lapwynke, or w^rpe, byrde (lappe- 

wynge, k. lapwhyng, s.) Upipa. 
Larde of flesche. Larda^ vel 

lardumf c. f. 
Laardere. Lardarium* 
Laardyd. Lardatus. 
Lardyn flesche, or other lyke. 

Lardo. 
Laardynge. Lardacio, 
Large, hey, longe, and semely. 

ProceruSi cath. 
Large. LarguSy amplus. 
Largyn, or make large. AmpliOf 

Amplifico. 
Largely. Largiter. 
Largenesse. La7'gitas. 
Larke, byrde. Alauda. 
Lasche, stroke. Ligula (JUl' 

grumy p.) 
Lasche, or to fresche, and vn- 

savery (laysch, h.)^ Vapidusy 

CATH. insipidus. 
Lasschyn' (lashyn, supra in 

betyn, k.) Ligulo, verbero. 



Laschynge, or betynge. Verher 

(verheracioy p.) 
LASTEofalle. UltimuSf novissi' 

muSf postremuSf extremus. 
Laste, save one. PenuUimus. 
Late, not redyly. Tarde. 
Late, tyme passyd. Nuper. 
Late frute. Sirotinus, 
(Laten, or laton, metall, p. Au" 

ricalcum, electrum.) 
Latenere, or latennare (latonere, 

s.) JBrarius, cath. aurical- 

carius. 
(Lathe, supra in berne.)^ 
Lathe, for howsys (latthe, k. p. 

laththe for howsynge, s.) Tig- 

nuSi vel tignum, comm. c. f. 

latha, KYLW. et necc, tigUlumy 

C. F. et NECC. 

Latthyn.* Latho, kylw. 
Laatyn', wenyn*, or demyn'.* 

Putoy reor, opinor (reputo, p.) 
Laatyn to ferme (or fermyn, p.) 

Loco, c. F. 



' Lash, or lashy» signifies in Norfolk soffc and watery, as applied to fruits. Forby 
derives the word from Fr. Idche. A lash egg is an egg without a fally-formed shell. 
Palsgraye gives only *' lashe, nat fast, lache. Lasshnesse, laschetS.** In the North 
cold and moist weather, when it does not actually rain, is called lasche. Brockett. 
^ <* Horreum ett loctu ubi reponitur awumat a bame, a lathe. Oranffia, lathe or 
grange. " obtus. ^* Orreum, ffranarium, lathe.*' Vocab. Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. 
*' A lathe, apotheea, horreum,** cath. ano. This word is used by Chaucer, Reve^s 
Tale, 40B6. Harrison, speaking of the partition of England into shires and lathes» 
says, " Some as it were roming or rouing at the name Lath, do saie that it is derived 
of a bam, which is called in Old English a lath, as they coniecture. From which 
■peech in like sort some deriue the word Laistow, as if it should be trulie written 
Lathstow, a place wherein to laie vp or laieon things." Descr. of Eng. Holinsh. Chron. 
i. 153. Skinner gives Lath as most commonly used in Lincolnshire, and deriyea it 
from to lade, because it is loaded with the fruits of the earth. Bp. Kennett notices it 
also as a Lincolnshire word, and giyes the derivation Aog.-Sax. s^latSian, conffregare 
Jrugee. Lansd. MS. 1033. It is retained in the dialect of the North. See Hallamshire 
Glossary. 

s Latchyn, ms. This verb occurs after late blod ; and is not found in the other MSS. 

4 The verb to lete of, signifying to take acoount of or esteem, is used by R. Branne, 
as in the phrases, " )>er of wel he lete — bei lete of him so lite." Langt. Chron. p. 
45. In the Vision of P. Pioughm. to lete occurs repeatedly in the same sense, as in 
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Laattn* buly (latyn haly, k. h. 

8. p. or asemys, h. p.)^ Indignor, 

dedignor. 
Latyn*, orlevyn (leuynor letjni» p*) 

DimiitOf reUnquOf derelinquo. 
(Lattn, or demyn in wora, or 

hert, s. Arhitrory reor.) 
Lattn, or sufferyn a th^mge to 

been (to be doon', s.) Permitto. 
Late blod. Fleohotomoy uo. et 

KYhw.JleghotomOf ktlw. 
Lattnb (spech, s.) Latinum 

{Homanumy p.) 



Latonsre, or he |iat vsythe 

Latyn' speche (Latonyster, or he 

JNit speky]» Latyn, 8.y Latinieta. 
Laton', metal (Uiten or laton me- 

tall, p.y^ Auricalcumy ug. in 

aer, electrum^ c. f. 
Lawe. Jusy lex. 
Lawe brekare. Legirumpus. 
Law of Godde. Phasy unde 

vereus; Phae lex dioinay jue 

eet humana potestae. 
L A w F u L L E. LegiHmuMy juri" 

dicusy legaUs. 



the line " all that men sauie, he lete it soth." 8ee alio t. 4132, 9595, &c. Jamiesoii, 
mider the word Lat, has eited wetenl paesages where it is used hy the poeta of the 
North. Ang.-Sax. Istan, putare, admittere. Compare the proTincial nse of the Terb 
to lete, or leeten, to pretend or make a show of, gi?en hy Janins and Mr. Wilbraham 
•• retained in Cheshire. See also Jamieson, v. Lait and Leet. 

< Compare halt, or behatjd, Esonu. *< Hnly, peoTish, fretfull. When a man ia 
not easily pleased, or seems captions and froward, he is said to be hnly, and a hnlj 
man ; jDvN«/m." Bp. Kennett, Lansd. MS. 1033. 

* Selden remarks that acqnaintanoe with the Latln tongne was oonsidered such an 
ftttainment that LatimUta, Latinator, or LatinariMs, became significant of an interpreter 
in general. Hngo Latinarius is mentioned in Domesday. Latinier, as Roqnefort ex« 
plains it, signified commonly an interpreter, truchement, or dragoman. He cites the 
Roman de Oarin, where mention occnrs of a Latinier, whose attainments eztended to 
■peeking " Raman, Bnghit, Galloie, et Breton, et JVbrmofi.** Sir John ManndeTile, 
■peaking of the rontes to the Holy Land, says of the one by way of Babylon, *' And alle 
weys fynden men Latyneres to go with hem in the contrees and ferthere bejonde, in to 
tyme that men conne the langage." Voiage, p. 71. In R. Coer de Lion, S473, S491f 
K. Alis. 7069, the words latymer, latimeris, as printed by Weber, haTe the same sense. 

* Latten, a hard mized metal mnch resembling brass, was largely used in former 
times, especially in the formation of sepnlchral memorials. The precise natnre of its 
composition does not appear to have been accurately ascertained. It is repeatedly 
mentioned as a metal of a bright and golden colonr ; Chancer uses the comparison that 
Fhoebns '* hewed like latoun.** Gower speaks of it as distinct from brass, i» it seems 
properly to have been, although occasionally confounded therewith, snd CTen with 
copper. " i^rtcaidim, t./er otirf, laten or coper." ortua. ** Auriealeum, Angliee. 
goldefome; EleetHnum, latyne." HarL MS. 1008, f. 149. '* Latyn metall, latnj' 
PAL80. Latten was probably obtained from Germany. In the covenants for the work- 
manship of the effigy of Richard Beauchamp, 1454, by Tbos. Stevyns, copper-smith of 
London, the metal is described as " latten,*' or ** Cnllen plate," (Cologne ?) the Talue 
of which was lOtf. a pound. The remote deriTation of the word is Tcry obscure : it 
was probably adopted in England from the German Letton, or French laiton. Compare 
Dvtch lattoen, Isl. laatnn, Ital. ottone, lattone, Span. alaton, laton. Plate tin had also 
the appellation latten. See Forby and Brockett, and the remarks of Nares and Jamieson . 
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Lavendere, herbe. Lavendula. 
{Lauender, wassher, p. or lawn- 

dere, infra^ Loti*ix.) 
Lawere, or law^er. Legista^ 

juriatay legisperitusy jurispe' 

rituSi scriha. 
Lawhtn' (lawyn, k. laaghen, p.) 

Rideo. 
Lawhyn to Bkome (lawyn, k. 

lawghen, p.) Derideoy irrideo. 
LAWGHYNGE(lawhinge, k.) Risus, 
Lawmpe. Ijampas (Jampaday p.) 



Lawm pe of glas. Ticendulum, c. f. 
Lawmpery. MurenOy lampreda. 
Lawmperowne (lamprun, F.) 

Lampreduloy murenula. 
Lawncegay.2 Lancea. 
Lawncent, or blode yryne (lawn* 

set, K. lawncot, s.) Lanceolay c. f. 
LAWNCHE,o(r) skyppe. Saltusy uo. 
Lawnchyn, or skyppyn ouer a 

dyke, or o])er thyngys lyke (ouer 

a dyche, p.)^ PercontOypersalto. 
Lawncyn, or stynge wythe a 



> This tenn is used by Chaacer, Legend of Good Women, Prol. 358, and is taken 
from the French. " Lan(e)ndre, a wassher, lauendiire» Laandre that waasheth clothea." 
id. PALsa. ** Candidaria, lotrix pannorum^ a wasshere, and a laTyndere.*' med. " Al^ 
batriSf eandidaria, blecherre, or lawnderre.*' Vocab. Harl. MS. 1687. ** A lawnder, 
eandidaria, lotrixJ'* cath. ano. Caxton says, in the fioke for TraYeliers, *' fieatrioe 
the laaendre shall come hethir after diner» so gyue her the lynnen clothis.' ' W. Thomas, 
in his Rnles of Ical. Grammar, giyes *' lauandaia, a laander that wassheth doathes." 
See Jamieson, v. Layndar. 

3 The precise nature of this weapon, as likewise the etymology of its name, is still 
qnestionable ; it was probably adopted in this conntry from the French, but the deri- 
▼ation from the name of an Eastem or Moorish weapon, called zagaye, arzegaye, or 
aeeagay^ seems more reasonable than that which has been proposed, lanee aigHie. That 
it was a missile weapon is apparent from GaiU. de St. Andrd, who wrote abont th« 
middle of XlVth cent. and speaks of throwing '* dardes, Javelote, lancea-gayes i** bvt 
jGaiart seems to mention the ** arehegaie '* as a thrasting weapon, rather than a mi8« 
sile. Carr6 gives a comparison of the Lance-guaye, or archegaye, of the Franks, with 
the Oriental zagaye, and considers them as missiles. Armes des Fran^ais, p. 198. From 
" the Rime of Sire Thopas," which describes him as goingforth to ride with ** alaonce* 
gay " in his hand and long sword at his side, it appears to have been a weapon carried 
for occasional defence, rather than a proper part of equipment for war or the touma- 
ment." Cant. T. 13,689. The stat. 7 Ric. III. c. 13, confirming the stat. of North* 
ampton, 2 Edw. III. c. 3, against riding, or appearing in public assemblies, with force 
and arms, ordains ** ge desoremes nulle homme chivaehe deinz el Roialme armez—ne 
ovetque lancegay deinz metme de Roialme; les queus iancegayes soient de tout oustez 
deinz le dit Roialme, come choee d^fendue par nostre eeigneur le Roi, sur peine de 
/br/aiture dicelx lancegaiea, armuree, et autres hemeya guetconqee,** Compare stat. 20 
Ric II. c. 1; Stat. of Realm, ii. 35, 93. In the Rolls of Parl. V. 212, there is a 
petition for vengeance by the widow of a person who had been mardered in 1450 by 
a gang of men ** arraied in fourme of werre, with jakkes, salettez, longe swerdes, long- 
debeofs, boresperes, and other nnmerciable forbodon wepons,'* one of whom ** smote 
him with a launcegay thorough the the body, a fote and more.*' In 1459 there were 
fonnd in the Great Hall of Sir John Fastolfe, at Caistor, Norfolk, cross-bows, a boar* 
•pear, a target, ** zi^. speris : Item, j. lanncegay.*' Archseol. zzi. 272. ** Launce gay^ 
iaueleyne.^* palso. 

* Perconito, ics. pereonto, p. ; a yerb apparently derired from contus, a j^ole. '* To 
laanch, to take long strides. That long-leggM fellow comes laanching along.** fomt. 
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spere, or blode yryne (lawnchjiiy 

K. 8.) Lanceo. 
(liAUNDE clothe, P.) 
Lawnde of a wode.^ Saltus, uo. 

in salio, 
Lawnde kepare. Salator, ktlw. 
Lavowre (lawowre, k. lavre, h. 

lawere, s.) Lavatorium. 
La(u)ryol, herbe (lawryaly k. 

lawryoly s.) Laureola* 



Lawnders (or lavendyre, k. la- 

vunder, h.) Lotor, lotrix. 
Lee of threde.^ Ligatura. 
Labbarde (lebbard, k. s. p.) 

Leopardus. 
Leece, or lees, of howndys.^ Zojra» 

KYLW. veltrea* 
Leche, mann or woman.^ Medicusy 

medica. 
Lecue, wy(r)m of ]>e watur 



1 Camden, in his Remaina, explaina lannd as signifying a plain among trees. Thns 
in the acconnt of the hunting ezpedition, Ipomydon, 383, the Qneen*8 pavillion was 
pitched at a ** laund on hight," whence she might command a Tiew of all the game of 
the foreat. Compare Viaion of P. Ploughm. 5028, 10,248 ; Chaucer, Compl. of Black 
Knyght; Shakespeare, Hen. VI. pt. i. III. 1. In Cullum*8 Hawsted a rental dated 
1509 makes mention of '* 9 acres in eampo vocato le lawnde.*' *' Indago, a parke, a 
huntyng place, or a lawnde.*' oktus, '* A lawnde, saltus.** cath. ano. ** Lannde 
a playne, launde.** palso. ** Lama, a launde or playne. Landa,id.** W. Thomaa, 
Ital. Gr. '* Lande, a iand or launde, a wild untilled ahrubbie or bashy plaiue." cotg. 

9 Compare leoob. Forty threads of hemp>yarn are termed in Norfolk a lea. The 
"lea** by which linenyam was estimated at Kidderminster, contained 200 threads. Stat. 
9S and 23 Car. II. c. 8. 

' " A lese, laxa,** cath. ano. ** Lesshe for a grehounde, lais, leste.^* palso. In 
the note on Uie word putb, p. 183, it was suggested that the term feuterer might thence 
be derived; Sir F. Madden likewise, in his Glossary to Gawayn, had explained 
^* Vewter,** Gawayn and Grene Knyjt, 1 146, as denoting the huntsman who tracked the 
deer by the fewte or odour. It seems probable, howe?er, that the deriyation given by 
Blount, Bp. Kennett, and other glossarists, is more correct. The Gaulish hounds, of 
which Martial and Ovid speak, termed vertugi, or veltres, appear to have been grey- 
hounds, and hence the appellations veltro, Ital. viautre, vaultre, Fr. Welter, Germ. 
The Promptorium gives orehowndb, veltree, p. 209 ; and from the practice of leading 
these dogs in couples, the leash appears to have received the name veltrea, here given, 
s word unnoticed by Ducange. The ** ministerium de Veltrarid " is mentioned in 
Rot. Pip. 5 Steph. In the Honsehold Constitntions of Hen. II. Liber Niger Scacc. 
i. 356, amongst the stipends assigned to the different officers connected with the chace» 
is the statement, '* Veltrarii, unusquitque iij.d. in die, et ij.d. hominibui suis; et tmt- 
euique leporario ob. in die.*^ Blount has cited the Tenure of Setene, in Kent, by the 
aenrice of proYiding one veltrarius, to lead three greyhounds, when the King shoidd go 
into Gascony, as appears by Esch. 34 Edw. I. and Rot. Fin. 2 Edw. II. where the word 
is written vautrarita, Various details regarding the duties of the " foutreres,*' and 
their fee, or share of the produce of the chace, will be found in the Mayster of Game, 
Vesp. B. XII. f. 99, 104, b. Of the dogs termed veltres, veltrahi, vertragi, &c. see 
further in Dncange, v. Canis. At a later time the vauttre was a mongrel hound, nsed 
in hunting bears and boars, as Nicot obsenres, " Cest une espice de ehien entre allant 
et mastin, dont on chasse aux ours et sangliert.** The feuterers appear to have been 
at a later period termed ** children of the lesh : ** they were four in number, in the 
honsehold of Hen. VIII. 1526, as appears by the Ordinances of Eltham. 

4 Compare ptbycian', or leche, p. 163. '* A leche, aliptes, empirieus, medieus, eirur" 
gieus, A leche house, ianiena, quia infirmi ibi laniantur.*' cath. ano. ** Leche, a surgion, 
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(wurmey h.) SanguiisugOj 

hirudo. 
Leche of flescbe, or o]>er mete.^ 

Ziesca. 
Leed, metalle. Plumbunu 
Leedarb, or plummare (plum- 

bare, s.) Plumbarius. 
Ledare, or gyde. DuctoTf di- 

rector. 



Leedyd. Plumhatus. 
Leedyn' wythe leed. Plumho, 
Ledym', or wyssyn. Ducoy coH' 

duco^ perduco. 
Ledym' a-wey. Abduco. 
Ledyn' A-5EN. Reduco* 
Ledyn yn. Inducoy introduco. 
Ledyn owte. Educo. 
(Ledsn ouer, p. Transduco.) 



terorgion, I leclie, I heale one of a sore wounde u a cymrgyen dothe. leguerU" palso. 
Ang.-Saz. laece, medieue. The appellation was ufled to denote those who profeifled anj 
hranch of the healing art, as well as the ladies, who freqnentlj fluppUed the plaoe of the 
regular practitionerfl. Amongst the ionumerable treatiflefl of the ancient herbalistfl few 
afford a more curioiu insight into the practicefl of leech-craft, about the period when the 
Promptorium was compiled, than Arund. MS. 42. Tbe author, who had a herb-garden 
at Stepney, fltates that he '* lcnew a lady, be lady Sowche, >e beste GodyB leche of Bry^th- 
lond, in women/' and reconnts her practice in preparing a nofltrum, termed ** nernal." 
f. 23. The fourth, or ring finger, waa called the leech finger, from the pulflation 
therein found, and suppoaed to be in more direct communication with the heart, aa in 
the tract attributed to Joh. de GarlandiA, under the title of Diatigiufl, Harl. MS. 1002, 
f. 115, it is said, ** Stat mediue (medylie fyngure) mediOt medieut (leche fyngure) Jam 
convenit (accordyt) egro,** In another line the fingers are thus enumerated : *' PoUex^ 
indeXf mediue, medicue, auriculari».** cath. ang. See Bruid'fl PopuUr Antiquitiefl. 

1 The term leche, which occurs frequently in connection with ancient cookery, had 
two distinct significations. It denoted such Tiands as it was usual to senre in slices, 
probably for tbe sake of convenience, before the general use of forks. " Leeehe, a long 
slice, or shiTe of bread, &c." coto. The nature and variety of dishes thus to be senred 
may be learned from Harl. MS. 279, where recipes are given for 64 different ** Leche 
▼yaundys ;*' and where tbe meaning of the Terb to leche is evident from such directionfl 
as the following : " firawn in oomfyte — ^leche it fayre wyth a knyff, but not to Hnne, 
and ))an jif |>ou wolt >ou myjt take ^ rybbys of )>e bore al bare, and chete hem en- 
longys ]H>rw >e lechys, an so serue forth a leche or to in euery dysshe." f. 27, b* 
Compare the use of the Terb to ** leshe," Forme of Cury, pp. 36, 56, 57 ; *' yleeshed/* 
p. 18. Compare the ** leyched beefe" as ordered for supper in the dietary of the Prin- 
cess Cecill, with the item ** beefe sliced,'* in the Ordinances of Eltham, Househ. Ord. 
pp. *38, 181. R. Holme gives this signification, iii. p. 78, and another sense, namelT, 
** a kind of jelly, made of cream, isinglass, sugar, and almonds.** p. 83. " White leacn» 
gelatina amigdalorum.*^ babkt. " Leche made of flesshe, giUe.*^ PALgo. One leche» 
meat appears to haye formed an ordinary portion of every courfle, as may be gathered from 
the bills of fare at Tarions great festi?itiefl, HarL MS. 279, f. 44, and from the accountfl 
of the installation feaflts of Abp. NeriU, 1466, Lel. CoU. yi. 6; of Abp. Morton, 1478, 
Arnold*s Chron. 239 : and the coronation banquet of EUzabeth, Queen of Hen. YII. 
1487, Lel- CoU. vr. 226. The various kinds of '* leche " named in these documenta 
appear to have ranged with '* suttletiefl,*' fluch aa '* leche Lumbart gylt, partie geUy, 
leche porpul, damaske, reiall, ciprus, rube, Florentine," &c. See further the RoU of 
Cookery appended to the Household Ordinances ; the lAber eure coeorum, Sloane MS, 
1986 ; and Cott. MS. Jul. D. viii. Skinner iAterprets brawn lechyd, which is meut 
tioned in the St. Alban*s Book, as signifying '* aper medicatue,aromatie eonditue:** aa 
if the term had some connection with Ang.^Sax. liece, medicue. 
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Ledtn to. Adduco. 

(Lede wythe a carte» mpra in 

cartyn'. Carueoy cath.)* 
Leedtnge wythe leed« Plum' 

hado. 
LEDTNGE9 or wysBjnige (wysynge 

in the way , k. gydinge, p.) Du' 

catua. 
Ledtr, or lej>yr, or lethyr (leyre, 

or le]>yre, s. leddyr, or letbyr, 

p.)2 Corium. 
Leddere, or ladder. ScaUu 
Leddtr stafe.^ Scalariumy sca- 

lare^ cath. 
Leef of a book, or a tre, or o])er 

lyke. Folium, 
Leefe of a yyne. Pampinus^ UG. 

in pando. 



Lefe, and dere.^ Carus. 
Lefte, or forsakyii'. Dimissusj 

derelictust relictus. 
Left, or thynge )>at ys on the 

lyfte syde. Sinister. 
Left hande. Sinistra, leva* 
Left hande man (handid man, 

K. s.) Mancinusy cath. 
Lefulle, or lawfulle. ZAcitus. 
Leg. Tibia. 
Leg hameys. Tibialia. 
Legge, ouer twarte byndynge 

(ouer wart, s. ledge, p.)* Li- 

gatorium. 
Legende (boke, s.) Legenda. 
Legister. Legistay jurista. 
Legton' (or l^vn', s.) Legio. 
Lechert (lehcherye, k. lechchery, 



> An iQstance of thii nie of the Tcrb to lead bas been already given in the note on 
CARTYN*, p. 62. Sir John Mannderile naea it in the aense of carrying, generally, aa in 
the following paaaage : '' That arke or hnoche, with the relikea, Tytus ledde with hym 
to Rome, whan he had scomfyted alle the Jewes.'* Voiage, p. 102. In the Liber Niger 
Regis E^w. IV. an ordinance is given that no seller of wheat for the nse of the King'8 
house ** be oompelled to lede or carrye his wheete, pounreyed for this honsehold, 
towards the Kinges garner," more than the distaace of 10 miles at his own cost. 
Honsehold Ordin. p. 68. A mnnidpal regulation, cited in Beesley*s Hist. of Banbury, 
p. 233, prescribed in 1564, ** that no maner of person shall feche, leed, or cary any 
donge or mucke furthe of the towne, but betwene the fyrst day of May and the feest of 
Seint Michell th' Arckangell.'* Among the trades enumerated in the order of the pa- 
geants of the play of Corpus Christi at York, 1415, occur " water leders." Drake's 
Hist. App. ** I lede a man or thynge abonte a lowne ypon a hardell, or after a horse, 
Je trayne.** palso. 

s Tlie marked distinction made by the author, in this and sereral other instances, 
between the Sazon character > and the equiyalent ezpression th, is deserving of notice. 
It is probable that the reading of the MS. hbrttb lbthtr, or lethyr^, as it has been 

Erinted, p. 238, is faulty, and the following correction may be suggested, — le^yr, or 
sthyr. Ang.^Sax. letSer, connm. Bp. Kennett giTCS ''leer, leather, hence Banda- 
leers. Leer, coriifm. KiUan." Lansd. MS. 1033. 

* The ezplanation ofsealare given in the Catholioon defines it as aignifying " iigmm 
trannerso m seM positum, quod et hoe mtersealare dicitur.** '*A ledder staffe, 
«co/are." cath. ano. The transverse bars are more commonly termed the ronnds or 
mngs of the ladder. Chancer speaks of the " ronges " of a ladder, Miller's T. 3625. 

* Lefe, or lief, beloYed, is a word which occurs in most of the old writers. Chauoer 
and Gower nse it aa a snbatantive. Ang.-Sax. leof, dileetMs. '* Lefe, lyefe, dere, ehsr. 
Xicfenesse, ehereti, Lefe or yueU." pajlsg. 

* In Norfolk a bar of a gate, or stile, of a chair, table, &c. is termed a ledge, aocord- 
ing to Forby. ** Ledge of a dore, darre. Ledge of a shelfe, appy^ esta^e.** PALao. 
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s. leichery, p.) Luxuria^ me^ 
chiayjomicacio, Venus. 

Lechowre (lehchour, k.) FoV' 
nicator, lectator^ lenoyjbmica- 
trixy lectatrixy mecha^ lena (le- 
cator, p.) 

Leyare, or werkare wjthe stone 
and mortere.i Cementarius. 

Leyd, or put» Positus. 



Ley for waschynge (or lye, infra^ 
leye, k. lye for wesshynge of 
heddys, s.)^ Lixivium, c. f. et 
UG. in luxos* 

Leyynge of a thynge. Posicio. 

Leyn', or puttyn (to, s.) Pona, 
depono (reponOf s.) 

Leyn' eggys, as hennys (eyryn, 
K. eyre, s.) Ovo, c. f. pono* 



1 In the accoants of works at the palace of Westminster and the Tower dnring the 
XlVth cent. preserred amongst the miscellaneons records of the Qaeen's Remem- 
brancer, mention is roade continuallj of '' eubatores,** or stone layers. See also the 
abstracts of acconnts relating to the erection of St. Stephen*s Chapel, in the reign of 
£dw. III. printed in Smith's Antiqu. of Westm. In the contract for building Fother- 
inghay Charch, 1425, the chief mason undertakes neither to " set mo nor fewer free- 
masons, rogh setters ne leye(r)8," upon the work, but as the appointed OTcrseer shaU 
ordain. Dugdale, Mon. iii. 164, CoUegiate Churches. 

' LunnufHf ms. and s. Uguitio gives /uren, a^tMi, whence "/izttitfm, guia tit tx aqud 
et cinere." Arund. MS. 508. The early romances and Chaacer*s poems afford evidence 
that yellow or light-coloured hair was in special esteem. The fashion prerailed at a 
▼ery early period, as appears from the writings of Tertullian, who reproaches Christian 
women with an affectation of seeking to resemble in this respect those of Germany and 
Gaul. The art of produdng this oolour artificially was termed erocuphantea, and is 
oondemned by St. Cyprian and St. Jerome as a sinfdl vanity, and by Galen as preja- 
didal to health. At the time when the Promptorium was compiled this fashion con- 
tinaed in fuU force, and numerous artifidal ezpedients had been devised for supplying 
the defect of nature, by means of some yegetable decoction or lie, whereby, with sub- 
aeqaent ezposure to the snn, the hair might be made to assume the desired oolour. The 
herbals and medicinal treatisee of the XVth cent. indicate a great Tariety of processes 
which were adopted for colouring or preserring the hair. In Arundd MS. 43, f. 83, 
the decoction of madder is recommended to make it red, and the juice of sage applied 
in the hot sun to make it black ; f. 77, b. The yirtues of the lily are commended for 
making hair to grow again, and the oil of hazel nnts as infallible against ** mowtynge 
of here," f. 59 ; and an effectual depilatory " for-doyng here " is given at f. 35. The 
strangest substances were in request for such pnrposes : thus in Jul. D. viii. f. 79, b. 
** lurivium de einere fimi eolumbi " is recommended as an approved remedy against 
tfae falling of hair. The eitent to which such artificial aids were made aTailabie at a 
later period appears from the numberless prescriptions given by Gerarde, Parkinson, 
Langham, in his Garden of Health, 1579i and similar writers. See the satirical ob- 
■enrations of Bulwer on this snbject, in the Artificial Changling, 1653. Horman, who 
wrote at the eommencement of the rdgn of Hen. VIII. says that ** maydens Were 
■ylken callis, with the whiche they keepe in ordre theyr heare made yelowe with lye ; 
^eomas liinvio r^fatae Hve rutulaias, Women channge the naturall colour of thejrr 
heare with crafty colour and sonnyng. Some cherisshe theyr busshis of heare with moche 
kymbeynge and wesshynge in lye. He maketh his heare yelowe bycause he wolde seme 
lastye ; rutilat capilio» ut vegetue appareat. His heare was lyght ambre." Vulgaria, 
1519' To such practices allusion is perhaps made in the Promptorium by the word hbbd 
WA8CBTNOB, which wiU be found above, p. 232. *' Lee, lixivium, iodum.** cath. 
▲NG. Palsgraye giveaonly " lye to wasshe with, leuiueJ'* Ang.-Sax. leah, Uxieium. 
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Lryk to, or put to (leyn to, olr 
Leye waiowre. Vadio, 



ley to, s.) Appono. 
N, or k 



Lbyn, 

CATH. 

Leyn to wedde* Pignoro, tm- 

pignoro, 
LeynyS?' (lenyn, or restyn, k.) 

PodiOf appodio. 
Le(y)nynob«^ Appodiacio. 



Le(y)nyn6e staffe.^ Calopodiumf 

podiumj C. F. CATH. 

Leysere. Oportunitas, 
Leek, or garleke. AUeum. 
Leek, or porret. Porrum, catk. 

c. F. 
Leek pottage. Porrata^ cath. 
Lbem, or lowe (lawe, H.yPlamma» 
Lemman.^ Concubina, amasia* 



1 Levynge, X8. lenynge, k. 8. v. 

* Podium i8 ezplained in the CathoUcon and Ortiu to be **haeulu9 mper quem inniivmtr, 
eum quo sepe terram/erimuMt a lene.*' Dacange cites the Usiu Ord. Cisterc. c. 68, where 
by this term ia implied **par9 formet monaehiete, eui monachi, eum proeumiunt, timi- 
iunturs** and it seems possible that allasion is here made by I^ar Geoffrey to the staff 
which, according to the nsage in some establishments, serred to give an occadonal 
•upport dnring the long services of the choir, an object which was more usoally attained 
by means of the muterieorde, or /ormella, In some of the German chorches the nse of 
Ukt leaning stafF is still retained, and a remarkable spedmen, apparently of Germaa 
workmanBhip, now preseryed in the De Brnges coUection at Paris, was intended, at 
Lenoir snpposed, to anawer this purpose. The carioos character of its omamenta in- 
dicateaitfl hayingbeen fashioned for some sacred use, and the Uon atatant, by which itis 
8urmounted, gives it, in aome measure, the form of the Tau staff, aa it has been termed. 
Uist. dea Arts en France, pl. zzxTii. '* Leanyng stocke, appuiat,** palso. 

* Leme, a shining Ught, Ang.-Saz. leoma, Jubar, is a word not uncommonly used by 
the old writera; aee R. Glouc. p. 186; Vision of Piers P. 13,334; Cant. Talea, 
14,836. " Fulgua, lemynge >at touchethe. Fulgur, lemynge )>at brennethe. Caema^ 
brennyUge of the leeme of the fyre.*' mkd. ii s. cant. in the Abbbreviata Ckroniea 
printed br the Camb. Antiqu. Soc. firom the MS. at Caiua CoU. it ia recorded, A.D* 
1403, ** hoe anno apparuit atella eomatOi Angliee voeata lemyng aterr, proffnoetieami 
belium/uturum, vid. bellum Salopie.** Fabyan relatea that in 7 WiU. Rufiu ** gryaly 
and vncouth ayghtes were sene, aa hostea of men fightyng in y* akye, and fyre lemys 
8nd other.'* Compare olzmtnob, or lemynge of lyghte, p. 198. See alao hereafter 
8TSVM, or lowe of fyre, and stkmtnob, or lemynge of fyyr. Bp. Kennett noticealeaa 
as aignifying a flash or blaze of fire, in Durham ; Lansd. MS. 1033 ; and Brockett givef 
leam, as retained in the Northem Dialect. 

. * Junius derives this term from Ang.-Saz. leof, dileetue, and man, denoting th^ 
human species generaUy, without distinction of sez. Hickes in his A.S. Grammar gim 
leue-mon, aiMatiti*, Norm.-Saz. ; by R. GIouc. the word is written lefmon, p. 344 ; 
and in the Winchester MS. of the Promptorium leefbian' is given as synonymons witk 
BPBCTAL, concubyne, the man. The editor of the Towneley Mysteries would deduoe aa 
argument for the antiquity of that work from the fact that lemman occurs therein solely 
in the primary and slmple sense of a person beloTcd. It is thus nsed also by R. Brunne, 
p. 236 ; but it more commonly denotes one loved ilUcitly, or with mere gaUantry, aa 
the word is used by Chaucer and Gower, and applied to either sez. ** Baeearie, a mylche 
cowe, or a prestys lemmande.'* Yocab. Harl. MS. 1002. '' A leman, amariua, amatia, 
eoneubina,focaria, pelexi pelignua, peligna, fiUua vel fitia ^uas muitieuba^ multim 
gamua, poiidamaa, Alemanry, eoneubitua, eoneubinatua.** cath. ano. ** Amaaima, 
gui iMtemperaie amat, a lemman, or a louer. Amaaia, i. muiier gui amat aine tege, « 
lemman. Aneuba, i, eoneubina, vel aueeuba, a lemman. ConeMHa tat que ad uemm 
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Lemtn', or lowyn' as fyyr (as 

loweoffyreyK. H.p.)* Plammo, 
Lemynoe, or lowynge of fyyre. 

JPlammacio. 
Lendare, or he ]iat (lendythe, 

H. s.) a thynge. Feneraior^ 

credUor. 
Leend, lym of a beeste (or ludd- 

ok, iwfray lende, k. p.)^ Lumhui, 
Leendyn. PreetOy feneroy cath. 

finerory cath. mutuo (concedOf 

H. credoy p.) 
Lendynoe. ifut(u)ac{o. 



Lene, not fet. Maeery macilen' 

tus. 
Lenesse, or lennesse (eicy &. 

lene fleshe, k.) MacieSf ma^ 

credoy macritudo, cath. 
Lenyn, or make lene. Macero. 
Lsenge, fysche.^ Zjucius ma^ 

rinus (longenusy P.) 
Lenothe. Longitudo. 
LENTEyholy tyme. Quadragesima, 
Leep^ or baskett (lepp, K.y 

Sportdh calathuSi corhis^ cath* 

et c. F. camstrum. 



Veneris non legitime teneturt a lemman.** ostus. ^* Lemman, eoneubine, amoeretee.** 
PAL80. Horman remarks that *' lome loae thejr lemmans (pallaea*) better than tfaeyr 
tnie wyfe.** Compare bpbotal, hereafter. 

1 Compare olbmtn, orlemyn, p. 198. See Gawayn and tbe Grene Knyjt, 591, 
I137t &c. ; Vision of P. P. ; Townel. Myet. p. 98. Ang.-Sax. leoman, iueere. 

3 In the later Wicliffite TerBion Job xl. 91 is thns rendered : ** Hia (i. Behemot) 
Btreng)>e is in his lendis, (lumbiet Vnlg.) and his Tertu in the nanle of hia wombe." 
See fldio Jndith yiii 6 ; Luke xii. 35. Chancer describes the milk-white and well 
plaited "barm-cloth** or apron, wom by the carpenter^B wife "npon hire lendes." 
Miner*s Tale, 3238. «< A lende, lumbue.*' cath. ano. ** Lutnbui, a leynde. vel 
idem quod reu, a nayre. Lumb\fractu9, broken lended." obtus. Ang.-Sax. lendenn, 
lumbi. 

* Caxtoni in the Boke of the fayt of armes, ii. c. 16, speaking of things with which 
a garrison onght to be well snpplied, mentions '* grete foyson of ling fynhei and ha- 
bnrden.'* In Sir John Howard's Household Book the foUowing item is entered by his 
tteward, A.D. 1465 : ** My mester payde at Yipswyche Tiijf. \yd. for xxxij. leenges ;'* 
and in tiie provision for Hengraye in 1607 the item occnrs, '* bonght at Stnrbige fayre 
of great organ lynge, xxj." Rokewode*s Hengrave, 210. <*Lynge, fysshe, eolin.** 
PALBO. The ling, jiteilue longust receiTcd its name from the length of the fish, as 
Skinner and Willnghby snppose ; it was snpplied from the Northern seas, and probably 
retained the name by which it was known to the fishermen in those regions. Tent. 
Hnffhe, Dntch, leng, piecie es aieilorum genere. Keeling is donbtless of cognate deri- 
yation; compare also orbnb ltnob, aboYC, p. 210. 

4 In the later Wicliffite Tersion the following passage oceurs : ** Whanne sche my^te 
not hele, ^nne sche took a leep of segg, (JUeellam ecirpeam, Vnlg.) and bawmede it 
with tar and pioche, and pnttide the yong child wiMnne." Exod. ii. 3. Compare 
Dedis ix. 25 ; ii. Cor. xi. 33. See also Towneley Myst. p. 329. '* A lepe, eanietrumt 
eopkinue, eorbi», Hfc. ubi a baskyt. A lepe maker, eophinariua, eorhio.'* cath. ano. 
<* Cartallum, a basket or a lepe. Coflnut, vat eimineum ad opus eervile deputaium, a 
hande basket. Cbflnulu», a lytyll lepe. Corbuhu, a lytell lepe or basket.'* onTus. 
'< Lepe, or a basket, corbeille:* palso. See Jamieson, v. Lippie. Bp. Kennett, in 
his Oiossarial Collections, Lansd. MS. 1033, has the follo?ring obserrations on this 
word : '< Leap, in Yorkshire a large osler basket bore between two meu, for the nse of 
Ctfryingf com to be winnowed, &c. called oommooly a wheat-leap. Sax. leap, eaiathue, 
epeeiatim eeminatori» corbie. A seed leap, or seed lip ; Wilts. A leap, a weel to 
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Leep, for fjsshe kepynge, or 

takynge.^ Naua^ cath. et VGi 

in no, 
Leep, or styrt (lepp, or skypp, r. 

sterte, s.) Saltus. 
Lepare, or rennare. Cursor. 
Leparb, or rennar a-wey. Fugaxy 

fugitivus, 
Lepynge, or rennynge. Cursus. 
Lepynoe a-wey. Fuga. 



Lepyr, or lepre (seke, k. p.) xnan, 
or woman, or beeste. Leprosus, 

Lepyr, or lepre, sekenesse.^ Z^ora. 

Lerare, lemare, or techare. JDoc- 
tor^ instructory informator, 

Lerare, or lemare, or he |>at re- 
ceyrythe lore (|>at takyt infor- 
macyon, k. takethe lemynge, 
p.) Discipulus, 

Ler YN, or receyue lore ofa-nothere 



catch fish ; Lancashire. An ozier basket borne between two men for the use of carrying 
chafT out of a bam is called in Northamptonshire and Bncki a bear-leap. Isl. lanpnr, 
scrinium quo lanifie^s linum servant, A leap or lib, half a bushel ; Snisex. A seed 
leap, or lib» a basket to carry corn on the arm to sow ; Essex. Lepa, 31 Edw. L est 
tertia pars duorum huseeltorum, Ext. Man, de Terrinff, eom, Sustex.^* Forby giTCS 
lep, or lepe, a large deep basket, and seed lep, a basket for the nse of the sower, or car- 
rying chaff to feed horses. Moore mentions lib, doubting whether the word is still in 
nse in Snffblk. Grose gives leap as a North-country word. Plotspeaks of the *'cnbb 
or beer-Iip " nsed to make a cavity in a rick, to prevent heating. Hist. Oxf. p. 5256. 
Compare crellb, baskett, or lepe, aboTe, p. 101, and babltleps, p. 25. 

' This term occurs in the later Wicliffite yersion, in the description of Behemoth : 
*' Shul marchanndis departe him ? wher )h)u shalt fille nettis wi)> his skin, and a leep 
of llshis (ffurgustium ptseium, Vulg.) wi> his heed ?" Job xi. 36. '* A lepe for fysche, 
fiseella, gurf/ustium,** catr. ano. *'Nassa, guoddam instrumentum ex mminibus 
tamquam rhete eontextum, ad eapiendos piseest a pyche or a fyshe lepe. Fiseina, 
a cheseCst, or a fjMhe lepe." obtus. " Lepe to take fysshe, nasse h prendre 
poffson, Thou cannest nat bringe this leepe {nasse) downe to the botome, except thon 
tye a stone to it." palso. " Nasse, a wicker leap, or weel for fish.** coto. ** Leaps 
to take eeles, eaudeea,** oouldm. The stat. 4 Will. and Mary, c. 83, forbids all 
persons not owners of fisheries to keep '* any net, angle, leap, piche, or other engine 
for tfae takeing of fish." Stat. of Reabn, vi. 415. Bp. Kennelt obserres that tfae term 
is^ nse in Lancashire and in Leicestershire. Ang.-Sax. leap, nMta. Compare ftscii 
leep, abo?e, p. 163. 

> It has been affirmed that leprosy was brought into Europe by the crusaders ; in 
the Ang.-Sax. yocabnlary, howcTer, which faas been attributed to jElfric, occurs the 
word " leprosus^ hreoflis, of^e liciSrowera.*' Jnl. A. ii. f. IS3. In the Assisa ds 
Fbrestd, which is of uncertain date, but is assigned by Manwood to 6 Edw. I. it is 
enaeted that if any beast of chase be found wonnded or dead, ** eoro nUttatur ad domum 
Isprosi, ei quapropefuerit,^ or otherwise given to the infirm and poor. Stat. of Realm. 
i. S44. In Lynn, where the Promptorium was compiled, there were sereral spital 
houses, or hospitals of lepers. The most ancient, the hospital of St. Mary Magdalen, Was 
founded in the reign of Stephen by Petrus Capellanus for a prior and tweWe brethren, 
of whom three were to be lepers. See Parkins* aceount of Lynn, Blomf. Norf. iv. 608. 
Mackarell, in his Hist. of that town, p. 255, mentions a beqnest to ifae leprous men and 
women in 1408 ; and Parkins records the deyise of Stephen Guybon to every house of 
lepers abont Lynn, in 1433, namely at West Lynn, Cowgate, Herdwyk, Sietchehitfae» 
Mawdelyn, and Geywode. Tfae number of these charitable institutions in England was 
eontiderable ; permission had been granted by Pope Alex. III. in 1179» that leprous 
persons, being excluded from all communion witfa their fellow»men, migfat, whereTer 
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(betawt of anotber, k. lcrne or 

be taugbt, p.)^ Disco, cath. 

addisco, 
Leryn*, or tecbyn* a-notber. Do- 

ceOj instruoy informom 
liERYNGE, or lernynge, or lore 

(tecbing, k.) Doctrinay tn- 

strttctioi informacio. 
Lees, or false.^ Falsus» 
Lers, for bowndys, idem quod 

L e( e)c e, supra. (Laxa^ letra^ 

p. sic, pro veltrea f^ 
Lesarde wy(r)m (worme, s.) 

Lacertusy c. f. 
Lesse. Minusy adv. 



Lesyn', or lese. Perdo. 
Lessyn, or make lesse. Minuo^ 

diminuo, minoro. 
Lees YNGB, or lyynge (or gabbynge, 

supra; le^ynge, s. liynge, p.)* 

Mendacium. 
Lesynge berare. Mendifer. 
Lesynge, or tbyngys loste (of 

tbynge loste, s.) Perdicio. 
Lesynge, or losynge of a tbynge 

bowndyn* (boounde, s.) Soludo, 
Leske (or flanke, supra.y In- 

guen, c, F. 
Lessone. Lecdo» 
Leste, Bowtarys forme. FormuUiy 



]t1iey sbould form a congregatioiif have a church for themselTes. These hospitals were 
of the Augustine order, and included amongst the religious houBCS which were aurren- 
dered 26 Hen. VIIl. The formalities with which the seclusion of lepers was effected, 
and the restrictions imposed upon them, may be learned from the Manuale ad usum 
.Sarum. Hentzner, who visitcd England during the reign of Elizabeth, Bpeaks of the 
English as very subject to the diaease of leprosy. '* A lepyr, lepra, el^aneia, minella, 
.A leprus man, leprotus, mitellus,** cath. ano. Horman says, '* He hath made a 
leper» or a lasar house ; hieroeomion eondidit.** ** Lepar, a sicke maui tasdre. Laaar, id, 
iLypre, the sickenesse, lasderieJ** palso. The term mesel is very commonly used to de- 
aignate a leprous person, and appears to be directly taken from the Frenchmefe/; some 
writera have, however, supposed a distinction to haye ezisted between metellerie and 
ladrerie, See masyl, hereafter. 

1 The double signification of the verb to lere occurs in most of the old writers ; R. 
Glouc, R. Brunne, and Minot use it in both senses ; Chaucer uses it in that of 
learning, Frankel. T. 1106 ; and it siguifies teaching, Vis. of Piers P. 4742, 9551 ; 
Townel. Myst. p. 38, &c. Ang.-Saz. lcran, doeere. A rhyming epitaph, inscribed op 
Jirass, is found at Grundisburgh, Suffolk, dated 1501, to the memory of a person, 

** Which decessyd, as yee shall lere, 
The Tj . day off September . * ' 

s Les is used by R. GIouc. as an adjective ; as a substantiTe, lees, a falsehood, occurs 
more frequently. Lese, Gawene and the Carle, 7,265; " Withouten lees,*' Chauoer, 
Kom. of Rose, 3904 ; lei, leasse, TowneL Myst. Cot. Myst. Ang.-Sax. leaB,/al*us. 

^ ** Nuga, a scome, a lesynge, a bourde, a trifuUe. Nuffieanus, a singer of lesinges. 
Feria, lesing, or chirche-werk.*' mbd. "A lesynge, mendaeiumt SfC. ubi a lee." 
'CATH. ANO. Ang.-Saz. leasuns, mendacium, 

* ** A\e»ke,ipocundeia.** CATa.AVG, {** Ipoctmdie, i. coste molles.** ws.n.) *^ No- 
mina membrorum, mesflanka, my laskes." Harl. MS. 219, f. 150. " Leske by the 
^belly, ayne.''* palsg. Bp. Kennett gives *' Lisk, that part of the side which is between 
the hips and the short ribs. Yorkshire.'* Lansd. MS. 1033. Skinner gives lesk zb 
most commonly used in this aense in Lincolnshire ; see also Brockett and JamieBon, 
r. Xlsk. Comparc Dan. and Swed. liuakei Belg. liesch, inguen. 
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CATH, fbrmipediay dicc. ca/b- 

podkiy c. F. 
Leste, nowmbyr, as herjDgys» 

and other lyke.^ Legio. 
Leest of alle, Minimtu. 
Lestage of a shyppe.^ Saburra, 

CATH. et COMM. 

Lestyn, or induryn*. Duro^ 

perduro, 
Lestynge, or yndurynge (du- 

rynge, k. p.) Perdura^o. 
Leest wurthy. Eximiua (siCf p. 

exilimwy s.) 
Letanye. Letania. 



Lette game, or lettare of pley^ 
PrepiludiuSf c. f. in prepedio, 

Lettyn*. ImpediOf prepedio. 

Lettynge. Impedimentum, 

Lettynge, or longe toryynge, and 
a-bydynge. Mora. 

Lettyr. Littei*ay grama. , 

Letteryd. Litteratus. 

Leterone, or lectome, deske 
(lectrone, k. letrone, or lectrun, 
H. p. leteron, or letervn, s.)*'' 
Lectrinumy lectorium^ pluteum^ 
c. F. lectrum^ c. f. (j)ulpitum,c. f. 
discuSf secundum li. equiy p.) 



1 The stat. Hen. IIL de mensuris, and the stat. 31 Edw. lM,de aUeee vendendo, ordained 
that a last of herrings should be acoonnted by ten thousand, and the hundred by six score j 
the highest price being iized at 40«. the last. Stat. of Realm, i. 354. In *' the Costis for to 
make hering at the Coeste,'* printed with Amold's Chron. p. 263, it is stated that to 
make a last " ye shal bye fresh hering out of the ship, x. m. ; yj. score, and iiij. heringitf 
for the c. zij. barellis ful packed is a last of white heriogi and zz. cadis rede hering is 
a lasty ▼. c. in a cadci TJ. score iiij. heringis for the c." Of *' Rede sprottis — z. cades 
maketh alast, zij. c. in euery cade." In the summaryof the office of the Celleresse of 
Barking is the " Memorandumf that a barrell of herring sbuld contene a thousand her'* 
rings, and a cade ofF herryng siz hundreth, siz score to the hundreth." Mon. Angl. i. 
83. '* Last offysshe, zij. barelles. /ay.*' palso. A last of unpacked herrings, ac- 
cording to Coles, is 18 barrels. See Ducange, v. Laeta. 

^ " A lastage, or fraghte of a schippe, saburra.** cath. ano. Saburra signifies the 
ballast of a ship, '* multiiudo lapidum^ vel inutitis eareina iMrif, que eolet esae de /a<« 
pidibue et arendJ'* cath. " Lettage, the balast of a ship.*' cotg. " A last or lastage, 
onM. eaburra. To lastage. vide balast." oouldm. The stat. 21 Ric. II. c. 18, re- 
dting that the beacons and outworks of the town of Calais were decayed, in consequence 
oftherages of the sea, ordains that ships coming thither from England **portent 
ovetgue eux tout lour lastage det bonetpierteonvendletpur Vettuffurede let Beeknes.'' 
&c. Stat. of Realm. ii. 108. See Ducange, v. Lattagium, Of the custom ezacted for 
freightage, termed lettagiumt see Spelman's Glossary. Ang.-Saz. hlsest, onut navity 
behlfestany onerare. Belg. lastagie, ballast. 

' The lectem is not named amongst the appliances of sacred use enumerated by 
^lfric, Cott. MS. Julius, A. ii. f. 126, b. ; in the Regula Bened. mention, however, 
occurs of the rtedins-scamol. The various uses of the lectern in cathedral or coUegiate 
establishments may be gathered from the ancient rites of Durham, in which it 
appears that there was a pelican ** lettern '* of brass at the nortb side of the high 
altar, where the Epistle and Gospel were sung ; a second lower down in the choir^ 
in the form of an eagle of brass, used at mattins, or other times when the legends wero 
read ; and there was also a " letterne" of wood, like a pulpit, standing and adjoining 
to the organ oyct the door of the choir. It seems highly probable, as Mr. Rudge sup- 
poses, that the white marble desk discovered in 1813 near the site of the abbey church 
of Evesham, formed part of the lectern that was erected about 1218 by Tbos. de Mar» 
leberg, at that time sacrist, and subsequently Abbot, according to the following record ^ 
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Lbcture (lettore, k. lettrure, 
H. p.) Lectura (^litierntura, p.) 
Letuarye. EUctuarium^ cath. 
Letuce, herbe. Lactuea. 
Lbve. Liceneia. 



Levecel be-fome a wyndowe, or 
other place.i Umbrticulumf c. p. 

Leve(y5ne of dowe (leveyn, or 
dowe, s. p.) Frumentum, zimoy 
c. p. (Jermentumf H. s. p.) 



'*Fecit leetrieium retro cAorttm, guodpriue non erat factum in eeeletid Sveihamenei, 
et legebantur leetUmee juxta tumbam 8, Wileini" Cott. MS. Vesp. B. xxiv. This 
lectern ii represented in Arckueol. XTii. pl. S3. A lectem of marblei resembling such 
ai ii quarried in Derbyshire, exists at Crowle, in Worcestershire ; it appears to be a 
work of the Xllth cent. Another beaatifollj-sculptnred specimen is presenred in the 
ancient abbatial house at Wenlock, Salop. In the former instance alone, the arrange» 
ment whereby the desk was supported on small columns may be ascertained. Of the 
moTeable lectems of a later period numerous specimeos have escaped the ravages of the 
XVI th and XVI Ith centnries. Carred lecterns of wood exist at Bury, Huntingdonshire, 
date about 1300 ; at Ramsey ; Swanscombe, and Lenham, in Kent ; Hawsted, in SufToIk ; 
and in many otiier churches. Those of brass are mostly of the XVth cent. or later 
date. At Rouen Cathedral an andent lectern of iron may be seen, which, being hioged 
together like tifaldietorium, and fumished with a socket foracandleon one side, might 
be folded np when not in use, and laid aside, so as not to encumber the area of the 
choir. The lectern was adorned with a covering, firequently termed the <* des-cloth," 
of rich material conformable to the suit, or complete vestment, of which it formed a 
part. In the Inventory of the Church of St. Faith, in the crypt at St. PauPs, 129B, is 
mentioned *' pannu» depalad iectrinium.** In the Wardrobe Book 27 Edw. I. amongst 
the furniture and ornaments of the royal chapel, occurs ** unum manutergium curtum, 
eutum de auro et »erico,pro lectrone,** p. 352. John of Gaunt bequeaUied, 1399* a 
richly-embroidered vestment of white satin to the high altar at St. Paul's, the " cotc- 
verturepour la letteron *' forming an item in the description, as likewise in that of a 
vestment of red cloth of gold, wrought with gold falcons, devised by him to the ** Mout' 
tier de JNT. Dame de Nicole." Test. Ebor. i. 227, 228. " Lecirinum, iectrum, et iegium 
pro eodem, eeilicet pro pulpito ; et dicuntur a iego, a pulpyt, or a lectrone." ortvs. 
** A lettrone, ambo, deeeus, iectrinum, orcieta.*^ cath. amo. '* Lecterne to syng at, 
ieetrayn,** FAL9Q. See further in Ducange. 

* The etymology and precise meaning of this word are exceedingly obscure : it is used 
by Chaucer, in the tale of the Cambridge scholars, who came to the Miller of Trump- 
ington to have their grain ground, and left their horse under a pent-house or out- 
building, instead of putting him into the '* lathe ;*' the Miller, to play them a shrewd 
trick, slipped off the bridle, and let the horse ran. 

'* He looked up and doune, till he had yfound 
The clerkes horse, there as he stood ybound, 
Behind the mill, under a lessel.'' Reve*s Tale, 4059. 

Tyrwhitt prints the word ** levesell," and its meaning here is less obscure than in a 
passage in the Persone*s Tale, where it again occurs. Chaucer defines the difference 
between pride in the heart of man, and pride sbown in extemal show and costly array : 
'* But natbelesse, that one of these spices of pride is signe of that other, right as the 

Saye leuesell at the taveme is signe of tfae wine that is in tbe seller.'* Speght, whohad 
ere consulted the Promptorium, ezplains the word as signifying a bush, or a hovel, 
which is repeated by Skinner, with the suggestion tbat it may be derived from the 
French ** lai», vepree, virgulta, additd term, dim, ell." This derivation seems little 
to the purpose. According to Cotgrave tais, or iaye», are trees left as marks in cutting 
a copse wood. Tyrwhitt in fais notes says confidently that the word is derived from 
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Lrvkl» rewle. Bquieiumy (c. f. 

regula, p.) 
Lbvsl, rewle.^ Perpendiculum* 
Levene, or lyghtenynge (levyn, 

H. s.)^ FutguTf coruscacio, 

Julmen, 
Levbnesse, or beleyenesae. Fides, 
Lbvenbssb, or grete troste (leve- 

neste, or grette tryst, s. leue- 

nesse or trust, p.) Confidencuu 
IjEVYV^yorheleyyn.^CreaOf catu. 
Leevyn', or forsakyn' (levyn, or 



blevyn, k. h.) Relinquo, de* 

relinquo, dimitto, desero. 
Lbbvyn', sesyii', or be stylle. 

DimittOy desisto, 
Lbwde, not letteryd. Illitteratus% 

agramatus, c. f. (incipiens, p.) 
Lewde, vnkunnynge, or vnknow- 

ynge yn what so hyt be. /n- 

scius, ignarus {laicuSf K. P.) 
Lewdenessb of clergy.^ HlUte' 

ratura* 
Lewdenesse of on-conynge 



Ang.-Sax. 1efe,/o/ftfm, and setl, sedes, bat afterwBrds confesses himselldUsatiBfiedwith 
that ezplanation ; yet still holda to the notion that in the second pa^aage allaaion ia 
made to the bush, the ancient sign of a wine-shop, and cites Chattertoa's Elinour and 
Juga, attributed to Rowley, where the hunter is said to rouse the fox from " the 
lessel." In the Editor'8 MS. of the Medalla, umbraculum is rendered *' an oumbrelle ;*' 
in the Canterbary MS. *' an amerelle;" in Harl. MS. 2270, '* an vmbrelle.*' 

* Lbvkr, M8. and s. '* Lenell, a ruler, titti«ao.*' palso. Ang-Saz. liefel, Ubetta, 

* The lightning, or any sudden gleam of light, is freqaently termed by the old 
writers levene, a word which has been derived from Ang.-Saz. hlifian, rutilare. See 
Lye, and Jamieson, v. Levin. R. Brunne, describing the engines devised by Richard 
Ccenr de Lion, to throw wild-fire and stones, at the siege of Acre, says that " as lenen 
)>e fire out schete." Langt. Chron. p. 174. Compare Havelok, 2690; Ywaine and 
Gawin, Rits. Metr. R. i. p. 17 ; Cant. Tales, 5858 ; Gower, Conf. Am. ; Townel. 
Myst. pp. 39, 116; Cov. Myst. 156. Fabyan relates that in 7 Hen. I. ** was sene an 
vnconth starre, whyche nyghtely appered at one howrC) and continued so by the space 
of zzv. days ; and fore agaynst that, oute of the Eest parte, appered a great leuyn or 
beme of bryghtnes, whyche stretched towarde the sayde starre. ' Spenser uses the word 
'* levin " repeatedly. '* ^/^ir, leuenynge that brenneth. F\dffetrumf a shynynge of 
lenenynge tnat brenneth. F«/men, leuenynge, or lyghtnynge.*' obtus. "ToleTyne, 
or to smyte wyth lewenynge, easmatUere, /ulffore fubninare. A levenynge, eaema, 
fiiiffur, fulmen,/ulgetrum, ignit. A levenynge smyttynge,ytt/^ora/if«." cath. ano. 
In the Vocabulary, Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. are given '* Fulgor, Julmen, lewenynges, 
Fulgurat, (iQ lewnes." Palsgrave gives the verb it *' leueneth as the lyghtenyng dothe, 
il eeelere. Dyd you nat se it leuen right nowe ?*' " Leving, m<lelightning.*' oouldm, 

s The verb to leve is used in this sense by R. Glouc. p. 30 ; it occurs repeatedly in 
the Yision of P. Ploughman. See also Chaucer, Tale of Melib. ; Gower, Conf. Am. iii. 
Ang.-Saz. lyfan, ctmeedere, leafnes, venia. 

* Clergy, as it haa been remarked in the note, p. 81, signifies erudition, precisely 
aocording to the sense of the French elergie; and the word is thus to be understood in 
the term ** benefit of clergy.** See Barrington'8 observations on stat. 4 Hen. VII. 
The use of the word in this acceptation is, however, a striking evidence of the general 
ignorance that prevailed amongst all classes, churchmen alone excepted, so that the 
community might be classed under two great divisions, clerks and *' lewede,*' R. GIouc, 
p. 471 ; or "lered and lewed,'* R. Bmnne, p. 8. It is needless to cite instanoea of 
the frequent use of the word lewd in its primitive signification by the old writers, 
Ang.-Saz. Uewd, lewed, laieui. '* Lewde, agramatut, UUteratue, laieu»t mecamcitf. 
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(vnknowynge, p.) Insciencioy 

ignarancia. 
Lewke, not fully hote.' Tepidtu» 
Lewkenerse. Tepor. 
Lewte, cuppe.^ CuliuuSf comm. 
Lewte, pot or yessel of mesure. 

Fidelia^ cath. 
Lewte, or lytylle feythe. Fide^ 

Cula, CATH. 

Lethy, or weyke (or screte, 
injra ; leyth, s.)^ Flexihilis. 



Lyare, or gahbare. Mendax, 

mendosus. 
Lyberalle, or fre in yevynge 

(gyuynge, p.) Liberalis, mu- 

nificus. 
Lyberalyte, or frenes of herte. 

LiberalUas. 
Lyche, dede body.^ Funusy ga^^ 

bareSy c. f> «^ uo. in Gabriel 

dicit gabaren^ vel gabbaren. 
Lyche, lady or lorde (lysch to 



Vnlettyrde, %tbi lewde." cath. ano. '* Leude of condycions, maluay9,villayn, mauf- 
granetUB. Lende worde, en/rftayn. Leade frere, do«r<i»c<m.'* palbg. Horman wys, 
"I am not so leude {adeo tum inertj but I knowe or spye what thou goest about. 
Thu matter is utterly marred by thy leudoes (iffnavid,) I make aa though I aawe nat 
thy leude paiantis {conniveo iuis ineptiis), Here is leude or naughty wyne {illaudaium 
Vel spureum).^* 

1 "Lewke, iepidus. To make lewke, iepifaeere. To be lewke, iepere.** cath. 
ANO. ** Leuke warme, or blodde warme» iiide.** palso. Ang.-Saz. wlac, iepidua. 

> Culustu is given only in the HarL and Winch. MSS. The word is not noticed by 
Bucange, and possibly is erroneously written for culuUus, which, accordingto Papias, is 
calixficiilii. " Fidelia, oUa vel ciphue, or a cheme.*' if bd. Ang.-Sax. lilS, poculum, 

* " Leniut, slowe and febulle, or lethy, moyste." med. ms. cant. " Leniesco, to 
waze slowe or lethy, i. iardum ette,** ortus. Nich. Munshuli alao gives in his verdale, 
Harl. MS. 1002, f. 131, *' leniesco, to wez lethy.*' " Lethi'* occurs in the Vision of 
P. Ploughm. 5979, and is explained by Mr. Wright as aignifying hatefnl,but itsprecise 
meaning is not obnous. In a Treatise on Obstetrics, of the later part of XVth cent. 
Add. MS. 13,195, particular instructions are Kiven " at what age a maydyn roay vse of 
drwrery," and it sets forth the evils arising from the anticipation of the age of puberty, 
** for trewly and sche yb )>at deduyt or |>at tyme, on of )>es iij. thynges, or elles alle 
schalle falle to her : owder sche zalle be baren, or her brethe schalle haf an yll saYore, 
or sche zalle be to lythy, or lauy of her body to o^er ]mn to here hosbonde ; but for |>e 
ij. fyrst je zalle fynde medysignus here after, and )>e iij. is Ynne curabylle'' ** Lethe, 
delyuer of ones lymmes, aouple.** palso. Lathy is giyen by Moore as a Snffolk epi- 
thet, signifying thin in person. Ang.-Saz. li^, iener. Compare ltthb, hereafter. 

* Leik, Havelok, S793, and liche, Yision of P. Ploughm. signify a living body, as in 
line 5599« where Dame Studie is described as " lene of lere, and of liche both :'* it is so 
used likewise in K. Alis. 3483. This is perfectly in accordance with the signification of 
the Ang.-Saz. etymon lice, cor^tff, a body, either living or dead. The latter seems, 
however, to have been the more usual sense of the word. Chaucer, in the Knighfs 
Tale, S960, speaks of the 'Miche-wake '* at the burning of the corpse of Arcite. In 
the North the custom of watching the corpse, termed lyke-wake, is not entirely laid 
Bside : see Brockett, v. Lake-wake, and Jamieson, v. Lyk-waik. It is by corruption 
termed late-wake ; Pennant, Tour in Scotl. i. 112. The term is evidently derived from 
Ang.-Saz. lic, cadaver, and wvcce, vigilia. A full account of the usages and abuses 
customary on these occasions will be found in Brand's Popular Antiqu. and Ducange, 
V. ViffilieB. In the Invent. taken 1421 , church of St. John Baptist, Glastonbury, printed 
by Warner, are mentioned '* iij. lyche bells ; *' in the Invent. of St. Dunstan*8, Can- 
terbnry, 1500, termed *' bells for mortuarys.'* G. Mag. vol. vtii. N.S. In the ordinance 
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dod 



lady or lorde, s.)^ Ligius (do' 

minus ligiusy p.) 
LYCHE,manor womann.(Zi^tt««, p.) 
Lycoryce (or lycuryce, p.) Li- 

quericia, c. f. (lingricia^ Hcori' 

cia^ p.) 
Lycure (lycowre, s.) Liquor. 
Lycure, or brothe of fysche, and 

o]>er lyke. Liquamenj cath. c. f. 
Lyde, wesselle hyllynge (lyde, or 

lede, p.) Operculum. 
Lyder, or wyly (liyire, or wily, k. 

lydyr, h. ledyr, s. lydir, p.)* 

Cautusy et alia infra in wyly 

(cautuloausy p.) 



Lydron, or lyderon (lydrun, or 
lyderyn, h. p. lyderon, or lydron, 
s.y lAdorus. Hec quedamglosa 
super correctione Biblie. 

Lye, supra in leye. 

Lye, or lyes of wyne (ly^e, s. p.) 
Zuz, c. F. tartarum^ c. f. 

Lyfe. Vita, 

Lyyf, hooly. Devotusy sanctus* 

Lyftyn'. Levo. 

Lyftyn* vp. Suhlevoy pendo^ 

CATH. 

(Lyggyn, infra in lyyn.) 
Lythe, idem quod lym (or 
membre), infra.^ 



of Abp. Peckham, 1280, which sets forth the articlestdbeproTidedby the parishionen, 
these bells are deaignated aa '* campana manuales pro moriuit.** WUk. Codc. ii. 49. 
Of the local use of the term lich-gate, signifying the outer gate of the cemetery, beneath 
which the corpse b plaoed, whilst awaiting the offidating minitter, see the Glossary of 
Architecture, Cheshire and Shropshire Glossaries. In Uie West, the path by which the 
corpse is carried to the grave is known as the leach-way ; in Cheshire it is called the 
iich-road. Coles giTcs ** lich fowles, carcass bird, scritch-owls, night-ravens." 

1 The term liege is commonly used by the old writera in the two-fold sense which is 
here given to it, denoting both the chief and the subjeot, as bound by the ligantiaf or 
bond whereby Uiey were reciprocally connected. Palsgrave gives only " Lege lorde, 
souerayn, iiege,'* See Spelman and Ducange, v. Ligiua. 

^ Lbdbb, ms. Lither, or lidder, has in the North the signification of idle or sluggish. 
In the Yis. of P. Pioughman the ezpression *' luther sleuthe *' occurs ; and *' lithere " in 
King Estmere. One of the evils of the times enumerated in the curious lines, Roy. 
MS. 7 A. VI. f. 38, b. is that ** Lex is kyde, and lethyrly lukes." Tusser speaks of 
the unprofitableness of the ^* litherly lubber." Lyndsay uses the word ** lidder *' in the 
sense of backward or shy, which approaches more nearly to that assigned to it in the 
I^mptorium. ** Desidieux, idle, lazie, lither, slouthfuU. Ignave, luy, lither," &c. 
coTO. " hither, fingard, fesiard, faineani, ntce, ois{f, paresseux.^* shbbw. See 
Brockett, v. Lither, and Jamieson, v. Lidder. 

> In the description of the march of Alezander*s army the poet describea the varioas 
classes of which the host was composed, high and low, knight and knave, 

'* Mony baroun, ful wel y-thewed, 

Mony ledron, mony schrewe." K. Alis. 3310. 

Weber ezplains the word ledron as signifying here a leper, or any mean penon* 
Skelton uses the word, In the poem entitled Sclaunder, and fftlse detractions. 

** But my leaming is of an other degree, 
To taunt theim like lyddrons, lewde as they be." 

'* Laideron, somewhat ugly, pretty and foule.'* cotg. It must, however, be observed 
that as lidoirus has not beien found in the Latin glossarists, it cannot be asserted poai- 
tively that lydbon is to be taken in this sense in the Promptorium. 
* The term ** lithes,'* occurring in Havelok, 2163, is ezplained by Sir F. Madden as 
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Ltthe fro Ijthe, or lym fro lym. 

Membratim, 
Lyohte, or bryghtnesse (liht of 

brytnes, k. lyi^5, h. light, p.) 

Lux, lumen. 
Lyghtb, or wyghte (liht of wyhte, 

K.light of weight ormesure, p.)^ 

Levis, 
Lyght of knowynge, or werkynge. 

Padlis. 
Lyghte, or yat )>ynge ]>at yevythe 

lyghte, as sunne, and candel, and 

o])er lyke. Luminare. 
Lyghte foote (liht fotyd, k.) 

Levipes, UG. in alo, alipeSf c. f. 

acupediusy ug. in acuo, 
Lyghte handyd. ManuleviSf 

alicirus, 
Lyght hertyd. Letifer. 
Lyohteyn', or kjmdelyn* fyyr or 

candelys (orlyttnjm candelys, or 

odyr lyhtys, s.) Accendo. 
Lyghtyn chargys or byrdenys (or 

wyhtys, k. wettys, s.) Deone7'o, 
Lyghteyn', or make wyghtys 

more esy (lightyn burdens, heuy 

weightis, p.) AUevio. 
Lyghtely, or sone. Leviter. 
Lyohtly, or esyly. Fadliter. 
Lyghtenyn', or leuenyn'(lithnyn, 

as levyn, r. lyhtyn, s.) Co- 

ruscat, Julmino. 



Lyght(e)nynoe (or leaene, p.) 

CoruscaciOfJulgurfJulmen. 
Lyghtesum, or fulle of lyghte. 

Luminosus. 
Lyghtesum, or esy (lihtsum, k.) 

Facilis. 
Lyghtesumnesse, or esynesse. 

FacUitas, 
Lyghtesumnessb, of bryghte- 

nes (or lyht, s.) Luminosita^. 
Lyyn, or lyggyfi (lyin, or ligyn, 

K.) JaceOy CATH. 

Lyyn' yn, or yn chylde bedde (liyn 

in of childe in childe bed, p.) 

Decuhoy c. F. 
Lyyn, or make a lesynge Oyjyn» 

or gabbyn, h.) Mentiorm 
Lyke« Hoc instar, 
Lyke, in lykenesse. Similis. 
Lykdysshe. Scurray c. f. et 

CATH. papasy UG. in popa, 
Lykerowsb. Ambroninusy de- 

Ucatusy deliciosus, 
Lykerowsnesse. Delicacia. 
Lykyn', or haue lyste (or plesyn, 

K. p. lykyn or lystyn, s.) De" 

lector, 
Lykynge, or luste (lyste, s.) 

Delectacio. 
Lykynoe, or lusty, or craske. 

Delicativusy crasstu (delecta" 

tivuSf s.) 



BignifyiDg the toeii tlie extreme articnlations. In the Grene Knight, 56, the ezpresaion 
" woonded both lim and lighth ** is fonnd; and in Syr Gawene and the Carle, 190, 
'* lyme and lythe.*' The usher of King Arthar'8 conrt ia described as repnlsing Sir 
Cleges with diese discourteons words, 

'* I schall the bette enery leth, 
Hede and body, wythont greth, 
Yf thon make more pressynge." Sir Cleges, 892. 

See also Cant. Tales, 14,881 ; Townel. Myst. 327 ; and the citationsgiven br Jamieson. 
Ang.-Sax. li^, artus. " Onte of lythe, ditloeaius, Itunu.** catu. ano. It should be 
noticed that the order of the Harl. MS. has beenhereleft unaltered ; possibly the word 
waa written by the first hand ltoths, as would appear by the alphabeiical arrangement. 
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Lykenare, or he )>at lykenythe, 

Assimilatory assimilatrix, 
Lykenesse. /Similitudo, effigiesy 

asstmilacio, instar^ cath. 
Ltkenesse, fygure, or forme (fi- 

gure off forme, s.) Figura, 
forma. 
Lykenyd. Assimilatus. 
Lyknyn'. Similo, assimilo, 
(Lyknynge, s. Assimilacio.) 
Lykkare, or he }>at lykkythe. 

Lecator^ uo. {lamhitor, p.) 
Lykkyn, as beestys wythetongys. 

Lingo, CATH. 
Lykky(n)oe of howndys, or of er 

beestys. Lictus, licacio, vel Uca" 

cUa>s s hec omnia uo. m Ungo. 
Lykpot fyngyr.* Index. 
Lyly, herbe. LiUum. 
Lym, or membre (or lythe, supra.) 

Memhrum. 
Lyme, or mortare. Calx. 
Lyme, to take wythe byrdys. 

Viscus. 
Lyme 3ERDE. Viminariumy comm. 

viscarium (virga viscilentay s.) 



Lymyn wythe bryd lyme. Visco. 

Lyme wythe lyme, idem quod 
WHYTON wythe lyme, infra in 
W.2 (lymyn or whytlymyn, k. 
qhythlymyn, H. qwytyn, s.) 

(Lymows, supra in gleymows. 
Limosusy viscosuSf glutinosus.) 

Lyncent, werkynge instrument 
for sylke women (lyncet, a 
werkynge stole, k. h. p.)3 Li- 
niarium, kylw. 

Lyynde, tre. 7\lia, c. f. 

Lyne, or rope. Corda, Juniculus 
(cordula^ p.) 

Ly(n)ge of the hethe (lynge, or 
hethe, k.)^ Sruera, vel hi^uei^ia, 
c. F. mirica, secundum multos, 
et timus secundum extraneos 
aUellos {aliarum terrarum, p.) 

LYYNGE,orgabbynge.Jfi?ne?actt<m. 

Lyynge, or lyggynge. Jacencia. 

Lyynoe yn, of chylde bedde. 
Decuhie, c. f. 

Lyne, or lynye. Linea. 

Lyneage, or awncetrye. -E]^- 
mum, c. f. {escenium, s.) 



In the otber MSS. as likewise in the printed editions, thia and the sncceeding nonni 
and adjectives, as far as ltohtbsuiinksbb, or bryghtenesse, are placed differentlj, 
being fonnd after ltstlbs-hedk, as if written ltthe, &c. In all the M8S. and the 
printed editions the Terbs are placed between ltsptn and ltttn, as if written 

LTTENTN, LTTTN, &C. 

> '* A lylcpotte, indes, demonstrativus." cath. ano. 

' — idem quod whyly, tti/ra in M. ms. See whtton wythe lyme. Caleifieo, deealeeo. 

' This word may perhaps he read ltnceut. An entry occurs in the Household 
Book of Sir John Howard, 1465, ** for a lynset, yiiyd.** p. 483. " Lieia, be thredes, 
whych sylk women do weaue in lynoelles or stooles." bltot. 

* Compare hethe, or lynge, fowaly, p. S38. This name of the Calltma vulgaris, 
Linn. occurs in the Tale of Robin Hood, Hartsh. Metr. T. 189. It is still retained in 
the North, according to Brockett ; but Jamieson states that in Scotland Tarious species 
of grass growing in mossy ground are called ling. In Arund. MS. 49, f. 33 b. it is said 
that " in Wilteshire nere Shaftesbery, is an heth )>at growei» ful of |)at (Junipere femel) 
and of lynk, and )>e lynk is heyere >an )>at, and is faste by an heyh wey.'| ** Eriea, 
hrya tihettris, sweete-broome, heath, or linge." Junius, by Higins. Skinner gives 
ling as the oommon appellation of heath in Lmoolnshire. Moore says that in Suffolk 
it signifies Uie turf of heath or heather. Dan. lyng ; Isl. hngf/rutex, epeeiet eriete, 

camd. soc. 2 R 
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Ltnyd, as clothys. Duplicatus, 

liniatus, gamitus, 
Lynyn' clothys. Duploy duplico. 
Lynynge of clothe. Deploys 

(dupHcatura, p.) 
Lynynb clothe, or clo]>e of flax. 

Lineus. 
Lynyolf, or inniolfy threde to 

sow wythe schone or botys 

(lynolf, H. p. to sew wyth shon', 

or bokys, s.)^ Indulaj c. f. lici- 

niumy Dicc. et kylw. 
Lynke, or sawcistre.^ Hilloy 

himay c. f. utrumgue uo. in 

hirquus, salcia, uo. ibidem* 
Lynt, schauynge of lynen clothe. 

Carpeay secundum sururgicos 

et c. F. 



Lyone (or lyvn', s.) Leo* 
Lyonesse. Leonissa (yel leoy s.) 
Lyowre, to bynde wythe precyows 

clothys.' Ligatoriumy redimi- 

culumj CATH. et c. f. (vitta, p.) 
Lyppe. Labiumy labi*um; et 

nota quod labium est homvnis^ 

et labrum vasis: hec ug. v. 

in L, 
Lyquyde, or moyste. Liquidus, 

liquusy c. F. 
Lyspare. BlesuSy blesa^ sibilusy 

sibikxy cath. 
Lyspyn yn speche. Sibilo. 
(Lyspynge, k. s. p. Sibilatusy ble- 

suray cath.) 
Lyst, or lykynge (or talent, 

infra,) Delectacio, 



> Lignioul, or liffnel, Bignifies, according to Roquefort, the strong thread used hj 
shoemakers or saddlers. '* lAgnoul, liffneul, 8hoomaker*8 thread, or a tatching end." 
COTO. Brocket gives liniel as a word still in nse in the Nortfa. Compare Lingan and 
Lingel, which ha^e the like meaning; Jamieson. *' Lyngell that souters aowe with, 
ehrfgrotf ligmer, Lynger to sowe with, poulcier.^* palso. This term denotes alao 
a thoDg or strap. " lAngula, a lachet or lingell. CbAum, a thonge or lyngell, wher« 
with the oxe-bowe and the yoke are bounden together.*' eltot. " A lingel, lingula, 
ligula.** oovLDM. See Narea. 

' Forby gives "link, asausage; we call two together a latch of links. In some 
counties a far more correct expression is uaed, a link of sauaages." Links have the 
■ame meaning in Suffolk, and Ray speaka of black-puddinga, or links, aa a term used 
in the South. See Rops, North C. words. ** Andouille, a linke, or chitterling; a 
big hogs-gut stuffed with smaU guts, cut into small pieces, and aeaaoned with pepper 
and salt. Friqueneiies, slender and small chitterlings, or linkea." coto. 

> Compare frbnob, or lyowre. Tenia, In the third book of the Boke of Curtasye, 
de Ojfficiarii» in euriis dominorum, it is said that the gareUmes, or grooms, were to 
make pallet beds, and beds for lords, 

'* That henget shalle be with hole sylour, 

With crochettes and loupys sett on lyour." Sloane MS. 1986. 

That is, with hooks and eyes sown to the binding of the bed-fiimiture. In the House« 
hold Book of Sir John Howard payments appear, in 1465, to " the bedmaker at London 
for x./t. lyere for the grete costere, ▼.«." for canTas, and making the ''oosteres." 
Househ. Exp. in England, presented to the Roxburghe Club by B. Botfield, Esq. p. 486, 
In the Wardrobe accounts of Edw. IV. edited by Sir H. Nicolas, a deliyery appears in 
1480, for the office of the beds, of 55Ib. '* corde, and liour for liring and lowping " of 
certain bangings of arras. See further in the Indexei to tfaose accounts, and the PriTy 
Purse Expenses of Elix. of York, 1503. 
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Lyst, or fre wylle. Arbitriumy 

Ubitum, 
Lystare, clothe dyynge (or ly- 

taster of clo)> dyynge, s. lytstar, 

p.)* Tinctor. 
Lyybt of clothe. ForagOy cath. 
Lyyst, or lysure. Strophium 

(CATH. s.) 

Lyyste, lysure, or schrede, or 

chyppyngys, what so euer hyt 

be. Presegmeny c. f. 
Lysty (or lusty, infra.) DeleC' 

tabilis. 
(Lystyly, infra in lustyly.) 
Lyysterre (lystyr, h. lystore, 

s. listyr, p.)^ Lector (^delec- 

tor, s.) 



Lystyn, or herkyn'. Asculto. 
(Lystyn, or lykyn, supra in 

LYKYN, S.) 

Lystles. DesidiosuSy segnis, 
Lystles-hede. Segniciesy de- 

sidia, c AT H, pigricia. 
(Lysure, supra in lyst, s.y 
Lytere of a bed.^ Stratusj stra» 

torium, c. f. 
Lytere, or strowynge of horse, 

and other beestys. Stramentum^ 

subsistemium. 
Lytere, or forthe brynggynge of 

beestys. Fetusy/etura, c. f. 
(LiTH, liht, lihtnynge, lihtsum, 

lihtsumnesse, &c. k. h. s. p. vide 

supra.y 



1 <' Tinctor, a litster, or heuster." mbd. Sir Thos. Fhillipp8*MS. " Tinctort /tiM«. 
trur, a lyster." obtus. '' A littester, tinctor, tinrtrix,*' cath. ang. Walsingham 
relatea that the Commons made a rising in the Elastem Counties, in 1380, at the 
time of Jack Straw'8 rebellion, their leader in Norfolk being " quodam tinctore dc 
Norwico, cujua nomen erat Johannes littestere," who called himself King of the 
Commons, and wa8 beheaded by the Bp. of Norwich : ed. Camd. 263. In the Paston 
Letters, iii. 4S4, mention occnrs of another Norwich '* lyster.** The word occurs also 
in the Towneley Mysteries. At Lynn, where the Promptorium was compiled, the 
continuation of Broad Street, otherwiae Websters Row, is called Lister Gate Street* 
See Jamie8on. 

* The reader, who occupied the second plaoe in the holy orders of the Church, is 
probably here intended. In the Viaion of P. Ploughman meotion ia made of ** lymi- 
tours and listres ;*' S747. Mr. Wright, however, 8uppo8e8 that the word 8ignifiefl 
deceiTcrs. 

8 The term '' liaer *' occura in the Viaion of P. Floughman, 9891 , in connection with 
the *' drapiers," or weavera of cloth. " Lisiire, the list of cloth, or of stufFe ; the 
edge, or hem of a garment." cotg. Palsgraye givea also ** Lyste of clothe, iisilre, 
1 lyate a garment, or border it rounde aboute with a lyst, ie bende d^une Heihre. I 
haue lyated my cote within to make it laste better, am nat I a good housebande ? Lyste 
on a horse backe, raye. Lyate of theeare, mol de VorayUe.** Compare schbedb, and 
STBMTNB, or stodul, or stothe yn a webbyBhonde (in a webbya eend, s.) Forago. 

-* The process of making ** litere " for beds is set forth in the chapter on the duties 
of the grooms, ** gareUmum.** Sloane MS. 1986. Boke of Curtasye, ed. Halliweli, 

p. 19. 

* In the other MSS. the words from ltthb to LTOHTESUifNBSSE, giyen aboye, 
pp. 303, 304, are plaoed here. They are not, however, in all cases written in conformity 
with this position in the alphabeticai arrangement, being mostly in the King*8 CoU. MS. 
written Liht, I^ihtsum, &c. ; in Sir Thos. Phillipps' MS. Lyth^, or bryghtnesse, &c. ; 
and in the Winch. MS. Lyth, Lyjth, Lyhth, Lyhtsum. These irrejpilarities are to be attri- 
buted td the second hand, who, writing by ear, yitiated the spelling of the original MS. 
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Lytyl, or sumwhatt. Parumf 

modicwny adv. 
Lytylle, not grete yn quantite. 

Parvus, modicus {paucttSy p.) 
Lytylle better. Meliusculus. 
Lytylle chylde. Puerulusy 

pusius, CATH. parvuluSf pusioy 

pusillus, c. F. 
Lytyl feythe (or lewte, ««pra; 

litil feyjt, k. lytyll in feyth, p.) 

Fideculay cath. 
Lytylle lyare. Mendaculusy 

CATH. mendacula. 
(Lytyll mayden, p. Puella.) 
Lytylle mann. Homuneioy ho* 

mullusy homunculus, 
Lytylle mann, or dwerfe (litil- 

man or dwarw, k. dwerwe, h. s. 

dwerue, p.) Nanus^ c. f. ses- 

silluSj CATH. 

Lytylle thynge. Recula. 



Lytyn' clothys flittyn, k. f. lytyn, 

or lete, s.)* Tingo. 
Lytyn*, or longe taryyn'.^ Moror. 
Lytynge of clothe (Uttinge, k. p.) 

Tinctura. 
Lytynge, or longe taryynge. 

Mora^ morosUas. 

(LYTSTARE,WjE)ratnLISTARE,S.) 

Lyvkly, or qwyk, or fulle of lyyf 

(liyfly, ful of liyf, k.) Vivax* 
Lyvely, or qwykly (Uyfly, k.) 

FtVactVer. 
LKyELYHEEDE.orqwykne88e(Uyf. 

lines, K.) Vivacitas. 
Lyvelode, or lyfhode (liyflode, 

K.y* Victus* 
Lyflode, or warysone (Uyflode, 

K. lyueiode, h. p.)^ Donati- 

vum, 
Lyverey of clothe, or ojjer ^yftys.* 

Liberata (liberatura, p.) 



1 ** T^ngo, to dye» to coloare, or to lytte.'' mbd. " To litte, eolorare, inflctre, 
tingerep tinctare, A littynge, tinctura,** cath. ano. Ray giTes *' to lit, to coloar 
or dye : a lintndo, aup, /t/«m.*' N. Country words. It is also given by JamiesoD, bat 
is not noticed by Brockett, or the other Northem Glossarists. Isl. iitai tingere, 

* In the Vis. of P. P. 13,067» the good Samaritan is described as haatily quitting 
the dreamer , saying, ' ' I raay no lenger lette." See also 1 1 ,524. A. -Saz . latian, tardare, 

s — lyshode, MS. 

* Compare waryson. Donatimtm, pouessio, The term here implies a pension for 
services ; a largess in money or grain ; a dole given to veteran soldiers. ** Dona^ 
ttvunh yifte of knyghte. Emerieio est liberaeio ab offieio eum remuneraeUme, a ware- 
sone.'* MBD. 

* A livery denoted whatever was dispensed by the lord to his oiBcials or domestics 
annually, or at certain seasons i whether mone^, victaals, or garments. Even in the 
Sazon times there appears to have been a distribution of this natare, the s«fol-hwitel, 
$aga vectigaiis, of the Laws of Ina, which waa, as Spelman observes, a kind of livery. 
The term chiefly denoted ezternal marks of distinction, snch as the roba estwalis, and 
kiemalis, given to the oflBcers and retainers of the Coart, as appears by the Wardrobe 
Book, S8 £dw. I. p. 310, and the Household Ordinances. The practice of distribnting 
such tokens of general adherence to the service or interests of the individual who 
granted them, for the maintenance of any private quarrel, was carried to an injurious 
eztent during tbe reigns of Edw. III. and Rich. II. and was forbidden by several 
statutes, which allowed liveries to be bome only by menials, or the membera of gilds, 
&c. See Stat. of Realm, ii. pp. 3, 74, 93, 156, 167. The '* liverie des chaperone,*' 
often mentioned in tbese documents, was an hood or tippet, which, being of a colour 
strongly contrasted to that of the garmeDt, waa a kind of livery much in fashion, and 
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Lyveresone.1 Corrodnm^ uo. v. 
Lyvyn', or havyii' Ijyf. Vivoj 

degOy CATH. 



Lyvyr, wythe-yn beestys body 

(lyuyr or leuyr, p.) Epar. 
Lyvyr worte, herbe. Epatica. 



well adapted to senre aa a diatinctive mark. Thisy in later timeSf assumed the fonn of 
a roand cap, to which was appended the long liripipiumf which might be rolled aronnd 
the head, bat more commonly waa worn hanging over the arm, and Testiges of it may 
Btill be traced in the dresi of civic livery^men. The Stat. 7 Henry IV. ezpresslj per- 
mits the adoption of snch dislinctive dress by fraternities, and " les gentz de meatere^^^ 
the trades of the cities of the realm, being ordained with good intent ; and to this pre« 
valent usage Chaucer alludes where he describes five artificers of Tarious callings, who 
joined the pilgrimage, dothed all *' in o livere of a solempne and grete fratemite." 
Prol. ▼. 365. By the same Stat. lords, knights, and esquires were allowed, in time of 
war, to distinguish their retainers by simiUir eztemal marks, the prototypes of military 
uniforms. In the metrical paraphrase of Vegedus, entitled " Of Knyghthode and 
Batayle,'- Cott. MS. Titus, A. xxiii. f. 23, it is said that ancient usage had ordained 
three kinds of signs in an army, vocal, semivocal, as trampet or clarion, and a third 
which is noiseless, 

" And mate it hight, or dombe, as is dragoun, 
Or th*egil, or th*ymage, or the penoun, 
Baner, pense), plesaunoe, or tufte, or creste, 
Or lyuereys on shilder, arm, or breste." 

In this passage the coUar is evidently one of the Uveries to which allusion is made. It 
was much in fashion at the time when the Promptorium was compiled. See collbb, 
or lyuerey, p. 87 ; and the curious dissertations on coUars of the royal livery, by Mr. 
J. G. Nichols, Gent. Mag. 1842. Much information respecting eztemal distinctions, 
as the original of uniforms, will be found in the Traite dea marguee nationale», by 
Beneton de Peyrins. '' A lyveray of clothe, liberata ; hie et hec liberatalie,** cath. 
ANO. '* Lyueray gyuen of a gentylman, liuerde,** palsg. See Douce'8 Illustr. of 
Shakesp. Taming of the Shrew, Act IV. 

1 ** Cbrrodiumf a lyuerey in a abbaye." mbd. HarL MS. 2257. "A lyveray of 
mete, eorrodium,^* cath. ano. Cb»r«dt«m, eorredumf or eorrodium, impUed gene- 
raUy an aUmony or aUowance, **prab9nda monaeAi vel eanoniei,** duc. Thus in the 
Custnmal of Evesham it is directed that for a whole year after the decease of an abbot 
or monk, his entire " eonredium ** should be aUowed, to be given to the poor, for the 
good of his soul." Mon. Ang. i. 149. The term "livrere — liueray" occurs in this 
sense of a daily pittance for food, Amis and AmU. 1640, 1659 ; in the Household 
Ordinances the daUy aUowance of meat and drink received by each individual is com- 
monly termed his livery, and the Uvery cupbosrd was the buffet appointed in apart- 
ments of greater state to reeeive this provision at certain times. The term corrody 
impUed also more particularly a kind of pension, either for Ufe or in reversion, witn 
which a monastery was charged, granted by the founder to a kinsman or retainer, or by 
the house for service rendered, or some valuable consideration. The Sovereign instituted 
corrodies in favour of royal dependants, and Spelman observea that 119 monasteries» 
cluurged with one, and in some cases two such corrodies, were, as it may thence be 
supposed, of royal foundation. The injurious practice by heads of monasteries, who 
made traffic in such pensions for their own advantage, was restricted by the Constitutions 
of the Legate Othoboni, in 1267, which fbrbade l^em to seU and charge their estab- 
lishments wikh *' liberaiionee eeu eorrodia,** especiaUy when granted in perpetuity. See 
further the notes of Joh. de Athona, Constit liiegatui. p. 150, ed. 1679 ; and Ducange^ 
9. Conredium. 
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Lyye, or lythe, stylle and softe 

Qype, stille, k. light, p.)' Tran- 

quillus» 
Lythe, and softe yn felynge. 

Mollis, lenisy cum n. non cum 

V, Anglice, smothe. 
Lythe, wythe-owte wynde, and 

calme (lyye, or lythe, s.) Cal' 

musy c. F. 
Lyye, or lythe, and cahne wedyr. 

Malacia, c. f. 
(Lythe, and not sharp in taste, 

8. Suavis.) 



LoBURYONE, hlake or wyghte 

snayle. Limtuc» 
LocE, or loos, vnhowndyn'. So' 

lutus. 
LocHE, or leche, fysche.^ Fun^ 

duluSf c. F. 
LoccHESTER, wyrm, idem quod 

LOKEDORE, iwfva (loccestcr, or 

lokcester, s.)' 
LooDE, or caryage. Vectura, 
LoDYSMANNE.^ Vcctor^ UUory 

vehicularius, 
LooF of hrede. Panis. 



^ The diiferent significationB of the word ltthb here given «re to be deduced from the 
Ang.-Sax. 111$, tenert nUtis, As applied to the elements it occuib in Emare. 

" The wynde stode as her liut wore, 

The wether was lythe on le." 833 ; Ritson, Metr. R. ii. 

In the Senyn Sagea, SblT, when the caldron, which was discoyered boiling with seven 
«^wahnes,*' had been stilled by the directions of Merlin, it is said that the water 
** bicom faire and lithe.*' In die sense of soft to the touch lythe is used by Chaucer, 
Dream» 953 ; H. of Fame» i. 119. "Ly^th, or sotylle, agilis, levis, efieax,''* Vocab. 
Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. " Lethe, delyuer of ones lymmes, souple. Lythenesse, de- 
lyuemesse, touplesse,** palso. ** Mol, soft, supple, tender, lithe, limber.'* coto. Bp. 
Kennett gives lithe as used in the North in the sense of soft or flexible ; see likewise 
Craren Dial. and Jamieson. The compound word lith-wake is also used there ; Ang.* 
Saz. lifSewac ; Gloss. ^lfr. Jul. A. ii. Bp. Kennett cites Dayies* Rites of Durham, 
105, where it is related that the body of St. Cuthbert was found uncorrupted, flezible, 
and " leath-wake ;** and remarks * * potiut WtYi^mke, a Sa*. VX, membrum, et wace, 
flexibilis, A lith-wake man, a cleyer, nimble fellow. Durham.** Lansd. MS. 1033. 
Compare Craven Dial. " Lith wayke,^edrtM/i«.*' catb. ano. The word occurs in 
the Hymn to the Holy Ghost, by W. Herebert; MS. in the possession of Sir Thos. 
Phillipps. 

" Ther oure body is leothe-wok, ^yf strengthe vrom aboue." Rel. Ant. i. S39. 

The verb to lithen, Ang.-Saz. liVian, lenire, is used by Chaucer, Troil. ir. 754 ; in 
Arund. MS. 42, f. 49, b. one of the virtues oibardana is stated to be that "it ly>yn 
nayles >at ben scabbe and sore ;** and of " squylle — ^if it ben etyn with hony, it lytJie> 
wombe.** f. 53, b. 

s ** Alosa, t. fundulus, a loche." ortus. Cobitis barbata, Linn. ** Loeke, the 
loach, a small fish. Loehette, a groundling, or small-bearded loach. Loeher, to shog, 
shake, shock, wag-** coto. It has been suggested that this fish may have been so named 
in alliuion to its singularly restless habits. 

* ** Loche, the dew snaile, or snaile without a shell." coto. Menage remarks, 
**peutMre d*eruea. Eruea, ruea, luca, loche.** 

* ** Plaustrum, vehieulum duarum rotarum, a lode, or a wayne.** ortus. The 
Lodesman seems to be here the carrier, Ang.-Saz. ladman, duetor, Compare the use 
of the Tcrb ledk wythe a carte, p. 392. Possibly, howerer, the etymon hlad, ofitity 
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LooFT, or soler. Solarium. 
LoGGE» or lytylle howse. Tegesy 

CATH. casa {tega, p.) 
LoGGE yn an hyUe (lodge of a 

wareyne, h. p.) Pergulumy 

CATH. UG. in rege, 
Loggyn', or herberwyn', or ben 

herbervyd (lodgyn or harbor- 

owen, p.) Hospitor. 
LoYTRON*, or bjm ydyl. Ocior, 
LoK of schyttynge, or sperynge. 

Sei'a. 
LoK of hey, or o^er lyke. Vola. 
LoK of here. Cincinnus, kylw. 
LoK of wulle. Flocc%My ug. inflo. 
LoKE, sperynge of a dore or 

wyndow (loke of sperynge, as 

dore or wyndowe, k.)* Valva. 
LoKE, or palme of wulle. Palma. 



LoKDORE, wyrme (or locchester, 
8upra,y Multipesy c. f. (et 

UG. P.) 

LoKE, or lok^mge of )>e eye. 

Visus^ aspectusj inspeccio* 
LoKERE. Cistellay cistuUiy cap' 

cella^ COMM. 
LoK yn', or seene. Videoy respicioy 

aspiciOf intuor, contemplor, 
LoKYN A-BOWTE. Circumspicio. 
Lokyn' yn a thynge. Inspicio. 
LoKYNGE, idem quod loke, 

supra. 
Lokkyn', or schette wythe a lokke. 

Sero. 
Lokkyn', or barryn'. Ohsero, 

UG. in sereno. 
LoKSMYTHE. SerefoJbeT, 
LoLLARDE.^ LollardusyLollarda* 



may be preferred, as ezpressiye of the burden coDYeyed by him. Lodesmaii generally 
sigDifies the leader of a ship, — a pilot, aa the term is nsed by Chancer, Legend of Hip- 
tiphile, and by Gower. In the Wardrobe Book 28 Edw. I. p. S73, a payment appears 
'*j9ro tMufttff «fiiut lodmanni eondueiipro nave guiandd,** apparently bringing aupplies 
to Karlayerok. ** Lodesman of a ahippe, pilottt.*^ palso. " Lodesman, a gnide, 
perduetorJ'^ oouldm. See Jamieson, v, Lediaman. In Stat. 31 Edw. III. c. 3, a 
fishing yessel is named, termed a " lode ahip.** 

^ An eyident diatinction is here made between lokb, meaning apparently the leaf of 
a door, or shntter, and lock of a door, in ita ordinary senae. In both casea the term 
is taken from Ang.-Sax. loc, clauatrum, sera. In the Register of W. Corteys, 
Abbot of Bnry, now in the poasession of Edm. Woodhouse, Esq. an Indenture is pre- 
■enred, dated 1438, for the performance of certain carpenter*s work in the chapel of St. 
John at Hille, Bury, by John Heywod, of Ditton, Camb. in which the following clause 
occurs : " And to eytMr dore of the same chapel he shal do maken a louke of estrichd 
borde competent.'* It seems here to denote what is commonly called the wicket, or 
hatch of a door ; valva is rendered in the MeduUa " a wyket ;*' and this signification is 
more dearly defined in the Ortus : ** Vaiva est ot/ittt», vel porta parva tn fnq/ori er- 
iitens." In the Promptorium wicket is given as synonymous with a little window. 

* In the Latin-English Vocabulary, BU>y. MS. 17 C. XVII. under ATomiiui vermitfm^ 
f. 55, b. is giTen '* MuUipes, lugdorre." Jamieson states that thel4im6ricii«marijitf#9 
Linn. a worm which is dug out of the sand, and used for bait, is called a lug. The 
name dor denoted a beetle or chafer, but more properly a drone. A.-Saz. dora,^ci». 

s '* Apostatieus, i. perversus, a renegate or a Lollarde. Heretiew, errans in fide^ 
an heretyke, or Lollarde." ortus. " LoUar, htretique,^^ The sect of LoUards ap- 
pears to have tuisen in Germany as early as 1309, according to Hocsemius, and the 
rise of LoUardy in this country during the reign of Richard II. was prubably due to 
the infiuence of his alliance with Anne of Bohemia. Knyghton states that the '* Wye» 
livianif gui elLollardi dicti suntf*^ flourished and increased abont 1387 ; and giyee a 
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LoMBE, yonge schepe. Agnus^ 

agnellus. 
LooME, or instrumeht (loombe, s.) 

Uiensile, instrumentum. 
LooME of webbarys crafte (of 

webstare, k. p.) Telarium, 
(LoNCHE, supra in dunche.^ 

Sonitus, strepitus.) 
LoND. Terra, tellus (solumi p.) 
LoNDTD, or indwyd wythe lond. 

Terradotatus. 
LoNDE fro schyppe, and water. 

Appelloy CATH. applicoy cath. 
LoNDYD fro schyppe, and watur. 

Applicitus, applicatus. 
LoNDTNGE fro schyppe, and watur. 

Applicacioy cath. in plico, 
LoND I VTL, sekenesse (londe euyll, 

v,y Epilenda. 
LoNE, or lendynge. Mut(u)acioy 

accommodado, 
L0NO9 jn quantyte of bodyly 

thyngys. Longus, 
LoNGE, 3m doynge, or werkynge. 

Proliseus, 



LoNGE, yn taryynge, or mevynge 

(yn abydyng, k.) Morosus. 
LoNGE, yn tyme (or long tyme, 

K.) JDiutiney diu, diutume. 
Longtn', or desyryn*. Desidero, 

optOy affecto* 
LoNGYN , or belongyii to a thynge 

(belongyn to a-nother, k. p. 

been longyn, s.) Pertineoy 

consto, CATH. attineo, 
LoNOTNGE, hertyly de8yry(n)ge 

(hertelydesyre, s.) Desiderium, 

Optacio, CATH. 

LoTNE of flesche (lony, s.) Lum» 
bus,elumbusj UG. v. in N. literd, 
LoRDE. Dominusy herusy kirius, 
LoRDLT. Dominativus, 
LoRDLT. Dominanter (domina- 

tivcy P.) 

LoRDLTNESSE. Dominacioy he^ 

riUtas, 
Lo RDSC H TPPE. Dominiumy pre* 

dium, c. F. et brit. 
(LoRDscHTPPTN, or been lorde, 

s. Dominor^ 



fammary of their pecaliar opinions. £d. Twysden, col. 8706. The deriTation of the 
name haa been much discnsaed ; Bome with Chaucer, Lyndwode, and Foz tracing it to 
lolium, as comparing them to the damel among the wheat — othera to the name of an 
early promoter of the hereay. The suggeition, howerer, of Ducange, that it wag taken 
from Lolkerd, mutsitator, aeems moit reaaonable. Gower speaka in his Prologue of 
** this newe secte of Lollardye.'' 

^ In the HarL MS. thts word seems to denote ouIt a ludden or boisterous noise ; but 
the Kjng*s ColL MS. gives DTuche, and Pynson^s edition Dunchinge, or lunchinge, as 
signifying tunciOy peretusio. In Norfolk, according to Forby, to lunge signifies to lean 
forward, to throw one*s whole weight on anything, to thruat with foll force, posaibly 
from the Fr. aUonger, Mr. Wilbraham gives lungeous, ilUtempered, disposed to do 
some bodily harm by a blow or otherwise. Cheshire Glossary. See also Grose ; Heref. 
and Sbropshire Glossaries. A yiolent kick of a hoise is termed a lunge. Dunah, sig- 
nifying a shoye or punch, is a word uaed in Suffolk and N. Britain. See Moore and 
Jamieson. Compare Teut donsen, pugno tn dortopereuteref Su. Goth. dunsa, impetu 
et fragore proeedere. 

' See FALLTNOB downc, or ftdlynge yvelle, p. 148. Epilepay was termed likewise in 
French le mal de terre, evidendy because those afflicted therewith feU and roUed upon 
the ground. '' Caceria, mata vexaeio, the londe yueUe." mbd. ms. cant. <* Idau de 
terre, the faUing sickness." coto. 
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LooRE, techynge. Doctrina, dog» 

ma, instructioy infomiacio. 
LoREL, or losel, or lurdene (lor- 

dayne, s. lurdeyn, p.)^ Lurco, 

c. F. 
LoRYEL, or lorel tree (lory^er, 

H. loryjell, p.) Laurus, cath. 

laurea, cath. 



Los, or lesynge. Perdicio* 
Loos, or fame.2 Fama. 
Loos, or bad name. Infamia. 
(Loos, on-bowndyn, supra in 

LOCE, s.) 
LosANGE, or spancle (spangyl, 

K. s. p.)S Lorale, dicc. 
Losyn', or vnbyndyii'. Solvo. 



1 Compare LURCAaE, lurco ; and see the note on lurdeynb, p. 317 . Verstegan definea 
a losel to be '* one that hath lost, neglected, or cast off hia own good, and so if become 
lewde, and careless of credit and honesty." Names of Contempt, p. 263. Lorel has 
been derived from Ang..Sax. leoran, as likewise losel from leosan» perdert, Both 
occur repeatedly in the Vis. of P. Ploughman ; Chaucer, in his version of Boethins, 
B. i. renders **perdUistimum — lorell,'' and uses the word in the Wife of Bath's Prol. 
5855, and Plowman'8 Tale, ed. Speght, 1601, f. 91. See also Ljbeaus disconus, 259, 
'«lorell and kaytyf.*' In Rich. C. de Lion, 186*4, 1875, the French King speaks of 
the English as cowards and ** losards.'* In the Boke of Curtesy, t. Hen* VI. the 
youth sitting at the table of a great man is admonished thus : 

" Ne spit not lorely for no kyn mede, 
Before no mon of god, for drede." Sloane MS. 1986, p. 31 . 

HoUnshed terms Wat Tyler ** a naughtie and lewd lozzell.'' Chron. iii. 432. Skelton 
uses the word 'Moselry," and both 'Morrell" and "lozell*' occur in Spenser, and 
other later writers. " Lorrell or losell, /e/ar/, loricart,** palso. ** Loricard, a 
luske, lowt, lorell, slow-backe. Masch^ouyn, a chuffe, bore, lobcock, lozell ; one 
thafs fitter to feed with cattle, then to couYerse with men. Vaeiiboutier, a lusk, 
lubber, loggarhead, lozell, hoiden, lobcock. Aujourd^huy Seigneur, demain ainge 
ordf Prov. To day a goodly lord, to morow an ouglie lozell." coto. *' Lorel, or 
loBsel, i. clown ; also fraudulent.'* oouldm. 

^ Tooke considers this word as derived evidently from the past part. of Ang-Sax. 
hlisan, eelehrare: it is, however, more probable that itwas taken from the French, loe, 
lox, which seems to be always used in a good sense, whereas the English word signifies 
either praise or dispraise, — renown on account of vice, as well as of virtue. In the 
sense of praise it occurs, R. GIouc. p. 189 ; R. Brunne, p. 85 ; Vis. of P. Ploughm. 7164 ; 
Cant. T. 16,836 ; Gower, Conf. Am. In the Tale of Sir Gowghter, 186, it is said 
that, in consequence of his outrageous and sacrilegious acts, '^hislose sprong ful 
wide ;" see also the tale of the King of Calabria, Seuyn Sages, 1586 ; and Ritson, Met. 
Rom. ii. 2. Sir John Maundevile uses the word in the like secondary sense, '* je 
■chulle undirstonde that in that time there weren iij. Heroudes of gret name and looa 
for here crueltee.'* Voiage, 108. Chaucer uses the expression '* name of badde loos," 
Test. of Love, i. 278. ** D^amo, to mislose. Fama, a loos. Jf^famia, wikkud loos. 
/il/am<t, losud.'* med. '* ^ama, goodlose, or fame.'* ortus. Compare Famb, or 
Ipos of name, p. 148. 

> Compare spanole, or losangle (nc). Lorale, In the Ortus Xora/e is rendered ** a 
lorayne, a brydell/' but lorum implies any strap or band of leather ; and ai at the 
period when the Promptorium was compiled the fashion of attaching pendant oma- 
ments to the girdle and the baldrick, the reins and the trappings of horses, was sin- 
gularly prevalent, it may perhaps be ooncluded that losanob, or spangle, here denotea 
these decorationBy which were occasionally, but not invariably, of a lozenge form. 

CAMD. SOC. 2 S 
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LosYN*, or slakyn* L€uto,relcueo, 

LoT. Sors. 

LoTHE, or VDwylly. Involunta^ 

riusy inspontaneus. 
(LoTHELY, onwilli, K. H. vnwilly, 

p. Involuntarie.) 
LoTHLY. Ahhominabilis» 
LoTHSUM, idem quod lothly. 
Low, or lowe. Projundus. 
Low, or ny J)e grownde. JBassus. 
LovEACHE, herbe. Levisticus. 
LovARE. Amator, dilectory ama- 

trix, dilectrix. 
LowcE, wyrme. Pediculus, sex» 

cupes, c. F. et cath. 
(Lowsi, K. Pediculosus.) 
LowDE yn voyce, or noyze. AUus. 
LowDE, or yn lowde maner. Alte. 
LowDENEssE. Altitudo. 
LovE. Amor, dilectio. 
LovELY, or able to be lovyd. 

Amahilis, diligihilis, 
LovELY, or yn lovely vyse (or 

frendly, s.) Amicahiliter. 
LovYN (or love, s.) Amo, diligo. 



LowE, or softe yn voyce (or styll 

in voyce, p.) Suhmissus. 
TLowE, or meke, h. s. Humilis.) 
(LowE, or ny the drestis, h. p. 

dressys, or lyys, s.) Bassus, 
Low of fyyr (or leem, supra, or 

steem, itjfra; lowre, s.)^ Flam' 

ma. 
LowELY, or sofle yn voyce. Suh- 

misse. 
LowELY, or mekelv* Humiliter^ 
LouELY, or semely. Decens. 
LowNESSE, or mekenesse. Hu» 

militas. 
LowNEssE, and goodnesse in 

speche (goodlynesse, k. s. p.) 

Affahilitas, 
LowNESSE, or depnesse (with 

owtyn heythe, K. h.) Pro- 

Junditas. 
I^owNESSE, ny the grownde. Btzs- 

sitas. 
LowYSTE. Tnfimus. 
(LovoN, and bedyn as chapmen, 

S.2 Licitor, brit. in duntojeat.) 



< FUmmat )>e leye of fuyr. FUmmncOf to belewe. Flammiffer, beiinge lowe.'* 
M BD. '* A lowe of fyre, flamma,'^ cath. ang. This word occurs, Awntyrs of Arthure, 
irii. 5 ; it is written ** leye *' in the ViB. of P. Ploughman, lines 11,783, 11,921. Gower 
nses <* loweth," signifying kindleth. In the Dialect of the North a blaze ia called a 
low, and the verb to low, or flame, is still in use. See Craven Dial. ; Brockett, and 
Jamieson. Ray giTes lowe as a N. country word, and laye as signifying in the South 
and East flame, or the steam of charcoal, or any burnt coal. Compare Ang.-Saz. le^f 
Dan. lue, Germ. hohe, /lamma. 

^ Brito observes that taxo significs " licitari, imponere precium rei qve venditur : — 
poniturpro lidtari, quia lieitaloret in foro venalia coneiderantee dicunt, hoc valet 
tantum.** Summa Britonis, Add. MS. 10,350, f. 37. " To lowe, ubi to prase. To 
prayse, preciari, appreciari, ticeri, /tct/ari." cath. ang. " Lieitor, to sett pryce ; 
et addere, vel diminuere precium rei. Licitacio, lykynge, or batynge, or bergeynynge.* 
MBD. M8. CANT. " I alowc, or abatc vpon a reckenyng, or accompte made, le aloue^ 
le abate — coniugate in I beate downe." palso. Bp. Kennett gives " to lothe, to 
offer in sale, or allow a thing at such a price, as, I'le lothe it you for so much money ; 
Cheshire. A.S. la^Sian, inmtare,^^ Lansd. MS. 1033. Jamieson states that to low has 
the signification of to higgle about a price ; according to the Craven Glossary it is 
used as an abbreviation of to allow, to grant or give. In the Townl. Myst. p. 177* 
Pilate bargaining with Judas to betray Jesus, says, " Non, Judas, sen he shalbe sold, 
how lowfys thou hym ?" Dutch, looTen, Flem. loyen, eetimare. 
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LowYN, or mekyn' (or make 
lowe, or meke, k. h. p.) Hu- 
tnilio. 

LowYN, or make lowe to the 
(^ownde (or botme, s.) Basso^ 

CATH. 

LowYN*, or flamyn as fyyr. 

Flafnmo, 
LowYN*, or cryyn*, or bellyn, as 

nette. Mugio. 



LowYNGE, or lemynge of fyyr. 

Flammacio, 
LowYNGE, or cryynge of nette. 

Mugitus» 
LovEOAY. Seguesiray CATH^vel 

dies sequestra. 
LovEDAY MAKERE.1 SequesteTf 

CATH. 

LovER of an howse.^ Lodium, 
NECC. umbrejp. 



1 '* Dicitur sequetier reeonciiiator, qui diseordes paeijicai, et gui certantibu» medius 
intervenit,** Sfc. cath. The term loveday occon in the Vis, of P. Ploughm. v. 3327, 
5634; Cant. Tales, Prol. y. 361 ; Test. of Loye, i. f. 274, ed. 1602; Cot. Myst. 
p. 111. See also Rot. Parl. 13 Hen. IV., and Bracton, V. f. 369, where a day fixed for 
an amicahle settlement is termed *' diee amori». ** In the Paston Letters, V. 346, the 
following passage is fonnd : " My lord Skalys hath made a lofeday with the p'or and 
Heydon, in alle materys ezcept the matere of Snoryng,*' &c. " He is more redy to 
malEe a fraye, than a loue daye." horm. ** Loaeday to make frendes, appoiniement,** 

PALSO. 

* The received derivation of this term is that suggested by Minsheu, from the French 
Pouverte, the open turret or lantem on the roof of an house which permitted the escape 
of smoke. In the article on dialects in the Quart. Rev. I?. 373, the Icelandic li6ri, 
/oramen pitinaculi domue, is proposed as an etymon ; the sort of cupola with a trap- 
door which, in the Northern countries, serves the double purpose of a chimney and a 
sky-light, is called in Norway liore, in W. Gothland liura. Lodium, a word unnoticed 
by Ducange, who gives only lucanar in the same sense, is ezplained in the Ortus aa 
signifying '* a louer ; diciiur de iux et do, quati dans iucem" In the Latin-English 
Vocab. Roy. MS. 17 C XVII. are given **Lodium, iucare, impluviare, lowere;*' f. 27. 
" i^ttfiuirtttiii, a chymeney or a lovyre. Imbricium, a gotyre, or a lovyre." mbo. ms. 
c ANT. In the edition of the Ortus in Mr. Wilbraham'8 library, iucanar is thus rendered, 
" A sloghe, a potte, a loucr.'* '* A luvere,ytti9uirtttm,/ttmtfra/«, iucar, iodium,*' catb. 
ANO. In a roU of purchases for works in the Royal palaces, 2 — 5 Edw. I. amongst the 
miscellaneous records of the Qneen's Remembrancer, the item occurs repeatedly, **pro 
bordis ad louere cum corantis,** &c, In the Treatise entitled Femina, MS. Trin. Coll. 
Cant. B. 14, 40, it is said in thechapter ad edificandum domos, thatitisfittingto make 
a ** good louer (lamueire) and wyndow :*' 

** Louer (amueire) and almarye (ameire) me ha)», 
At )>e louer fume go> out. 
)>at en Fraunce ys amueyre namede, 
>at here louer ys apelyt, i. nominatus,** 

Horman says, ** Moche of the showre fell into the louer {impiuvium), but moche more 
into the barton (cavedium.y* ** Louer of a hall, eeeiire.** palso. " Dosme, a flat 
round louer, or open roofe to a steeple, banketting house, pigeon house, &c. 7br/m«. 
vent, a horse, or mouable louer of mettall on the top of a chimney or house. Trottouir, 
the boord in the louer of a doue-coat for pigeons to alight on." coto. ** A loouer, or 
tunnell in the roofe, or top of a great hail to auoid smoke. Fumarium, epiramentum.** 
BARBT. Whital gives among *' the parts of housing — ^The lovir or fomeriU, injumi. 
buium,** &c. This word is used in the Vis. of P. Ploughm. and by Spenser in the 
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LowMTSHE.^ Canicus (ardulio- 

SUS, C. F. S.) 

LowMYSciiENESSE. Camcatus 

{arduliia^s, s.) 
(LowMisMAN, or woman, s. Ar- 

duliOf c. F.) 
Lo WPYNGE, or skyppynge.^ Saltus. 
LowRYN*, or mornyn'. Mereo, 

CATH. merere est cum silentio 

dolerey secundum UG. 
LowRYN*, or fade coloure, and 

chere (or castyn lowre, s.) 

Taheo, BRiT. 
LowRYN, or scowlyn*. Oboculo, 

KYLW. 

LowRYNGE. Mestus, tristis. 
LowRYNGE. Tristicia, mesticia. 
(Lows, supra in lowce, s.) 



Lowsyn'. Pediculo. 
Lowtyn'.^ ConquiniscOf c. F. ug. 

obstipo, CATH. inclino. 
LowTYNGE. Conquiniscia, c. f. 

in conquinisco, inclinacio (con- 

quinacioy P.) 
LoTHYN* (lo))in, or lotbyn, s.) 

Abhominory horreo, detestor. 
LoTHYNGE (lo]>ynge, or lothynge, 

s.) Ahhominoddo. 
LucE, fysche. Lucius. 
LucE, propyr name. Lucia. 
LuDDOK, or lende.^ Lumhus. 
(LuKCHESTER, worm', supra in 

LOCHESTER, S.) 

LuKRE, or wynnynge (luk, k. s. p.) 

Luc7'um. 
LuMBRYKE.* Lumhricusy kylw. 



Bense of an apertare for giving light, F. Q. vi. c. II . In the CraTen Dialect a chimney 
is still termed the love, or luvver. Compare fomerbl of an halle, p. 169. 

^ LowNVSHE. MS. lowmysshe, k. h. 8. p. The foliowiog ezplanation is given in 
the Catholicon: '* Ab ardeo diciiur hic ardelio, t. leecator, quia ardens tst in leccaci- 
tate;** the Ortas gives ** JrdeluSf inquietus; quimittitte omnibus negociis, a medXer 
of many matters.** *^Ardelio, one fnll of gesture, a bosie mao, a medler in all matters, 
a smatterer in all things.*' morel. Jamieson gives loamy, slothful, inactive. '* Lome, 
veiui Holl, iardus, piger/^ kilian. Dan. Lummer, a long lubber, a looby, a tony. 

' '* A lopynge, saltacio, saltus. A lope, sattus; a loper, to lope," &c. cath. ano. 
See Jamieson, v. Loup. Ang.-Saz. hleapan ; p.part. hleop ; hleapan^, saltatio. 

3 The verb to lout occurs frequently in the old writers as signifying to bow down, to 
bend to, or stoop. See Sir F. Madden's Glossary to Gawayn ; Syr Tryamoure, 1062 ; 
Vis, of P. Ploughman ; Cant. T. 14,168, 15,654 ; Gower, Townl. Myst. p. 18, &c. In 
the earUer Wicliffite version, Numb. zxii. 31 is thus rendered : *'Anoon the Lord 
openyde the eyen of Balaam, and he lowtide hym redi to the erthe ;" in the later 
▼ersion, *' worschipide hym lowli in to erthe." In the Liber Festivalit it is said of the 
Virgin Mary, ** She lyued so clene and so honestly y* all her felawes called her quene 
of maydens ; and whan ony man spake to her, mekely she lowtyd with her head, 
and sayd, Deo gracias,** Ed. Rouen, 1499, f, 144, b. '* I lowte, I gyue reuercnce to 
one, le me eambre, le luyfais ta reuerence. It is a worlde to se him lowte and knele.*' 
PALSO. Ang.-Saz. lutan,tnc/tnare. Compare bowyn^ or lowtyn*, p. 46 ; and bbk, or 
lowte, p. 29. In the North to bow in the rustic fashion is stiU termed to lout. See 
Brockett and Jamieson. 

* ** A luddok, yemen mulieris, femur viri, lumbua.^* cath. ano. The word occurs 
inTownl. Myst. p. 313. 

" His luddokys thai lowke like walk-mylne clogges.*' 

* Numcrous remedies may be found in the Treatise on the virtues of Herbs, Arund. 
MS. 42, *< for lumbrikes.*' See f. 23, 40, 72, b. 84, &c. ** Lumbrtcut, an earthly 
worm, also the belly.worm, or maw-worm." gouldman. 
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LuLLYN*,or byssyn*. Sopio, cath. 

{neniory lallo, UG.) 
LuLLYNGE of yonge chylder (}ong 

chyldryn, k.) Neniacio. 

LULLYNGE 80NGE. Neniu, CATH. 

Jescennia, c. f. (Jescenninay s. 
Jascenninay p.) 
Lymnyd, as bookys (Ivmynid, k.) 

JSlucidatus, 
Lymnore (luminour, k.) £!lu' 

cidator, miniographus, cath. 

aurigraphus, UG. in aer, mini- 

ator, UG. alluminator^ illumi' 

nator, kylw. 
Lumpe. Frustrum (sic, p.) 
LuNGE (lunche, k.) Pulmo. 



LuRCARE (lurcard, s. p.) Lurco. 
LuRDEYNE, idem est (supra in 

LORELL, P.y 

Lu R E for hawKys. Lurale, co m M. 
LuRKYN*. Latito, lateo. 
LuscH, or slak. Laxus (rarus, 

K. p.) 
LuscHBURUE (lushburue, s. Pa^ 

pirus.y 
LuscHLY. Laxe (rare, k. p.) 
LusTE. Voluptas. 
LusTE of synne. Lihido. 
LusTY, fulle of luste (lustyful, s.) 

Voluptuosus, 
LusTY, or lysty. Delectuosus (de-- 

lectahilis, voluptuosus, k.) 



> FabyaDi ia his Chron. part vi. c. 197» saggests the fanciful etymology of this term, 
which is likewise given by fioethias, in his Hist. Scot pablished in 1526, lib. x. s. 20» 
and adopted by Verstegan, in his remarks on names of contempt, c z. namely, that a 
Dane being quartered as a spy in every family in England, was, from his tyranny, 
called Lord Dane, ** qahilk is now tane for ane ydyll lymmer that seikis his leuyng on 
other mennis laabouris,'' as Bellenden expresses it in his Tersion. The immediate de- 
rivation is, however, evidently from the French ; ** Lourdin, lourdayne ; blunt, some- 
what blockish ; a little clownish, lumpish, rude ; smelling of the churle, or lobcock." 
COTO. " Lourdein : idiot, lourdaudj maladroit, aot ; en baa Lat. Lurdus.** koquef. 
R. Brunne says that Sibriht, King of Wessez, when driven from his realm, '* as a 
lordan gan lusk ;" p. 9. The word occurs in the Vision of P. Ploughman, lines 12,278, 
14,302 ; Townl. Myst. pp. 60, and 308. " A lurdane, ubi a thefe." cath. ang. ** Lur- 
dayne, lovrdavlt, It is a goodly syght to se a yonge lourdayne play the lorell {loriettrder) 
on this facyon. " palso. '* A lourdon, or sot, bardus.** oouldm. It denotes a vile 
person, a sot or blockhead, a clownish churl, or a sluggard. Andrew Boorde, in the 
Breviary of Health, 1573, quaintly observes at the close of his directions regarding 
fevers, ** The 151 chapiter doth shew of an euyll feuer the which doth comber yonge 
persons, named the feuer lurden," with which many are sore affected now a days, from 
bad education, or natural habit. In the last case he pronounces it incurable, but offera 
the following nostrum : " There is nothing so good for the feuer lurden as unguentum 
baeulinum, that is to saye, Take a sticke or wan of a yeard of length and more, and let 
it be as great as a man*s fynger, and with it anoint the backe and the shoulders well 
moming and euening, and doo this zzj. dayes ; and if this fever will not be holpen in 
that time, let them beware of wagging in the galowes ; and whiles they do take their 
medicine, put no Lubberwort into their potage, and be(w)are of knauering about their 
heart ; and if this will not help, send them to Newgate, for if you wyll not, they wyll 
bryngthem selfe thether at length." In c. 262 he speaks also of *' luskeshnes, brother 
tothe feuer lurden.*' See Brockett and Jamieson. 

3 Counterfeit sterlings, closely resembling the pennies of the English coinage, but of in- 
ferior value, appear to have been largely introduced during the reign of Edward III. and 
were probably, as Skinner suggests, termed Lushborows from their having been issued at 
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LusT(Y)LY(lu8tili,K.) Voluptuose. 
LusTYLY, orjystyly. Delectabi- 

liter, 
LuT£, instruiDent of musyke (lute 



of m^mstralcy, k. p.) Vielkh 
sambay lamhutum {citelloy k. 
citollay H. p. sambucOf s.) 

(LUTYN, p.) 



Latseoborgh, or Luxemburgb, a fact sufficiently evident from the word LycBifBO&.y ly- 
SBNBOR., or LV8BBVROBNSI8, forming part of the legend which occurs on many of theae 
pieces. H. Knyghton thua records their importatlon in 1347 : " Bodem aimo drfertur m 
Angliam per alienigetuu et indigenas mereatoret/alsa moneta qu^e lussheburue appellata 
est : unde apud Londonias multi mercatoret et alii plures tracti sunt et suspensit et 
quidam magno precio vitam redemerunt.^* Chron. Cott. MSS. Claud. E. iii. f. 353 ; 
Tib. C. VII. f. 153, ▼<». In the margin is written ''mone/a loysburues.*' Itappearsby 
the RoUs of Parliament, toI. ii. 160, that early in that year (20 Edw. III.) a petition had 
been presented by the Commons, which set forth that merchants and others exported 
the good sterling coin, and *' de Jour en autre reportent diverses fauxee monxMS ap^ 
pellez Lusshebourues, dont la litre poet estre achati par dela pur oyt souldz, ou pur 
meyns,** with which the country was fillcd. The King^s pleasure was that such ofifendera 
should be judged according to law, as *^/aux moneours,^* In the year foUowing the 
Commons agaio petitioned **pur ce qe lafauxe monoie de Lusshebourues encrest de 
jour en autre,** an evil attributed to the infrequency and short duration of the sittings 
of the judges of assize, praying for "plus atpre remedie.** RoUs of Parl. ii. 167. In 
1351 these false sterUngsare again mentioned in the petition that declaration should be 
made by the King as to what offences should be adjudged treason, of which one was the 
importation of false coin, " sicome la monoie appelli Lusseburghe,*' or other resembling 
the coin of the realm, as faUy declared in the Stat. 25 Edw. III. c. 2, where the word 
is written ** Lucynburgh.*' Compare RoUs of Parl. U. 239, and Stat. of Realm, i. 320. 
These faUacious monies are named in the Vision of P. Pioughman, which was com- 
posed» as it is conjectured, about 1362. 
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As in lussheburwes is a luther alay, 

And yet loketh he lik a sterlyng, 

The merk of that monee is good, 

Ac the metal is feble." t. 10,322. 

In the Cant. Tales, which, according to Tyrwhitt, were written subsequently to 1382, 
aUnsion occurs to '' Lusheburghes,'* as coins of base alloy ; Monks Tale, y. 13,968 : 
as Ukewise in Piers of Fulham, p. 128, ed. Hartshorne, 

'' No lussheborues, but money of fyne assay.** 

It must be obseryed, that in Twysden*s edition of Knyghton, as likewtse in the 
printed text of the RoUs of ParUament, the term has been given as Lusshebume, ap* 
parently in consequence of its origin haying been forgotten ; it seems, however, evident 
that the true reading should be Lussheburue, which ts merely a variation from Lusshe- 
burwe, or Lucynburgh. See fnrther on this subject Ruding, i. 222 ; SnelUng's Plates 
of counterfeit Sterlings, and the Blfltter fHr Milnzkunde, 1839. The import of the word 
Papirus in relation to base coin is obscure. It is found in the Winchester MS. only. 
The coins of the Byzantine emperors, called perpari, and the ItaUan paparini, were 
monies of considerable value, but there was a base coinage in France during the 
XlVth cent. of pieces of bad alloy, caUed parpilloles. See Charpentier. 



CORRECTIONS. 



Page 5, b. line S6, for A*csthsn, read A-csthb. The word is written in the Harl. MS. 
a-ceth«, bnt it would appear that the final contraction must be regarded as an error 
of the transcript. In the Winchester MS. it is written a-cethe. Compare Pol- 
lyllyn*, or make a-oethe in thynge >at wantythe, p. 182 ; and Make a-ceethe. 

Page 7, b. line 19, for usqui read usque. 

Page 8, note 4, in the quotation from the metrical paraphrase of Vegecius, Tit. A. 
XXIII. the word remue shonld apparently be read renm^ : inthe original, "rheuma,** 
Compare the curions version attributed to TrcTisa, Roy. MS. 18, A. XII. where the 
word is thus rendered : '' This ebbing and flowing that is caUede the rewme of the 
see." B. iv. c. 42. See also Lansd. MS. 885, f. 136, b. In the French Tenion, 
attributed by Cazton to Christine de Pise, the word is translated ''rAetime." 

Page 11, b. line S, dele x. 

Page S9, note 4, after ryndell insert Obtub. 

Page 37, a. line S4, for nemor read nenior. 

Page 66, b. line 19, for pentys read serpentys. This correction is supplied bj the 
reading of the Winchester MS., the ezistence of which was not known to the Editor 
when this page was printed. The true sense being thus ascertained, it is obvious 
that the curious passage cited in the note is whoUy foreign to the purpose. 

Page 73, a. line 8 ; the reading of the MS. as here printed seems Ycry questionable . 
Compare Fretyui or cherryn, p. 179. The Winchester MS., howerer, agrees here 
with the Harl. MS., and gives Cherwyn', or tetyn'. 

Page 97, transpose the notes 4 and 5. 

Page 116, b. line 9^ for Arietotelis read Arittoteles. 

Page 117, a. line 11, after androchiatorium insert k. Compare Vacherye, or dayrye. 

Page 1S3, b. line 3; the reading of the MS. is here arfrt/rer, but the word ought to 
have been written arbiter^ according to the Catholicon. 
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